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RED riding-hood. 

By John Greenleaf Whittier. 

the wide lawn , the snow lay deep, ' \ 

Ridge^i’ o’er with many a drifted heap; 

The v/ind that through thfe pine-trees sung 
The naked elm boughs tossed and swung; 

While, through the window', frosty-starred, ^ 

Against the sunset purple barred, 

We saw the somber crow flap by. 

The hawk’s gray fleck along the sky. 

The crested blue-jay flitting swrift, 

The squirrel, poteing on the. drift, ... ^ 

• Erect, alert, his. thick gray tail 
Set to the north wind like a sail. 

It came to pass, our little lass, . . . . , . ,. - - 

With flattened face, against the glass, . ' . ' ^ 

And eyes in which the tebder dew , , * 

Gf pity shone, stood gazing through - • 

The narrow space her rosy lips ' , 

- Had tnelte^ from the frost’s eclipse : • ‘ 

“ Oh; see,” she cried, ‘‘ the poor blue-jays I _ ; 

What us it that the black crow sayS ? .. ’ 

The squih-el lifts his little legs . 

Because he has no hands,- and be^; ' 

He’s asking for my nilts, I know; 

May I 'not feed them on the snow ? ” . . 

Half lost within her boots,, her head • ' ; ; , 

Warm-sheltered in her hood of r^, ' . , 

Her plaid Skirt close about her drawn. 

She floundered down the wintry lawn; 

Now struggling through the misty veil 
Blown round her by the shrieking gale; 
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Now sinking in a drift so low 
Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
,“*• /• •ri^tdaslf’&f color on the snow. 

• • • • •••• ^ m • • m. ^ 


She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 
Her little store of nuts and corn, 

And thus her timid guests bespoke: 

Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak,— 
Come, black old crow,—come, poor blue-jay. 
Before your supper’s blown away! 

Don’t be afraid; we all are good; 

And I’m mamma’s Red Riding-Hood ! ” 


O Thou, whose care is over all. 

Who heedest e’en the sparrow’s fall, 
Keep in the little maiden’s breast 
The pity which is now its guest! 

Let not her cultured years make less 
The childhood charm of tenderness. 

But let her feel as .well as know, 

Nor harder with her polish grow ! 
Unmoved by sentimental grief 
That wails along some printed leaf. 

But, prompt with kindly word and deed 
To own the claims of all who need. 

Let the grown woman’s self make good 
The promise of Red Riding-Hood! 


THE SLEEPING COURIER. 

By Frank R. Stockton. 


In many countries of the East there are vast 
territoriw where such things as public roads, houses 
of public entertainment, and regular mails are 
almost unknown. When people wish to travel, or 
to send letters to a distance, they make their own 
private arrangements for the purpose, and hire con¬ 
veyances for the journey, or perhaps use their own 
horses, or elephants, or camels, or legs, as the case 
may be. Fortunately, the inhabitants of these 
regions are not much given either to visiting or 
to letter-writing. 

We must not suppose, however, that the people 
of the East, even in countries that we consider 
heathen and barbarous, are now ignorant of rail¬ 
roads, telegraphs, and post-offices. These useful in¬ 
ventions have penetrated to many regions in which, 
to some of us, it would seem almost absurd to ex¬ 
pect such things. In Egypt and the Holy Land, 


where, when we think of traveling and travelers, 
our minds are apt to rest on Abraham when he 
journeyed into Canaan with his family and his 
flocks and his herds, or on Joseph’s brethren travel¬ 
ing down into Egypt with their asses and their 
sacks,—you can now rush along through many of 
the old places mentioned in the Bible, in comfort¬ 
able steam-cars; and steamboats will carry you 
about on the Red Sea which the Children of Israel 
crossed. 

But, as I said before, in many Eastern regions 
there are none of these modem improvements, or 
improvements of any date, and in some of these 
places letters and messages are sent by couriers, or 
men who are accustomed to go very rapidly on long 
journeys. Sometimes they go on horseback, some¬ 
times on camels, and sometimes on foot. These 
men often perform wonderful journeys, and the 
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stories told of them are almost too strange to he should adopt some means to prevent his over¬ 
believe. Often a courier will ride hundreds of miles sleeping himself. 

without resting, and, jumping from a tired horse So he unwinds a portion of a rope which he 
and mounting a fresh one, keep on by day and carries wrapped around his ankle, and slipping it 
night until the journey’s end is reached. between the toes of one of his naked feet, he draws 

The pony-riders who carried the mail in our far- out the end beyond his foot, to what he considers a 
western States before the Pacific Railroad was built proper length for his purpose. This rope is made 
used to take wonderful rides, but some of the feats of some substance which will bum very regularly 
performed by Eastern couriers never have been and slowly, and so the courier pulls out as much as 



equaled elsewhere, if we are to believe the stories he thinks will bum for an hour, or half an hour, or 
''■e hear. as long as he wishes to sleep, and sets fire to the 

When a courier, or messenger, agrees to go from end of it. Then he lies down and takes his nap, 
one place to another, he must calculate very care- feeling sure that when the rope burns close to ws 
fully the time he takes for his actual traveling, the toe he will wake up quickly enough. 

lime for his meals, and the Ume for his sleep. This is a very ingenious plan, and for a man who 

Among the expedients for measuring time adopted can run barefooted over the burning san s o e 

by some of the men who perform their journeys on East, it might answer very well, 

foot, is a contrivance which is rather curious. sleepiest boy in this country—especially if he De a 

When one of these men, so tired with a long city boy and accustomed to wear shoes—might well 
‘^mp that he is glad to lie down on the open hesitate a long time before adopting it—unless he 
pound, and perhaps under a burning sun, deter- does not object to hobbling about with a burn on 
mines to take a short nap, it is very necessary that his toe. 
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MAKING A FAIRY STORY. 


By Julius A. Truesdell. 


We were sitting in the twilight, when fairy stories 
best may be told. The thin, faded after-light of 
sunset came trembling in at the west windows, like 
the very ghost of full, warm daylight, and mingled 
with the glimmer from the fire on the hearth. 

Everything in the room was clothed in a gro¬ 
tesque fashion of blending lights and shadows. 
You might have seen a bevy of sprites ever and 
anon peering and grinning over the rim of the 
great central vase on the mantel; while a miscel¬ 
laneous troop of elfish forms flitted hither and 
thither from one piece of what-not to another, as 
though they were delirious with the pleasure of 
some fairy game of hide-and-seek. 

Twice I saw a huge shadow-giant leap out on the 
ceiling and stalk across; one time disappearing 
down behind the meshes of Miss Amy’s ambitious 
passion-flower; at another, descending so suddenly 
and violently into the piano, that I fancied I heard 
the peaceful wires murmur a shuddering protest. 

I am sure it was a fairy queen that came flut¬ 
tering out from behind the folds of the curtain in 
the north window, and, dancing hghtly away on 
the air to the air-castle (a reality, made of bristles, 
wax and ribbons), roguishly folded her gossamer 
wings, and began to swing and climb about in its 
aerial apartments,—unless you think such merry 
sport were unbecoming in a fairy queen; and in 
case of that opinion, I shall stoutly aver that it was 
at least one of her maids of honor. 

But I am not sure that you could not have con¬ 
vinced me that I was wrong even then; for, soon 
after, the moonbeams plunged in from over the high 
hill in the east, and sent the shadows drifting and 
flying away to the corners of the room, where they 
lay piled upon each other in deeper darkness and 
confusion. Perhaps my fairy queen, or maid of 
honor, was only a spot of fluttering moonlight. 

Sitting thus, each in his own quiet musing might 
have yielded to the spell of the twilight, and glided 
away to the realm of fancy, forgetting home, where 
slates and books and dishes and chores have their 
place as well as the fairy tales and songs, had little 
Miss Gertie not called out for a story. 

“ Yes, and a fairy story too ! ” cried both the 
boys together. 

“ Oh, I don’t know about a fairy story to-night; 
suppose we each think one out to ourselves in 
quiet,” said I, being somewhat loath to put my 
fancies into words. 

“ There’s no fiin in that,” said Everett; ‘‘ we’d 


each have too small an audience; besides, what *s 
the use of doing anything we can’t share all around ? 
Here are five of us, if Amy stays; if we each think 
out a separate story, four of ’em are lost entirely, 
for one is enough for all when it is told out loud.” 

** That’s so,” voted ’Nio, whom we sometimes 
call “ the Judge,” as a sort of a joke on his long 
sedate face in the presence of older company. 
“ And we’d all be telling our stories out loud after 
a while, any way.” 

“ And / could n’t think one for myself at all,— 
that is, not a nice one such as you tell, uncle Jed,” 
said Gertie. 

“ Tell a leap-year fairy story,” suggested ’Nio. 

Oh, uncle ! ” Everett cried out, with the well- 
known emphasis of an enthusiast who has just dis¬ 
covered some priceless idea that all men must be 
made to understand at once,—“ I ’ll tell you what! 
It would be glorious fun if each of us would make 
up a part of a story. I don’t mean that we 
should each tell a part of the story and then hand 
it over to the next; but let’s each make some of 
the persons in it, and have some one make a story 
of them. Say we have Gertie to get up the fairies, 
and queens and princesses; ’Nio the kings, princes 
and knights, if we want any; and I ’ll try my hand 
on a giant and a dwarf or two; then. Uncle Jed, 
you can put ’em all together, and put in as many 
more as you like.” 

This plan seemed to carry conviction of its excel¬ 
lence by the enthusiasm of its author, without any 
question or vote in regard to it at all, for Gertie, 
who has reached that estate of g^irlhood where she 
can exercise her taste in millinery, at once forsook 
her stool by the hearth, and spring^ing upon my 
knees, proceeded to convince me that it would be 
just no fairy story at all unless the fairy had on a 
long trailing sldrt made of a calla lily, and a waist 
and overskirt from a pink geranium blossom. 

“ And I think she ought to have pretty curling 
hair,” the young lady continued; “ and that splen¬ 
did change of color in her wings, as if. there were 
tiny waves of rainbows in them. And she must 
have a slender silver wand, with a great big ruby 
in the end of it.” 

'Nio offered the criticism that a ruby was n’t nice 
enough for a fairy, and thought that a little, blue, 
twinkling star would be much prettier, and more 
in taste for the white airiness of such a tiny body as 
a fairy. 

Though reluctant to yield to a boy’s idea of the 
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fitness of feminine apparel and adornment, still, 
with a good-natured smile of doubt, Gertie as¬ 
sented, put the star in the place of the ruby, and 
continued: “Well, I want her to have an apron 
out of-” 

“ Oh my I An apron on a fairy I You'd better 
roll up her sleeves and give her a scrubbing brush, 
next thing,—or a dish-cloth might suit you better.” 

“Now, De-«f-o Blaisdgllj you must not stop me 
and spoil my fairy. Aprons look nice on girls, and 
I know they would on fairies, and my fairy shall 
have one. You can put what you please on your 
king and prince, when you come to them, and 1 
wont say a word, and so you must leave me alone 
when I am dressing my fairy, wont you ? ” 

“Yes,” said Everett, in a tone of authoritative 
peace-making. “Nevermind, Gertie; you rig up 
your fairy in all the ribbons and fixin’s you want 
to. ’Nio ’ll keep still, and when you get done, we’ll 
make a giant that ’ll scare the curls right out of 
your hair. Wont we, ’Nio ? ” 

’Nio responded with a grin and an ominous nod 
of the head. 

“ Well, now, if I may go on,” resumed Gertie, 
“ Fairy Starling—I am going to name her Starling 
because she carries a star in her wand—Fairy Star¬ 
ling shall wear an apron made of a pure white 
satin-flower blossom, and she shall have a sash to 
bind it on, of something golden yellow, to go with 
her blue star and white dress. Perhaps a water- 
lily petal would do, or two of them, if they were 
pieced together so they would n’t show.” 

“ Are you done ? ” asked Everett, after a moment 
of silence in which Gertie seemed to be thinking 
whether she had forgotten something of importance 
in the attire of her fairy friend. 

“ Yes, I guess so. If I think of anything more, 
can I put it in afterward ? ” 

“Why, no; of course not.” 

“ Well, wait a minute I Before you begin, I 
want to have my fairy have eyes blue as the sky 
and keen as sunshine. When she goes out nights 
she carries a fire-fly for a lantern.” 

“ There, now if you ’re done for good, we ’ll 
introduce to you old Mr. Dundemose, the Right 
Honorable Giant, if you please, of this story. ’Nio, 
you get your king and prince ready, for it wont 
me long to make a giant. 

“ Now, one, two, three, and here goes for the 
old gentleman: Giant Dundemose is a jolly old 
fellow, with a head as big as a hay-stack, and eye¬ 
brows that plunge out from his head like dormer- 
windows. He is called Dundemose because they 
say t^t when it thunders it is only old Dundemose 
sneezing. 

His nose hangs on his face like a great big 
ouble-barreled trumpet, with the nostrils thin and 


round. It was a good thing to name him after his 
nose; he will always follow that. 

“ For boots he wears a pair of whole hides of 
hippopotami (remember that, Gertie; the plural of 
hippopotawwj is mt). He keeps the hind legs on 
for straps, and wears the noses on his toes, so he 
can kick with the horns if he wants to. He wears 
an Ulster overcoat, made out of a whole elephant 
skin, with the head, ears and trunk, hanging down 
over his shoulder for the cape. A pine-tree don’t 
suit him for a club; it is too small, so he always 
uses a steeple.” 

“ Oh, how funny ! ” cried Gertie. 

“ Gertie, you must n’t break in upon the thread 
of my giant. Now, ’Nio, I’m through; bring in 
your king.” 

“ Don’t you want to put in a dwarf? ” 

“No. We’ve got almost enough now; and 
Gertie might be in the story too, you see; she’d 
do instead.” 

“ I don’t beUeve,” said ’Nio, “ that we want any 
king or knights. Every story has one or the other, 
and we want ours to be different. But I’ve got up 
just the man we do want. He’s Prince Jim-jam,— 
that’s his name. He has a jolly nub of a nose, 
with a mouth that curls up around it, almost meets 
on top, and is always ready to laugh. His eyes are 
not bigger ’n two black peppers, and look as lively 
and sharp as peppers would taste. His legs are 
stubbed and bandy, and his toes turn up just so. 
He has no hair on top of his head, except a little 
wisp that always sticks up, and he never wears a 
hat or a cap. He gets his name from a habit he 
has, every time any' one asks him a question, of 
answering by singing like this: ” 

[Here the young improvisatore pursed his lips 
and whistled a strain that was just like Prince Jim- 
jam for all the world. Everett caught it, and Gertie 
hummed it, and soon the room whirled with the 
lively air.] 

Gertie stepped to the piano and picked it out, 
and we found it went like this: 




fa 


-J ^ -J- ~ 

Jimjam, jimjam, jimmy jimmy jam; 

K ■ N-K- .-l-T-r— 

jin^am,Jimjam, 


- Y 


Jim-my Jlm-my jam, jim-jam jim-jam jam. 


And thus it might have gone on, forever jump¬ 
ing down the keys, had there been octaves enough 
to travel on. 

At this point, Everett, who was zealous for the 
success of his plan, gave me a hint that my task 
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was about to begin, by asking Gertie to save the 
jim-jam strain for some other time. 

“ Heigho ! What a budget you Ve brought to 
market I ” said I, by way of overture to the story 
proper. “ A doll or a bouquet, I hardly know 
which, for the fairy,—a jumble of menagerie and 
meeting-house for a giant,—Gertie for heroine, and 
a frisky bundle of racket and royster for the prince! 
What a company to put in my hands for weal or 
woe 1 Mind, I’m not to be held responsible for 
the doings of your various characters. I only shall 
set them going, and we must see what will turn up. 
Your menagerie-and-meeting-house giants, how¬ 
ever, are apt to have a mild streak in them, through 
all their ferocity. But one c^n’t tell. On the 
whole, it is well for our real Gertie that she is not 
running wild under our giant’s very nose, but can 
listen to the story from her cozy nest on the 
lounge. Now, all look sharp, for I’m going to 
talk ‘just like a book.’” 

And, straightway, I begfan the story of 


it would not comport with his gravity to be seen 
jumping and frisking about in a crazy dance. It 
is plainly his duty to pull at that shell, though it 
never move. 

Such is Prince Futanto, as you would see him 
were you to sit by that fireside. But there used 
to be a pleasant tradition also at that fireside, in 
the days when I knew it, that told of the wonder¬ 
ful adventures and mighty exploits of the Silver 
Prince among the giant kings of the Baldese. 

At home in the cool and peaceful ponds of 
Froschland, Prince Futanto often had heard long 
and marvelous stories of Dundernose and Bandy- 
pyradur, twin-brothers, and kings of the vast em¬ 
pire of Baida. Dundernose, it was said, could 
hold a castle in his hand; Bandypyradur had two 
hundred thousand men in his army, and a body¬ 
guard of ten thousand picked men, none of whom 
was short enough to take off his hat without sitting 
down, and all of whom were g^risoned every night 
in BandypyraduPs vest pockets. These stories 


Futanto, the Silver Frog. 

On a by-road from the pretty village of Kein- 
dorf stands a large white mansion that stares out 
on the road like a great, dull-eyed boy. Though it 
is so stupid without, it is bright and pleasant 
within. The floors are of soft white pine, bare 
and neat. There are huge fire-places walled with 
gray slate and curious tiles wrought with quaint 
pictures of black knights and pink ladies riding on 
blue and crimson horses that prance on muddy- 
lookmg clouds. In summer, these fire-places are 
the coolest spots in the house; in winter they 
glow with great fires of beech and oak logs. ’ 

On the mantel over the largest, and really the 
coziest, of these fire-places is the present abode of 
Futanto, the Silver Frog. 

He stands there pulling at a beautifully pol¬ 
ished shell laden with a cluster of purple velvet 
grapes. But pull he never so stoutly, for many a 
year he has not been known to budge his load an 

If 1 mischievous child has 

helped him along by the nose. 

Children delight to watch the Silver Frog, though 
he IS so still. They see him pulling at the shell, 
and fancy him successful in starting it and setting 
out on his journey, and then regaling himself on 
his way with the toothsome load, that has been 
mellowing an^d sweetening through all these years. 
They never have seen the Silver Frog dance, but 
him to join in jigs and cotil¬ 
lons, and have imagined the pranks and capers he 
would cut on his dapper, lank legs. But the Silver 
Frog h^ always declined these invitations with a 
quiet indifference. He is very set in his way, and 


uavc uccn more extensive man a sale regard 
for the truth would allow. Nevertheless, when 
Futanto heard them, they had traveled a long dis¬ 
tance, and he saw no reason to discredit them. 

Futanto not only believed these remarkable sto¬ 
ries, but determined to behold the scenes and the 
characters that rendered them so entertaining. 

Time, who brings all things around, soon fur¬ 
nished our hero with an opportunity to carry out 
his determination. As frequently occurs in every 
well-populated community, the inhabitants of 
Froschland found themselves complaining of 
“hard times.” It is needless to relate the causes 
of such a calamity; its only importance to us is, 
that it gave Futanto an excuse for leaving home 
and gratifying his desire to go abroad. 

It was a beautiful morning in June; the sun 
was shining upon the wooded hiU-sides, the liquid 
heat was trickling down upon the meadows, and 
the air was warm and elastic, and bubbling with 
the sweet notes of the birds. Our hero was taking 
leave of his parents and his little brothers and 
sisters. 

“ My dear Futanto,” cried his mother between 
her sobs, “how can I bear to have you go? But 
if you must, be wise, be pure, be good, and I 
know you always will be happy.” 

Futanto’s father drew his son aside, and quietly 
informed him that he was not yet of age, and that 
it would be necessary for him to purchase his 
time; if he did not, some stranger might seize 
him, and finding no proof of his independence, 
send him home again. 

Futanto immediately gave his sire a note for 
half the net profits of his tour, and taking a re¬ 
ceipt for the same to prove his independence to 
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any curious stranger, he tore himself away and 
journeyed toward the land of the Baldese, with 



THE GATB-KEEPER, PHELYCYBANDUR. 


the usual bitter-sweet of mingled hope and regret 
in his heart. 

Though part of the tradition, there is no time 
now to tell the adventures of the prince on his 
long journey. In the course of a few months he 
came in sight of the wall that surrounds Baida, 
and in a week from that time he sought admission 
at one of its many gates. 

Here the prince was introduced to the gate¬ 
keeper, Phelygyrandur, a giant renowned in war 
and hated in peace, who had been retained as 
gate-keeper for many years in return for services 
rendered the government. This official invited 
Futanto into his palace, and then retired to his 
private office to read our hero's card. This he 
succeeded in doing in the course of an hour, when 
he returned and asked the prince if he had any 
^ggage upon which he would like to pay duty, 
and at the same time held out his hand for a pass¬ 
port 

This demand staggered the prince, for never 
once had he thought of a passport. But he was 
fertile in expedients, and it did not take him long 
to decide upon an answer. Drawing himself up 
proudly, and tapping his stomach with a haughty 
^r, he replied: 

“ 1 —I—I—I—I—I—I, sir, am my passport.” 

Phelygyrandur laughed. Then he said, impres¬ 
sively ; 


Futanto drew his sword and ran out by the batk 
door, in the hope that the giant would follow him, 
and offer battle in clear ground. 

After waiting for more than an hour behind a 
projection in the kitchen wall, the prince con¬ 
cluded that either he had not seen the giant, or 
the giant had not seen him, and it would be just 
as well to continue his journey. 

That this conclusion was a sound one, is plain, 
from the fact that orders were given and executed, 
soon after the prince’s departure, for the burning 
of an unpleasant drug in that kitchen, which must 
have caused our hero some uneasiness, and per¬ 
haps his death, before he could have encountered 
so worthy a man as Prince Jim-jam, whom he met 
at the next street comer. 

The two princes shook hands cordially, and 
exchanged cards before a word was said on either 
side, and then Prince Jim-jam casually remarked: 

“Jim-jam jim-jam, jimmy jimmy jam, jim-jam 
jim-jam jam.” 

“Certainly,” replied Futanto, thinking him a 
harmless sort of lunatic. “Let us go at once to 
the royal palace.” 

Arm in arm, the two princes proceeded to the 
public square. Here they found a great crowd of 
peasants, artisans, and tradesmen, discussing some 
royal proclamation. After elbowing their way 
through the excited disputants, they reached the 



FUTANTO AND PRINCE JIM-JAM. 


gates of the palace, and saw the following procla¬ 
mation posted up on the royal bulletin-boar 


My dear sir, I take a different view of things, 
»d if you don’t take off your sword, lay down 
)ur arms, and accompany me to the royal asylum 
r tramps, you will very soon imagine your legs 
incing a jig in the king’s platter.” 


«Be it hereby known to all faithful sulgects of o^ most high imd 
excellent soveidgns. Dundemose and kmp of th 

Baldese. that this day a spy from the 
himself a prince, and using the name Futanto, 

entered our realm, and is now lurking withm our capital. Therefore, 
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be it also Jcnown that any person who shall apprehend and deliver 
into the custody of the captain of the royal guard the said Prince 
Futanto, shall ^ invited to dine at the royal palace at the earliest 
opportunity.” 

It was no longer a wonder that the Baldese were 
so earnestly engaged by this proclamation; for if 
there is any one thing that will enlist a man*s 
attention more than another, it is the prospect of a 
good dinner. 

But it was now a greater matter of wonder to 
our hero that he had not been recognized before 
this. He at once settled into profound meditation 
upon the subject. 

He was interrupted by a criticism offered by 
Prince Jim-jam, who still was studying the procla¬ 
mation. What he had to say was this: 

“Jim-jam jim-jam, jimmy jimmy jam, jim-jam 


telling him of his fairy godmother Starling, who 
always dressed in flowers and never grew old. He 
remembered, also, in that connection, an employe 
of Madame Starling’s, whom they called Jim-jam. 
This recollection explained it all; Fairy Starling 
had seen his danger in the gate-keeper’s kitchen, 
had sent Prince Jim-jam to help him, and from 
that time he had been invisible to the people of 
Baida. 

Come to think it all over, he recalled his aston¬ 
ishment at the indifference of the Baldese when 
he passed them,—an indifference that was not to 
be wondered at, now he knew that he had not 
been seen at all by them. 

The prince was very grateful to the good fairy 
for her provident kindness, and knowing that his 
invisibility would not render him ludicrous, he 


jim-jam jam.” 

Futanto did not dis¬ 
pute the truth of the re¬ 
mark. 

At this juncture, a 
thought occurred to Fu¬ 
tanto that relieved him 
of his doubt. If this 
thought had not occurred 
to him just then, prob¬ 
ably he never would have 
known why he had not 
been discovered by the 
B^dese. It is a very 
good thing to have a 
thought occur. 

Futanto remembered 
that in the delightful days 
of his poUywoghood, his 
mother often had be¬ 
guiled him into quiet by 



bamsypysadur commits suiodb. 


knelt down there in the 
street and thanked her. 

He must have thanked 
the fairy most acceptably, 
for when he opened his 
eyes she stood before 
him dressed in a calla lily 
blossom and a pink gera¬ 
nium. As Futanto was 
about to thank her again, 
she blinked his eyes with 
the light of the star in 
her wand, and said: 

“No more thanking, 
if you please, my dear 
Futanto; you must get 
to work. These Baldese 
giants I /hate; it is your 
mission to slay them. If 
you succeed, you shall 
have whatever you can 
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wish for inside of ten minutes. I will watch over you, 
and my jolly Jim-jam shall attend you. Farewell.” 

Futanto opened his eyes once more. The fairy 
bad disappeared. 

Futanto immediately placed the following proc¬ 
lamation above the other on the royal bulletin- 
board : 

**Be it also known to every Baldese alive, that I, Futanto, Prince 
of Froschland and heir-apparent to its throne, do hereby challenge 
your most high sovereigns, Dundemose and Bandypyradur, to meet 
me in mortal combat. (Signed) Futanto." 

Prince Jim-jam read it through carefully, and 
announced his approval by softly humming: 

“Jim-jam jim-jam, jimmy jimmy jam, jim-jam 
jim-jam jam.” 

Another proclamation was soon posted up by 


Dundemose and Bandypyradur wasted no time, 
but at once drew cuts to determine who should 
fight first. The lot fell to Dundemose. He quietly 
took off his Ulster, took up his sword and steeple, 
and in a loud voice called upon Futanto to appear 
In order to have a fair fight, our hero desired to 
be visible,—a state that would also be desirable in 
case of success. A hint to Jim-jam fulfilled his 
wish. The fight then began. 

Dundemose lowered his steeple carelessly, and 
poked toward Futanto. It accomplished nothing; 
the prince coolly pushed it aside, and it swung 
around a quarter of a mile, struck a knot of specta¬ 
tors, and caused sorrow to a dozen widows and 
numerous orphans. The giant saw that he must 
change his tactics. 



THE PKINCE AND HIS BRIDE SET OUT FOR FROSCHLAND. 


Ihe captain of the royal guard, to the effect that 
the challenge was accepted, and the fight ap¬ 
pointed for that day. 

Futanto smiled at this reply, for it virtually 
swallowed the remarks in the former proclamation 
about “a spy styling himself a prince,” etc., and 
recognized him as a real prince. 

There was an interval of an hour before the fight 
began. Futanto employed it in throwing away his 
scabbard and exhorting himself to do his best. 

At length, a shout from the great multitudes of 
Baldese proclaimed the appearance of the giants. 

At a single stride, Dundemose and Bandypy¬ 
radur stepped into the public square toge^er. 

' ^°^b wore rhinoceros-hide boots and elephant-skin 
Ulsters. Dundemose carried a steeple. 


Laying his shield on the ground, the giant gave 
orders to his Grand Lieutenant to march his amiy 
into it and protect it. He then laid down his 
steeple, and, drawing his sword, brought it down 
with a terrific swoop that must have divided nearly 
a thousand Baldese. Futanto heard the shrieking 
of the blade as it descended, and sprang at the 
giant in time to escape it. 

His own blow was so much for the giant that he 
lost his balance, and fell flat upon more than ten 
thousand Baldese. 

Futanto ran up and cut off his head leisurely. 

At this point, the prince heard his friend Prince 
Jim-jam singing a glad song of triumph : 

“ Jim-jam jim-jam, jimmy jimmy jam, jim-jam 
jim-jam jam.” 
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When they looked for Bandypyradur, he was 
nowhere to be seen. Some of the by-standers said 
he had gone to get some refreshments. 

Futanto at once decided to consider himself and 
Jim-jam invited to dine at the palace. They ac¬ 
cordingly proceeded thither, where they learned 
that Bandypyradur h^d committed suicide by drink¬ 
ing to tlie dregs a cup of restaurant coffee. 

There was nothing else to do now but to take 
possession of the palace and await the appearance 
of Fairy Starling, which our two friends did with 
the utmost composure. 

When the fairy called next day and took dinner 
at the palace, Futanto expressed the wish that he 
might secure the hand and fortune of some beau¬ 
tiful princess, and retire to quiet and seclusion, 
where he need not exert himself, and might enjoy 
the fruit of the land. 

The fairy arose and beckoned him to the win¬ 
dow. Below, in the gardens of the palace, the 
beautiful daughter of Bandypyradur was playing 
with shells on the beach of a small lake. 

Futanto expressed his satisfaction, and Fairy 
Starling said she would attend to his wish after 
dinner. They then resumed their wine. 


I never fully understood the particulars, but I 
believe that everything went well; the prince won 
the lady in question, and they set out for Frosch- 
land, he drawing her in a . beautifully polished, 
pearly shell. On the way, for some astonishing 
reason, the lady became a cluster of grapes,— 
that possibly being the fulfillment of Futanto’s wish 
to enjoy the fi^it of the land,—and Futanto him¬ 
self turned to silver, and Prince Jim-jam went home 
singing: 

“ Jim-jam jim-jam, jimmy jimmy jam, jim-jam 
jim-jam jam.” 

The next I know is, that my grandfather 
brought home a silver frog, attached to a pearly 
shell filled with velvet grapes; and when a bevy 
of children asked him what it was, he told us the 
story of Prince Futanto the Silver Frog, and added 
that it was a pin-cushion for the grandmother. 

“ There, Uncle Jed,” laughed Everett, I knew 
you’d forget that it was a leap-year fairy story.” 

“ That fight was n’t much,” said 'Nio. 

“ It’s realer than most fairy-story fights, any 
way,” said Gertie. “Besides, there’s the Silver 
Frog, to prove that it’s true.” 


THE CURIOUS END OF THE GENERAL’S RIDE. 

By John Lewees. 


Many years ago, General Batashef, of the Rus¬ 
sian army, was on his way from St. Petersburg to 
his home in the north of Russia. 

He had reached a little village about fifteen miles 
from his estate, and from this place he had to 
depend upon private traveling conveyance. But 
this did not trouble him, as he was expected at 
home; and, when he arrived at the village, he 
found his comfortable sledge, with three good 
horses, and his own driver, Ivan, awaiting him. 

As it was not yet noon, and the snow on the 
road was hard and firm, the general felt quite cer¬ 
tain that his horses, which had been in the village 
all night, and were fresh and strong, could take 
him home before dark. 

So off they started, and for some miles the ride 
was delightful. But when they had left the village 
about five miles behind them, their way led through 
a forest, and they had not gone very far among the 
taU trees and the snow-covered rocks which lined 


each side of the road, before one of the horses 
began to show unmistakable signs of fright. 

“ What is the matter with him, Ivan ? ” asked 
the general. “ I see nothing to frighten him.” 

The man answered that he saw nothing, eithei> 
but that he thought the horse must smell some 
wild beast. 

“Well, push on as fast as you can,” said the 
general, who had a good pair of pistols with him, 
and was not particularly afraid of any wild beasts, 
although he thought it well to avoid them, if it 
could be done. 

So Ivan drove rapidly on; but soon the other 
horses became very restless, and then they stopped 
short, all three of them. 

‘ Why, what can have got into the creatures ? ” 
cried- the general, rising in his seat. “ There is 
nothing to frighten them here. Whip them up, 
Ivan ! Make them go on.” 

So Ivan plied his stout whip upon the horses, but 
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for a minute or two they would not stir. Then 
all of a sudden away they dashed, almost tumbling 
Ivan off his seat, so quick and strong was their 
unexpected spring. 

And they did not spring too soon, for they had 
barely darted away before a large bear rushed out 
from between two great rocks by the roadside. 
He came with such force that it was evident that 
he had expected to spring upon either the sledge 
or one of the horses. 

Happily, neither the sledge nor the horses were 
there when he bounded into the road. But he 


“ A lucky escape ! ” said he to Ivan ; “for that 
was a big fellow, and I am afraid that my pistol- 
balls might not have been heavy enough for him. 
We are well clear of him.” 

“If we are clear of him,” said Ivan. “ I don’t 
think he will give up the chase so easily. The 
road makes a turn around this rocky ledge, and 1 
fear that that bear will hurry across through the 
woods and meet us again over there when we have, 
made the turn.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” said the general. “ He would 
not have the sense to do that.” 



"the horses madly dashing along, and the bear tightly clutching the seat. 


ntKsed them by very little. His side almost 
touched the ends of the furs that flew out from the 
back of the sledge. 

The general turned in his seat and drew a pis¬ 
tol, intending to fire at the bear. But the wild 
^op of the horses had already carried him too 
for a pistol to be of use, and he contented 
imself with watching the discomfited beast. 

The impetuous rush of the bear had carried him 
across the road, and for a moment he stopped to 
recover himself. Then he looked up and imme- 
i^ely set off in pursuit of the retreating sledge. 
But this was useless, for the horses soon left him 
ar behind. The general, still looking back, saw 
him leave the road and re-enter the woods. 


Ivan made no answer, for he had his own ideas 
about the sense of bears; but he urged the horses 
forward. 

As they turned around the bend in the road, 
the animals seemed filled with frenzy, and dashed 
madly over the ground. 

“ They scent Jiim,” cried Ivan, who made no 
attempt to check their speed, “ and there he is! ” 

Sure enough, on a rock, a little higher than the 
road, stood the bear. In an instant they had 
reached him. At the pace they were going, it was 
impossible to stop; but as the horses flew past the 
rock, they swerved to the opposite side of the nar¬ 
row road. Yet they could not escape the hungry 
beast. As they reached him, he sprang; and 
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although he missed the horses, he caught the 
sledge. With his great fore-paws, and his head 
and shoulders inside the sledge, he endeavored to 
draw up his hind-legs,—a difficult matter, at the 
rate the horses were going. 

The general, who was sitting on the opposite 
side from that to which the bear was clinging, 
clapped his pistol to the creature’s head, and 
pulled the trigger. 

Click I It missed fire. At this, poor Ivan, who, 
with a horror-stricken expression, was looking back 
at the bear, threw down the reins and sprang from 
the sledge. The bear drew up one of his hind¬ 
legs, and at the same moment the general drew 
up both of his legs, and rolled, sideways, out on 
the snow. He saw that it was time to get out. - 

The bear now drew himself entirely into the 
sledge, and looked about him. The horses gal¬ 
loped more wildly than ever,—if such a thing were 
possible,—and the rapid motion seemed to please 
the shaggy brute. He sat down in the bottom of 
the sledge and looked at the horses, as if wonder¬ 
ing which one he should spring upon first. 

While he was thinking about the matter, they 
reached the point where the road left the woods 
and led out into the open country. The way now, 
for some distance, was down hill, and as the fright¬ 
ened horses plunged along, and the sledge was 
whirled around a turn, where it came very near 
upsetting, the bear had to hold fast to the front 
seat to keep from being thrown out. On they 
went, the horses madly dashing along, and the 
bear tightly clutching the seat, until they reached 
the level road again. Here the tremendous pace 
which they had been keeping up almost from the 
time that they had entered the forest, began to 
tell upon the horses, and, in spite of their terror, 
their speed slackened. 

And now the bear, finding his seat more secure, 
leaned forward, as if he could afford to lose no 
more time in making his choice of the horses. 

But already he had waited too long. At a short 
distance in front of him, by the roadside, there 
stood two men with rifles on their shoulders. 
They were hunters. Having heard behind them 
the noise of the galloping horses, they had stop¬ 
ped and turned to see what it was which was 
approaching at such a pace. They did not com¬ 
prehend that a bear was the occupant of the 
sledge, until it had passed them. But then, raising 
their rifles together, they took quick aim; two 
reports rang out, and two balls went through the 
head of the bear, who dropped dead in the bottom 
of the sledge. On went the horses, galloping 
more slowly, but still going at a rapid rate. 

“Hoi ho ! ” said one of the hunters. “ Some¬ 
thing has happened ! If I am not mistaken, those 


were the horses of General Batashef, and that was 
his sledge.” 

“ I think you are right,” said the other; “ but 
how came a bear in it ? He could not have lent 
his sledge to a bear, especially one who drives so 
recklessly. Something has happened, as you say. 
Let us go back and see what it is.” 

So back toward the woods went the hunters. 
When they had proceeded some distance into the 
forest, they saw two doleful figures approaching 
them. One was Ivan, who had hurt his leg when 
he sprang from the sledge, and he was limping 
along, partly supported by the general, who had 
rolled into a snow-bank, and, with the exception of 
a shaking up, had escaped injury. 

They were glad enough to see the hunters, and 
still more happy to hear of the death of the bear, 
for Ivan had had great fears that the brute would 
jump out of the sledge and come back after them. 

The two men took Ivan between them, and by 
resting his hands on a shoulder of each of them, he 
found that he could get along very well. The 
news of the death of the bear really made his leg 
feel better. The general was strong and vigorous, 
and so they hoped to get home without much dif¬ 
ficulty, although there were six or seven miles to be 
walked. 

Not very long after this, the three horses, pant¬ 
ing and smoking, trotted into the court-yard adjoin¬ 
ing the general’s stables, and stopped before the 
great stable door. Some of the men, who had 
been expecting the general, came running out, but 
when they saw no one in the sledge but a dead 
bear, they were stricken dumb with amazement. 

What is this ? ” said one, when he found his 
tongue. “ This beast has killed and devoured 
Ivan and our master!” 

How can that be so ? ” said another. “ He is 
dead himself. If he killed them first, they could 
not have killed him afterward; and if they killed 
him first, he could not have killed them.” 

True enough,” said a big man with a gray 
beard, who had charge of the stables. “They 
cannot be hurt, or they could not have shot this 
bear so well. I see how it was. The general shot 
the bear ; he shot him twice,—there are two 
wounds in his head. Then he and Ivan were lift¬ 
ing him into the sledge when the horses took 
fright, they hate a bear, dead or alive,—and ran 
off, leaving Ivan and the general standing in the 
road. Here,—quick! Bring out another sledge 
and team. Harness in haste; I will go back my¬ 
self and bring them home. But remember, every 
man of you: Not a word of this in the house until 
I return.” 

The three fresh horses soon met the party on 
foot, and, as the sledge was a large one, they all 
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were taken into it,—the general insisting on the 
hunters coming to his house and taking posses¬ 
sion of the bear, which was certainly their prize. 

When the sledge reached the general’s home, it 
stopped first at the court-yard, and Ivan and the 
hunters got out. 

The general was driven to the main entrance of 
his mansion, where his wife, hearing the bells of the 
horses, ran out to meet him. 

After he had alighted, and they were about to 
go together into the house, she noticed that gray- 
bearded Michael was the driver, and not Ivan, 


whom she had seen start off the day before, and 
she asked how this change had been made. 

“Oh!” said the general, “I have changed 
drivers, and have changed sledges and horses also, 
on the way. I even got out of my sledge, because 
an impudent individual whom we met on the road 
wanted to ride in it.” 

“And you let him have it?” asked his wife, in 
amazement. 

“Yes,” said the general, “1 thought it well to 
give it up to him. And now let us go in, and I 
will tell you the story.” 


AN OPEN SECRET. 


By Mary A. Lathbury. 



“ Anemone ! Anemone ! 

Who cleft your pretty leaves in three, 

And grouped them round your little feet 
In three again ? Who left the sweet. 

Faint breath of Spring upon your lips, 

Her flush upon your petal tips? 

Who brings you on this April day 
From far-off Sun-land, beams of May, 

And warms the shivering baby shoots 
That hide among your tender roots? 

And, when the north wind came last week, 
Who deftly pierced his puffy cheek, 

And turned the flying frost he blew 
Across the hills to balmy dew? 

And who ? ’’—She shook her dainty head 
(Or did the wind pass by ?) and said: 

‘The ‘frail .Anemone’ has friends.” 

“ And who ? ”-But there the story ends. 
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A BALL’s a ball, and nothing more, 
When it lies upon the floor. 

See how" grave and still its air! 

Not a bit of frolic there. 

What is this? Can Pussy’s touch 
Change the quiet thing so much? 
See it start, and turn, and hop I 
Pussy cannot make it stop I 

See them scurry ! See them leap I 
See the two fall in a heap! 

Now they roll 1 and now they run ! 
Bless me ! balls are -full of fun ! 



OUR LETTER. 

By M. F. Armstrong. 


There were once three young people, a brother 
and two sisters, who were enabled, through the 
love and wisdom of those upon whom they de¬ 
pended, to make a very delightful journey. For 
six long months they dreamed a dream of swiftly 
changing wonders, and the crowning wonder now 
is, that it was all reality, and that we three 
grown-ups were those three children. We actually 
climbed to the roof of St. Peter’s, and into the 
ball of St. Paul’s; we floated in gondolas and bathed 
in the shining Adriatic ; our eyes saw Mont Blanc, 
and our ears heard the shrill “ Vive VImperatrice'' 
of a Parisian crowd! 

In truth, we were hardly more than children; 
and when we found ourselves in England, with 
permission to wander whithersoever we would, 
many and warmly debated were the plans upon 
which our Council of Three was called to decide. 
And when, finally, our minds were made up, and 
we had crossed the httle strip of ocean whose 
chopping sea is never to be forgotten, we found 
our first and most perplexing difficulty in the fact 
that nobody considered us responsible agents; for 
that we were either runawa>*s or lost children, was 
visibly the first impression of all who met us. 

But we were equipped with a fair share of the 
national spirit of independence; we had a moder¬ 
ately well-filled purse, and almost no luggage; so 
we soon became accomplished travelers, and the 
dragons and ogres of our enchanted journey only 
added to its zest. 

Before me, at this hour, lies the story of that 
journey written in three f^iliar hands, with here 
and there a sketch of an Italian donkey or a 


French fountain,—here and there a dried flower 
from the Campagna or the Mer-de-Glace; or, 
again, a bar of sweet music to keep fresh for us a 
carillon at Bruges or a Volkslied from the Rhine. 
On the last page of one of these little books I find . 
a letter,—put there by careful hands, as being, in 
the eyes of the two young girls who were so for¬ 
tunate as to receive it, a fitting climax wherewith 
to close the record of a summer’s never-to-be- 
repeated happiness. And from among all my 
treasures—to each one of which some pleasant 
history is bound—I choose this letter, written on 
coarse blue paper, dated “ Gadshill Tenth Feb¬ 
ruary 1862,” and signed “ Charles Dickens,” in 
the confidence that some, at least, of the readers 
of St. Nicholas will find pleasure in the tale that 
hangs thereby. 

First of all, I must tell you that we three young 
people were brought up to know Dickens by heart 
We were like little Miss Thackeray, who, as quoted 
by her papa, “ when she is happy, reads ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby; ’ when she is unhappy, reads ‘ Nicho¬ 
las Nickleby; ’ when she is tired, reads * Nicholas 
Nickleby;’ when she has nothing to do, reads 
‘Nicholas Nickleby;* and when she has finished 
the book, reads ‘ Nicholas Nickleby * over again.” 
We had, moreover, the good fortune to know of him 
as the warm personal Wend of our fether, and to 
feel that, by virtue of auld lang syne, we had at least 
some claim upon his friendship. So when, in the 
late autumn, we came back to England and found 
that Mr. Dickens had begun his famous readings, 
it was very plain to us that in one way or another 
we must hear him. We made to each other a 
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solemn declaration that we would expatriate our¬ 
selves, or take other equally desperate measures, 
rather than return to America without compassing 
our end. The difficulty lay in the fact that he 
was reading only in the provinces, and it was by no 
means easy to find out where or how to catch him. 
The Council of Three had a protracted meeting, 
the result of which was, that my brother wrote 
directly to Mr. Dickens, telling him of our desire, 
and asking if he would be kind enough to advise 
us what to do. Quickly came back a little note, 
asking us to meet him at Colchester, where he was 
to read on a certain evening the trial from “ Pick¬ 
wick” and selections from ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby.” 
You, who are feeling now, as we felt then, the 
eagerness of youth, will understand that from that 
moment the matter required little consideration. 
Colchester is distant fifty miles or thereabouts from 
London, and is the old Camelodunum of the 
Romans, with ruins and antiquities which ought 
to have interested us deeply, but which in truth 
occupied a very small share of our attention. 

We were going to see and hear the man whose 
books had given us hours of keen delight,—the 
man who had made us laugh with Sam Weller, 
shudder with Oliver Twist, and cry with Paul 
Dombey,—^ruins and antiquities must bide their 
time. So, a few days later, in the autumnal twi¬ 
light, we were met on the platform at Colchester 
by the young man then officiating as Mr. Dickens’s 
secretary, who took us at once to the queer old 
English inn,—than which we could have found no 
fitter place wherein to meet him who wrote of 
“ Boots at the Holly-tree Inn,” and those two dear 
little runaways. 

Can anybody imagine how we felt when, half an 
hour later, a fat and solemn waiter appeared at our 
door to inform us that “ Mr. Dickens hisself had 
bordered supper for us ? ” And cannot everybody 
understand that our appetites were rather taken 
away than stimulated when we found that our sup¬ 
per was evidently the work of a host who remem¬ 
bered the days of his youth, and had found time 
to give thought to the young people he was 
entertaining? Everything that the appetite of 
sixteen was likely to fancy was there,—even- to a 
certain kind of little custards which Mr. Dickens 
had selected as being sure to please the “ young 
laches.” 

And then we were taken off to the theater, and 
ensconced in a corner where we could see and 

ear better than anybody else, and where we 
^ught, more than once during the evening, side- 
'^ay smiles from the world-known eyes and mouth 
toat were so quick and keen in their glances and 
expression. Of the reading itself I can say noth- 
tog, ask your parents about it; those who have 


heard it know what it was to them ; while to those 
who have not been so fortunate, descriptions can 
only be an aggravation of their iU-luck. 

We, at least, were more than satisfied as to the 
greatness of our favorite, and after the reading was 
over, it was with not a little trembling that our 
insignificant feet followed the attendant to the 
dressing-room, where Mr. Dickens, in his shirt¬ 
sleeves, was walking rapidly up and down, as a 
means of getting through with the cooling and 
calming process which was always necessary after 
the great excitement and exertion of his reading. 

The thing which struck me first, and which has 
always remained my strongest impression about 
him, was his power of putting himself in complete 
sympathy with other people ; and I believe that to 
be the key-note of his genius. During that hour, 
and the hours which followed it,—for we went 
back with him to the inn and sat beside him while 
he ate his hearty supper,—he was literally one of 
us,—a boy,—only a boy beyond compare in exu¬ 
berance of mirth, quickness of wit, and inexhaust¬ 
ible capacity for happiness. He was absolutely 
never still, mentally or physically; thoughts, 
words, and gestures followed each other in bright 
succession, till it was little wonder that my sister 
and I went to bed thoroughly exhausted, to pass a 
night of mingled dreams and sleeplessness, under 
the canopy of our queer old dingy four-poster. 

In the morning, we woke to find a smart little 
snow-storm going on, but none the less cheery was 
the breakfast with Mr. Dickens; for his was a 
gayety dependent neither on weather, nor hours, 
nor people. I wonder if he suspected that the 
hand of the young girl who poured his tea trem¬ 
bled to that extent that she always since has felt it 
to have been a mercy that she did not forever dis¬ 
grace herself by letting fall the cups and saucers,— 
and I wonder what he thought of the two solemn 
little Yankee maidens who received his gay hos¬ 
pitality with such serious appreciation. 

Through the softly falling snow we came back 
together to London, and on the railway platform 
parted with a hearty hand-shaking from the man 
who will forever be enshrined in our hearts as the 
kindest and most generous, not to say most bril¬ 
liant, of hosts. Our gratitude was too exuberant 
to be satisfied without some speedy and tangible 
manifestation; so, after some deliberation, we 
decided to take advantage of our knowledge of 
Mr. Dickens’s special weakness. He was a constant 
smoker and a connoisseur in cigars, and on the 
whole, we believed that nothing within our reach 
would please him more than a box of what he 
caUed “American cigars.” Therefore, the best 
that we could find was bought and sent to him; 
and this is what came to us in return, “ Our 
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T 1 ^ Monday, Tenth February, 1862. 

' J V -a precious memento of My dear Girls— For if I were to write “young friends,” it 
our delightful visit to Charles Dickens. I must tell like a schoolmaster; and if I were to write “young 

you here that the exoression ‘*littl#» *^*^**»” would look like a schoolmistress; and worse than that, 

t nome refers to the War of the Rebellion. wi* our aowy ride that tooth^Aattering morning. I cannot ten 
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I was by your remembrance, or how often I 
EC the admirable cigars. But I almost think 
* magnetic consciousness across the Atlantic, 
toward you from the garden here, 
at when you have settled those little public 
P** you will come back to England (possibly 

Vou IV.—29. 


in United States) and give a minute or two to this part of Kent 
Her words are, “ a day or two; ” but I remember your Italian flights, 
and correct the message. 

I have only just now finished my country readings, and have had 
nobody to make breakfast for me since the remote ages of Grlchester! 

Ever fluthfully yours Charles Dickens. 


uotn, 
tWnk of y 

Twi Bust 1 
whil 
My dau| 
al&iis at 1 
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HIS OWN MASTER. 

By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Chapter XX. 

SAM LONGSHORE SOLVES THE PROBLEM. 

HE terrible catastrophe of the 
night before seemed some¬ 
thing far off and unreal to 
Jacob as he stood again on 
the shore that lovely sum¬ 
mer morning. The thun¬ 
der-storm, the darkness and 
deluging rain, the upsetting 
of the boat, the struggle in the water, the rescue 
of Florie, the search for Alphonse, the departure 
of the steamboat down the river, and of the tug in 
the opposite direction, the appalling loneliness of 
his situation on the shore and in the great woods,— 
was not all this something he had experienced long 
ago, or in a dream ? 

The peddler, who proved to be rather tall and 
rather bent, now that he stood on the muddy slope 
of the bank, walked about in a stooping attitude, 
looking sharply at everything while he listened to 
Jacob’s explanations, nodding the little head on his 
lean neck and shoulders, puckering his dry mouth, 
and appearing wise. At length he said : 

‘‘I ’ve heard enough, and I’ve seen enough. 
My mind is made up about it.” 

“ About what ? ” said Jacob. 

Sam Longshore stuffed a heavy pinch of tobacco 
into his mouth, rolled it into his cheek, looked 
immensely philosophical, and proceeded: 

This hull thing. You can’t tell me anything 
more, or show me anything, that will change my 
opinion. My mind is as clear about it as it is on 
the subject of the moon’s connection with the tides, 
which reminds me that there is one kind of force 
that aint connected with the heat of the sun. You 
are an Ohio boy, so you never saw what is called a 
tide-mill. The tides flow twice a day on the sea- 
coast, and run up into cricks and rivers, and then 
run out again with the ebb. Dams are built in 
some places with gates that let the water run up, 
but ketch it as it goes to run down. That gives a 
water-power which does n’t come from the rain 
caused by the condensation of the vapor raised by 
the heat of the sun. But I told you there was a 
power back of the heat of the sun—the power of 
gravitation. And it’s that that causes the tides, 
the waters of the sea being attracted by the moon. 
So you see that, after all, there is only one great 
source of power, as I told you.” 


“ But tell me about this ! ” said Jacob, trembling 
with anxiety. “ What have you found out ? ” 

‘‘You see these trees with their tops in the water 
and their roots in the mass of earth that slid down 
the bank with ’em.” 

“ Of course I see them ! ” said Jacob, impatiently. 

“ Well, see ’em some more,” said the positive 
philosopher, dryly; “for they’re a part of my 
theory. Now notice the gully in the bank, where 
the water from last night’s rain is still trickling. 
A pile of water comes down there in a wet time. 
But in a dry time it’s dry. It was dry at the 
beginning of the shower last evening. Ye take it 
all in ? ” 

Sam Longshore looked at Jacob with an air of 
philosophical inquiry. • 

“ Yes, I guess so,” said Jacob ; “all there is to 
take.” 

“ Now, you say this Professor Pinkey had money 
about him; and, more partic’larly, some of your 
money.” 

“ He had all of my money,” said Jacob. 

“ And he had n’t paid his fare or yours on the 
steamboat. But he had played cards with the 
blackleg. Now, don’t you see what I’m drifting 
at?-” 

“No, I don’t,” said Jacob; “and 1 wish you 
would tell me ! ” 

“ Don’t be nervous, don’t be nervous,” said the 
peddler, with his dry, leathery smile. “ Learn to 
take a philosophical view of things. If you had 
the science of human nature, as I have, you’d see 
what I mean. I wonder the captain of the steamer 
did n’t see it. Which reminds me to say that his 
stopping his boat to look for a drowned passenger 
was an unheard-of thing on this river. I was 
aboard a steamboat once, below Leavenworth, just 
, out of the Horseshoe Bend, when a man fell over¬ 
board in the night. I saw him go, and gave the 
alarm. And how long do you suppose the steamer 
stopped ? About five minutes. They did n’t even 
lower a boat for the poor fellow. ‘ He’s drownded 
by this time,’ says the captain ; ‘ heavy freight, good 
many passengers; we ’re in a hurry ! ’ And on we 
went. Oh, I tell you, life is cheap on this river 1 ” 

“ But Mr. Pinkey was acquainted—that is, he 
had got acquainted—with the captain,” said Jacob. 

“That made the difference, probably. That 
accounts for the captain’s trusting him for your 
fares, and wanting to get hold of that belt. Other¬ 
wise, and aside from that, I’m astonished.” 
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“ How, astonished ? What do you mean ? ” im¬ 
plored Jacob. 

“ What I mean is, your Professor Pinkey is play¬ 
ing ’possum.” And the philosophical Sam smiled 
with the most satisfied and offensive self-conceit. 

“Playing-” stammered Jacob. 

“’Possum,” said Longshore. “You know the 
’possum, or opossum, one of the queerest creatur’s 
in nature. The mother has a pouch at her breast, 
which she puts her young ones in.; she holds it 
open with her fore-paws and drops them in with 
her teeth. She carries ’em about in it till they get 
big enough to ride on her back, and hold on to her 
tail by twisting their tails about it—the funniest 
sight ye ever did see ! The niggers have great fun 
hunting ’em moonlight nights.” 

“ So do white boys,” exclaimed Jacob, impatient 
to the point of vexation. “ I’ve seen ’possums; I 
don’t want a sermon on ’em now ! ” 

“ But you want to know what I think, and I’m 
telling ye,” was the philosophical reply. “ The 
'possum, when caught, has a curious trick of mak¬ 
ing believe dead. You may stir it up with a stick, 
and even put your knife into its hide, and it ’ll lie 
perfectly quiet, but watching its chance to escape.” 

“ I know all that! ” said Jacob, despairingly. 
“But it is n’t possible you can mean that my 
friend, Mr. Pinkey-” 

“Yes, it is possible,” said Sam. “ 1 mean, Mr. 
Pinkey aint drownded any more ’n you or I.” 

Jacob stared at him. The peddler continued: 

“ Now see how everything works into my theory. 
Pinkey had gambled, and most likely lost money. 
He owed the captain; he owed you. The boat 
capsized at just the right time and in the right 
place. In the confusion he got into the tree-tops 
without being seen. The tree-tops hid him while 
he got into that gully there, and he climbed up 
that into the woods.” 


“ 1 don’t believe a word of it 1 ” exclaimed Jacob, 
almost angrily. 

“ You don’t want to believe it,” said Longshore, 
with a quaint smile. 

“ No, I don’t! I’d as lief think my friend wa« 
<lrowned,—almost,—as believe he would be sc 
cowardly and so mean 1 ” replied Jacob, with pas- 
sionate earnestness. 

“ That accounts for it,” said the philosopher. 
‘It’s about the hardest thing to get a man to 
believe what he don’t want to believe. You’d 
rather, of course, think that money-belt is in the 
river than that a rascal has run away with it. I 
should if’t was mine. There’d be more chance of 
seeing my money again.” 

««A ^ care for the money,” cried Jacob. 

And 1 would like to know that Mr. Pinkey is n’t 
wned. But he’s not a rascal, and he never 


would have left me to think he was dead while he 
was merely running away! That I’m sure of.” 

“ Just what I expected,” replied the smiling Sam. 
“ Your mind has n’t been used to weighing evi¬ 
dence in a sperrit of philosophical inquiry. But 
here comes Quaker Matthew; we ’ll put it to him, 
and see what he says.” 

Close by the shore, in a small-boat, two men 
were approaching, one of whom had a somewhat 
rugged face, with strong features, heavy gray eye¬ 
brows, and a singularly quiet, benign expression. 
There was nothing about his garb to indicate his 
character, for he wore a common straw hat, and 
was without a coat; but Jacob knew at once that 
this was the father of Ruth. 

The other “ man ” turned out to be a boy, con¬ 
siderably larger, but not much older, than Jacob. 
He pulled the oars, while Matthew sat in the stem 
and pushed or steered with a pole. The boat soon 
grounded alongside the Ark, and the peddler shook 
hands with Matthew as he stepped ashore. 

Jacob left all the talking to his friend, who stated 
the facts in the case, together with his theory, and 
then appealed to Matthew’s philosophical mind for 
an opinion. Jacob also looked into that calm and 
powerful face and the clear gray eyes, and waited 
almost as anxiously as if the life or death of his 
friend depended upon the words about to be spoken. 

But Matthew Lane, unlike Sam Longshore, did 
not set himself up for an oracle. He said, quietly: 

“What thee says, Samuel, is indeed possible, 
but by no means certain. Of course, after such a 
rain, it is useless to look for the marks of footsteps. 
And it seems to me that search for the body will 
be equally fruitless. I had made up my mind to 
that as we rowed up along the shore.” 

“What, then, shall I do?” Jacob burst forth, 
despairingly. 

“ I will tell thee, my lad,” replied Matthew, lay¬ 
ing his large brown hand kindly on the boy’s 
shoulder. “Thee shall go home with me, and 
spend as many days as thee chooses looking for 
thy friend. We will also have the loss advertised 
in the towns down the river. It is a question which 
time perhaps will solve, and I promise to help thee 
all I can.” 

The boy’s heart swelled with mingled emotions 
of grief and gratitude. 

“ But how can 1—what can I ever do to pay you 
for your trouble ? ” he stammered forth, with diffi¬ 
culty mastering a great sob. 

“There will be time enough later to consider 
that. But go with us now; I would not remain 
here alone to-day, brooding over thy sorrow.” 

Sam Longshore grinned in his drj'est manner, 
and observed: 

“ I never found friend Matthew much of a phi- 
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losopher, but his advice is always good, and my 
advice is to take it. Anyway, I must go about my 
business, and try to make up for lost time. If you ’re 
goin’ down the river now, I ’ll give you a lift!” 

The “lift” was accepted. It consisted simply 
in taking the small-boat in tow after the Ark had 
got headed down the river. The little engine chow- 
chowed^ the paddles flew, the current assisted, and 
away went steamer and skiff in a style which would 
have diverted Jacob, had he not felt almost stunned 
by the result of the morning’s investigations. 

The passage down the river and up the creek to 
Matthew Lane’s shore was quickly made. There 
the boat and the Ark parted company, the peddler 
promising to give Matthew’s folks a call on his 
return from the village above. 

Chapter XXL 

JACOB AND THE QUAKER FAMILY. 

Jacob remained two days with the Quaker fam¬ 
ily,—days that passed so quietly that there is little 
to be said about them. But they were very mem¬ 
orable days to the boy. . He never had imagined 
anything so beautiful as the relations of husband 
and wife and daughter to each other; that humble 
little home seemed filled with an atmosphere of 
love; and its influence over him was all the more 
soothing and durable for the great sorrow that had 
just softened his heart. 

Matthew had a small farm, which he himself 
worked, with occasional aid from the boy who went 
with him in the boat. Jacob wished that he could 
have found work there too. But that was not to be. 

On the evening of the second day, as Jacob sat 
with the family in their little sitting-room, Matthew 
said to him: 

“ Mary and I have been thinking a good deal of 
thy case, Jacob, and it seems to us wrong that thee 
should be longer deceived. To-day, when we saw 
thee going again to the river-side, looking for thy 
friend, we resolved to tell thee what we think; 
though I fear the truth may be sadder to thee than 
the falsehood that has been imposed upon thee.” 

Jacob turned pale. He could not conceive what 
was coming. The Quaker’s clear gray eyes looked 
kindly upon him from beneath their bushy brows; 
he noticed, too, that Ruth gave him a quick glance 
of concern and sweet pity. Her mother, who sat 
sewing by the table, did not look up, but kept her 
eyes fixed upon her work with an expression full of 
grave, motherly solicitude. 

Matthew went on: 

“ It is often easier and better to lose a friend by 
death, than to lose our faith in him and in human¬ 
ity through his misdeeds. I can understand why 
thee did not wish to accept Samuel’s conclusion in 


the matter; and for the sake of thy young heart, 

I wish we might say it was wrong. But I am now 
well convinced that it is in the main correct.” 

“You think-” gasped poor Jacob. 

But his heart was in his throat, and he could not 
say another word. All the while he felt the eyes 
of the sweet young Quakeress fixed upon him with 
deepening concern and pity. 

“ I talked the matter over with Mary that even¬ 
ing ; and since then we have drawn out from thee 
a pretty full description of thy friend’s dress and 
appearance. So that no doubt remains in our 
mind^ that he is alive, and that he was the wet 
stranger who came to our house and slept with 
thee here that first night.” 

Jacob started as if he had been pricked by a 
sharp point. He looked appealingly at Matthew’s 
wife, who now laid aside her work, and bent her 
gaze upon him, with a gentle, tremulous smile. 

“ Yea, Jacob,” she said, “ I think there can be 
no doubt that he was thy bedfellow. He had thy 
friend’s mustache and little strip of beard up and 
down the chin, and his ringlets, though they were 
in a stringy condition from his drenching. And 
though his coat was then buttoned across his chest, 
and not with one button at the waist, his dress 
corresponded well with thy description of it.” 

“ Do not be cast down at the news of thy friend’s 
unfaithfulness,” said Matthew. “ No doubt he has 
some good excuse for himself; cruel as it seems in 
him to have left thee to suffer so.” 

“ I know he has,” said Jacob. “ And I am 
glad—if he is alive. But I thought so much of 
him,—I would n’t hear a word against his honor; 
though all the while, in my own heart, I felt there 
was something not quite true about him; and 
now, to have him turn out so much worse than I 
suspected, or anybody said-” 

A sob, which had been all the while coming, 
though resolutely kept back, finished the sentence. 

Matthew went on, with gentle kindness: 

“ And do not fall into the error of thinking that 
all the’ world is bad because the friend of thy trust 
has deceived thee.” 

“ How can I think that ? ” said Jacob,—“ after I 
have been in this house ! ” 

Kind as Matthew was, he had appeared calm and 
unmoved until now. But these words touched him, 
and his lips quivered before he spoke again. 

“ Now, thee must leave thy friend’s imaginary 
grave, and think of thy own future, Jacob. We 
would be glad to keep thee here; but that would 
not be well. We could not give thee constant 
employment; and I am sure thee can do better 
elsewhere. We have a nephew in Jackson, the 
capital of Jackson County,—a man of means,— 
largely interested in the iron-works there; I will 
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give thee a letter to him, which thee will find of 
service. And I think thee had better depart in 
the morning. Ruth shall convey thee a few miles 
in the wagon; after which, thee can finish the 
journey on foot at the end of the second day.” 

This was another shock to the boy’s heart. Hav¬ 
ing lost his one friend, his impulse was to cling 
to these new ones, with all the might of his young 
and strong affections. 

“ If I go to their nephew, I may see them again,” 
was the one cheering thought that flashed across 
the darkjiess of his future. 


through every doubt and trouble. Remember 
that worldly advantages are deceitful, and that they 
soon pass away; but that truth, and the gains of 
the heart and soul, are real and eternal. Keep 
thy youth and manhood pure. Help others. Let 
love be thy law. Farewell! ” 

Mary said less, but gave him a motherly kiss. 

“ I can nev'er thank you ! ” he said. “ But I 
shall never forget you ! ” 

With which words, uttered in a broken voice, he 
turned from that hospitable door, which had be¬ 
come so dear to him, and climbed up into the old 



“the horse went slowly, but the time went past.' 


That gleam of hope consoled him at the time, 
^d gave him fortitude to bear the parting from 
Matthew and Mary the next morning. 

Everything wa? ready for an early start. Mat¬ 
hew had his letter written, which he gave to Jacob 
^ler breakfast, with a little money, and a few words 

of earnest counsel. 

Thee has trusted an outward friend hitherto, 
sod he has deceived thee. Now thee must rel> 
that inner Friend, who w'ill never betraj 
^ ^e, nor guide thee wrong. Question thy con- 
^lence, Jacob, and follow that single ray, which, 
ough sometimes faintly seen, will lead thee safel> 


one-horse wagon, where the little Quakeress, Ruth, 
was already waiting for him, reins in hand. 

Chapter XXII. 

A JOURNEY, AND A SURPRISE AT THE END 
OF IT. 

It was still in the dewy morning, and the world 
was bathed in sunshine and silvery mist, when 
Jacob started on his journey, riding with Ruth in 
the checkered light, along by a fringe of birches 
on the banks of the creek. 

Both were a long time silent. At least, it 
seemed a long time to Jacob, who wished to break 
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through the constraint which deep emotion had 
cast upon his tongue, and enjoy the little Quaker¬ 
ess’s society while he could ; for from her, too, he 
must soon part. She knew that he was thinking 
and feeling deeply, and would not intrude upon 
his reverie with any forced or trivial words. 

They had not gone much more than a mile, how¬ 
ever, when they heard a quick panting of steam, 
and saw the little Ark coming down the creek. 

There is Sam Longshore I ” cried Jacob. “ I 
should like to bid him good-bye.” 

So Ruth drove in between the trees, close to the 
edge of the bank, and Jacob stood up in the wagon 
and showed his little black bag and swung his cap. 

“ Good-bye I ” he shouted down to the peddler, 
at the wheel with his dog Ripper. 

Longshore shut off steam, and drifting near the 
shore, shouted up at Jacob: 

“ Off, are you ? ” 

** Yes,—going to Jackson.” 

“ Found out that what I said was about so, 
did n’t ye ? ” said Sam. “ Well, you ’ll find out, 
soon or late, that a good many other things I 
said are so, too. Think on ’em, young man, and 
remember Sam Longshore.” 

** Be sure I will! ” cried Jacob, heartily. 

“ There’s one other thing I wanted to say to 
you,—about the attraction of the sun and planets, 
—which has a bearing on the theory of-” 

But just here, the lank form and puckered face 
of the peddler were shut from view by the projec¬ 
tion of his little cabin roof, as the Ark, drifting 
past, carried him down the creek. 

“ Is n’t he a strange man ?” said Ruth, laughing. 

Yes,” replied Jacob ,—** the queerest mortal I 
ever saw. But he has set me thinking about some 
things, and I’m very glad I met him. It seems 
to me,” he added, after a pause, “that I have 
learned more in the past few days than in all my 
life before.” 

“ How is that ? ” Ruth inquired, glad to hear 
him talk. 

“ Oh, I knew so little of human nature and life ! 
I started off with the grand idea of being my own 
master; and I have found everything so different 
from what I expected I ” 

“Thee has had a great trial,” said the little 
Quakeress. “ Is thee sorry ? ” 

“How can I be sorry,” replied Jacob, “since 
it has brought me acquainted with your folks? 
Oh ! ” he exclaimed, “ after I had lost my only 
friend in the world,—and, what was worse, lost 
faith in him,—I don’t know what would have 
become of me if it had n’t been for the kindness, 
the- I can’t say what I mean ! ” 

“ I am so glad thee came to our house ! ” said 
Ruth, soothingly. 


“ Are your cousin’s folks—where I am going— 
anything like you?” Jacob asked, after another 
pause. 

“They are Friends,—what the world calls 
Quakers,” replied Ruth. “ And my cousin is a 
very good man, I believe. But thee will find him 
full of business, and not very much like my father. 
Our people are not all alike.” 

“So I have found. I never knew but one 
Quaker before,—I mean Friend,” stammered 
Jacob, correcting himself. 

“ Oh, I don’t mind thy calling us Quakers,” said 
Ruth, turning upon him with a sweet, bright smile. 

“ He is a hard old fellow ! ” Jacob went on, 
smiling and blushing at some amusing recollec¬ 
tion. “ He tried to cheat me, buying my aunt’s 
cow, and I told him pretty plainly what I thought. 
It was very foolish in me ; but he made me mad I ” 

“ Thee should not suffer thyself to be made 
mad, Jacob,” said Ruth, gently. 

“ I know it. And I ought not to have sauced 
Friend David, if he did call me grasping, when 
he was the grasping one, as was proved at the auc¬ 
tion, when he paid more than I’d asked for the cow 
before, and more than twice what he’d offered. He 
gave me a sort of prejudice against Quakers. But 
it is cured now! I don’t know just what your peo¬ 
ple believe, but I would give anything to be as 
good a man as your father 1 It seems to me every¬ 
body must feel how good he is.” 

“Yea, I think so,” said Ruth. “Even dumb 
animals feel it, too. People from ever so far 
around bring him horses and oxen to tame,— 
break, as they call it. He never whips them; 
they seem to know at once that he is their friend, 
and they give right up to him. No dog will ever 
touch him. I remember the first time we ever saw 
Samuel Longshore’s Ark. Samuel had left his dog 
to guard it, when my father and I saw it by the 
shore, and went down to look at it. The dog 
growled dreadfully, but my father said to him 
kindly, though in a tone of authority, * Come 
here! ’ and he came right up and licked his 
hands. Samuel said there was n’t another man in 
the world who could have done it.” 

Another*silence. Then Jacob said : 

“ I hope I shall see you again sometime. Do 
you ever visit your cousin’s folks in Jackson ? ” 

“ I have been there twice, but not very lately. 
It is more likely that thee will visit us, than that I 
shall see thee there. Meanwhile, thee must write 
to us, and let us know how thee prospers.” 

“ And will you write to me ? ” 

“ Yea, I think so,” said Ruth, simply. 

That promise made Jacob happy. His tongue 
was now loosed, and he talked freely with his com¬ 
panion during the remainder of their ride. They 
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passed the village, and drove several miles along a 
pleasant country road, while the sun rose higher 
and higher in the heavens, and beat down upon 
them so that Jacob took an umbrella from the 
bottom of the wagon and held it over their heads. 

At length Ruth said: 

“ There are the stump fences, where my father 
said I would better leave thee.” 

“Oh! so soon?" cried Jacob. “Then drive 
slowly I I don’t know what will happen to me after 
we part, but I am sure I shall be very lonesome ! ” 

“ He did not say just where I was to leave thee, 
and I think I may drive a little way beyond the 
beginning of the stump fences,” replied Ruth. 

“ I thought of that, but was ashamed to ask it— 
it seemed too much. You will have to go back 
alone, and the sun will be so hot! ” 


“ But I shall have the umbrella, and thee will 
have none, Jacob. I shall not mind being alone, 
for I shall have my own thoughts for company. I 
shall think of thee, walking on with thy bag in the 
hot sun ! ” 

The horse went very slowly indeed; but the time 
went fast, and the moment of parting soon came. 
The roadway was narrow, and Jacob helped to turn 
the wagon about and head the horse homeward. 
Then, standing by the wheel, he reached up to 
shake hands with Ruth, and say good-bye. 

After they had parted, he walked on, but stopped 
and turned often to see her driving away under the 
little umbrella; and once she turned to look at 
him. But it was a long way off. Then she came 
to a turn in the road, and disappeared. And once 
more Jacob was alone in the world. 


{To be contiHued.) 



Not only in the Christmas-tide 
The holy baby lay; 

But month by month his home he blessed. 
And brightened every day. 


He made the winter soft as spring, 

The summer brave and clear. 

For Christ, who lived for all the world, 
Was part of all the year. 
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IVANHOE. 


Bv Donald G. Mitchell. 

I don’t think I shall ever forget my first reading old tournament-ground where was held the famous 


of Scott’s story of “ Ivanhoe,”—not if I live to be 
as old as Commodore Vanderbilt. 

It was about the time when I was half through 
Adam’s Latin Grammar (which nobody studies 
now). I was curled up in an eaSy-chair, with one 



THE SWINEHERD AND WAMBA. 


of those gilt-backed volumes in my hand, which 
made a long array in a little upstairs book-case 
of a certain • stone house that fronts the sea. 
Snowing, I think, and promising good sliding 
down-hill (we knew nothing about any such word 
as ‘‘coasting” in those days). But snow, and 
sleds, and mittens were all forgotten in that charm¬ 
ing story, where I saw old Saxon England and the 
brave Coeurde Lion, who was king, and a pretty 
princess, and dashing men-at-arms, and heard 
clash of battle, and bugle notes, and prayerful 
entreaties of a sweet Jewess, and anthems in old 
abbeys. 

All these so lingered in my mind, that when 
years after I went rambling through England, I 
wandered one day all around the town of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche to find—if it might be found_the 


fete that opens so grandly the story of “Ivanhoe;” 
and in going through Sherwood Forest (what is 
left of it), I think the Robin Hood of Scott’s story 
was as lively in my thought as the Robin Hood of 
the old ballads. 

And now St. Nicholas wants the story told 
over in a few pages. A few pages! Ah! there 
was a time when I wished the two hundred pages 
could be stretched into five hundred ! I hear the 
young people of our day complain that they can’.t 
like the long talks and the long descriptions, and 
that Scott’s books are too slow for them. Well, 
well! I know that the day of chivalry, and of men- 
at-anns, and “knights caparisoned” is gone by; 
but there are old heads into which the din of those 
gone-by times does come at odd intervals, floating 
musically, and never so musically as on the pages 
of Scott. What if we try to whisk a little of this 
music into a page of storj^ ? 

The first scene shows a swineherd, with rough 
jerkin; his tangled hair is his only cap, and a brass 
band is around his neck, and he is talking with the 
fool Wamba, who sits upon a bank in th^ forest. 
They are the serfs of an old Saxon named Cedric, 
who lives near by, in a great, sprawling, half-forti¬ 
fied country-house. And when Gurth, the swine¬ 
herd, and Wamba go home at night, there is met 
a great company in the hall of Cedric, their mas¬ 
ter. A famous Templar knight. Sir Brian du 
Bois-Guilbert, is there with his retinue; and 
Cedric has seated by him Rowena, a beautiful 
princess, who is living under his guardianship; 
and there is a pilgrim from the Holy Land in the 
company,—who is a disguised knight (and the 
son of Cedric, but has been disinherited by the 
father because he has dared to love the beautiful 
Rowena); and there is a rich old white-bearded 
Jew,—Isaac of York,—who is buffeted by the com¬ 
pany, but who is richer than them all. The tim¬ 
ber roof of the apartment is begrimed with smoke, 
that rises from a great fire-place at the end of the 
hall. Yet the meats are good, and there is wine 
and ale. There is talk of the battles of the Cru¬ 
saders in Palestine, and of the valiant deeds of 
Ricjiard the Lion-hearted, who is a prisoner (or 
thought to be) somewhere in Europe; and there is 
talk, too, of the great tournament at Ashby, where 
all the company is going on the morrow. 

But no one knows the secret of the disguised 
pilgfnm, who at dawn next day steals out secretly, 
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—taking Gurth with him, and telling the swine¬ 
herd who he really is. He befriends the Jew, too; 
and so, through his aid, procures a steed and new 
armor for the battle of the tournament 
It was a gorgeous scene at Ashby. Prince 
John, the usurping king (brother to Richard), was 
there with his court, and Rowena beautiful as 


write their own names, and it was a long time 
before there was any such thing in existence as a 
printed book. But yet I think the show of fine 
feathers and silks, and coquetry, was as great then 
as it w'ould be in any such great assemblage now. 

Well, in all the knightly sports of the early part 
of the day, Bois-Guilbert was easily chief; but 
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the point of his lance. This meant deadly strife; This was a most splendid thing for Rebecca to 
while, before this time, all the combats had been do, we all thought. 

with blunted javelins. The next day, there was a little army on each 

So the knights took up position, and at a blast side in the contest: Bois-Guilbert leading one, 
from the trumpets dashed forward into the middle and Ivanhoe the other. For a long time the 



of the lists, and met with a shock, that must have 
been a fearful thing to see. Neither was un¬ 
horsed, though the lances of both were shattered 
in splinters. At the second trial, Bois-Guilbert 
rolled over in the dust, and the strange knight 
(whose real name was Ivanhoe) was declared victor. 

The air rang with shouts, and Ivanhoe tode 
around the lists to single out a fair lady who should 
be queen of the next day’s 
fete; of course, he chose 
Rowena, the Saxon princess, 
who sat beside Athelstane, 
who was of royal Saxon blood, 
and was her declared lover, 
and favored by Cedric, who 
sat also beside her. 

But neither Cedric, nor 
Rowena, nor Prince John 
knew who the strange knight 
could be, since he had re¬ 
fused to lift the visor of his 
helmet, or to declare his 
name. The Jew, Isaac of 
York, doubtless knew the 
steed and the armor, and 
may have whispered what he 
knew to Rebecca; for when 
Ivanhoe, at evening, sent his 
man Gurth to pay the Jew 
for his equipments, the beau¬ 
tiful Rebecca detained the 
messenger at the door, and 
paid him back the money— 
and more ; saying that so true and good a knight, 
who had befriended her father, owed him nothing. 


result was doubtful; but, at last, Ivanhoe was 
beset by three knights at once,—Bois-Guilbert, 
Athelstane, and Front de Boeuf; and surely would 
have been conquered if a new party had not 
appeared. This was a gigantic knight in black 
armor, with no device, and who had acted the slug¬ 
gard. He rode up at sight of Ivanhoe’s sore 
need, and with a careless blow or two from mace 
or battle-ax, sent Front de 
Bceuf and Athelstane reeling 
in the dust. After this, the 
victory of Ivanhoe was easy 
and complete. 

They led him up to receive 
the crown from Rowena, the 
queen of the fete; and they 
unloosed his helmet, though 
he made signs to them to for¬ 
bear; and Cedric knew his 
son, and Rowena knew her 
lover, and Prince John knew 
the favorite of the wronged 
King Richard, whose power 
he was usurping. 

But the poor knight was 
wounded grievously; and, 
taking off his corslet, the 
attendants found a spear-head 
driven into his breast. And 
he was taken away to be cared 
for,—none knew exactly by 
whom; but it appeared after¬ 
ward that it was by those in 
the employ of Rebecca, who, like many ladies of 
that day, was a great mistress of the healing craft. 



REBECCA AND THE MESSENGER. 
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A day or two later, as 1 remember, he was out and report to the poor knight Ivanhoe how 
journeying in a litter under care of the Jew and the battle is going. She says a giant, in black 
Rebecca, who were attacked by outlaws ; and armor, is heading the attacking party, and that 
after this, claimed the protection of Cedric and he thunders with his great battle-ax upon the 
Athelstane, and their company, who also were postern gate, as if the might of an army were in 



journeying through the same region; but these 
latter did not know who was the wounded man in 
the litter. Even if they had known, they could 
not have protected him against the enemies who 
presently beset them; for they all were taken cap¬ 
tive and lodged in the great castle of Front de 
Bceuf. 

Ah, what a castle it was! What dungeons! 
What mysterious posterns ! What embrasures, 
and courts, and turrets, and thick walls, and secret 
passages! 

I see in one of its dungeons the old Jew, appeal¬ 
ing tc Front de Bceuf, who threatens to draw out 
his teeth one by one, or to roast 
him by the dungeon fire, if he will 
not disgorge his money. 

I see Rebecca, beautiful and de¬ 
fiant, wooed by Bois-Guilbert, as 
captives are always wooed by con¬ 
querors, until, with proud daring, 
she threatens to throw herself from 
the embrasure of the window, head¬ 
long down the walls. 

I see Cedric disguised as priest 
and making his escape, and fling¬ 
ing back bribes in ^om. I see 
Ivanhoe stretched upon his sick 
couch, helpless, and listening yearn¬ 
ingly to the sounds that come up 
from the castle walls. I see the 
‘dutiful Rebecca—who is in at¬ 
tendance upon him (we boys were 
an so glad of that)^xposing her¬ 
self to chance arrows from Robin Hood’s band, who 
are attacking the castle, only that she may look 


his hand. She says the men go down under his 
strokes as if God’s lightning had smitten them. 
He knows who it must be. It is—it can be no 
other than the Black Sluggard of the tournament— 
Richard I. of England! 

“ Look again, Rebecca.” 

‘‘God of Abraham! They are toppling over a 
great stone from the battlements; it must crush 
the brave knight! ” 

Poor Ivanhoe ! Poor captives! 

“ But no, he is safe; he is thundering at the gate; 
it splinters under his blows! Ah, the blood! the 
trampled men! Great God! are these thy children ?” 





rKONT D» MEUF DEMANDING MON^Y OF ISAAC. 


Yet even now, there are inner and higher walls 
of the castle to be climbed or battered down. 
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Never would they have been taken except there 
had been treachery within. A wretched woman— 
Ulrica, victim of Front de Bceuf—has set a match to 
a great store of fuel, and smoke and flame belch 
out: the defenders have fires to fight, and their 
outposts are weakened, and the attacking party 
press on and secure the citadel. I seem to see 
smoke and flame, and crashing towers, under 
whose ruins lie buried Front de Bceuf and the 
miserable Ulrica. Then, upon a patch of green¬ 
sward, under the shadow of a near grove of oaks, 
the victors gather slowly to measure their spoil. 

The Saxon Rowena is safe—so is the Jew and 
Cedric. Athelstane has received what seems his 
death-wound. Ivanhoe has been snatched out of 
the jaws of destruction by the arm of King Rich¬ 
ard, who bids Cedric be reconciled with his son; 
which bidding the old Saxon curmudgeon cannot 
deny; and he is half disposed to favor—now that 
the royal lover Athelstane is out of the way—the 
pretensions of Ivanhoe to the hand and heart of 
Rowena. Robin Hood, in his suit of green, gets 
free grace for all his misdeeds as outlaw, and, with 
one of his “merry men,”—a certain jolly friar of 
Copmanhurst (who does not know the secret of 
thie Black Knight),—the easy-going, stalwart king 


borne away a captive by a knight who was none 
other than the wicked Templar, Bois-Guilbert. 
Whither, none knew; nor does the story of her 
seizure come to the ears of Ivanhoe (for which, I 
fear, Rowena was glad), who is borne away to some 
religious house, where he will have more orthodox, 
though not more gentle, care than the tender 
Rebecca would have rendered. 

After this, I seem to see a great crowd of mourners 
in some old monastery or religious house of some 
sort, bewailing (with good eating and flagons of 
ale) the lost Athelstane; and in the middle of the 
funeral feast—which the king had honored with his 
presence, and Rowena, and the knight Ivanhoe— 
lo! Athelstane himself, with his grave-clothes on 
him, suddenly appears! Good old Walter Scott 
loved such surprises as he loved a good dinner. 
The royal Saxon lover of Rowena was not really 
dead, but had only been stunned by a fearful blow. 
But the blow has cleared his brain, ai^d made him 
see that Rowena cares more for the little finger of 
Ivanhoe than for his whole body; so he tells 
Cedric he gives up his claim. 

And what does Ivanhoe say ? 

There is no Ivanhoe to be found. A mysterious 
messenger has summoned him away, and though 
scarce able to sit his horse, for his sore 
wounds, he has put on his armor and 
dashed through the outlying forests. He 
rides hard, and he rides fast, for there is 
a dear life at stake. Whose ? 

(If we were writing a novel, we should 
say “ Chapter Second” here, and make 

a break. Then we should begin-) 

We return now to Rebecca. Bois-Guil¬ 
bert had indeed borne her away, and had 
lodged her in a great house that belonged 
to the Knights Templar. But the Grand 
Master of the Templars, to whom Bois- 
Guilbert owed obedience, was a very 
severe man, and a very curious, prying 
man; and he found out speedily what 
Bois-Guilbert had done; and he found 
out that this young woman, beautiful as 
she was, was a Jewess; and there were 
some among the Templars who said she 
was a sorceress, too, and had practiced 
her sorcery upon Bois-Guilbert. So this Grand 
Master of the Templars brought the poor girl 
to trial for sorcery (though she was the most 
Christian and most lovable creature in the whole 
book)I 

It was a sorry, sham trial: the Templars all on 
one side, and the poor Jewess on the other (for 
the miserable fellow, Bois-Guilbert, was afraid to 
open his mouth in her defense). He told her, 
indeed, that he would save her, and run off with 



has a sparring-match (which to every boy-reader 
of our time was delightful), and which ended with 
putting the great jolly friar sprawling in the dirt. 
What a brave, stout king was Richard, to be sure 1 
But the only real grief among all who have 
been rescued is shown by the poor old Jew—not 
so much for the moneys which the barons and the 
church-people have shorn him of, as for his daugh¬ 
ter. The sweet Rebecca has not been crushed, 
mdeed, in the ruin of the castle; but she has been 
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her, if she would go; but she scorned him with a 
most brave and beautiful scorn. Of course she 
came off badly at the trial, as they meant she 
should. She was condemned to be burned ! Only 
one chance for escape was left—she might sum¬ 
mon a knight to her defense, who must contend 
against the bravest and strongest of the Templars. 


him that the good knight left the scene of Athel- 
stane’s coming-to-life. 

The morning came. The faggots were piled up; 
the match-fire was ready; the Templars were all 
gathered; the stout Brian du Bois-Guilbert, armed 
cap-a-pie^ was ready for any champion; the great 
warning-bell began tolling—One ! two ! three- 


REBECCA* 

If her champion won, she might go free; if he 
failed, by a hair’s breadth, the faggots would be 
kindled around her. 

But who would defend a Jewess? Who would 
be champion for a suspected sorceress ? 

She craved the privilege of sending out a mes- 
^*iger, in faint hope of finding a champion. And 
jhe messenger rqde—a good fellow—rode fast, rode 
'twas he that found Ivanhoe, and’t was with 


S TRIAL. 

What dust is that rising yonder? It is—it is a 
knight—in full armor; he approaches—he comes 
in plain sight. It is Ivanhoe; but ah, so weak, so 
wearied, so wasted by his sickness! There is but 
little hope for poor Rebecca. But he enters the 
lists; he braves the challenger; the trumpet 
sounds; the steeds dash away to the encounter, 
and the crash of meeting comes. 

The Grand Master strains his eyes to see what 
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figures shall come out from that cloud of dust. 
One is down,— prostrate utterly,—dying. Of 
course it must be the enfeebled and fatigued Ivan- 
hoe. But no—no—it is not! It is Bois-Guil- 
bert who is dying! And what is this new cloud 
of dust and tramp, of cavalry? It is Richard of 
England, who has followed hard upon the track 
of Ivanhoe; for he has heard of his errand, and 
knows he is unfit to encounter the strongest of the 
Templar Knights. He has brought a squadron 
of armed men with him, too, to seize upon all 
traitors in the ranks of the Templars; and lo! 
above the roof and towers of the Grand Master 
of the Templars the royal standard of England is 
even now floating in the breeze. And Rebecca is 
safe, and Ivanhoe is safe. 

And did he marry her? 

Ah, no! He married the Saxon Rowena; 
and they had a grand wedding in York Minster, 
where now you may see the pavement on which 
they walked. 


One day after the wedding,—it may have been 
a week later,—a visitor asked an interview with 
the bride. The visitor was a closely veiled lady 
of most graceful figure. You guess who it was— 
Rebecca. She brought a gift for the bride of Ivan¬ 
hoe,—a gorgeous necklace of diamonds,—so mag¬ 
nificent that Rowena felt like refusing the gift. 

“ I pray you, take them, dear lady,” said Rebecca. 
“ I owe this, and more, to the good knight,— 

your honored-” Here she broke down. But 

she recovered herself presently—kissed the hand 
of Rowena—passed out. 

I think Rowena was glad her visitor did not meet 
Ivanhoe upon the stairs; I think she was glad, 
too, that the lovely Rebecca went over seas pres¬ 
ently to Spanish Grenada, though she pretended 
not to be. 

I know if / had been Ivanhoe- But we will 

not try to mend a story of Scott’s; least of all, 
when we crowd one of his novels into a few pages, 
as we have done here. 


TROTTY’S LECTURE BUREAU. 

(Not a Trotty Story, but a Trotiy Scrap. Told for Trottfs Friends.) 

By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


** Our peoples do,” said Trotty. That was 
reason sufficient to Trotty’s mind for doing any¬ 
thing ; and whether “ our peoples ” were three 
times as big as Trotty and thirty times as wise, or 
not, was a matter of not the slightest consequence 
in this young gentleman’s view of things. 

“ Our pAples have a lecture bureau,” urged 
Trotty. “ I want the spare-’oom bureau, mamma, 
vat’s got a marble top. Nita said it better have 
a marble top, and Nate, he said he’d just as lieve 
play inf the spare-’oom as out the tool-house. 
My lecture is wroten and ready,” argued Trotty, 
persuasively. ** I wrotened it on some old ongvel- 
lopes 1 found in you’ table-drawer while you'd gone 
to meeting I ” 

This final argument did not have exactly the 
effect Trotty had anticipated. He not only did not 
get a marble lecture bureau on that occasion, but 
his very MS. was unceremoniously taken away 
from him, and an old French grammar serenely 
offered to him instead,—this not five minutes before 


the advertised hour of one’s lecture, was, as any 
one will see, an interference with free speech diffi¬ 
cult for calmer minds than Trotty’s to tolerate. 

“ Trotty,” said his mother, with some solemnity, 
** I cannot yet bring my mind to let you take your 
papa’s love-letters.” 

“ Poo’ dear dead papa! ” interrupted Trotty, 
softly ; but I did n’t know he wroten his letters 
in you’ table-drawer.” 

“ Papa’s love-letters for a lyceum lJurcau ! ” 
proceeded mamma. “You may have the French 
grammar, and there’s an old bureau out in the 
tool-house with two casters off. That will do for a 
lecture bureau. Don’t tumble off. Give me back 
the letters. Send Nate down-stairs, and now run 
away I ” 

So Trotty sent Nate down-stairs and ran away, 
and the boys told Nita about the bureau, and she 
said she’d rather have had the marble-top, but this 
would do; so Trotty climbed upon the bureau, and 
Nate and Nita sat down upon a wheelbarrow, and 
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they shut the door of the tool-house, and Trotty 
opened the French grammar and delivered the 
opening lecture of the course as follows: 

“MY LECTURE BUREAU. 

“ LECTURE THE FIRST : WOMAN’S SUFFERINGS. 

“My subject, gentlemen and a few ladies, is 
woman’s sufferings. Conjugation the first. 

“Vis lecture bureau is a little rickety, and I ’ll 
be obliged to you, ladies and gentleman, if Nate 
wouldn’t just sit giggling. You can’t laugh, too, 
unless you have four casters. It is n’t very safe. 

“Woman’s sufferings. Hem! Ho — haw — 
hem I Woman’s sufferings, my friends, is an 
awful subject,—a norful subject. It has been 
wroten on. It has been lectured to. I ’ve heard 
ministers pray to it, and my brother Max makes 
fimofit. \Pause.'\ 

“ I never heard it lectured at on such a rickety 
old bureau as this. 

“ My brethren, women should never vote! — 
should nev-/r vote, gentlemen and ladies. Vey 
don’t know enough. Vey aint strong enough. 
Vey can-w/ go to war, ladies and gentlemen ! 

“ My papa went to war. But he died. But he 
was n’t a woman. 

“ My fiiends, I tell you girls aint grown to vote. 
They wear dresses. They can’t play base-ball. 
Once I knew a girl tried to spin a top, but she 
could n’t. It was n’t Nita; she need n’t fink. 
Nita was married to me. She knows better. 
Brethren, I tell you vis on purposely,—women 
can-w/ vote, I tell you ! 

“ My friends, vis is a solemn subject. Let me 
say a few words to you as a momentum of this 
matter. My brother Max, he gave me a nold bad 
cent once as a momentum of him, but I frew it 
down the well, you’d better fink! My brother 
Max says if women should vote, vis country would 
goto- 

“ If the gentlemen in vis audience don’t stop 
frowing paper balls at vis lecture bureau, I will 
never assume this subject without four casters ! 

“ Brethren, ‘ If the donkey of my brother should 
carry the pink silk umbrella of my sister-in-law ’— 
oh, hum!— could woman leave her baby crying in 
the cradle, 1 ax you ? 

“ Vat about the donkey is printed in the book. 


but I don’t seem to stand very straight without jig¬ 
gling, and ven you hit you’ head against the cob- 
wel^ on top, 1 fink this lecture is most frough. 

“ Gentlemen, 1 2 i^peal to you ! If—oh—well— 
if ‘ the hat of my father-in-law is in the cage 
of the monkey of my great-grandmother,’ ven, I’d 
like to know, when woman should voted, if vis 
country would not go to smashf sir! I ax you, 
fellow-citizens and hearers, in the irregular declen¬ 
sion and indicative case, if—I ax you if—ladies 
and brethren and fellow-gentlemen, whether vis 
country --” 

There was a pause, and then a noise. It was a 
solemn pause. It was a dreadful noise. What, 
under the depressing circumstance pictured by the 
lecturer, will become of the country, I cannot say. 
But what became of the bureau is quite clear. If 
the country does not go to smash, that lecture 
bureau did. 

Trotty says it was Nate, Nate says it was Nita. 
Nita says Trotty stood on one foot too long. Per¬ 
haps that one foot was the trouble. At all events, 
in the midst of an impressive gesture with the left 
sole of the other, over went bureau—lecturer—the 
monkey of his great-grandmother—the hat of his 
father-in-law—and woman’s sufferings in one stu¬ 
pendous whole upon the tool-house floor. 

Nate picked him up. Nita jumped up and down 
and cried. The poor little lecturer was dusty and 
crumpled, and there was blood about his face from 
somewhere—nobody knew where. All the bureau 
drawers had tumbled out. Nate thought they’d 
better shut him in one till he got better. But Nita 
thought they’d better call his mother. 

So his mother came out and picked him up, and 
washed him off, and dusted him off, and tied him 
up, and kissed him up, and then they found he was 
about as good as new, and nothing much the worse 
for the lecture bureau. 

“ I fink,” said Trotty, with the air of a martyr 
who had narrowly escaped translation, “ if 1 ’d had 
a tumbler lemonade and a zhinger-snap, I would n’t 
care as much ’bout woman’s sufferings without the 
casters.” 

So Trotty and Nate and Nita had a little tumbler 
of lemonade and a ginger-snap all around, in the 
dining-room, and mamma locked the tool-house 
door upon the ruins of Trotty’s lecture bureau. 
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FLUFFY AND SNUFFY. 

FLUFFY AND SNUFFY. 

By Carrie W. Thompson. 



Fluffy was a little girl, with some nice clean clothes on ; 
Snuffy was a little dog, with a naughty nose on. 





Fluffy had a bowl of broth given her for dinner; 

Snuffy, from a stool near by, watched her,—little sinner! 



Fluffy thought she heard a noise like an organ-grinder; 
Turned her curly* head to look through the pane behind her. 


Snuffy, when she dropped her spoon, went to learn the reason 
Mild respect was in his eye,—in his heart was treason. 
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Fluffy’s thoughts came back to broth, at the time precisely, 
That he turned it upside down, just to cool it nicely. 

Fluffy cried and ran away, with no nice clean clothes on; 
And Snuffy was a little dog, with an injured nose on. 


THE “ HOLLENBERRY ” CUP. 

By Mrs. J. P. Ballard. 


“ Mother, what you think’s brokened ? Your 
* hollenberry ’ cup I All to pieces I ” Susie said 
this all in one breath, holding up the handle and 
a small fragment of a clear, delicate china cup, 
with only one scarlet “ hollenberry,” and part of a 
leaf left on it. “ But don’t scold Will,” she added; 
“he did n’t mean to, and he’s awful sorry now.” 

“How did Willie break it?” asked Susie’s 
Toother, quietly, and not looking nearly as much 
hke scolding Will as Susie had expected, though 
in truth, she was more sorry than Susie knew. For 
the dainty French china cup and saucer—exquisite 
in shape, and bordered with holly leaves and clus¬ 
ters of scarlet holly berries—was dear to her, in 
itself, and as the gift of an absent and cherished 
friend. 

“ Oh, he was arranging the ferns in the tall vase 
—he and Bertha jarred ’em over, whirling about, I 
5’pose; anyway, they were jarred down, and when 
he was putting them up straight the silver vase fell 
over against the cup.” 

“ And / wish,” said Bertha, who now stood just 
f^hind Susie, and was half a head taller, “ / wish 
VoL. IV.— 30 . 


everything pretty we care for was made of silver or 
gold, or else ivory I they would n’t be all 

spoiled to pieces the minute they were touched ! ” 
Mrs. Gaylord smiled as she followed the children 
to the parlor. Will was on the sofa, and Bessie, a 
sweet girl of fourteen, stood by him, trying to fit 
together the fragments, and waiting for Susie’s bit. 

** I’m sorry,” said Will, as he looked above the 
mantel, contemplating the vacancy he had made by 
upsetting the cup. n 

Mrs. Gaylord knew that, before he spoke as well 
as after, so she said, cheerfully, I learned when a 
little girl that it was of no use to cry over spilled 
milk, and I am sure it is too late to begin now.” 
Four pairs of eyes were watching her, and she did 
not think how well she was teaching them the 

same lesson. r • i. r» 

“ You may put the pieces out of sight, Bessie, 

and we will forget it.” 

After leaving them, Bessie took the bits to her 
own room, followed by Bertha and Susie. She 
found that, although there were half a dozen pieces, 
they were all there, and she could fit them exactly. 
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“What a nice surprise it would be to mother 
and Will if this could be very neatly mended,” she 
said, slowly; “ and if two little people can keep a 
secret, I ’ll do my best to make it all right again.” 

“Oh, we can,” said Bertha. 

“We truly will,” said Susie. 

Bessie got a little vial of cement and looked care¬ 
fully at the directions on its side. If Bessie had one 
fault it was impatience. If there were any trait 
likely to enable her to overcome it, she had this 
also. It was the joy it gave her to give others 
pleasant surprises. Her drawing teacher had told 
her that if anything would prevent her success as an 
artist it would be her impatience to finish a piece 
as soon as it was begun. The broken cup proved 
a test. She first brushed the cement on the edges 
of the larger piece, and fitted it to the half cup. 
Then she tried the next in size, but, in pressing it 
gently in its place, out fell the other piece. This 
she tried again and again, while Bertha’s “Oh’s” 
and Susie’s “You never can ! ” did not lessen her 
nervousness. At last she said, “ I see how it is; it 
is a long job. I shall have to put in one piece at a 
time, and wait for that to get dry and tight; and 
that ’ll take one day; and then put in another piece, 
and let that dry, and so on.” 

“ Oh—dear—me! ” said Susie. 

But it was the only way. The next day the chil¬ 
dren went up to their secret work. The large piece 
was in all right. Bessie fitted another to it beauti¬ 
fully. Then she tried one more. Out both fell. 

“ Oh, dear! I’ve half a mind to throw it away. 
Mother thinks it’s gone, anyway.” 

“Can’t you make one piece stay? You know 
what you said,” hinted Bertha; “ and then we can 
go down and forget it till to-morrow.” 

This helped Bessie’s patience, and the second 
piece was put in, and the cup set away. The next 
day all proved well thus far, as before, and again 
Bessie tried to “ finish the job,” but the old rule of 


“ one at a time ” persisted in being obeyed. 
“ Three days more,” sighed Susie. But, lo I on 
the third and last day the one little triangular piece 
that was left would n’t fit in. Somehow it was just 
a little too large for its place. In trying very hard 
to press it in, out came the piece next it. This 
was put back easily, and Bessie said, “ This little 
‘ triangle hole ’ is so far under that it will never 
show, and she walked to the coal-scuttle in the 
closet and dropped the last tiny fragment of china 
down among the black coals, sure that no eye 
would ever see it again. 

“ There ’ll always be a hole in the ‘ hollenberry ’ 
cup! ” sobbed Susie, as the bit of china disappeared. 

“Wait till to-morrow and see,” said Bessie; 
“ we ’ll finish it yet.” 

So the little face brightened again. Next day 
the cup was all right except the one tiny hole. 
Bessie washed it carefully, and the china looked 
more pearly than ever, and the holly berries a 
brighter scarlet. What should be done with the 
hole? A happy thought struck her. She found 
some little snowy flakes of plaster of Paris, and cut 
one with her pen-knife, putting it gently into the 
open place. Then she mixed up a little plaster, 
and smoothed it nicely over and let it harden. 
Sure enough it was all right. Taking a brush 
from her paint-box, with white paint she delicately 
brushed over the cracked lines, and lo ! her patience 
was rewarded. / 

“ No one could tell it was ever brokened ! ” said 
Susie, bending forward, and pressing her hands as 
tightly together as possible to enforce her delight. 

“ I would n’t know it myself! ” said Bertha. 

Bessie carried the cup to its old place beside the 
silver vase, happy in two thoughts—that she had a 
surprise for her mother (and it proved quite as 
pleasant a one as she had anticipated), and that she 
had proved that she could conquer impatience, and 
learn how good it is to “ Labor and to wait.” 
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SONGS OF SPRING. 

• [Part II.l 

By Lucy Larcom. 


OME of the most charm¬ 
ing spring songs of 
English poets are about 
birds that we never 
hear on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

We have a bird call¬ 
ed the cuckoo, for in¬ 
stance ; but it is not at 
all the one that Words¬ 
worth means when he 
says: 

“ O cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? ” 

or that made Logan exclaim : 

" Thou hast no winter in thy year, 

No sorrow in thy song.” 

These lines, by the way, are taken 
from two most exquisite poems 
of spring. 

Neither have we the skylark, 
which inspired Shelley’s beautiful 
ode, beginning with the lines : 


“ Hail to ihee, blithe spirit 1 
Bird thou never wert! ” 


and Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd’s, 

” Bird of the wilderness. 
Blithesome and cumberless;” 

and Wordsworth’s 


" A privacy of glorious light is thine! ” 

And yet our familiar meadow-lark has a note 
plaintive and musical enough for any poet to take 
delight in. 

’The nightingales also, which echo sweetly to us 
from European poetry, are known here only in 
that way. Their singing is to us like music heard 
frt a dream. But the whip-poor-will and the hermit- 
tfrnish fill their place pretty well. 


An “Answer to a Child’s Question,” by Cole¬ 
ridge, begins with: 

“ Do you ask what the birds sing ? 

The sparrow, the dove. 

The linnet and thrush say, 

‘ I love,’ and ‘I love.’” 

And the birds of every country take the same 
theme for their melodies. 

When the swallow cuts the blue sky with his 
swift curve, we are sure that summer is very near, 
although a poet says, 

“ 'T is not one blossom makes a spring. 

Nor yet one swallow makes a summer.” 

He well may add: 

“ I know not whether is more dear 
The summer bird or vernal blossom.” 

Aubrey de Vere writes: 

« Who knows not Spring? Who doubts, when blows 
Her breath, that Spring is come indeed ? 

The swallow doubts not,—nor the rose 

That stirs, but wakes not,—^nor the weed.” 

A little girl’s attempt to learn her singing-lesson 
from the birds is given in these amusing rhymes: 

The Birds' Singing-Lesson. 

Mary took 
Her ringing-book 
And under a tree 
Down sat she. 

But seconds and quarters she knew them not weU, 

And what they all meant the poor child could not telL 
But she sung loud and clear. 

Just what came to her ear. 

While she looked at the notes. 

Some black and some white. 

And played she could ring them aU riicely at sight. 

But the yellow-bird up in the tree, said he: 

** That is not the song! 

little giri, that is wrong! ^ 

* Tshee 1 tshee! tshee! tship tship tship away ! 

That is the song for a summer day! ” 

So Mary sung, ” Tship away, tship away, tehee ! 

And the yellow-bird then flew away from the tree. 


Then came bobolink. ” I'm ashamed,” said he, 
•* To hear you sing so! 

This is the way the song should go: 

‘ Bobolink! bobolink ! quank 1 quank! quadle quo. 
I never make 

A single nibtake; . *» 

So sing, * Bobolinkum, quank, quadle quo. 

TWTarv suner. "Ouank. quadle quo! 
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But the robin said: "It is not so; 

That will never do,—it will never do! 

Sing, ‘ Turelu! turelu ! turelu ! lu ! ’ 

This, little girl, is the song for you! 

I ang at mom, and I sing at night,— 

’T is the only way in the world to sing right” 

So what could Mary do 
But sing " Turelu ? ” 

Then the titmouse came, with black on his head: 
And on a bough. 

Hanging now 

Upside down, to the child he said: 

" I ’ra sorry to say it, but truly, to me. 

That does n’t sound sweetly—‘ Chickadee-dee! 
Chickadee-dec-dee ! chickadee-dee! ’ 

That is the song for you and for me; 

And how you can sing 
Anything 

But ‘ Chickadee-dee! ’ 

Is a wonder to me.” 

Then Mary began : " Chickadee! chickadee 1 ” 
But the sparrow, said he: 

“ It is * Tshcc ! tshee ! tshee 1 
Tchip, tchip, tehee! ’ ”. 

Then the swallow flew by. 

Quite low in the sky. 

And he said: “ No, no; that is n’t it f 
Sing, ‘ 'T’le, 't’lc, 't’le, ’t’Ictolit! ’ 

That’s all I think fit for singing, 

While my airy way I’m winging. 

Sing with me, 

‘’T'lc, 'I’le, Vlcl’ 

Sing it, sing it: 

‘ 'T’leiolit! ’ ” 

And Mary sung as the swallow taught 
" Now I am right at last,” she thought 

But the blackbird said: " It is silly, silly, very! 
Don't you know to sing, * Quonk, quonk querrie ? 
Quonk querrie,’ d 'ye sec ? 

‘ Quonk querrie, bobolee! ’ 

’T was always easy enough for me.” 

And Mary sung as the blackbird said. 

But the oriole swung on a bough overhead. 

" Who taught you to sing, I pray ? ” 

Said he. "Why don’t you sing 
‘Tship, tship, 

Tship, tship, tshoo, too, loo?’ 

Listen, and I will teach it you: 

* Tshoo, tshoo, tsherry! 

Tship, tship, tsherry 1’— 

■ That is very pretty, very. 

‘ Bobolee’ is all wrong; 

* Tship, tship, tsherry ’ is the song! ” 


And down sinks the sun 

Before I’ve half done 1 

Oh! ’t is easy enough to sing— 

Easier than anything! 

Oh yes! oh yes! oh yes ! This is it: 

* ’T’le, 't’lc, ’t’le, ’t’le, ’t’le, ’t'lc, ’I’letolit! ’ 

‘ Tship, tshee too too! ’ 

* Turelu ! turelu ! ’ 

‘ Bobolee! ’ ‘ Chickadee ! ’ 

* Quonk quadle! ’ ‘ Bobolink! ’ 

‘ Tship, tsherry, tshu, tshu! ’ 

* Dee, dee ! ’ * Tshoo ! tshoo ! ’ 

‘ ’T’letolit tu 1 lu ! ’ * Whew ! ’ ” 

Very young poets, and others very unobservant, 
sometimes get the birds and flowers of foreign 
lands curiously mixed with those of our own coun¬ 
try in their verses. Primroses, snowdrops, cow¬ 
slips, and daisies we shall not find in our meadows 
on the first of May, whoever tells us to look for 
them there. Our only wild daisy (at the North) is 
the large ox-eye, that blossoms early in June,—the 
“ whiteweed” of the farmer, and his pest, when it 
takes possession of his hay-field. And our cowslip 
is not one of Milton’s 

Cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head,”— 

or that Shakspeare’s fairy was hastening to hang a 
pearl in the ear of,—or that Jean Ingelow sings 
about in her lovely “ Songs of Seven : ” 

" Sweet wagging cowslips, they bend and they bow.” 

What we call a cowslip is the marsh-marigold, that 
lives on the wettest borders of tlie brooks here, and 
in England too.- We have the snowdrop in our 
gardens only; and the primrose by the river’s 
brim ” does not grow beside our rivers at all. But 
how beautiful the “daisied turf” of our mother- 
country must be, judging from what the poets say 
of it! Do you remember Mary Howitt’s 

" Buttercups and daisies! 

O the pretty flowers! ” 

and Burns’s 

" Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower! ” 

and Wordsworth’s lines “To a Child: ” 


Well,” thought Mary, "which is right? 
Which is here in black and white? 

I cannot guess,—no matter, either! 

I will mix them all together.” 

So Mary sung: "‘Tship, tship, a-tsheel 
Chickadee! and ’T’le, ’t’lc, ’t’ie! 
Bobolink, quank, quadle quo! 

Tship, tship, tsherry! and Turelu! ’ 

Now I'm right,” said she, " I knovir.” 

Yes, that’s right, and pretty too; 

Mind and always sing just so! 

Each is a good song. 

And not one is wrong ! ” 

Ah! ’t was the mocking-bird 
That Mary heard. 

Said he; “I love to sing that way; 

1 sing so through the livelong day,— 


" Small service is true service while it lasts; 

Of humblest friends, bright creature, scorn not one: 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun?” 

The English daisy, we are told, blossoms every¬ 
where, and the whole year round. Wordsworth, 
Montgomery, Tennyson—almost all the English 
poets have written about it; and the first of them 
who wrote of nature at all, Chaucer, seems to have 
loved it as if it were something that could return 
his love. He says ; 

" Of all the flowers in the mead. 

Love I most those flowers white and red. 

Such that men call the daisie in our town.” 
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He tells us that he always rose early on May morn¬ 
ings, to see it open itself to the sun; and that, 
toward sunset, he would hasten to the meadow to 
watch it as it closed its petals in sleep; and that he 
would sometimes stay the whole day in the fields, 

“ For nothing else, and I shall not lie, 

But for to look upon the daisie.” 

And because it blossoms only in the full light, he 
says: 

" That well by teason men call it may 
The daisie, or else the eye of day.” 


speak, in its spelling, and you will not find it easy 
reading at all. 

Spenser, in his Faerie Queene,” has a fine de¬ 
scription of the Seasons and the Months passing in 
a grand procession; but he also uses a great many 
obsolete words. 

Herrick more simply gives ‘‘The Succession of 
the Foure Sweet Months”: 

' First, April, she with mellow showers 
Opens the way for early flowers; 

Then after her comes smiling May, 

In a more rich and sweet array; 



THE SINGING-LESSON. 


Chaucer wrote of the spring with a more child¬ 
like delight than any pioet since. He describes his 
going 

” Into the woods to hear the birdcs sing” 

upon the tall oaks, 

“Laden with leaves new. 

That springen out against the sunne-shene, 

Some very red, and some a glad light greene,” 

^d Strolling or sitting by the brook-side, upon the 
velvet grass, “ powdered ” with 

“Flowers, ydlow, white, and red.” 

But Chaucer’s English is not like the English we 


Next enters June, and brings us more 
Jems than those two that went before; 

Then, lastly, July comes, and she 

More wealth brings in than all those three.” 

Of later poems upon this subject, well worth 
reading and remembering, there are a great num¬ 
ber. Only a few of them can be mentioned, such 
as Mrs. Hemans’ “Voice of Spring; ” Keble’s 

" Lessons sweet of spring returning; ” 

some things from Shelley, and some from Keats, 
when you are a little older; Tennyson’s “ May 
Queen,” and Jean Ingelow’s “Seven Times One” 
and “ Seven Times Four.” 
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To go back a little,—of course Thomson, the 
poet of “ The Seasons,” is not to be forgotten. 
But it is most likely that you will not care much for 
his “Spring” until you are well acquainted with 
the meaning of the long dictionary-words he uses. 
Thomson wrote just before people had discarded 
the idea that they must get upon literary stilts to 
look at Nature and admire her. Remembering 
that, we can enjoy him better. But are we not 
glad that writers nowadays have grown into simpler 
fashion ? 

Most of the “ Odes to Spring,” written a century 
and a half ago, are tiresome indeed. To attempt 
to enjoy them is like trj'ing very hard to get a 
whiff of fragrance from a bunch of artificial flowers. 
The reason is that the writers themselves were 
artificial, and thought they could “ make up ” their 
poems without any help from Nature. Some of 

their productions are, indeed, elegantly made,_ 

finished as neatly as the most dainty millinery; 
but then—who cares for them ? 

No, the birds must sing, and the blossoms must 
smell sweet in the verses, or they are not the real 
thing. The true poetry of Nature makes you feel 
as open air, blue skies, dancing waves, shadowy 
forest, and sunshiny meadow 
make you feel,—inspired and 
revived by their own delicious 
freshness. The poet whose 
heart is full of “ the gladness 
of the May,” will make his 
songs echo with it; and many 
such poets there are. 

Wordsworth has plenty of 
poems simple enough for all 
of you to understand. Some 
of them are about the daisy, 
the primrose, the small celan¬ 
dine, daffodils, 
—by the way, 
Herrick’s “ To 
Daffodils” and 



“To Primroses, filled with morning dew,” must 
not be overlooked,—and these give us an idea 
of the charm of an English spring. We do not 
wonder that Robert Browning exclaims, from Italy, 

“ O to be in England, 

Now that April’s there! ” 

Allingham has written many sweet out-of-door 
poems, but none, perhaps, that little children like 
better than 

“ Ring-ting! I wish I v/ere a primrose, 

A bright yellow primrose, blowing in the spring! ” 

And what child has not learned to repeat George 
Macdonald’s 

“ Little white Lily 
Sat by a stone, 

Drooping and waiting 
Till the sun shone,”— 

and to match it with one by an American writer, 
Mrs. Bostwick, about a flower which has gjrown 
wild with us ever since our ancestors sowed their 
fields with English grass: 

” Gay little Dandelion 
Lights up the meads, 

Swings on her tender foot, 

Telleth her beads ? ” 

Well, in the meadows of poetry we can all “ go 
a-Maying,” and gather blossoms which we cannot 
find in our own fields,—snowdrops, daisies, prim¬ 
roses, and lilies-of-the-valley,—to the heart’s con¬ 
tent. 

Our country is so wide and so long that spring 
is a very different thing in its different latitudes 
and longitudes. There are wild flowers upon the 
prairies, along the Mississippi, and across the 
Rocky Mountains, that never have found their way 
into poetry. 

Wild roses, violets, and harebells, however, are 
found East, West, North, and South ; and what 
Herrick wrote of the violets three centuries ago is 
true of them to-day : 

” Welcome, maids of honor ! 

You doe bring 
In the Spring, 

And wail upon her. 

** She has vn-gins many. 

Fresh and faire; 

Yet you are 
More sweet than any. 

** Y* are the Maiden Pories, 

And so grac’t 
To be plac’t 
'Fore damask roses. 

Yet though thus respected. 

By and by 
Ye do lie, 

Poore giries, neglected.” 
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They are home-flowers to almost everybody; and 
it is the home-flowers that have most poetry in 
them, after all. 

This is why we know the English cowslips and 


rose, the shamrock, and the thistle are of our sisters 
across the water; and certainly this is too pretty 
an idea to be altogether neglected. 

This flower’s shy way of hiding its pink and 


daisies better than our own May-flowers, almost. 
They have been the familiar friends of poets and 
little children for centuries; and it seems to us, 
who read English poetry perhaps more than we do 
our own, as if we, too, knew them. By and by, 
when our broad New World is as much a home to 
its inhabitants as England is to the English, we 
shall have a home-poetry of our prairies and sierras 
as sweet to us as theirs is to them. In some parts 
of the country we have it already. 

It is very natural that in New England the May¬ 
flower should be sung of by the poets. The trailing 
arbutus, or ground-laurel, is our May-flower; the 
Pilgrims, landing from their “Mayflower” ship, 
must have seen its leaves peeping out of the snow; 
and the little Pilgrim-children must have gathered 
its fragrant blossoms in spring, for it is found 
everywhere in the Plymouth woods. Whittier has 
a poem which contains such a fancy. 

Some one has suggested that the May-flower 
ought to be our national emblem, as the lily, the 


white sweetness under the fellen forest-leaves has 
suggested many beautiful poems. Here is one: 

« Oft have I walked these woo^d paths 
Without the blest foreknowing 
That underneath the withered leaves 
The fairest buds were growing. 


ft To-day the south wind sweeps away 
The faded autumn splendor. 

And shows the sweet arbutus flowers,- 
Spting’s children, pure and tender. 

•* O prophet-souls, with lips of bloom 
Outvieing in thrir beauty 
The pearly tints of ocean-shells, 

Yc teach me Faith and Duty! 


‘ Walk life’s dark ways,’ ye se^ to say, 

‘ With love's divine foreknowing. 

That where man sees but withered leav^ 
God sees the sweet flowers growing. 


Have you ever seen the Canadian rhodora, its 
ire twigs decked with filmy, airy purple gauze, 
oking from the safe seclusion of a wooded swamp, 
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like a princess from her moat-guarded tower ? One 
is glad, at such a glimpse, to think that not every 
flower of the forest can be rudely seized by man 
and carried away into civilized captivity. The 


Two lines from this poem are often quotec 
their delicate sentiment: 

“ Tell them, dear, if eyes were made for seemg; 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being,” 



rMB DAISIES. 

accetSe pirces“’ “ .ft P-«y Anemone Hepatica takes its pb 

Emerson has a May-flower, under the name of “squin 

k.meison has a poem, beginning, cup,” in Bryant’s “ Twenty-seventh of Mardi ” 1 


“ In May, when east winds pierced our soUtudes. 
I found the fresh rhodora in the woods, 


** Within the woods 

Tufts of ground-laurel, creeping underneath 
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The leaves of the last stmuner, send their, sweeu 
Up to the chilly air; and, by the oak, 

The squirrel-cups, a graceful company. 

Hide in their bells a soft, aerial blue.’* 

We have been saying a great deal about flowers, 
but is it not through them that Spring best loves 
to make herself visible ? And not only that,—they 
also make the Divine Presence visible on earth. 

“ Mountains and oceans, planets, suns, and systems. 

Bear not the impress of Almighty Power 
In characters more legible than those 
Which He has written upon the humblest flower 
Whose light bell bends beneath the dew-drop’s weight” 

As you grow older, and your life deepens within 
you, more and more will you feel the mystery that 
hides in the least of the blossoms of spring. 

Tennyson gives a hint of how he feels it, in these 
half-dozen lines: 

” Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies. 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 

Little flower; but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 

If you wish to know some of the best things 
which American poets have written of spring, by 
all means read Bryant’s “ March ” ; his “ Invita¬ 
tion to the Country'," and “ Yellow Violet and, 
for a bit of pleasantry, his “ Spring in Town.” 
And also Longfellow’s “ An April Day,” and those 
stanzas in “ The Birds of Killingworth ” where the 
music in the orchard-trees is so charmingly de¬ 
scribed. Do not pass by Percival’s 

” I feel a newer life in every gale,” 

nor Willis’s 

" The spring is here, the delicate-footed May." 

And read also what Lowell says of May in his 
“ Under the Willows,” as well as his capital de¬ 
scription of a New England spring, in the old- 
l^hioned dialect, in the “ Biglow Papers.” 

Almost as many beautiful things by American 
poets have been left out of our list as are named; 
hut there is not room for more. 

We read of the pleasant old custom of choosing 
a May Queen, and dancing around the May-pole, 
out-of-doors, and sometimes we wish we lived in 
a climate where such things can be done. But 
May-day, as you children know, is often a day of 
Appointment,—fog, and rain, and sometimes 


snow, instead of sunshine and flowers. We suspect 
that it is not always a pleasant day even in Merry 
England; for Hood writes a poem about spring, 
beginning: 

“ ‘Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness, come!’ 

O Thomson, void of rhyme as well as reason, 

How couldst thou thus poor human nature hum? 

There's no such season!" 

How it often is with us, we are reminded in the 
first couplet of Mrs. Osgood’s “ May in New 
England ”: 

** Pan this be May? Can this be May? 

We have not found a flower to-day! ” 

But we cannot help believing in May, and every 
year we hope that she will behave better the next 
time she comes. For she does make us regret her 
departure sometimes. This is the way the regret 
has been written: 

Spring is growing up; 

Is not it a pity ? 

She was such a little thing. 

And so very pretty ! 

Summer is extremely grand; 

We must pay her duty— 

(But it is to little Spring 
'That she owes her beauty). 

“ Spring is growing up. 

Leaving us so lonely! 

In the place of little Spring 
We have Summer only. 

Summer, with her lofty airs 
And her sUtely paces, 

In the place of little Spring, 

With her childish graces.” 

But every season is beautiful in its own way. 
And the last days of May in New England, when 
the apple-orchards are in bloom, and the forest- 
trees have fully shaken out their fresh foliage, and 
the bird-choruses are complete, are usually more 
delightful than its beginning. 

May fades into June, as the morning-star melts 
into dawn. Life is exchanged for richer, warmer 
life, but nothing dies. The violet goes back into 
her roots to sleep the year out, with her baby-seeds 
reposing in the earth around her,—leaving the 
memory of her fragrance wandering like a breeze 
among the flowers of summer. Even if a frost 
should kill the violet, in the sweetness she has 
given to the air, she will live on forever. 

Children dear, when we are missed from our 
-places on earth, may it be as the violet is missed 
and remembered among the roses of June I 
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LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER, SING FOR YOUR SVPPKR."—Motker GcOS^t McloduS. 
(Prawn by Miss Florence ScannelL) 


FOUR HUNDRED WHITE COWS WITH RED EARS. 

By Amanda B. Harris. 

Did any of the St. Nicholas young folks ever who was often in a state of anger toward some- 
see such a sight as that? I think not And no body, had become offended with a certain Welsh 
one in America ever did ; or in England, except on chieftain, and the poor man’s wife—Maud de Breos 
one occasion, and that was a long time ago, when was her name—fearing that he might lose his head 
John was king. That hot-tempered sovereign, unless something was done, sent the choicest pres- 
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ent she could think of to the queen—four hundred 
white cows with red ears. Just think what a 
charming sight it must have been, this fine herd, 
all precisely alike,—small, graceful, quick-motioned 
creatures,—taken along by the wild, shaggy-haired, 
bare-legged Welsh herd-boys to the park of the 
palace where Queen Isabel lived ! If she was fond 
of animals, and of watching their ways, and petting 
them, what a happy woman she must have been 
that day! 

Those remarkable cattle must have been rather 
scarce in Great Britain even then, though it is sup¬ 
posed that they were descendants of the native 
breed which once ran wild over that country, and 
were sometimes spoken of as the white Caledonian 
cattle. 

If you were in England now, and should inquire 
about them, you would hear of only one place 
where any of them are to be found, and that is 
up in the border-country, as it is called, next to 
Scotland, in Northumberland County, near by 
the famous Cheviot Hills—the region where the 
brave Percys lived, and where the battle of Chevy 
Chase was fought. You must ask about these 
places and events, and read the accounts in his¬ 
tory, for that border-land is renowned in story 
and song. 

It is up there that you would hear of the cattle, 
and perhaps get a chance to see them; they do 
not range over the country, however, although 
they are almost as wild as if they did, but are kept 
on the estate of a great nobleman, Lord Tanker- 
ville, and are known by the name of “the wild 
cattle of Chillingham Park.” 

This is one of those immense parks, such as 
some of the English lords have,—miles of land with 
^t woods on it, and a “ lower, or inner park,” as 
it is termed, nearer the castle. There are men 
called “keepers,” who have charge of the cattle 
and deer and other animals. 

Lord Tankerville says that in the summer, some¬ 
times, there are weel« when he never can get a 
sight of the cattle, for on the approach of any one 
they will flee to the depths of the woods—their 
“sanctuary,” as he expresses it. Sanctuary, you 


know, is sometimes used to mean a safe place. But 
in winter they are more tame, and “ coming down 
for food into the inner park,” will let persons go 
among them, especially if on horseback. 

He says they have a cry more like a wild 
beast than like common oxen and cows; and that 
w'hen they come down into the lower park, they 
are in single files, with a bull at the head of 
each line, to protect the others; and when they 
go back, the bulls are at the ends, for the same 
reason. 

They are timid, and will run like deer; then 
turn around and face you, come a little nearer, then 
gallop off again, wheel around and gaze at you 
again, then flee away once more, and so on, every 
time getting nearer, and at last the w'hole herd is 
ready to charge upon you like a regiment of sol¬ 
diers, and you are ready to retreat. 

There are other curious things about their 
ways; for instance, “the cows hide their calves 
for a w'eek or ten days, and go and suckle them 
two or three times a day,” and if any one ap¬ 
proaches a calf, the scared creature will “ clap his 
head close to the ground” and lie quiet like a 
hare. When one of the cattle is sick or injured 
or feeble, the others set upon him and gore him 
to death. 

Many visitors go to see them, and everybody 
describes them as most beautiful creatures. They 
are rather small, with straight backs, short legs, 
and fine forms; and they never vary a particle in 
color. They are always pure, creamy white all 
over, except that the tips of their horns are black, 
and the tips of their noses, their eyes, and their 
eye-lashes black; and their ears are red or reddish- 
brown in the inside, and one-third of the way down 
the outside from the point. 

Can you imagine a herd of creatures more ele¬ 
gant? 

Sir Edwin Landseer, the great painter of animals, 
made a picture of one of the Chillingham bulls; 
and, longer ago, there was another made by one of 
the most famous of wood-engravers and naturalists, 
Thomas Bewick, author of the “ British Birds ” and 
other very fine illustrated books. 
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THE STORY OF A PROVERB. 

By Sidney Lanier. 


Once upon a time,—if my memory serves me 
correctly, it was in the year 6J,—His Intensely- 
Serene-and-Altogether-Perfectly-Astounding High¬ 
ness the King of Nimporte was reclining in his 
royal palace. The casual observer (though it must 
be said that casual observers were as rigidly ex¬ 
cluded from the palace of Nimporte as if they had 
been tramps) might easily have noticed that his 
majesty was displeased. 

The fact is, if his majesty had been a little boy, 
he would have been whipped and sent to bed for 
the sulks; but even during this early period of which 
I am writing, the strangeness of things had reached 
such a pitch, that in the very moment at which this 
story opens the King of Nimporte arose from his 
couch, seized by the shoulders his grand vizier (who 
was not at all in the sulks, but was endeavoring, 
as best he could, to smile from the crown of his 
head to the soles of his feet), and kicked him 
down-stairs. 

As the grand vizier reached the lowest step in 
the course of his tumble, a courier covered with 
dust was in the act of putting his foot upon the 
same. But the force of the grand vizier’s fall \vbs 
such as to knock both the courier’s legs from under 
him ; and as, in the meantime, the grand vizier had 
wildly clasped his arms around the courier’s body, 
to arrest his own descent, the result was such a 
miscellaneous rolling of the two men, that for a 
moment no one was able to distinguish which legs 
belonged to the grand vizier and which to the 
courier. 

“ Has she arrived ?” asked the grand vizier, as 
soon as his breath came. 

“ Yes,” said the courier, already hastening up 
the stairs. 

At this magic word, the grand vizier again threw 
his arms around the courier, kissed him, released 
him, whirled himself about like a teetotum, leaped 
into the air and cracked his heels thrice before 
again touching the earth, and said: 

“ Allah be praised ! Perhaps now we shall have 
some peace in the palace.” 

In truth, the King of Nimporte had been wait¬ 
ing two hours for his bride, whom he had never 
seen; for, according to custom, one of his great 
lords had been sent to the court of the bride’s 
father, where he had married her by proxy for hb 
royal master, and whence he was now conducting 
her to the palace. For two hours the King of 


Nimporte had been waiting for a courier to arrive 
and announce to him that the cavalcade was on its 
last day’s march over the plain, and was fast ap¬ 
proaching the city. 

As soon as the courier had delivered his mes¬ 
sage, the king kicked him down-stairs (for not 
arriving sooner, his majesty incidentally remarked), 
and ordered the grand vizier to cause that a strip 
of velvet carpet should be laid from the front door 
of the grand palace, extending a half-mile down 
the street in the direction of the road by which the 
cavalcade was approaching; adding that it was his 
royal intention to walk this distance, for the pur¬ 
pose of giving his bride a more honorable reception 
than any bride of any king of Nimporte had ever 
before received. 

The grand vizier lost no time in carrying out his 
instructions, and in a short time the king appeared 



THK KOVAL PROCKSSION. 


Stepping along the carpet in the stateliest manner, 
followed by a vast and glittering retinue of courtiers. 
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and encompassed by multitudes of citizens who had 
crowded to see the pageant. 

As the king, bareheaded and barefooted (for at 
this time everybody went barefoot in Nimporte), 
approached the end of the carpet, he caught sight 
of his bride, who was but a few yards distant on 
her milk-white palfrey. 

Her appearance was so ravishingly beautiful, 
that the Idng seemed at first dazed, like a man 
who has looked at the sun ; but, quickly recovering 
his wits, he threw himself forward, in the ardor of 
his admiration, with the intention of running to his 
bride and dropping on one knee at her stirrup, 
while he would gaze into her face with adoring 
humility. And as the king rushed forward with 


the attention of the excited courtiers to his majesty’s 
left great toe. It was immediately discovered that, 


n'unr irrmin TUPASTS THE KING’S PEC R K K 


SOMETHING HAPPENS TO HIS MAJESTY. 

this impulse, the populace cheered with the wildest 
enthusiasm at finding him thus capable of the 
feelings of an ordinary man. 

But in an instant a scene of the wildest commo¬ 
tion ensued. At the very first step which the king 
took beyond the end of the carpet, his face grew 
suddenly white, and, with a loud cry of pain, he 
fell fainting to the earth. He was immediately 
surrounded by the anxious courtiers ; and the court 
physician, after feeling his pulse for several min¬ 
utes, and inquiring very^ carefully of the grand 
vizier whether his majesty had on that day eaten 
any green fruit, was in the act of announcing that 
it was a violent attack of a very Greek disease 
indeed, when the bride (who had dismounted and 
^n to her royal lord with wifely devotion) called 


in his first precipitate step from off the carpet to 
the bare ground, his majesty had set his foot upon 
a very rugged pebble, the effect of which upon 
tender feet accustomed to nothing but velvet, had 
caused him to swoon with pain. 

As soon as the King of Nimporte opened his 
eyes in his own palace, w’here he had been quickly 
conveyed and ministered to by the bride, he called 
his trembling grand vizier and inquired to whom 
belonged the houses at that portion of the street 
where his unfortunate accident had occurred. Upon 
learning the names of these unhappy property- 
owners, he instantly ordered that they and their 
entire kindred should be beheaded, and the ad¬ 
jacent houses burned for the length of a quarter 
of a mile. 

The king further instructed the grand vizier 
that he should instantly convene the cabinet of 
councilors and devise with them some means of 
covering the whole earth with leather, in order that 
all possibility of such accidents to the kings of 
Nimporte might be completely prevented,—add¬ 
ing, that if the cabinet should fail, not only in 
devising the plan, but in actually carrying it out 
within the next three days, then the whole body of 
councilors should be executed on the very spot 
where the king’s foot was bruised. 

Then the king kissed his bride, and viras very 

^^But the grand vizier, having communicated these 
instructions to his colleagues of the cabinet,— 
namely, the postmaster-general, the praetor, the 
sachem, and the three Scribes-and-Pharisees,— 
proceeded to his own home, and consulted his wife, 
w'hose advice he was accustomed to follow with the 
utmost faithfulness. After thinking steadily for ^'O 
days and nights, on the morning of the third day 
the grand vizier’s wife advised him to pluck out his 
beard, to tear up his garments, and to make his 
will *, declaring that she could not, upon the most 
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THH GRAND VIZIER’s VlSrTOR. 


mature deliberation, conceive of any course more 
appropriate to the circumstances. 

The grand vizier was in the act of separating his 
last pair of bag-trousers into very minute strips 
indeed, when a knocking at the door arrested 
his hand, and in a moment afterward the footman 
ushered in a young man of very sickly complexion, 
attired in the seediest possible manner. The 
grand vizier immediately recognized him as a 
person well known about Nimporte for a sort of 
loafer, given to mooning about the clover-fields, 
and to meditating upon things in general, but not 
commonly regarded as ever likely to set a river 
on fire. 

“ O grand vizier! ” said this young person 
(the inhabitants of Nimporte usually pronounced 
this word much like the French personne, which 
means nobody), “I have come to say that if you 
will procure the attendance of the king and court 
to-morrow morning at eleven o’clock in front of the 
palace, I ^l cover the whole earth with leather 
for his majesty in five minutes.” 

Then the grand vizier arose in the quietest pos¬ 
sible manner, and kicked the young person down 
the back-stairs; and when he had reached the bot¬ 
tom stair, the grand vizier tenderly lifted him in 
his arms and carried him back to the upper land¬ 
ing, and then kicked him down the front-stairs,_ 

in fact, quite out of the front gate. 

Having accomplished these matters satisfac¬ 
torily, the grand vizier returned with a much 
lighter heart, and completed a draft of his last will 
and testament for his lawyer, who was to call at 
eleven. 

Punctually at the appointed time—being exactly 


three days from the hour when the grand vizier 
received his instructions—the King of Nimporte 
and all his court, together with a great mass of 
citizens, assembled at the scene of the accident to 
witness the decapitation of the entire cabinet. The 
headsman had previously arranged his apparatus; 
and presently the six unfortunate wise men were 
seen standing with hands tied behind, and with 
heads bent forward meekly over the six blocks in 
a row. 

The executioner advanced and lifted a long and 
glittering sword. He was in the act of bringing 
it down with terrific force upon tlie neck of the 
grand vizier, when a stir was observed in the 
crowd, which quickly increased to a commotion so 
great that the king raised his hand and bade the 
executioner wait until he could ascertain the cause 
of the disturbance. 

In a moment more, the young person appeared 
in the open space which had been reserved for the 
court, and with a mingled air of proud self-confi¬ 
dence and of shrinking reserve, made his obeisance 
before the king. 

king of the whole earth I” he said, “if 



thk king advances his right foot. 


within the next five minutes I shall have covered 
the whole earth with leather for your majesty, will 
your gracious highness remit the sentence which 
has been pronounced upon the wise men of the 
cabinet ? ” 

It was impossible for the king to refuse. 

“Will your majesty then be kind enough to 
'advance your right foot?” 

The young person kneeled, and drawing a bundle 
from his bosom, for a moment manipulated the 
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king’s right foot in a manner which the courtiers 
could not very well understand. 

“Will your majesty now advance your majesty’s 
left foot ? ” said the young person again; and again 
he manipulated. 

“Will your majesty now walk forth upon the 
stones ? ” said the young person ; and his majesty 
walked forth upon the stones. 

“ Will your majesty now answer: If your majesty 



“ms MAJESTY WALKED FORTH UPON THE STONES." 


should walk over the entire .globe, would not your 
majesty’s feet find leather between them and the 
earth the whole way ? ” . 

“ It is true,” said his majesty. 

“Will your majesty further ans^ver: Is not the 
whole earth, so far as your majesty is concerned, 
now covered with leather ? ” 

“ It is true,” said his majesty. 

“ 0 king of the whole earth, what is it ? ” cried 
the whole court in one breath. 

“In fact, my lords and gentlemen,” said the 
l^ing, “ I have on, what has never been known 
in the whole, great kingdom of Nimporte until this 

moment, a pair of—of-” 

And here the king looked inquiringly at the 
young person. 

‘ Let us call them—shoes,” said the young 
person. 

tLe king, walking to and fro over the peb- 
les with the greatest comfort and security, looked 
mquiringly at him. “Who are you ?” asked his 
majesty. 

I belong,” said the young person, “ to the 
J*ibe of the poets—who make the earth tolerable 
mr the feet of man.” 

Then the king turned to his cabinet, and pacing 


along in front of the six blocks, pointed to his feet, 
and inquired: 

“ What do you think of this invention ? ” 

“ I do not like it; I cannot understand it: I 
think the part of wisdom is always to reject the 
unintelligible; I therefore advise your majesty to 
refuse it,” said the grand vizier, who was really so 
piqued, that he would much rather have been 
beheaded than live to see the triumph of the young 
person whom he had kicked down both pairs of 
stairs. 

It is worthy of note, however, that when the 
grand vizier found himself in his own apartments, 
iive and safe, he gave a great leap into the air 
and whirled himself with joy, as on a former 
occasion. 

Th6 postmaster-general also signified his dis¬ 
approval. ** I do not Uke it,” said he; “ they are 
not rights and lefts; I therefore advise your majesty 
to refuse the invention.” 

The praetor was hke minded. “ It will not do,” 
he said; “It is clearly obnoxious to the over¬ 
whelming objection that there is absolutely nothing 
objectionable about it; in my judgment, this should 
be sufficient to authorize your majesty’s prompt 
refusal of the expedient and the decapitation of 
the inventor.” 

“ Moreover,” added the sachem, “ if your majesty 
once wears them, then every man, woman and 
child, will desire to have his, her and its whole 
earth covered with leather; which will create such 
a demand for hides, that there will shortly be not a 
bullock or a cow in your majesty’s dominions: if 
your majesty will but contemplate the state of this 
kingdom without beef and butter!—there seems no 
more room for argument! ” 


h • 



THE KING DISMISSES HIS CABINET IN DISCEAClt 
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“ But these objections,” cried the three Scribes- 
and-Pharisees, “ although powerful enough in 
themselves, O king of the whole earth, have not 
yet touched the most heinous fault of this inventor, 
and that is, that there is no reserved force about 
this invention; the young person has actually done 


will rather betake me to the counsels of the poet, 
and he shall be my sole adviser for the future; 
as for you, live—but live in shame for the littleness 
of your souls ! ” And he dismissed them from his 
presence in disgrace. 

It was then that the King of Nimporte uttered 




HE GAVE A GREAT LEAP INTO THE AIR AND WHIRLED HIMSELF WITH JOY,” 


the very best he could in the most candid manner; 

this is clearly in violation of the rules of art,_ 

witness the artistic restraint of our own behavior in 
this matter! ” 

Then the King of Nimporte said: O wise men 
of my former cabinet, your wisdom seems folly; I 


that proverb which has since become so famous 
among the Persians; for, turning away to his 
palace, with his bride on one arm and the young 
person on the other, he said: 

“ To HIM WHO WEARS A SHOE, IT IS AS IF THE 
WHOLE EARTH WAS COVERED WITH LEATHER.” 
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THE FIRST TIME. 

By Saxe Holm. 


Perhaps 1 ought to have said, instead of “ The 
First Time,” “ The first time that I can remem¬ 
ber.” For I was eight years old when I told the lie 
which I am going to confess now ; and I am afraid 
I might have told some others before it; but I do 
not remember one; and on the whole, I do not 
believe there could have been any, for I cannot 
imagine how, if there had been, I could have for¬ 
gotten it. I don’t believe anybody can ever forget 
the misery of having told a lie. It would be as 
hard as to forget how the toothache feels, after 
you have had it once. 

When 1 was a little girl, I went to a httle school, 
which was kept by a very little lady, in a very little 
house. The little lady herself lived in another little 
house, which was divided from the little school- 
house only by a little garden. I did not know then 
how little the houses, and the garden, and my 
school-teacher were. Miss Caroline seemed large 
and powerful to me; and as for her ferule, it looked 
bigger to me than the big trees of California looked 
when I saw them a few years ago. But when I 
went back, a grown woman, to my old home, and 
walked past Miss Caroline’s cottage and the little old 
school-house, I hardly could believe my eyes, every¬ 
thing was so tiny; and I could have picked Miss 
Caroline up under my arm. 

The school-house had been a shoe-maker’s shop 
once, and some of the shoe-maker’s furniture had 
been left in it. There was the bench on which he 
used to sit and work; this had a little open box at 
one end, where he used to keep his tools; this 
bench stood in the middle of the room, in front of 
Miss Caroline’s desk, and all the classes sat on it 
to recite their lessons. The end which had the 
open box on it was called the ** head ” of the class. 
Once I kept up “at the head,” in spelling, a 
whole week, and I grew so used to having hold of 
the edge of the box, and slipping my fingers back 
und forth on it, that when I lost my place, and 
had a boy or a girl on my left side, I had hard 
work not to keep all the time taking hold of their 
arms, instead of the box. There used to be also a 
little drawer under the bench, at this end; but 
Mbs Caroline had that taken off, after she found 
out that it was there Ned Spofford hid the “spit- 
he used to fire up and down all the classes 
he recited in. Oh, what a bad boy Ned Spofford 
was! But how we all did like him! Even Miss 
Caroline herself, I think, liked him better than any 
ofher scholar in all the school; and yet he gave 
VoL. IV.— 31 . 


her twice as much trouble as all the other scholars 
put together. But he was so good-natured and 
affectionate that nobody could help loving him, in 
spite of his mischief. He never resisted nor strug¬ 
gled when she had to punish him. I really think 
he got feruled as often as once a week; but he 
used to hold out his hand the minute she told him 
to, and look straight into her eyes while she struck 
him. Sometimes he would bite his lips, and the 
tears would come into his eyes, but he never 
cried, nor begged off, as the rest of us did. He 
was as brave as he was mischievous. Even when 
he had to sit on the dunce-stool for twenty min¬ 
utes with his mouth wide open and a piece of corn¬ 
cob set firmly between his teeth, he never cried. 
This was Miss Caroline’s worst punishment. I think 
if she herself had tried it once, to see how much 
it hurt, she never would have had the heart to 
inflict it on us. At first, when she wedged in the 
piece of cob, you felt like laughing that anybody 
should think such a thing as that could be much 
of a punishment; but pretty soon your jaws began 
to ache, and then the back of your neck ached, 
and then the pain reached up into the back of 
your head, and into your ears, and it became real 
torture; there was not a single boy in school that 
could bear it without the tears streaming down his 
cheeks, except Ned Spofford. Miss Caroline very 
rarely did it to girls; I think no one but Sarah 
KeUogg and I ever had it. We were the worst 
girls in school; we two and Ned Spofford were 
the three black sheep in Miss Caroline’s little flock. 

But you will think I am a long time coming to 
the story of that lie. The truth is that, old woman 
as I am, I do not like to live that lie oyer again, 

I suffered so much, first and last, from it. But I 
have made up my mind to tell you the story, suf¬ 
ferings and all, because I think perhaps it may 
help some one of you, some day, to keep from tell¬ 
ing a lie, if you recollect how uncomfortable I was 
after telling one. 

This was the way it happened: 

Miss Caroline used to keep an exact record ea^ 
day of our recitations and our behavior. She used 
to write this down in an old brown leather-covered 
ledger which had belonged to the shoe-maker, but 
in which he had written only a few pages before he 
died. He left all his things to Miss Cholines 
father, who had built the little shoe-shop for him, 
but never had had any rent for it. 

Ever)' Saturday, Miss CaroUne used to make out 
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for each scholar what she called a “report.” 
They were most beautifully written in a fine old- 
fashioned hand, on small oblong pieces of thin and 
bluish paper. I can see one before me at this 
minute, as if it were only yesterday that I carried 
the last one home to my mother. This is the way 
they were made: 



The number “ 5 ” was the highest number given. 
That meant “perfect.” “4” meant tolerably 
good; “ 4>i ” was almost as good as “ 5.” Sarah 
Kellogg and Ned Spofford and I seldom got 
more than “4>^” in “deportment.” “3” was 
pretty bad; “ 2 ” was very bad ; “ i ” was outra¬ 
geous; and there were even such things as “o’s” 
put down sometimes—that was a degree of badness 
too bad for even the lowest numeral to represent. 

When school was dismissed Saturday noon (we 
never had any school Saturday afternoons), we all 
went up to Miss Caroline’s desk, and received 
our reports. We were to carry them home, and 
show them to our parents; Monday morning we 
were to bring them back, with the name of either 
our father or our mother written at the bottom, 
to prove to Miss Caroline that they had examined 
the report. When we left the school-house, we all 
used to walk along very slowly together, looking 
over each other’s shoulders, and comparing our 
reports. Now and then a scholar would get “ all 
fives; ” and we used to look upon such a one 
with mingled envy and admiration. Sometimes we 
thought Miss Caroline’s marks were unjust, and 
very angry' quarrels would arise among us, in con¬ 
sequence. You often might see a group of us 
standing still in the middle of the sidewalk, with 
our heads close together, and the little pieces of 
thin blue paper fluttering from hand to hand, and 
a Babel of loud and excited voices all talking at 
once. A stranger passing would have been much 
puzzled at overhearing such sentences as these: 

“ I don’t care. I was a great deal better on Fri¬ 
day than I was on Thursday, and here she’s given 
me only * three.’ ” 

“And she’s given me ‘two’ and Ned ‘three,* 
and I did n’t fire a single spit-ball; he fired them 
aU; I only laughed.” 


“ Now, that’s too mean ! I’ve only got ‘ four’ 
in arithmetic all this week, and I’ve never missed 
more than one question. I think she might have 
given me ‘four and a half.’” 

Ned Spofford hardly ever had anything but 
“ twos” and “ threes” for “ deportment,” though 
he had more “fives” in other things than any 
scholar in school. But he didn’t care anything 
about his reports; he used to cram them into his 
pockets as if they were so much waste paper, and 
never kept them. Now, my mother made me keep 
all mine pasted into a nice little blank-book; and 
then, once in two or three months, she would look 
them over with me, and tell me whether, on the 
whole, I was doing better or worse than I had done 
before. I did not much like the sight of this little 
blank-book; and yet I always had a fine air-castle 
of how it would look some day when I had two 
whole pages filled with reports—“all fives.” I 
always got “ fives” on Mondays,—I began the week 
with such fine resolutions. I don’t believe I ever 
had a report which did n’t have “ five ” for “deport¬ 
ment ” on Monday. I usually held out pretty well 
through Tuesday also, but by Wednesday I began 
to fail ; and from that all the way to Saturday 
noon I was apt to get worse and worse. I recollect 
my dear mother, who was as full of fun as she could 
be, used to say very droll things about the dimin¬ 
ishing lines of figures on my reports. 

“ Oh dear me, Peggy,” she used to say, “ Here 
are these poor little rows of figures sliding down 
hill again, as hard as they can go, as if they were 
all running a race with each other, trying 4o get to 
‘ No. I ’ first! ” 

She used to talk very earnestly Vith me even 
when she made me laugh; sometimes I think she 
was the very jolliest and wisest mother that ever 
lived; but, I suppose, all children think so of their 
mothers. I was never afraid to show her my 
reports, however bad they were; because she 
always was so cheery and full of hope that I’d 
have a better one next time. The thing I did 
dread, however, was having them shown to my 
father. He was a stem and silent man. He spent 
all his time in his study, shut up with his books. 
We rarely saw him except at meals, and he never 
played with us. Whenever we did wrong, he used 
to sigh so deeply, it sounded as if his breath would 
give out; and say— 

“ My child! my child ! ” in a tone of what 
seemed to me then terrible grief. Now I know 
that it was partly dyspepsia which made him take 
such gloomy views of little things. But it used to 
seem to me then that, if I did not take care, I 
would really some day be the death of him by my 
misconduct. If he had punished me severely I 
should not have minded it half so much as I did 
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those long-drawn sighs, and those foreboding 
shakes of the head, and those mournful tones. 

I usually got home from school, Saturday noons, 
about half an hour before dinner. My mother was 
always sitting then in the sitting-room, at her little 
vfork-table. I gave her my report as soon as I 
came in, and, after looking it over, she laid it on 
the top of her work-basket. While the dessert was 
being brought in, my father always said: 

“ Where is my little daughter’s report for this 
week ? ” and my mother would say; 

“ Run and bring it, Peggy.” 

Oh, how slowly I used to walk back to that 
dinner-table when I had a very bad report to 
show! I dare say many a soldier marches up 
toward the cannon with less fear than I used to go 
to my father’s side, and lay that little piece of paper 
in his hand. When the report was more than 
usually good, he smiled, and said sometimes: 

“ Well done, my daughter I I see you are trying 
to give your parents pleasure.” Oh, how happy I 
felt then 1 When it was bad, he only sighed, 
laid it down by his plate, and, without speaking a 
word to me, went on eating his dinner. Then I 
used to wish the floor would open and swallow me 
up; and I used to say in my heart, “ I ’ll never 
have another bad report as long as I live—never! ” 

I even used to lie awake in the night, and think 
how pale and unhappy my father had looked at the 
sight of the report, and resolve and resolve that he 
should never look so ag^in on my account. I 
remember once that we had the word “ parricide” 
in our spelling lesson, and Miss Caroline told us it 
meant the murderer of a parent, and the thought 
haunted me for days, that if I grieved my father so 
that he died, I should be a parricide. The name 
seemed to me the most dreadful word I ever heard. 

I am telling you all this, so that you can partly 
understand the strength of the temptation which 
led me to tell my first lie. It was about one of 
these reports, the very worst I ever had. I never 
shall forget the Saturday when that report was put 
into my hand. I was not wholly unprepared for it. 

I knew I had played truant three mornings in suc- 
<^ion, and I knew that I had behaved outra¬ 
geously every day. Miss Caroline had kept me in at 
recess three times, had feruled me once, and had 
seemed more out of patience with me than I had 
ever known before. Still I did not dream that 
the report would be quite so bad as it was. In the 
example which I have made for you I have filled in 
the figures about as I think they were in that 
dreadful report. You wdll see that for four days I 
had had the lowest number in deportment, and a 
^^ery bad record in punctuality. I always had “ all 
fives” in Latin and geography. I liked those 
studies better than any others, and my Latin I 


studied at home with my father. Arithmetic I 
never could understand (and can’t yet),—and I 
hated it so, I really did not try much. However, 
I never had had a cipher on my report before. 
The tears came into my eyes as soon as I looked at 
the paper, and I threw it down on the ground 
angrily, and exclaimed: “ I ’ll never carry that 
thing home.” 

“ I do not wonder you feel so, Peggy,” said Miss 
Caroline’s mild, low voice, just behind me; “I hope 
it will be a lesson to you to be a better girl next 
week.’* And she picked up the report and laid it 
in my hands again; she locked the school-room 
door, and walked away. I stood outside, leaning 
against the wall, my eyes fixed on the hateful 
paper. Ned Spoffbrd ran up and looked over my 
shoulder at it. 

“ Whew, Peg ! ” said he, whistling; “ that is 
rather rough on you.” 

I was too wretched to speak at first. The tears 
began to roll down my cheeks. 

“Oh, pshaw 1 ” said Ned. “'Don’t be such a 
goose. What’s the use of crying? Who cares 
about her old reports, anyhow ? ” 

“Oh Ned,” said 1 , “it’s only showing it to my 


father. That’s all I mind.” 

“ Why, does your father look at them ? ” exclaimed 
Ned. “ Mine don’t; nor my mdther neither, half 
the time. Lucindy signed mine last time. I guess 
they think they are all nonsense.” 

For the first time in my life the idea crossed my 
mind that I might have liked some other father 
and mother better than mine. But there was no 
comfort for me in any such speculation. 

“ I don’t mean to go home at all,” I exclaimed. 
“ I mean to run away. I’d rather die than show 
my father that report.” 

“ O Lor*,” said Ned, “ I’m glad I aint a girl. 

I never saw such fools as you all are! Why, the 
worst that can happen to you would be to get a 
thrashing; and that’s soon over. I don’t mind 
’em.” 

“ That is n’t the worst, either,” said I, sullenly. 
“ That’s all you know about it, Ned Spoffbrd. My 
father and mother don’t thrash.” 

“ Why, Peg I What is it they do ? ” said Ned, 
in an almost terrified whisper, evidently thinking 

he was about to hear of some horrible cruelty. 

“My father just sighs and looks,—oh, it’s 
dreadful the way he looks l—jnst as white and sick 
as anything,” I replied; “and once he said that he 
was afraid I should bring down his gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave,” I sobbed. . ^ n > 

“ Fiddlestick’s end! ” cried Ned. Is that all. 
Peg, you ’re a bigger fool even than I took you to 
be Come on. Let’s go home. We’re going to 
have boiled rooster for dinner. Come on.” 
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But I would not stir, and he ran off without me. 
I stood leaning against the wall some minutes 
longer, and then I walked slowly toward home,—our 
house was only a few steps off,—our orchard came up 
close to the south wzdl of the school-house. A 
low stone wall separated this field from the street; 
usually I walked home on the wall; but I had no 
spirits for walking on stone walls this day. 

It was early in March; the snow had lain unbroken 
all winter, three feet on a level; now it was melt¬ 
ing and breaking up, and swelling the rivers and 
brooks till they overflowed their banks everywhere. 
Roads were deep in muddy slush, and sidewalks 


orchard. Whenever there was a hard rain, there 
would be a little brook under this bridge, for a 
few hours,—for we lived at the foot of a hill; but 
the greater part of the time the ditch was dry. 
On this day, however, of which I am telling you, it 
w'as a foaming torrent The water came almcSst 
up to the planks of the bridge, and leaped and 
splashed on the stone wall. I stopped to look at 
it The wind was blowing hard, and as I held my 
report Idbsely in one hand, it fluttered in the wind, 
and nearly blew away. “ Oh,” thought I, “ how 
I wish it had blown away, where I never could find 
it 1 ” and then and there, on that very instant, came 
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were almost as bad. Little rivulets of foaming 
water, carrying along tossing fragments of ice and 
muddy snow, ran along the sides of the streets. 
Every child who lives in New England sees just 
such sights every spring; and I often see school- 
children now, w'ith India rubber boots on, wading 
along in dirty streams of melted snow, just as I 
used to long to wade when I was a little girl, but 
never could, because in those days India rubber 
boots had not been invented. We had only India 
rubber shoes, and very hard it was sometimes to 
keep from getting our feet wet. 

A few steps from our house, a little bridge had 
been made in the sidewalk, and a ditch dug, to 
let the water run off the street down into our 


the temptation to throw it down into the brook and 
say that it had fallen in. I did not yield at once. 
I recollect very well that I stood a long time on that 
bridge deliberating. I picked up an old dead 
raspberry-bush and whipped the muddy, foaming 
snow with it; I pushed the little bunches out of 
the comers where they had got wedged, and watched 
to see them sucked under the stone wall. All the 
time the words were going through my mind; 

“ Throw the report into the brook, and say the 
wind blew it in, and you could not get it out.” 

Then other words seemed to try to crowd the first 
words out. It was just as if two people were whis¬ 
pering, first one and then the other, in my ears. 
The other words said: 
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“No. It would be mean. It would be cow¬ 
ardly. It would be a lie. For pity’s sake, don’t 
do it.” 

The longer I listened, the louder the first words 
sounded, and the fainter sounded the others. That 
is always the way with these uncomfortable things 
called temptations: if you listen to them at all, 
they speak louder and louder, until finally you 
can’t hear any other voice but theirs. At last, I 
said to myself, “ I ’ll do it,” and in a minute more 
I had done it. I rolled the report up in a tight 
roll, and threw it in. I jammed it down with the 
raspberry-bush; it rolled over and over, and bob¬ 
bed up to the surface two or three times. I had 
several chances to pick it out of the water, but I 
did not. I watched it swirl in under the stone wall, 
and then I ran home as fast as I could go. I felt 
quite light-hearted for a minute, I was so glad to 
be rid of that report. But my light-heartedness 
did not last long. As soon as I opened the door 
into the hall, I saw the sitting-room door wide 
open; and my mother called out pleasantly: 

“Why, Peggy, how late you are this noon! 
Dinner is just going on the table; have you got a 
good report to show papa to-day ? ” 

Oh, how I did feel! I never dreamed that it 
was going to be so hard to tell a lie. It seemed to 
me that ray very tongue grew stiff, and did not 
like to pronounce the words. It seemed to me 
an age before I could speak at all. Then I only 
said: 

“I have n’t got any report.” 

You see I was trying to put off the time for the 
lie to come. 

“ Have n’t got any report ? ” said my mother, 
in a surprised voice. “ Is Miss Caroline sick ? ” 

‘'No,” said I; and it seemed to me my voice 
grew weaker and queerer every minute. “ She 
made one out, but I lost it The wind blew it into 
the brook.” 

All this time I pretended to be very busy wiping 
my India rubbers on the mat, and hanging up my 
things. Usually I would har^y wait to take them 
off, I was in such a hurry to run in and kiss my 
mother. 

She did not speak again for some minutes. Then 
she said, in a grave voice: 

“ I am very sorry you lost it. Papa will be dis¬ 
appointed not to know how his little girl has been 
doing this week. Was it a good report, Peggy?” 

Oh, dear me! Would there never come an end 
to the lies I should have to tell to prop up that first 
one? 

I hesitated. The same wicked voice which had 
whispered in my ear, “ Throw the report in the 
brook," whispered now: 

‘ If you say it was a bad one, then she will be 


more likely to suspect you of having lost it on pur¬ 
pose.” 

But I could not make up my mind to say it was 
a good one. So I stammered out: 

“ I don’t remember.” 

My mother did not make any reply. I think she 
had feared in the beginning, from the very tone of 
my voice, that I was not telling her the truth, and 
now she was sure of it. 

When I went into the sitting-room, I walked 
slowly toward her, and she took me in her lap and 
kissed me. If she had said one word to show that 
she suspected me of having lied, I should have 
burst into tears, and told her all about it; but she 
was too wise a mother to do that. She knew very 
well that the surest way to make me hate a lie was 
to let me live along with it fastened to me for 
a while. So she began to talk about something 
else, just as if nothing had happened, and in a few 
minutes we went to dinner. 

I hardly could eat a mouthful. It seemed to me, 
whenever my father looked at me, that his eyes 
were sterner than ever. A dreadful voice seemed 
dinning in my ears: 

“ In a few minutes more, dessert will be brbught 
in, and then he will ask for the report.” 

As soon as the servant began to remove the meat 
and vegetables, I said: 

“ I don’t want any dessert. May I be excused ?” 

Not want any dessert! ” exclaimed my mother. 
‘"Why, Peggy, you must be ill. We are going 
to have Indian pudding and cream.” 

Now, there was nothing in the world I liked so 
well as Indian pudding; and my father and mother 
both knew it. It makes me laugh now, to think 
how my dear mother must have pitied me in her 
heart when she heard me reply: 

“ But I am not hungry; I don’t want any.” 

Then my mother said: “ Very well; you may go.” 

And did n’t I run fast toward the door! And 
did n’t I hope, for two seconds, that my father was 
going to forget to ask after the report! Alas ! no 
such escape for me ! 

“Peggy, Peggy,” he called, “what is all this 
hurry about ? Bring me your report, dear. I 
want to see that.” 

Before I had time to reply, my good, kind mother 
replied for me: 

“Oh, Peggy has lost her report,” she said. 
“The wind blew it into the brook. So we shall not 
know how good a girl she has been this week. 

This was the worst thing yet: to have to stand 
there and hear my mother teU my lie over again 

for me. nrr-^- 

“ What! ” said my father, vehemently. This 

high wind blow anything into the brook ? ” 

“Yes,” said my mother, in what I now under- 
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stand must have been a very meaning tone; “ that 
is the way it happened. Run away, Peggy dear, 
and play.” 

Play ! I was thankful to escape out of the room; 
but I felt no more like playing than I did like 
drowning myself. I never had felt so miserable in 
my whole life. 

I put on my India rubbers and rolled up my 
pantalets (in those days all little girls wore long 
white pantalets down to their ankles). Then I 
went out, climbed over the stone wall into the 
orchard, and began looking in the brook after my 
report. Of course, if I had been older, I should 
have known better. But I was a poor, ignorant, 
naughty little child, only eight years old, and I 
hoped I should find the little roll of paper floating 
along on the water, just as I left it. I found a big, 
strong stick, and I fished out every little thing I 
could see in the brook which looked in the least 
like a bit of paper. It was very cold and wet, and 
dismal, and before long I got to crying so that I 
could hardly see anything. It did seem to me too 
bad that now I really wanted to get the report back 
and carry it home to my mother, I could not find it. 
Suddenly I made a misstep on the bank where it 
was covered with snow, and plunged in, both feet, 
into the water, nearly up to my knees. Except for 
my big stick, I hardly could have got out. I was 
horribly frightened and dripping wet, but there 
seemed a sort of rehef in having a new kind of 
misery. It put the lie out of my thoughts for a 
few minutes. I went into the house crying out 
loud, and looking like a little half-drowned ani¬ 
mal. The muddy water dripped from me as I 
walked, and I left the wet prints of my feet at each 
step. 

“ Mercy on me, child! where have you been ? ” 
cried my mother. “ Don’t come a step farther. 
Stand still right there, till Mary can get off your 
things.” 

I was looking for my report in the brook,” 
sobbed I, “ and I fell in; and I can’t find it.” 

Ah, how loving and sympathetic my mother was 
then. She understood all about it; she knew just 
how wretched I was. 

“ Never mind about the report, darling,” she 
said; let it go. The little fishes can read it if 
they want to, and make some like it for their 
schools.” 

But I was too unhappy to laugh. I only cried 
the harder. Then they undressed me, put on my 
flannel night-gown, rolled me all up in blankets, 
and laid me on the lounge by the fire; and my 
mother sat down close by me, and began to read 
aloud a nice fairy story. Pretty soon, in spite of 
all my unhappiness, I fell asleep, and when I waked 
up it was about dark. My mother was still sitting 


by my side. I watched her for some minutes before 
she knew I was awake. She was sitting with her 
eyes fixed on the fire, and looked as if she were 
thinking very hard. 

** Oh dear,” I thought, “ I know what she’s 
thinking about. I don’t believe she believes me; 
but why don’t she say so ? I should think she'd 
whip me for telling a lie.” 

As soon as she saw I had waked, she said: 

“ Well, my little diver, are you rested ? ” 

Then she told me about the way the divers go 
down in the sea after pearls, and at the end of the 
story, she said: 

“ I guess it was n’t much of a pearl you went 
diving after, Peggy, was it ? ” 

“ No, mamma,” said I. “ I don’t believe it was, 
as near as I can remember. I think it was a pietty 
bad report.” 

She waited in silence for some minutes after this. 
I think she hoped I would confess the truth to her 
then. But I was too cowardly. I lay still, with 
my face turned to the back of the lounge, trying 
to take a little comfort to myself, because I had 
owned up that the report was not a good one. 
That was the last time she spoke to me about the 
report, except the next Monday morning, when I 
was setting off for school, she said: 

“ Oh, wait a minute, Peggy. I ’ll write a note 
to Miss CaroUne, and tell her how you lost your 
report.” 

I had not thought of this new occasion for another 
lie. I stood still by her side while she wrote the 
note. Oh, how mean I felt! 

“ Peggy MacFarland,” I said to myself, “you’re 
too mean to live. That’s the second time you’ve 
let your mother tell over that lie for you. Why 
don’t you own it up, and have it done with.” 

But the terror of my father’s suffering and dis¬ 
pleasure sealed my lips. 

When Miss Caroline read the note, she looked 
at me very earnestly. Then she said: 

“Why, Peggy, your mother says the wind blew 
your report into the brook. What a pity! You 
keep all your reports in a little book, don’t you ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said I. 

“ But I think your last week’s report was n’t a 
very good one; it wont be much of a loss to the 
book, will it ? ” 

“ No, ma’am,” said I, very faintly. 

“ Ahem ! ” said Ned Spofford. “Ahem I Ahem! ” 
pretending to have a bad coughing fit. As soon 
as I looked at him, he put his tongue into one 
cheek, and made such a ridiculous face, that I knew 
in a minute that he did not believe that I really had 
lost the report. 

“ Oh dear!” thouglit I, “ I’ll have to lie to Ned, 
too. What shall I do ? what shall I do ? ” 
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Then he lifted up the lid of his desk, and hiding 
his face behind it, made a grimace at me in the 
most insulting manner. I knew then that he 
thought I had thrown the report away, and I felt 
about as afraid of him as I was of my father. I 
began to feel really ill from the long strain on my 
nerves of all the terror and excitement and shame. 
1 watched the clock in misery, I so dreaded to have 
recess come. It seemed to me the hands never 
went so quick before. If I had dared, I would have 
staid in ray seat, and not gone out with the children; 
but I knew that would only be putting off the evil 
day; I might as well have it over with; so I ran 
out with the rest, but tried to keep out of Ned’s 
way. It was no use. He followed me everywhere, 
saying, in tones of mock sympathy: 

“ Oh, Miss Peggy, she has lost her report in the 
sea! What shall we do for her ? ” 

Then all the other children gathered around, and 
asked how it happened. Not one of them doubted 
my word except Ned. He was a good deal older 
than the rest of us. He must have been nearly 
twelve, I think, and we all looked up to him. He 
used to draw us on his sled and give us apples. 
His father was a farmer, and had hundreds of bar¬ 
rels of apples every year. 

1 despair of giving you a fair idea of my miseries 
for the next three days. Ned did not let me have 
one minute’s peace,—on the way to school, and 
from school, and in recess, he always was saying 
something about that report. I honestly think he 
did not do this wholly out of mischief; he did it 
partly to punish me for having done such a mean 
and cowardly thing as to tell a lie. That was a thing 
he despised; he never had been known to tell one. 
Even if he knew he would have a whipping, he would 
own up the very worst piece of mischief he ever did. 

On Thursday morning I waked with a bad sore 
throat. When the doctor came, he said 1 must 
stay in bed, and be kept very quiet. I heard my 
mother tell him about my falling into the brook on 
Saturday, and then I heard her say: 

‘‘ I think it is not so much the wetting as it is the 
excitement the child has been under.” And then I 
wondered still more if she really knew all about it, 
and if she did, why she did not whip me for the lie. 
1 really think nothing would have done so much to 
comfort me as to have had her give me a very 
severe punishment of some sort: not that I was 
punished every minute, almost more than I 
could bear, by my own thoughts, but I would have 
»ked to have somebody else punish me too. How¬ 
ever, I had not courage to confess the truth. 


I was very ill for nearly two weeks. The first 
day I went to school. Miss Caroline gave me a 
report made out for the last three days I had been 
in school, before I was taken ill. It was “ all 
fives,” but it was too late. There did n’t seem to 
be any credit in having done anything well, or in 
having behaved ever so well, so long as I had that 
lie on my mind. It did n’t seem as if a liar had 
any business with a good report. 

My mother was much pleased with it, and at 
dinner my father said: 

“ Well done, little daughter! I wonder if you 
could have kept it up all the week if the sore 
throat had not come.” 

After dinner my mother pasted it into the little 
book. I looked over her shoulder while she did it. 
She left a blank space above it, just the size for 
another report, and in that she put the date of that 
unhappy Saturday, and wTote below it: 

“Report for this week drowned in the brook.” 

Then she said to me: 

“ Now we always shall remember why there were 
only three reports for last month.” 

Then she wrote in two other spaces— 

“Absent from school this week on account of 
illness,” and then, kissing me, she said: 

“ And now we ’ll begin again, Peggy, with a 
good fresh start, wont we ? Poor little girlie, you 
look pretty thin.” 

I began to cry, and was on the point then of tell¬ 
ing her all about it. But my miserable cowardice 
kept the words back. I thought I would tell her 
some night in the dark. But I never did: week 
after week passed, and month after month, and 
year after year; and I grew to be a great girl,— 
ten, eleven, twelve years old,—and yet I never had 
told her. 

Every time I saw the page in the book where it 
was written, “ Report for this week drowned in the 
brook,” I felt very unhappy, and resolved that I 
would tell the truth; but I was a coward; and I 
kept putting it off, and putting it off, and before I 
was thirteen my good kind mother died. That is 
a great many years ago; but I remember it as if it 
were yesterday; and I remember that when I 
looked on her face in her coffin, I thought about 
that lie, and wished I had confessed it to her before 
she died. Now, if my confessing it, at this late 
day, can make one boy or one girl realize what a 
wicked, mean, cowardly, sneaking thing it is to tell 
a lie, and what dreadful misery all liars live in, I 
shall think I have done something to atone for that 
wicked Saturday so long ago. 
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THE DISCONTENTED DOWAGER. 

By E. L. B. 


Once upon a time, in the drawing-room of a It was evident the old dowager must have been a 
stately mansion, there hung a very fine portrait all high and mighty person while she lived, not only 
framed in a golden frame and swung from the cor- from this fine attire, but from a very commanding 



nice by a thick silken cord. This portrait, which 
had been painted long ago by a famous artist, was 
the picture of an old dowager—which means, you 
know, a grand old lady—with very red cheeks, very 
bright eyes, very thick gray hair, and very fat neck 
and arms. She was dressed in a red velvet gown, 
with the funniest short waist you ever saw in your 
lives; she wore a splendid necklace about her 
throat, bracelets upon both arms, and ever so many 
rings on her fingers, while her hair was twisted up 
into a queer-looking bunch on the top of her head, 
and trimmed with ribbons and rich ostrich plumes. 


look in her sharp eyes, and a very proud expression 
about her firm lips. 

But it was years and years since the old dowager 
had lived, and a great many changes had taken 
place in the world. People did n’t go around with 
bare necks and ostrich plumes any longer, and 
did n’t do a good many other things it was thought 
right and proper to do in the old dowager’s time; 
and so, as she looked down from the wall and saw 
what folks did and how they lived nowadays, she 
was very much astonished, and also—though she 
ought not to have been—very much disgusted. 
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Indeed, if the family that lived in the house could boy with a dirty face, painted by a Mr. Murillo, or 
have heard the old dowager’s remarks upon them another portrait close by her side, painted by a Mr. 
when they had gone to bed and the lights were put Raphael, of a certain St. Cecilia who not only had 
out,—remarks addressed to the other portraits in no ostrich plume to her head, but not even a shoe 
the room, and especially to a fat, puffy-looking old or stocking to her foot I 

gentleman in a wig and ruffled shirt, who hung Do you want to know what were the things the 
opposite,—I am afraid their feelings would have dowager complained of? Why, there were so 
been hurt very much. It was then the old dowager many I could n’t remember half of them. She 
used to open those tight red lips, and wink those complained of the impudent way in which people 


THE PUFFY OLX> GENTLEMAN. 


bright gray eyes, and speak her mind freely, about 
the things she saw and heard, to the puffy old gen¬ 
tleman, who thus was robbed of his rest to such an 
extent, that it was no wonder he always looked 
sleepy and stupid. 

In short, the old dowager found so many things 
to scold about, and so many new aggravations 
oaurred every day, that soon she spent the whole 
® every night in railing, and gave the other por¬ 
traits no peace of their lives. She never stopped 
to think how much better off she was than a por- 
^t, on the other side of the room, of a bare-legged 


came up and stared at her, and made remarks 
about her clothes and person; but then she com¬ 
plained even more when they went past and took 
no notice of her. She scolded now because there 
was too much light in the room, so that her fine 
points could not be seen; again, because there 
was n’t light enough. She scolded because the 
housemaids dusted her face with a brush, as though 
she had been a chair or a table; but she scolded 
twice as hard if she were not dusted. She would 
fly into the most dreadful passion if any one 
dared to talk too loudly in the room, and yet 
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she fell into a rage of curiosity and jealousy if what might have happened then—very likely the 
they spoke in a whisper, or withdrew out of ear- old dowager would have come straight down from 

shot. Then the flies lit on her face, and bit her the wall, and punished him on the spot,—if his 

and tickled her nose, so that—as she told the old mother had not come in. 

gentleman—she felt a constant inclination to sneeze. This was the last time the children ever troubled 
which spoiled her expression. But, worse than all, her, for thenceforth they were kept out of the room; 
spiders !—Ugh-h ! black, long-legged spiders !— but none the less the old dowager fell into such an 
got behind her frame and crawled up her back; intolerable habit of carping and fault-finding that 
‘‘and she just wanted the family to understand she she made not only herself miserable, but all the 
could n’t and would n’t bear it, and some day she other portraits as well; and though she found only 
would scream out and tear her canvas.” Again: food for ridicule and censure in the sayings and 
the family used to go to bed nights and let the doings of the people about her, she nevertheless 
fires out, and the house became so chilled that she spent her whole time in listening to and watching 
told the old gentleman she was sure she should them, instead of improving her mind by reading 

catch her death-o’-cold and go into a decline, the book in her lap, into which she was never 

“ Why,” she exclaimed, savagely, “ they crawl into seen to look. 

their warm beds and tuck themselves in, but they At length, misfortune fell upon the family to 
seem to think / am made of cast-iron I ” which the old dowager belonged, and their stately 

But her greatest grievance was the children, who mansion, the furniture, and all their valuables 
sometimes came to play in the room where she was were sold at auction. A rude and curious crowd 
hung. There were only two, to be sure,—a little thronged the rooms, and poked canes and umbrellas 
boy and a little girl,—but the dowager did n’t at the old dowager, and laughed at her bracelets 
approve of their presence, and so she watched them and ostrich plumes, and made jokes about her. 
with jealous eyes to see that they did no mischief, Then she and the puffy old gentleman were put 
though I grieve to say they sometimes did. At first up for sale, and knocked down at a very low price 
they never thought of the old dowager’s watching to a dirty, hook-nosed man, who carted them away 
them, till one day the little girl took down her to a dark, dingy shop, and there he took the old 
mother’s beautiful portfolio,—which she had been dowager out of her fine frame and put another pict- 
forbidden to touch,—and was strewing the pictures ure in it, and sold it; and after a few days he 
all over the floor, when she happened to look up, packed the poor crestfallen old lady away in a 
and caught the dowager’s eye fixed sternly upon dark, musty loft, where a lot of rubbish was piled 
her. And what do you think she did ?—tremble upon her, squeezing her dreadfully. There she 
and run away? No; I am shocked to say she lay year after year, whilst the dust gathered thick 
made a grimace. Oh, my, my, what a bold, bad upon her, and the spiders made their webs all about 
little girl! Think of making a face at your great- her, and the mice ran over her face, and the moths 
great-great-grandmother ! How do you suppose gnawed great holes in her fine velvet gown, till at 
she dared to do it ? But that was nothing to what last, when, after a long time, she was taken down, 
the little boy did; for, once when he was playing she was such a sorry-looking object that she was 
with his rubber ball in the parlor, which he had ruthlessly torn into strips and thrown into the ash- 
been expressly forbidden to do, the old dowager barrel. 

frowned on him so sternly that he threw the rub- And now, if any boy or girl does n’t know the 
ber ball—the saucy little wretch—and struck his moral to this fable, he or she must write and ask 
g-g-g-grandmother in the eye I I really do not know Jack-in-the-Pulpit about it. 
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GRASS. 

By Edgar Fawcett. 


The rose is praised for its beaming face, 

The lily for saintly whiteness; 

We love this bloom for its languid grace, 

And that for its airy lightness. 

We say of the oak, “ How grand of girth ! ” 
Of the willow we say, “ How slender ! ” 

And yet to the soft grass, clothing earth. 

How slight is the praise we render! 

But the grass knows well, in her secret heart, 
How we love her cool green raiment; 

So she plays in silence her lovely part, 

And cares not at all for payment. 


E^ch year her buttercups nod and drowse, 

With sun and dew brimming over; 

Each year she pleases the greedy cows 
With oceans of honeyed clover! 

Each year on the earth’s wide breast she waves. 
From spring until bleak November; 

And then—she remembers so many graves 
That no one else will remember! 

And while she ser\'es us, with goodness mute. 

In return for such sweet dealings. 

We tread her carelessly underfoot,— 

Yet we never wound her feelings! 


Here’s a lesson that he who runs may read: 

Though I fear but few have won it,— 

The best reward of a kindly deed 
Is the knowledge of having done it! 


MY FRIEND, COLONEL BACKUS. 

(A Talk ‘With Big Boys.) 

By J. G. Holland. 


I WISH you knew Colonel Backus. I think he 
would amuse you. He amuses me immensely. 
The Colonel belongs to one of our best families, 
and was once a handsome man. When he is well 
and snugly dressed, he thinks he is handsome 
now; but there’s no denying it—he’s fat. He 
gets short of breath and very red in the face going 
upstairs. This corpulence of his is a great trouble 
to him. He says it is constitutional, and he ac¬ 
counts for it on the ground that an uncle—the very 
one he was named for—on his father’s side, and an 
aunt on his mother’s, were fat before him ! 

He can’t eat oatmeal, or potatoes, or bread, 
because these make starch, and starch makes fat. 
He rides a hard-trotting horse in the park, with a 
smile that would seem to say to all whom he meets: 
“ Now, this is enjoyment 1—these breezes, these 
this beautiful sward, this broad sky, these 
. bird-songs, these glassy lakes, how they thrill me 


and fill me with deUght! 1 am free from the con¬ 

ventionalities of the town ; I am one with nature. 

Hurrah! ” . ^ r j 

What the Colonel really does say is; Confound 
this old fulUng-mill! A man might as weU ride 
the crest of an eartliquake ; but I’m bound to get 
rid of this flesh, if pounding will do it.” 

But it don’t do it, and wont do it. He grows 
stouter and stouter, and snaps off more and more 
buttons when he puts on his boots, and talks more 
and more about his taUor scrimping his clothes. 

Now, I suppose I must tell you what the real 
trouble is with the Colonel, though he never would 
confess it. The Colonel drinks. And what do 
you suppose the Colonel drinks for ? You can’t 
make him believe that it has anything to do with 
his getting stout. I’m going to tell you, by and 
by, what I think of it; but, first, I must tell you 
about the Colonel’s last experiment. One night 
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he came home to dinner, radiant. He had found 
his cure. 

“ Has it come ? ” inquired he of Mrs. Backus. 

“ Has what come ?” she asked. 

“ Why, my—my lift—my machine—my lifting- 
machine,” he responded. 

“ Something has come,” replied Mrs. Backus, 

something heavy, and I have had it sent into the 
basement.” 

‘‘ Just the place for it,” said the Colonel. “ Now, 
you see, I’m going to get rid of this fat,”—and 
down-stairs he went. 

When he returned, he had broken off a sus¬ 
pender button, and looked rather limp and solemn. 
But when he rose from his dinner that day, he 
declared that he had not felt so well in a year. 
About five days after that, while sitting quietly at 
the dinner-table, he suddenly pushed back his 
chair and slapped his hand in a sharp, vexed way 
upon his knee. 

“ Confound it,” said he, “I have n’t thought of 
my lift-cure for five days.” 

And so it happened every day. He was so eager 
to get at his dinner and his wine, when he returned 
from his office, that he forgot his lifting-machine. 
Meantime, he grew stouter and stouter. 

And now, boys, I come to my point. Why did he 
forget the lifting-machine, which he had purchased 
for a remedy?—and why did n’t he forget the liquor, 
which he also professed to use as a remedy ? Sim¬ 
ply because he did n’t like the lifting-machine, and 
he did like the liquor. That is all there was about 
it. That is all there is about it in any similar case. 
Men may say what they choose about liquor being 
good for them. They may tell you that they can¬ 
not make out a dinner without wine, that water 
does not agree with them, that they take it as a 
remedy for some form of disease; but you will 
notice that it is the one kind of medicine that an 
habitual patient never forgets to take. You never 
see a man who takes wine with his dinner, shoving 
violently back from the table, slapping his knee, 
and exclaiming; “ There ! Confound it I I forgot 
to take my wine! ” People forget rhubarb, castor- 
oil, sulphur, iron, myrrh-mixture, lifting-machines, 
quinine, Peruvian bark, quassia, squills, and thor¬ 
ough-wort tea, but they don’t forget wine, particu¬ 
larly when they have come to regard it as a daily 
medicine. There must be something in it that 
specifically stimulates the memory 1 

Don’t you suppose that Colonel Backus knows 
that it is the liquor he drinks which makes him fat, 
and keeps him so ? Yes, he does know it, and it is 
simply ridiculous for him to deny it. He knows 
that if he were to stop drinking he would be obliged 
to send all his clothes to his tailor to be taken iti. 
But he fights this knowledge. He tries to forget 


his own convictions. He tries to deceive the 
people around him, and to deceive himself. 

Colonel Backus is a slave. That is the long and 
short of it. He is a good fellow, but he is a slave. 
And all these good fellows who cannot let wine 
alone, and who make all sorts of excuses to them¬ 
selves and others for drinking it, are slaves. They 
are conscious that it does them no good; but they 
like it. And sixty thousand of them every year 
lie down in America, in the graves of drunkards. 
These poor, dead men have all been slaves of the 
same sort as Colonel Backus. It seems a pity that 
our good-natured friend, the Colonel, should be¬ 
come one of their number, but that is just what he 
is going to become, I suppose. He has an appetite 
that will grow with the years. It grows in other 
men ; it will grow in him. By and by, he will stop 
thinking about his fat. He will stop caring about his 
clothes. He will stop riding his hard-trotting horse. 
He will stop caring about wife and children. Then, 
some pleasant, sunny morning, when all the world 
is astir, and pure, healthy, temperate men and 
women are singing at their work, and sweet and 
merry children are shouting at their play, and God’s 
smile is over the world, there will appear a strip of 
crape on the Colonel’s door, and an obituary notice 
in a newspaper, which will state that Colonel Backus 
died suddenly of an apoplectic attack. His good 
qualities will be generously mentioned, and, just at 
the end of the notice, there will be a delicate allu¬ 
sion to the fact that the Colonel had but one enemy 
in the world—himself. 

Now what do you think of the Colonel, and of 
the hundreds of thousands who are trying to cheat 
themselves and others into the belief that alcoholic 
drinlcs are good for them ? Are they not to be 
pitied and blamed ? Do you want to be one of 
these wretched men ? If we are to have drunkards 
in the future,, some of them are to come from'the 
boys to whom I am writing; and I ask you again 
if you want to be one of them ? No ? Of course 
you don’t! 

Well, I have a plan for you that is just as sure to 
save you from such a fate as the sun is to rise 
to-morrow morning. It never failed; it never will 
fail; it cannot fail; and I think it is worth know¬ 
ing. Never touch liquor in any form. That’s the 
plan, and it is not only worth knowing, but it is 
worth putting into practice. Don’t be fooled into 
the belief that it is good for you. It is not good 
for you. Good food, pure air, warm clothes, free 
exercise, and plenty of sleep, are all that will be 
necessary to keep you healthy. It stands to reason 
that liquor mixed with your fresh, healthy blood 
will bring you disease, as it certainly will. If you 
follow the example of Colonel Backus, you will 
find yourself rummaging around for excuses, and 
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making yourself generally ridiculous by trying to 
invent a cause for results that can only come from 
drink. I know you don’t drink now, and it seems 
to you as if you never would. But your tempta¬ 
tion will come, and it probably will come in this way: 

You will find yourself, some time, with a number 
of companions, and they will have a bottle of wine 
on the table. They will drink, and offer it to you. 
They will regard it as a manly practice, and, very 
likely, they will look upon you as a milksop if you 
don’t indulge with them. Then what will you do? 
Eh? What will you do? Will you say, “Boys, 
none of that stuff for me ! I know a trick worth 
half-a-dozen of that ? ” Or will you take the glass, 
with your own common sense protesting, and your 
conscience making the whole draught bitter, and a 
feeling that you have damaged yourself, and then 
go off with a hot head and a skulking soul that at 
once begins to make apologies for itself—just as the 
soul of Colonel Backus does, and will keep doing 
during all his life ? 

You will hear men, over their cups, talking about 
temperance men. “Oh, these teetotalers! they 
are always running things into the ground,” they 
will say. “ Temperance is one thing,” they wall 
add, “and total abstinence quite another.” But 


that is only another way by which those who love 
drink try to cheat themselves and others into the 
belief that they are not doing the most dangerous 
thing in the world. Don’t be misled by them. 
You may laugh just a little when they say this, but 
when they offer you a glass you should say, “No, 
I thank you; I get along very well without it.” 
And if you can say, “ Gentlemen, I never drank a 
glass of liquor in my life, and I know you would 
not like to have me begin with you,” not one of 
them, even if half drunk, would put it to your lips. 
Would you want any better indorsement than that ? 

It is always an unmanly thing to do wrong. Who 
is the most of a man—he who is willing to do an 
unpopular thing for the sake of safety and principle, 
or he who does what he knows to be unsafe and 
wrong, for fear of the jeers of boys, many of whom 
in after-life would give worlds, if they had them to 
give, if they had never seen a glass of wine ? Don’t 
be fooled. Don’t be a fool. Stand by what you 
kno\v to be right, in all circumstances. Keep 
your blood sweet and pure. Preserve your in¬ 
dependence. But if you ever become a sot (w'hich 
heaven forbid), don’t try to make yourself believe 
that liquor is good for you, or that you drink it for 
any reason but because you love it. 
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THE SAD STORY OF HIPPETY-HOP. 

By Samuel C. Wilson. 

Have you heard of a girl named Hippety-Hop, For she said, “ My name is Hippety-Hop, 

Who once got a-going, and could n’t stop,— And I ’ll skip and jump, and I will not stop; 

Who once got going with hop and skip, I will not stop for all they say. 

And started off on a wonderful trip? Though I should hop out of the world some day.” 

This little girl would never stand still. The very next morn, when the sun arose. 

Nor even walk up the side of a hill; She hopped out of bed, and hopped into her clothes; 

But on she’d go, till she reached the top, With a bob and a bounce,’round the room she went, 

With a skip and a jump and a hippety-hop. Light as a feather, and quite content. 



"on she’d go tiix she reached the top." 

clothes, and hop into bed, “ Now I can hop ! ” said this willful girl, 

A ^ V. sleep, I’ve heard it said. And ’round the room she went with a whirl. 

And op m her dreams, could she have her will. And down the stairs, with a bound and skip, 

ut on y then would her feet keep stiU. As if she were going a long, long trip. 

Her fether would whip, and her mother would scold. The door stood open, she could not stop. 

But her little feet would not be controlled; And faster still went Hippety-Hop; 

ey would hop and skip and jump all day. Her mother screamed and her father swore. 

And, at last, they carried her for away ! As she passed like a bird through the open door. 
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On through the garden, the fields, and the 
lane ; 

In a second, she passed the railroad train,— 
The lightning express, I Ve heard people say, 
But it may have been going the opposite way,— 
And the passengers only caught a glimpse 
Of a child like one of the fairies’ imps. 

Her father telegraphed east and west. 

But she beat the message—^her time was best; 
She was going faster than lightning or wind, 
And she left the telegrams far behind. 

She jCist touched the grass with her little toes, 
For she was afraid she would soil her clothes 
If she brushed the dew off the blades .below. 
And she had forgotten her trunk, you know. 

On past village, and vale, and hill. 

She skipped so fast that she felt quite ill; 

Past cities adorned with a hundred spires, 

And full of all that the heart desires. 



‘*SHE CRIED FOR A BOWL OF MILK AKD BREAD." 

Nor return to your home, till your hair is gfray, 
And your willful temper has passed away.” 


She cried for a bowl of milk and bread. 

For she left before the breakfast was spread. 
But she could not stop, for her feet would go 
The faster, when trying to move them slow. 

Then she heard a voice from the heavens’ 
blue top 

Say, “ Hippety-Hop, you must never stop 
To eat a crumb, or to drink a drop 
Of milk, though you pass through the Milky 
Way, 


She tried to hold back, but her feet were too 
strong; 

So land and water she skimmed along. 

Till she reached the very edge of the world, 
And into space was suddenly hurled. 

Thus sadly frightened was Hippety-Hop; 

She was out of the world, and could n’t stop; 
Her feet were taking her right to the moon; 
At the rate she moved, she would get there 
soon. 



And the man in the moon grew fiercer and 

trigger, , 

As he saw, coming toward him, this queer little 
figure 

Hopping along on nothing at all, 

And making straight for his silver ball. 


SoJie brandished his club, and shouted, “Stop!” 
But she curtly said, “ I am Hippety-Hop! 

I started to-day from the earth so gay. 

That spins down there like a silver top. 

And I must go on till they let me drop.” 


So on she passed like a sky-born rover. 

Right at the place where the cow jumped over 
When the little dog laughed at the man in 
the moon. 

And the thievish dish ran away with the spoon. 
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“he brandished his club.” 


That night, on earth there was great ado 
Among the wise, astronomical crew. 

Who nightly peer through the heavens afar, 
For an asteroid, comet, or wandering star. 

For they saw a light that puzzled them sore, 
A comet or star never seen before. 

That moved along near the sky’s blue top, 
With a skip, and jump, and a hippety-hop. 

Brighter it shone than Luna pale, 

Its hair streamed back like a comet’s tail. 
And a round, little face, like Mars was red 
With the ruddy light that the sun had shed. 

So the wise men brought their telescopes out 
To view the stranger, and solve the doubt; 
But though they gazed, without wink or p>au5e. 
They could not tell what the queer thing was. 

One said, “ ’T is only an asteroid, 

A bit of a planet once destroyed; ” 

Another, ‘‘ A comet, for see ! ” he said, 

“ Its hair streams back from its fiery head.” 


Another said, “ ’T is a new-born star ! ” 

But the last exclaimed, “ What fools you are ! 

T is only a little girl gone astray, 

Shot from her orbit, as I might say, 

Who hops and skips as she did in play, 

And see, she is bound for the Milky Way ! ” 

But all the others laughed him to scorn, 

And said, “ No girl that ever was bom 
Could move so fast o’er the sky’s blue top, 
With a skip, and a jump, and a hippety-hop.” 

So they marked its course, and measured its 
speed, 

They traced its orbit, and found indeed. 

From the rate it traveled among the spheres, 
It would reach the earth in a thousand years. 

So a thousand years must come and go, 

Ere she returns to the earth below; 

And I know, from what wise people have 
said, 

Her father and mother will then be dead. 
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FLORIDA FISHERS. 

By Mrs. Mary Treat. 

In the retired shallow coves along the St. John’s I have heard gentlemen say they could not 
River may be seen flocks of the great blue heron, approach these birds near enough to study them 
These coves are their fishing-grounds during winter with any satisfaction. This makes me think that 
and spring; and a beautiful sight it is, when we can the herons are such good observers that they know 



THB GREAT BLUE HERON. 


approach within a few feet of these magnificent 
birds. They are about four feet in height, and the 
long, glossy, plume-like feathers about the neck and 
shoulders, and the two long feathers on the head, 
make them look quite grand. EspeciaUy magnifi¬ 
cent is he when, with bristling feathers and fierce 
action, he bends to catch his prey. The picture, 
copied by permission from Dr. Tenney’s “Elements 
of Zoology,” shows him in the act 


a man from a woman; for several times I have 
been allowed to come quite near to them, when 
first one and then another would step upon a log, 
and straighten himself up to his full height, and 
look at me inquiringly, and then go on with his 
fishing, quite unconcerned. I have observed, how¬ 
ever, that when they are feeding among a drove 
of catde (Florida cattle often feed in the river), I 
can approach much more closely than when no 
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cattle are near; so, they may take me for one of 
the cows, or for some sort of nondescript animal t 
But if they do, I freely forgive them, and would 
gladly do anything in my power to protect them 
against the heartless men who throng the steamers 
from the North, to kill the beautiful birds of Florida. 

These herons are very sociable and peaceable, 
hving together in perfect harmony, and are on 
good terms with all their relatives. Their cousin 
—the great white heron—is often in their com¬ 
pany, and they stand side by side fishing in the 
shallow water. Some of the birds stand quite 
still, with their long necks arched, and their eyes 
fixed on the water until some unlucky fish or 
small reptile comes within their reach, when they 
thrust their long, stout beaks into the mud and 
water, and dexterously secure the prey, which 
they greedily devour; others wade cautiously and 
stealthily about, looking closely for crabs and fish; 
and all, whether walking or standing quite still, 
seem very successful in catching game. 

But so many of these birds have been shot, is it 
any wonder that they have no confidence in man¬ 
kind? They will not take even a meal without 
one of the party acting as sentinel. The sentinel 
usually stands upon a log, and nothing seems to 
escape his keen eye. 

Now, all depends upon him whether I—a woman 
—am allowed to approach 1 He looks at me 
keenly and suspiciously, and I pretend to be wholly 
unconcerned with regard to his movements. If I 
can get near a gentle cow, I am quite safe. If the 
cattle do not run from me, why should they ? So 
they consult over the matter. The sentinel com¬ 
municates the fact of my approach, and now a 


great white heron mounts the log, his feathers as 
white as the pure fallen snow, and from his shoulders 
hang long graceful plumes. What a grand bird 
he is, and what a heart of stone a man must have 
to deprive such a glorious creature of life I 

Seeming to be satisfied that I have neither mur¬ 
derous gun nor hostile intentions, he steps down 
from the log and resumes his fishing, but another 
immediately mounts it. By this time I am on such 
good terms with one of the cows, that she comes to 
the log on which I stand and takes the water-plants 
from my hand; this seems to reassure the birds; 
and nearer and nearer I am allowed to approach. 
As long as I can manage to keep a cow between 
me and the birds, I have no fear of alarming them. 
They come so near to me that I can see the different 
kinds of game they capture; now one takes a crab 
and beats it upon a log and picks it to pieces before 
swallowing it, but how he manages to do this and 
escape the crab’s retaliating pinch, I do not know; 
he must understand crabs better than I do. 

The color of the eyes and bill in both the blue 
and white heron is yellow, and the legs are a green¬ 
ish-yellow. Sometimes one of these birds’ le^ 
looks stouter and larger than the other. I find this 
peculiarity has been observed in specimens that had 
been shot, and the reason given in ornithological 
books is, that the birds stand so much upon one leg 
that it causes it to grow larger than the other. 

But the most elegant fisher found in Florida is 
the American flamingo. It is about as tall as the 
great blue heron, and is gorgeously attired in 
bright scarlet! One of these days I shall tell you 
more about him in these pages, and perhaps show 
you his picture. 


MARJORIE. 

By Celia Thaxter. 

Marjorie hides in the deep, sweet grass; 

Purple its tops bend over; 

Softly and warmly the breezes pass. 

And bring her the a:ent of the clover. 

Butterflies flit, and the banded bee 
Booms in the air above her; 

Green and golden lady-bugs three 
Maijorie’s nest discover. 

Up to the top of the grass so tall 
Creep they, while Marjorie gazes; 
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Blows the wind suddenly—down they fall 
Into the disks of the daisies! 

Brown-eyed Marjorie 1 Who, do you think, 
Sings in the sun so loudly? 

Marjorie smiles. 'T is the bobolink. 

Caroling gayly and proudly.” 

Bright-locked Marjbrie! What floats down 
Through the golden air, and lingers 

Light on your head as a cloudy crown, 

Pink as your rosy fingers? 

“ Apple-blossoms ! ” she laughing cries. 

“ Beautiful boats come sailing 

Out of the branches held up to the skies, 

Over the orchard railing.” 

Happy, sweet Marjorie, hidden away, 

Birds, butterflies, bees above her; 

With flowers and perfumes, and lady-bugs gay— 
Everything seems to love her! 


PATTIKIN’S HOUSE. 

By Joy Allison., 


Chapter IX. 

PATTIKIN. 

Things went better with Thirza after that. She 
bent aU her energies to the task of keeping the 
house orderly, the little ones clean, and, above all, 
the bread-box full, and the meals in proper season; 
and as she was really an energetic little body, she 
succeeded pretty well. To be sure, accidents hap¬ 
pened now and then. Her judgment could not 
always be relied upon. Sometimes the loaf did 
not hold out, as she thought it would, and she had 
to fall back pretty often on those miserable make¬ 
shifts that Sandy called “slap-jacks.” 

But, though Pattikin seldom forgot her dusting 
till it was quite dinner-time, she did not stay in 
the house much, and made little headway learning 
to work. She said it made her “homesick for 
mother; ” so they let her run pretty much as she 
chose. She liked to sit perched on the top of the 
wood-pile, in the sunshine, and look down upon 
her brothers, while they sawed, and split, and piled, 
breaking forth now and then into a merry “ Oh, 
come, come away! from labor now reposing I ” 


Sometimes she busied herself with the birch-bark 
that she picked from the logs, making sheets of 
paper “for father to write sermons on,” or making 
“canoes,” as her mother had taught her. 

“You ’ll let that child catch her death of cold, 
besides getting as brown as a Malay,” said Miss 
Ellenwood, who called to see how the minister’s 
folks were getting along. 

But Thirza was doing the best she could, and 
somehow or other Pattikin never caught cold; and 
if she did get to be a regular little “ nutte-brown 
mayde,” perhaps it did n’t so very much matter. 
Something happened to her, however; so Miss 
Ellenwood could say, “ I told you so.” 

A log rolled, one day, as she was descending 
from her high perch, and her foot was caught 
under it, and the poor little ankle got a bad sprain. 

Then Pattikin had to stay in the house. You 
may think she was homesick,—or mother-sick, 
those days. And so she was, till her father saw 
how the poor child was pining, and took her into 
his study. He made her a pallet near the sunniest 
window, and let her lie there and watch him, as he 
wrote, and read, and studied, and let her look over 
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hitherto forbidden books. And he made her a with her doll, or sewed on its clothes, making her 
puzzle out of little blocks of wood, and often he father quite surprised at the womanly instincts of 
would sit beside her on the floor and draw on the his little roving gypsy maid, when once they were 
slate for her amusement pictures of all sorts of developed. 

things. Tilda would have liked much to come and play 

Pattikin had no idea of her father’s resources with her; but there was always a good deal to 
before. He was just as good as a mother to her. do. Tilda and Thirza still had the hardest of the 
When he had to go off parish visiting, he wrapped work and care, notwithstanding the help they now 


“there she sat, anp played with her doll."' 

her up nicely and took her with him. And such had from their father and brothers. It is quite 
nice people as they went to see I And the curi- wonderful how many steps there are to take in a 
ous, twisted, crispy, delicious doughnuts, and the large family. It was cooking and washing dishes, 
rosy-cheeked apples, and the cunning little scol- and then skimming milk and washing dishes, and 
loped cakes of maple-sugar that were given her! then churning and more washing dishes;—large, 
Pattikin never enjoyed any week in her life more unwieldy dishes, too. And the clothes must be 
than the second one after she sprained her ankle. sprinkled, and the ironing took a whole half day 
And when she was well enough to limp about a always, and then everything to be sorted, and 
httle, lest she should try her strength too much by folded, and put away. It is of no use to try to 
walking, he set his round green-covered table in tell you aU. Nobody can know but a woman who 
the place of her pallet, and let her have it for her has had it all to do, or a litUe girl who has tried 
house. She had her little chair, and her dolly’s with her inexperienced little head, and her small, 
bureau on the top of it, and there she sat, and played unskiUful hands, to remember it all, and do it alL 
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But their father was on the watch, and when he 
saw the clouds thickening and showers threatening 
in his little girls* sky, he had some little charm or 
other to drive away the forlornness, and the home¬ 
sickness, and the weariness. Sometimes it was an 
hour’s work in the kitchen behind the big blue 
check apron with his own hands; sometimes it was 
a bright silver sixpence slipped into the weary 
hands, or turning up unexpectedly under their 
plates; and children like Tilda and Thirza, who 
rarely get money, and make the best use of it 
when they do get it, know well how to value it. 
Sometimes it was a ride behind old Gray. 

He found a way for them out of every ‘‘slough 
of despond.” Once the yeast-jug got empty, and 
the united wisdom of the whole family could n’t 
produce a supply of this most necessary article. 
It seemed for a while as if they must live on biscuits 
and “slap-jacks” the rest of the four weeks. The 
minister took the jug away at last to a neighbor, 
and got her to fill it. 

He had to pursue a similar course with his 
“ bosomed shirts,” after Thirza had privately fretted 
and fussed and worried two or three days over 
them, trying to get one ironed for Sunday. He 
never knew how many tears sprinkled those shirts, 
nor what a struggle it cost his little girl to give 
up trying, and own that she could not do them. 
He only said: 

“ The shirts!—what ails them ? They only need 
to be starched and ironed like other things, I 
suppose. But if you can’t do them, I ’ll take them 
over to Mrs. Preston. She ’ll be glad of a chance 
to pay part of her subscription by ironing them.” 

Thiraa only wished he would make the attempt 
to iron one himself. But he did n’t, and it aggra¬ 
vated her much to think it should seem such a 
simple and easy thing to him, when she had found 
it so impossible. 

“ Now, this evening shall see us all busy darning 
our stockings,” said the minister, one day, and the 
party that made the molasses candy were not 
merrier than the party that crowded around the 
lamp that evening, each armed with a darning- 
needle and a ball of yarn. 

Pattikin and Sandy insisted on having some work, 
too, so darning-needles and old socks were given 
them, and they worked away with great zeal. 
Thirza was voted teacher and general inspector, 
but the minister really did a great deal in that line, 
and many a “boggle” had to be taken out, and 
done over in better shape at his bidding. 

But even this could not make them believe it was 
anything but fun, and they were ready to agree to a 
darning-evening once a week the whole year round. 
Seth advocated it heartily,—“ it would be such a 
relief to mother,” he said. The minister smiled 


warmly at his oldest son,—the boy who was always 
most thoughtful for mother. 

“ I shall have to have a pair of spectacles,” said 
Sammy, “if we are to keep on through the year. 
I can never see where to make my needle come out. 
And the strands get all mixed up, so there is n’t 
any right place for it to come out, I believe.” 

Here Thirza had to bring her chair td sit beside 
Samuel, and give him a lesson. 

“ I wish mother could look in, and see how cozy 
we are,” said Seth. 

Thirza looked up gratefully, thinking of the 
“slap-jacks” at dinner that day, and which Seth 
seemed to have forgotten. The four great loaves 
of bread had proved to be sour, too, and the pies 
were leathery, and the insides dry and half cooked. 
But they all had healthy appetites and excellent 
digestive powers, and, whatever was wrong with 
the cooking, there was always the consolation of 
knowing that the food would soon be eaten up, and 
a chance afforded of trying again, with the hope 
of better success next time. 

But the longest month will come to an end, 
and all were rejoiced when a letter came naming 
the day on which the long-absent mother would 
return. They all were standing at the gate, in 
good season, watching for the stage, as they had 
stood four weeks before watching it away. 

At last it came,—^the old, slow thing,—rattling, 
and bouncing, and jouncing along down the hill; 
and there!—they were sure they could see a peep 
of the green alpaca!—^and then the baby poked 
his jolly little fet face out of the window, and there 
was mother, holding out both hands to them ; and 
oh !—joy of joys!—they had her in a minute, and 
were all clinging to her hands, and her neck, and 
her dress, till the stage-driver said to the minister: 

“ Do see to your wife, and I ’ll see that I’m 
paid, and take off the trunk. She ’ll be pulled 
to the ground with all that crazy raft of young 
ones.” 

But the minister only laughed, and joined the 
“raft of young ones,” and got a hand, and the 
baby, and a smile and a tear for his portion. 

And when they had got inside the door, such a 
budget of news as there was to tell 1 And the 
minister declared that his wife had gjrown so young 
and handsome that he was quite ashamed of him¬ 
self, and that he must go off awhile and rejuvenate 
too. Also, that they all had got to be such house¬ 
keepers that she would have no more such hard 
and constant work and care, because they would 
all help more than they ever had, since they had 
begun to realize how many steps were necessary 
to keep a house in order. 

And Thirza felt so light-hearted and free, that 
she laughed and cried for joy, and let all the water 
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boil out of the kettle in which the fowl was cooking 
for supper. But of course it was n’t spoiled, for 
mother had got home, and her quick ear caught 
the sizzle, and the danger was averted. 

What a supper it was, to be sure I And how 
sweet to Thirza was her mother’s praise of the 
light biscuit, the mealy potatoes, and the well- 
baked custard-pie I It was worth all they had en¬ 
dured, to have the pleasure of that home-coming. 

Chapter X. 

THE MENAGERIE. 

The minister came in, one day in the following 
June, with a great flaming, yellow hand-bill, and a 
look that said as plainly as words could: 

“ Now for a treat! Here’s something that will 
please the youngsters.” 

“ Ho 1—a circus-bill! May I have a look at it, 
father?” said Simon, wondering a little at his 
father’s bringing it home, since the circus was a 
proscribed amusement in that home. “ Is it going 
to be here ? ” 

Not a circus-bill, as you will see, if you look 
at it,” said the father, delivering it over to the 
eager hands of the boys. ** No circus, but a fine 
menagerie,—the best that ever came into the State. 

It’s to be at Belleville next week.” 

“ Oh, faither, menageries are good I Oh, father, 
could'Ht go?” said Simon, and Thina, and Tilda 
all in a breath. “ Oh, will you take us, father ?” 

“ It is Van Amburgh’s. A rare collection, and 
he will go into the lion’s cage, and perform some 
marvelous tricks,” said the minister, coolly, but 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, that was itself half 
a promise. 

“ Oh, could n’t we go ? It’s only a little ways 
to Belleville. Just ’leven or six miles ! ” pleaded 
Pattikin. 

“Five miles to BeUeville,” said the minister, 
musingly. “ Five miles,—and five back, are ten.” 

“You go there and back in half a day, very 
often,” said Seth, who was secretly as eager as any 
of them, though he felt that he was too old to tease. 

“ 1 think,” said the minister, very deliberately,— 
“I think—^I may go. And perhaps you, Seth, 
as you are the oldest, and have never seen many 
wild animals, can go with me.” 

“ And 11 Oh, let me ! And me! And me I ” 
cried the r^t in chorus. 

“And I think,” the minister began again, “ that 
Thina ought to go too, because she was such a 
fcuthful little woman while her mother was gone to 
Boston.” 

“ And 11—did n’t 1 help ? Was n’t 1 good too ? ” 
8®id a trio of listeners, agonized with impatience 
»4.desire. 


“And Tilda, because she was always ready to 
help,” slowly continued the tantalizing man. “ Let 
me see; that will take, how many ninepences? 
Four! Four times twelve and a half is—how 
much ? ” 

“ Fifty cents!” screamed the chorus. 

“ You need n’t pay for me, father. I’ve got 
money enough to pay for myself,” said Seth. 

“ And I, too ! ” said Thirza. 

“I should think I might go! I’ve a whole 
quarter of a dollar in my box,” said Simon. 

“ And I’ve got eighteen cents,” said Samuel. 

“ I want to go just as much as anybody! ” 

Pattikin clung to her father’s hand, and jumped 
up and down, saying all the time; “ Me too, 
father! Why don’t you say me, too ? ” 

“ Pattikin will have to go, I suppose, because 
she is the little one, and it would break her heart 
to be left at home. And Simon is so much inter¬ 
ested in natural history that it would be a pity not 
to let him see such a show.” 

By this time the children had become convinced 
that no one would be left out, and they only had 
to wait patiently, and their father would find some 
reason for letting every one of them go. So they 
waited more quieUy, only laughing and shouting 
a little when a new name was added to the list of 
favored ones. 

“ Samuel must go, because he is such a good 
boy to tend the baby, and mother will want him 
for that; and Sandy,—I think we must take him, 
because he’s got such fat cheeks that the show¬ 
man may take a notion to buy him, to put on 
exhibition 

There was gp-eat shouting and laughing at this 

ingenious reason. , „ * j 

“ Mother and the baby are going, too! cned 
Thirza, delightedly. But mother and the baby 
demurred. 

“ I’ve had my good time for this year, and it 
would be a hard day’s work for me to go, and take 
Robbie. You all can do quite as well without me, 
and I’d much rather stay at home,” said she. 
And neither persuasion nor pleading could change 

her mind. ., ^ . 

If it should rain / But that would be too great 

a misfortune 1 Of course it would n’t 

And it did n’t Never sun rose on a more per¬ 
fect day. The birds sang, the dew-drops glistened, 
the violets and dandelions crowded each other in 
the grass, and the air was balm. Not a cloud in 
all the sky, except a few great snow-banks that 
went floating about in the blue overhead. 

Every one of the seven Sunday suits wm freshly 
washed and ironed. The boys in brown Unen were 
in a most uncommon state of starchedness, and the 
little girls, in their pretty light calicoes and shaker 
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bonnets, looked as fresh and sweet and smiling as 
the flowers themselves. 

The minister had a family ticket. And proud 
he was of the family that were to go in oh it. He 
chuckled unmistakably, quite forgetful of ministerial 
dignity as he thought how the showman would say: 
“ These all yours, sir ?” And perhaps add: “ You 
get the worth of your money, anyhow !” He quite 
wished Robbie was old enough to go. 

“ Would n’t you better go, after all, mother? ” he 
asked, just as they were getting into the wagon to 
start. Wont cost a cent more, you know ! ” 

But mother was not to be coaxed into a reversal 
of her decision. So they drove off, leaving her 
nodding and smiling, and waving the dish-towel, in 
answer to their vociferous good-byes. 

They had plenty of time before them. The gray 
pony might choose her own gait. Seth and Simon 
and Samuel Jumped out and walked up all the hills, 
and came back into the wagon with great bouquets 
of sweet June pinks, and delicate white flowers, not 
to be despised or slighted because they grew in 
every .field-corner, and bore the very common and 
homely name, elder-blows. 

They stopped at a deserted house, and went in 
and explhred the dilapidated rooms, and wondered 
who had lived there last, and what sort of stories 
the walls would tell, if they could speak. 

Of course, none of them had wanted any break¬ 
fast, and of course Pattikin and Sandy were hungry 
soon, and must have a slice of bread and cheese, 
and the rest “ did n’t care if they had a bit,” 
and the yellow firkin was opened, and they saw 
that there was a whole chicken beautifully roasted 
for their dinner, and a pie, beside an unlimited 
supply of bread and butter,—which did not tend to 
lower their good spirits in the least. 

They were so gay that their father cautioned 
them. “ They must be more sober, or the show¬ 
man might take them for wild animals, and shut 
them up in his cages.” Inwardly, he was scarcely 
less gay than they were, however. He had not yet 
lost the boy’s heart,—for all his many cares and 
duties,—this minister. 

They were grave and quiet enough, though, 
when they went through the harrow door into the 
great white tent, among the crowds of people 
standing everywhere, or sitting tier above tier, all 
along one side of the tent. Gravely and wonder- 
ingly they looked into the great iron cages where 
tigers and lions paced back and forth in uneasy 
confinement, or bears lay and slept, or gazed back 
at them with sharp, fierce-looking eyes. 

Pattikin clung fast to her father’s hand, Sandy 
held on to Seth, and the rest kept close in the rear, 
feeling that if they should get separated from the 
rest, they might not be found soon in such a crowd. 


They watched the mother-elephant with her 
immense baby by her side, and the majestic old 
father-elephant, as he performed his tricks in obe¬ 
dience to that slender little man, his keeper. It 
was all a wonder, and a mystery. And oh, delight 
of delights! there was the least of small ponies, 
who danced and pranced and curveted round a 
ring with a monkey on his back, dressed in a red 
coat and yellow pantaloons, with gold on his cap 
and gold on his sleeves, clinging tightly to his seat, 
and flourishing his small riding-whip; and though 
the pony jumped, and reared on his hind feet, and 
even rolled on the ground, he never could get that 
monkey off. And at last he just gave it up, and 
cantered gayly around the ring. 

Van Amburg himself came in presently in splen¬ 
did costume, bespangled with gold and silver, and 
went into the lion’s cage, as the hand-bills had 
promised, and played with the terrible creatures as 
if they had been dogS; and he opened their mouths, 
and showed the people their dreadful teeth, till the 
children’s faces grew white with excitement. 

They went away soon after this was over. There 
were many side-shows, but they lingered only a 
little to look wistfully at the pictures on the outside 
of these, entering none. Their father went to a 
stand where candies and lemons and other nice 
things were kept for sale, and bought three lemons, 
and then they made their way out of the crowd of 
people that were everywhere about the tent, and 
went out where the gray pony was tied. 

They got into the wagon and drove quite out of 
the town, till they found a good place to eat their 
dinner, under a shady tree, near a well. 

Seth got out the tin pail, and brought a supply 
of well-water. The minister took a brown paper 
package from the firkin, which proved to contain 
some sugar, and made some lemonade; and they 
were so very hungry, and everything tasted so 
good, that the eatables disappeared with great 
rapidity. 

After dinner they went back into the town, for 
the minister had some shopping to do. Then the 
children had another rare treat, looking in at the 
gay windows, where were dolls that set Pattikin 
teasing, and made the hearts of Thirza and Tilda 
restless with longing, and hoops and balls and 
marbles and tops to coax the boys’ money out of 
their pockets. 

Their father had not taken their money to pay 
for their entrance to the menagerie. Very likely 
he did not intend to do so, but they were not sure. 

“If we only knew! ” whispered Tilda to Thirza 
in a whisper. “ I should so like one of those 
dolls! ” 

“ I have thought of something we’d better do, 
if he does n’t take our money,” said Thirza, though 
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eyes rested lovingly on a rosy-cheeked doll This was what the minister was saying in reply 
dth curling hair, that lay near the glass window, to Pattikin’s teasing. 

‘ Hear what father is saying to Pattie.” What have you thought of? ” said Tilda. 

“ No, no, little daughter! We We spent all ‘‘ I can’t tell you now. But very soon I will,” 
he money we can afford, for one day. ” said Thirza. 


(Ta 6e continued.) 
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Q AND U. 

By Julia P. Ballard. 


Once Q and U a bargain made 
(T was very long ago), 

And they have kept the contract well, 
As you, perhaps, may know. 

** I'd like to be your faithful page,” 
Said valiant little U; 

“ And I your service will engage,” 
Replied the honest Q, 

“ If you will always stand by me, 

My ready right-hand man.” 

I ’ll take delight,” said earnest U, 

** To show you that I can.” 


“ If I should in a quarrel get. 

What then?” asked careful Q. 

** Then I’d be there to help you out,' 
Quoth nimble little U. 

** If, weary of the strife, I seek 
Rest from the noise and riot?” 

** We ’ll quell disturbance, and secure 
A safe retreat—in quiet.” 

So, side by side, U stands with Q, 
Through all the passing ages,— 
Proving, by tireless constancy, 

The very best of pages. 
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THE STARS IN MAY. 

By Richard A. Proctor. 


Toward the north we now see the Dipper raised 
directly above the Pole-star; the constellation of 
the Great Bear occupying a much wider region of 
the sky. The Little Bear, which last month had 
passed just above the horizontal position, has its 
length now in the position of the minute hand of a 
clock eight or nine minutes past the hour. 


Since I wrote the account of the stars for April, I 
have come across a singular Arabian picture of a 
part of the northern heavens, from which it would 
seem that anciently the two Bears had their feet in 
the same direction. From the picture of the Little 
Bear shown last March, you will see that the feet 
of the animal are toward the stars v and y, or away 
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from the Great Bear; and the feet of the Great 
Bear are toward //, A, etc., of that constellation, or 
away from the Little Bear. So that the Bears are 
back to back; 
and whenever 
one is placed, 

as in nature, 

with his planti¬ 
grade feet low¬ 
ermost, the oth¬ 
er has his legs 
wildly waving 
* above him,— 

which, on the whole, seems absurd. Now, in the old 
Arabian picture, drawn in the eleventh century, we 
find the Little Bear turned the other way. His 
tail still lies toward the Pole-star, but his feet lie 
toward the Great Bear,—the fore-feet at the stars 4 
and 5 ; so that the Bears come into their natural 
attitude simultaneously.. The accompanying pict¬ 
ure (Fig. i) is copied from the very rough drawing 
of the Arabian astronomers, except that the stars 
are represented a little more clearly than in their 
drawing. Only six stars are shown. The bear is 
not a very good-looking one; but he is more like 
a bear tlmn the long-tailed creature in the account 
of the stars for March. In fact, astronomy can¬ 
not be said to distinguish itself pictorially, though 
serious confusion 
would follow a sud¬ 
den changing of 
its familiar repre¬ 
sentations. 

The constella¬ 
tion Cassiopeia is 
now well placed 
for observation,— 
and, according to 
my promise last 
nionth, I will now 
give a brief ac¬ 
count of this an¬ 
cient star-group. 

According to 
Hyginus, Cassio¬ 
peia and Cepheus 
were placed in the 
heavens with their 
heads turned from 
pole, so as to 
swing head down¬ 
ward beneath it, 
because Cassiopeia 

boasted that her _ 

beauty surpassed •''o. 2 .—< 

|hat of the Nereids. It is convenient to keep this 
°nnd, not because her error of judgment (she 


had not even seen the Nereids) was of much im¬ 
portance, but as a help to the memory. The 
star C, the remotest from the pole of all shown 
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in our northern map as belonging to Cassiopeia, 
marks, then, her head, and her queenly robes flow 
toward t and 50 , though in most pictures of Cassio¬ 
peia a raised dais is placed where these stars are. 
The figure shows the position of the lady with 
respect to the stars. You will seq that, in order to 
make it agree with the constellation as now seen, 
the picture must be inveited. Flammarion, in his 
book on the heavens, strangely mistakes the posi¬ 
tion of the chair. I quote from Mr. Blake’s work 
based on Flammarion’s, and for the most part a 
translation; but possibly the error is Mr. Blake’s. 
He says “ the chair is composed principally of five 
stars, of the third magnitude, arranged in the form 
of an M. A smaller star, of the fourth magnitude 
(k), completes the 
square formed by 
the three, 0, a, 
and y. The figure 
thus formed has a 
fair resemblance to 
a chair or throne, 
5 and c forming 
the back; and 
hence the justifi¬ 
cation for its pop¬ 
ular name.” But, 
apart from the 
agreement of all 
the old authorities 
as to the position 
of the chair, there 
can be no doubt 
that the six lead¬ 
ing stars of the 
constellation show 
a’ much closer re¬ 
semblance to a 
chair, having 0 
and o for the back, 

_ thus (Fig. 2 ); that, 

AssiopBiA. too, is the shape 

of ancient chairs. People who lived in the years 
B. C. did not loll; like Mrs. Wilfer in more recent 
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times, they were “ incapable of it.” Now the group 
of stars placed as in the second drawing (Fig. 3 ), 
forms an unmistakably easy chair. 

It is useful to remember the letters corresponding 
to the brighter stars, and any aid to the memory, 
however absurd in itself, is worth noticing if it 


helps to recall the arrangement of the letters. It 
will be observed that the five leading stars of 
Cassiopeia have the first five letters of the Greek 
alphabet. -To remember their order, notice that, 
beginning with the top rail of the chair, they follow 
thus, /?, a, y, d, and e, making the word “bagde,” 
or, tn sounds “bagged.” I have myself found 


this aid to the memory so often useful, that I do not 
hesitate to mention it, like those others relating 
to the heads of Cepheus and Hydra. (I add, in 
passing, that the head of Cassiopeia, like that of 
Cepheus, has a star C in it.) It is not with the 
least idea of raising a laugh about these absurd 
combinations that I mention 
them; though I can see no 
reason on earth why science 
should be studied always with a 
serious face. But these little 
helps to the memory, or others 
like them which you can make 
for yourselves, arc often very 
useful. 

For instance, I proceed to note 
that the two stars y and d of 
Cassiopeia point toward a most 
wonderful and beautiful cluster 
, of stars, lying about twice as far 
from <5 as «5 does from 7 . If you 
remember the names of the five 
leading stars, this direction at 
once shows you where to look 
for the cluster, without referring 
anew to any map. Of course, 
the northern map belonging to 
this paper also shows you how 
to find the cluster, which is 
marked in its proper place. But 
it is well to remember the way in 
which and y, point to it. In 
the sky, the cluster can only just 
be seen on clear nights as a small 
round mist. If, however, you 
turn a small telescope, or even a 
good opera-glass, upon it, you 
will see that it is sparkling all 
over with stars. In a powerful 
telescope, it is one of the most 
wonderful objects you can imag¬ 
ine. You see at a single view, 
in that little spot of misty light, 
more stars—that is to say, more 
suns —than the unaided eye can 
see in the whole sky on the dark¬ 
est and clearest night! 

The constellation Perseus, or 
the Rescuer of Andromeda, is 
now approaching the region be¬ 
low the pole, and in England is fairly well seen when 
thus placed. But in the greater part of the United 
States, the southern half of the constellation passes 
below the horizon as it approaches the northern 
sky. It will be well, therefore, to look for Perseus 
half an hour, or even an hour, earlier than the 
times mentioned in the northern Chart V., no- 
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tidng that the stars y and of Cassiopeia—or, 
better, the stars k and A —^point toward Perseus. It 
is impossible to mistake the beautiful festoon of 
stars, v, 7 » o» and A, with other smaller stars 
shown in the northern map, which form the north¬ 
ern half of the constellation Perseus. Next month, 


I shall give a brief account of the constellation, and 
especially of the star Algol, one of the most rc- 
niwkable variable stars in the whole heavens. 

For the present, however, we must turn toward 
the southern heavens. 

The 2 (^iacal constellation for the month is Virgo, 
or the Virgin. The maiden is usually represented 


as an angel, her head between the stars o and v, and 
P marking the upper part of one wing, while the 
other wing has its tip near e. She bears in her 
hand an ear of corn, whose place is marked by the 
bright star Spica, so that the young lady’s feet lie 
on a part of the constellation beyond the range of 
the map. It is easy to recognize 
the constellation by the bright 
star Spica, and the corner formed 
by the five third magnitude 
stars, c, y, 17 , and /?. For 
some cause or other,—a celestial 
reason, no doubt, since no earthly 
reason can be imagined,—^this 
corner was called by Arabian 
astronomers “the retreat of the 
howling dog.”. The order of 
these star letters is nearly iden¬ 
tical with that of the five stars 
of the same magnitude in Cas¬ 
siopeia—Begde instead of Bagde. 
According to the ancients, Virgo 
represented Ceres, or Isis, or 
Erigone, or the Singing Sibyl, 
“ or some one else,” as Admiral 
Smyth conveniently adds; some 
of the modems have recognized 
in her the Virgin Mary. Most 
probably she was at first in¬ 
tended to represent a gleaner 
in the field, Virgo having orig¬ 
inally been the constellation 
through which the sun passed 
in August, and Spica very near 
the place of the sun at gleaning 
time in the warmer parts of the 
temperate zone. 

Above the Virgin is the pretty 
star-group called Coma Bere¬ 
nices, or the “Tresses of Queen 
Berenice.” The story ran that 
Berenice vowed to devote her 
hair to Venus if her husband, 
Ptolemy Energetes, was victori¬ 
ous over his enemies. On his 
return in triumph, he was pained 
to find her closely shorn, and to 
comfort him they sent for the 
priests and astronomers, who 
found that the queen’s hair had 
been placed among the stars. The story seems 
open to some little question. 

Hydra’s length still trails onward athwart the 
southern sky. The consteUations Corvus (the 
Crow) and Crater (the Cup) are now well seen. 
A cup is rather strangely placed on a snake’s 
back; yet you are not to suppose the cup belongs 
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to the Virgin. The Crow is usually drawn as 
perched on the Snake, and pecking his back, the 
bird’s head being where the stars c and a are 
shown. But it has always seemed to me that the 
little group reminds one more of a crow resting, 
with his head, as at >/, depressed between the raised 
shoulders, whose top would be marked by the stars 
S and y. This bird has been claimed for Noah’s 
raven. 

The Centaur, or Man-horse, is moving toward 
the south; but will be better placed next month, 
when I will describe it. The Southern Cross shows 
about two-thirds of its height above the horizon of 
New Orleans, but its leading brilliant, the foot of 
the cross, cannot be seen from any part of the 
United States, nor any star of the Cross from the 
Northern States. 


The parts of the heavens now in view toward 
the south, especially the Locks of Berenice and 
head and wings of Virgo, are very interesting re¬ 
gions for telescopic study, being crowded with little 
clouds of light called nebulae, some of which are 
clustering collections of small stars, others formed 
of some kind of shining gas. We owe the dis¬ 
covery of most*of these to the two Herschels, Sir 
William and Sir John, father and son, each the 
greatest astronomer of his day and generation. 

The sun’s path through Virgo carries him, as 
you see by the maps, desccndingly across the 
equator. When he is at the place marked -a-, the 
sign for Libra (or the Balance), the days and nights 
are equal. This is at the time called the autumnal 
equinox. The zodiacal constellations now to follow 
are thos’^ below, or south of the celestial equator. 


“Thp: worthy poor.” 

By M. M. D. 



A DOG of morals, firm and sure, 

Went out to seek the “worthy poor.” 

“ Dear things ! ” she said, “ I ’ll find them out. 
And end their woes, without a doubt.” 


So poor they were !—without a bone. 
Battered’ and footsore, sad and lone; 

No friends, no help. “ What lives they’ve led, 
To come to this 1 ” our doggie said. 


She wandered east, she wandered west. 
And many dogs her vision blest,— 
Some well-to-do, some rich indeed. 

And some—ah ! very much in need. 


‘ I ought not give to them; 1 ’m sure 
They cannot be the worthy poor. 

They must have fought or been disgraced; 
My charity must be well placed.” 
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Some dogs she found, quite to her mind; 

So thrifty they—so sleek and kind! 

“Ah me I” she said, *‘were they in need. 

To help them would be joy indeed.” 

’T was still the same, day in, day out,— 

The poorest dogs were poor, no doubt; 

But iey were neither clean nor wise. 

As she could see with half her eyes. 

T is strange what faults come out to view 
When folks are poor. She said : “ *T is true 
They need some help; but as for me, 

I must not waste my charity.” 

So home she went, and dropped a tear. 

“I’ve done my duty, that is clear. 

I’ve searched and searched the village round, 
And not one ‘worthy poor* I Ve found.” 


And all this while, the sick and lame 
And hungry suffered all the same. 

They were not pleasant, were not neat— 
But she had more than she could eat I 

And don’t you think it was a sin? 

Was hers the right way to begin? 

No, no !—it was not right, I’m sure. 

For she was rich and they were poor. 

O ye who have enough to spare! 

To suffering give your ready care; 

Waste not your charitable mood 
Only in sifting out the good. 

For, on the whole, though it is right 
To keep the “worthy poor” in sight. 
This world would run with scarce a hitch 
If all could find the worthy rich. 


LA BOUCHE DE MADEMOISELLE LOUISE. 

Par F. Dupin de Saint-Andr^. 


La bouche de Mile. Louise est tr^grande. 
Quand on la voit, on a toujours envie de dire: 
“ Quelle enorme bouche I ” 

Eh bien, ce n’est pas un malheur. Une grande 
bouche est tr^s-commode. C’etait I’avis du loup 
qui a si bien croque le petit Chaperon rouge, et 
c^est aussi I’avis de Mile. Louise. Elle a toujours 
tr^bon appetit, et elle ne trouve pas sa bouche 
trop grande pour tout ce qu’elle a besoin d’y mettre. 

Une grande bouche est aussi bien commode pour 
babiller. Celle-la n’est jamais fatiguee de causer et 
de dire des droleries. Et quand elle a assez babille, 
elle chante; c’est alors qu’elle s’ouvre bien! 

Et pour crier done ! Ce n’est plus une bouche, 
, c’est un four, une caveme, un gouffre retentissant. 
Quand elle est ouverte comme cela, ce que les audi- 


teurs ont de mieux a faire, c’est de se boucher les 
oreilles et de se sauver. 

Les cris ne durent pas toujours. Le rire revient, 
un bon rire qui montre de jolies petites dents bien 
blanches ;—elles n’y sont pas toutes encore, car 
Mile. Louise n’est gu^re qu’un bebe. 

Et quand elle a bien ri, quels bons gros baisers 
elle sait donner, cette bouche I 

La maman ne la trouve pas du tout trop grande 
et I’aime comme elle est ^ 

Et plus tard, quand Mile. Louise sera plus 
quand elle sera devenue tres-raisonnable, tres- 
spirituelle et tr^s-bonne, sa bouche dira des choses 
si sensees, si jolies et si aimables, que tout le monde 
I’aimera et que personne n’aura I’idee de la trouver 
trop grande. 


[We give the above little French story for the benefit of our young rcadOT who are French. 

before May 18 win be credited in the July number.] 


AU translations reedved 
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THE LIFE OF A LITTLE GREEN FROG. 



When the clouds above are blue, 

Little frog in his bright green coat 
Comes up the ladder, clearing his throat, 
To greet the sun, ‘‘How d* ye do?” 



When the clouds above are drear, 

And the rain makes the bright sun frown. 
Little frog on his ladder goes down, 

And waits till the sky is clear. 
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Little frog can sing a tune— 

He is proud of his voice, I think; 

He sits and sings, while his dull eyes blink. 
As he serenades the moon. 



He likes tender things to eat— 

Quick little ants and butterflies; 

He snaps them down, and he shuts his eyes, 
As if they tasted sweet 



He sports all the summer through— 
Don’t you think Froggie’s life is play ? 
How will he live on a winter day ? 

He has no idea—have you? 

VOL. IV.- 33 . 
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J ACK - IN-THE-PULPIT. 


** Robins in the tree-top. 

Blossoms in the grass, 

Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass; 

Sudden little breezes, 

Showers of silver dew, 

Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew; 

Pine-tree and willovv-iree, 

Fringed elm, and larch— 

Don’t you think that May-time’s 
Pleasanter than March.?’’ 

Of course you do ! So do I. Now we’ll talk 

^out matters and things in general, beginnT^ 

HOW A LETTER WON A CROWN. 

thJauthor‘of ^oah Brooks, 

even the “queen of leMer^writerlv 

names of the parties," et^ ’ 

f "s’Saxc; 

fc’sr'V.SLSKr»”»" i "2^ 

dozen “ComplIKer^'wrhertT'' “ 


OIL ON THE TROUBLED WATERS. 

I HAVE heard that it is the custom of the sail¬ 
ors on board fishing-smacks or schooners lying-to 
in a heavy blow off the Banks of Newfoundland 
to pour oil on the waves alongside of the vessels, 
and that it is effectual in smoothing the sea,—not a 
wave breaking within its influence. 

This is very wonderful, if true, and might be 
very useful to know. And I do not see why it 
may not be true. The great Doctor Franklin 
says tpat once, on a* very windy day, he quieted 
the ruffled surface of nearly a half acre of water, 
rendering it as smooth as a looking-glass, by 
pounng upon it a single tea-spoonful of oil. 

I do not vouch for these oily bits of information, 
my chicks, but simply call attention to them. If 
you find out anything important in the course of 
your mquines, please let your Jack know. 

the longest days. 

One Monday morning the dear Little School- 
maam gave out “Long Days” as a subject for 
the children’s weekly composition, and I afterward 
heard her telling Deacon Green that it was won¬ 
derful how much they made out of it. Some treated 
the subject from a moral point of view, some treated 
It sentimentally, some repeated the old joke that 
summer days were longest because the heat caused 
them to expand, and one little astronomer actually 
gave the average length of day enjoyed by each 
one of the planets. Which of you can do this? 
Ihe young rascal said he would like to spend all 
ms school-days on Jupiter, and his Saturday's on 
F industrious little fellow, named 

r rankJin R -, had managed, with the assistance 

of a gazetteer, or something, to find out the lengths 
of the longest days in various parts of the world ; 
and ^ the dear Little Schoolma’am read his com¬ 
position aloud to the Deacon, your Jack can give 
they ar™^ iriost interesting points. Here 

In New York the longest day, June 19, has four¬ 
teen hours and fifty-six minutes of daylight; at St. 
Petersburg, Russia, and at Tobolsk, in Siberia (you 
have read ‘Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Sibena” 
havent you?), the longest day has nineteen 
hours, and the shortest five. At London, the 
longest day has sixteen hours and a half; at Stock- 
holm, in Sweden, eighteen and a half; at Tornea, 
m ^>nland, the longest has twenty-one and a half; 
but at Wardhuys, in Norway, where little Tradja 
of Norway was born, the daylight lasts from the 
2ist of May to the 22d of July without a break, 
fk longer days even than these in the world 

the birds tell me, but little Franklin didn't men¬ 
tion them in his compiosition. 

A HOUSE BUILDING FISH. 

In ^ke Ny^sa, in the far interior of Africa, 

IS a kind of black fish which every year builds 
what the natives call “a house.” In the mud at 
it makes a hole some two 
or ree feet broad, allowing the earth removed 
irom the hole to form a little wall around iL The 
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depth of the hole and the height of the wall 
measured together make a small basin from fifteen 
to eighteen inches deep. In this little lake within 
a lake the fish feels secure from all enemies, and 
very quietly keeps house until the eggs are laid, 
when it becomes restless, and leaves the house as 
a nursery for successors, while it roams about again 
at will. 


They wriggled and they writhed, poor things I 
They cried aloud with pain;— 

And to the cool refreshing tide 
They never went again. 


The farmer stared and laughed, “Ha! hal’' 
The children fairly roared; 

They caught the fish, and had that night 
A feast fit for a lord. 


THE FISH THAT WENT ASHORE. 


Dear Tack • Here are some verses that I send as an awful wam- 
in?to vengeance-takers, if you allow any such small ^7 1° 
owe.—Yours heartily, J 


One day the fish were sq enraged 
At the boys who came to swim, 

They vow’d they’d catch the first who plunged. 
And make quick work with him. 


MORAL. 

Now here’s the moral of my tale— 
And, prythee, weU construe it: 
Whene’er you try to vengeance take. 
Be sure that you can do it; 

Or, like the fish who went ashore, 
You very soon will rue it. 



route DU ROI. 


But the boy kicked out to right and left. 
And not a fish could stay; 

So they wiped their eyes and wrung their fins 
Until he went away. 

“ I know! ” cried one; “we ’ll go on shore 
At noon, and let them see 

How we can go and bother them 
If they can’t let us be.” 

So on the shore they went, each armed 
With things that lay around; 

One bore the farmer’s old buck-saw, 

And one his pitch-fork found; 


Another seized the housewife’s broom, 
Another got the scythe; 

And thus equipped they soon began 
To wriggle and to writhe. 


am told that there is in London a road caUcd 
Row • a very disagreeable name, but one 
>se meaning Ts as littll remembered by those 
every day, as are the meanings of the 
nes of the Bowery and Canal street 
rk bv people who daily walk those streets. H - 
the* names Bowery and Canal, people 

iJ^thourdifficulty ^ 

t where the second “row, wto 

a canal. But n speaking of Rotten koiw, wu 

he king’s way? Yet tms is i favorite 

en because it was 

nS -r 'SSte 

calling the road by its right name. 
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NEW PARLOR TABLEAUX-VIVANTS. 

By G. B. Bartlett. 


Getting up parior tableaux is a venr pleasant way for Rirls and 
boys to pass an evenine. There generally is plenty of fun in and, 
beside that and the plying of others, the performers get sull in 
ovcrcomine difficulties, learn to tell if things are right and in fit 
places, and find out how best to set them nght when that is neces- 
sa^ and practicable. 


^ A drapery of dark shawls can be arranged to conceal the back and 
sides of the room, and curtains may be made to draw away in front 
of the scene-space upon a rope or wire. At each side of the curtain 
a shawl must be hung to conceal the persons who draw it and to 
Jude the lamps, which should be placed at the left side. Common 
kerosene lamps answer very well, standing, some upon the floor, 
some on a table, and others on a box upon the toble; and mirrors or 
reflectors placed behind them are useful to collect and direct the light. 
Foot-Ughts should not be attempted, except under the most careful 
direcuon, and with ample wire guai^ In such a case, the Ught 
from a row of lamps may be reflected by a long board covered wA 
tin-foil, and set at the proper angle, or by mirrors similarly placed. 

Roma. 

Roman peasants are ^uped about a statue which stands upon a 
lugh box or toble draped with a sheet, and is personated by a per¬ 
former, as pre^tly described. A girl is leaning over a comer ofme 
pedntal, holdmg a bunch of grapes in her right hand. Another girl 
rwimes upon a box, also covered with a sheet, which stands in fi-ont 
of the table, and seems to form a part of the base,of the statue. This 
second giri is reaching for the grapes in a gracefully playful attitude. 
Md IS m the act of taking one off the bunch with her Kps. At the 
right stands a girl with a brown pitcher upon her shoulder, and at 
the left one girl IS hdpmg another to poise a large basket of vegetables 
on^r h^ In from, two children are at play upon the floor. 

■^e girls wear pl^ black or red skirts, white waists and bodices: 
each h^ a large pillow-case folded upon her head, as shown in pict¬ 
ures of Itolum n^dens, and all wear aprons made of narrow pillow¬ 
cases, upon wh^ msmy stops of bright and black cloth or paper are 
Mwed alternately, and also Roman sashes, if convenient. The statue 
IS draped with cotton or heavy linen sheets, with a wig of cotton 
waddmg, and the arms and hands are whiten^, or else covered with 
stpckmg-legs sewed to white cotton gloves. The face is whitened 
with powder or chalk. 

Our Forefathers. 

tending a rag-baby, to the 
tune of Hafl Columbia, sung, or played on the piano. 

The Sculptor-Boy’s Vision. 

I imitated with a box three 

feet high, the end of which is knocked out, and the cover removed, so 
that tlie personatOT of the statue stands in the box in such a way that 
1 S”** above the box, which is covered 

‘o the right of the sculptor is 
removed, the boy drops his chisel and mallet, turns to the right, and. 


raising his hands, kneels before a group of fair-haired giris in flowing 
muslin drapery. They all have wmgs; one stands upon a toble hol<£ 
ing a large cross, another kneels upon the floor at the left of the toble. 
and a third stands between them, pointing to the cross with her right 
Jiand, and touching the shoulder of the kneeKng angel with her left 
hancL 

1 ^ tableau is bettered ^ a concealed person reading 

aloud toe well-known poem called " The Sculptor-Boy." In thS 
case, toe screen is removed on the uttering of toe word ‘‘ angel." 

The Spoiled Child. 

This rnay be made a.very funny scene. A nurse-maid is tending 
a rag-baby wrapped in a blanket. A knock is heard, and she rum 
off by toe left entrance, laying the baby in the only chair in the 
room- A very stout old lady entens. puffing -and blowing, and fan- 
mng ncrecir She overlooks the baby, and sits down upon iL Just 
as she has s^ted herrelf, toe nurse returns, and touches her on the 
shoulder. The old lady nses, turns and looks at the baby, faces toe 
audiAce, screams, faints, and falls back on toe chair. [Ciuiain.] 

The Artist’s Studio. 

An arti« sits at the left of the center of the room, just finishing a 
picture. The picture is imitated with a large frame standing upright 
upon a box, which should be coycred wito black cloth and placed 
eighteen inches m front of the black hangings, and in the center of 
the stage ; a brace at the top will keep it steady, as it can lean 
against the foot of the ^1 who stands behind it to represent toe 
picture, bhe may be in Roman dress; in which case, another Roman 
girl must st^d at toe right, to represent the model, and must be as 
nearly like the other as may be, and in precisely toe same kmd of 
u prepared as already described stands on a table 

at the back right comer, and between this and the large frame is 
another picture, reprmented by a half-length frame resting upon the 
fiopr just m front of a little child in a reclining position. Various articles, 
suitable for an artist’s room, may be introduced to add to the eflEecL 

Grandmother’s Jewels. 

, pis tobl^eau rroresents an old lady, with a high turban, holding 
in her hand a^ casket of jewels. Children of various ages stand about 
her, one looking over the back of her chair, and a litUc one kneeling 
in iront, and uitent on examining the contents of toe casket. 

The Long and Short of It. 

A short, stout ^y kneels imploringly before a very toll girl, who is 
standing upon a desk-stiral concealed by a shawl tied around her waist 
under her skirt, which is thus made to resemble an over-skirt The 
boy should be dressed and wigged to represent a very fat man, and 
toe mrl should w^ a large hat and a bright shawl. The creases in 
her dress should be straight up and down. 

The entei^nment_ may conclude by a group of all the performers 
j evening, wearing the dresses they ap[>rared in. llie statues 
s^d upon the tables, and the rest are grouped carelesdy about 
Ihw may ang a good night song, or a very little child may appear 
wto a^candle in her hand, make a little courtesy, and say " Good¬ 
night to toe audience, as the curtain falls. 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


* If ^ on my early experience, but I could not ouite 

myrelf with it In its place, 1 send a little poem, which details 
incident m our Winter in the Country,” wWh I hope will nr 
satisfactory to thy young readers. * *■ * * ^ ^ 

Thine always, John Greenleaf Whittiei 

. S' accompanied Mr W 

tier’s Red l^^g-Hood,” prmted in this number of St. Nichoi 
our readers wUl sec that the poem was sent as a substitute for 
expected " Talk with Boys.” 

No one, we think, will regret that the dearly loved poet foUoi 
^ ®ost like writing. / 

tte Talk is m toe fresh, picturesque verses, after aU; for un 
their b^uty hes toe great lesson of kindness that is foremost am. 
all toe lessons to be learned on earth. 


The beautiful tablet by Mr. Pyle, which adorns our cover this 
nionto, tells a true story in its own lively frishion. Its quaint costumes 
of successive centuries, showing how May-day rejoicings have been 
kept up from age to age, will send some of you a-Maying in encyclo¬ 
pedias and year-books, but it gives its real meaning at a glance— 
which is, that through all time people have welcomed the first coming 
of the ^spring. ^ " Meme May," meaning pleasant May (for in old 
tunes “merry" simply meant pleasant), was as fresh and beautiful 
ages ago as it is to-day; and in one way or another toe thought at 
the bottom of all toe rejoicing is ever that of the old carol: 

" A garland gay I've brought you here, 

And at your door I stand; 

It’s but a sprout, but it’s well budded out. 

The work of our Lord’s hand." 
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New York, November 25,1876. 

npAR St Nicholas: I like you very much. 1 have ^cn ^u 
for a year. We have a very funny little aog. His name is Pug. My 
SLhl^ohn said to call it Pug, because it was so pugnaaous. I am 
going to teach him some tricks; he 
STromer on his hind feet, and he can hold a httle 
I to school, but my mother Ica^ ™« 

^ufht mehow to spell “Centennial.’* ,Oneday I >^s naugl^. 



A LITTLE correspondent, Mary N., asks us to print this picture 
of “A May Moving," drawn by herself. 


Dear St. Nicholas : “ Elocuuon Mattes J 

wish you would teU all your boy and 8*^ 

were started first in Brooklyn, at Ae church where Dr. E^ton 
preaches—the same who wrote Ac Santa Claus play in St. Nicholas 

**Th« ju^Mw’apptmited beforehand, and, a little 

time foJ lK|innmg.K.ose who want to compete ^aA^ 

scats m Ae fitont part of Ae room, and are r __-h 

according to ages. Lots are A« drawn by Ae 

class to Ik Ae order of Aeir sp^in^g; and the o"® ^ 

each class generally gets a prize. Five mmutes are allowe^o ^ 

competitor.^n^we had more than twenty reataoons in about two 

grown-ups also have Elocution Matches, but wme of 
speakeii cannot hold a candle to some of Ae girls and W*. FaAer 
S^Aere are people who wiU risk Aeir chances in a r^tA, b^who 
nwer would r^te oAerwise, so Aat amusing failures and startling 
Atunphs add to the fun.-Yours truly, ^ Thurlingham. 

Indianapolis, January 28, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas; Will you pl^ be ® 

few questions for me, and ^tly oBligc sm afdenl adm«r of vow 
magazine? First: boes Ae crown of England foil tq_Ae_oldest 
..LiM enn « r;M-nnd When were 


magazine? First: Does Ae crown of England foU to me orai^ 
child, or to the oldest son? Second: When were the Fqi 

discovered? Third : Why are newspaper r^rtere soirictim«^toa 

^Jenkins?” FourA : Why are old maids called^ . T«nv 
F&i: Will you please tell me what “ Charles' Warn T®”°y 

«"’« "New Ye^s Eve?" Excuse me if I have exhawted your 


BO that his master might cure him of Ae HI cflects, and be praised 
for his skill accordingly. ... r 

FourA: In olden times, marriageable maidens u^ to 
the cloAes and Imen Aey would probably require in married life, 
and were called spinsUrs, or “young spinners,’ in consequence. 

“ Spmster’’ now means, a woman who has never i^cd. 

FifA; English country-people call * 

group which is known by Ae names “Ursa Miyor, ^h^rMW 
Btmr;" and “The Dipper." In St. Nichouis 
Professor Proctor describes this 

once Aought to be like that of a “wain," which is an old-foshiooed 
wagon. _ 

We print this letter just as it comes to us,—i^ciL 
all Underlined words in wriung are idways 
underlined in small capitals, and treble-underlmed in h«g 
Probably our young correspondent, as weU « oAt«, will 1 ^ a 
lesson from Ae following copy, v« : that underhnmg d^ 
underlining words m a letter, except m rare mstances, weakens rather 
Aan strengAens Ae effect: 

** my own Maryland. ^ 

March 16A, 1877. _ 

We have received several letters objecting to “ 

the item addressed to Lillie Wolfersburger, Henry Swam, ar^ O. R 
B m our March " Letter-Box.” Accordmg to our correspondents, 

F^cil min. ; coin, .nuck .. .ho PbUndolph., m.n. b«n 
no such marks. 


son’s "New Year's Eve?" Excuse me it 1 nave 
patience. But Aese are questions I wdsh to know so much. 

Respectfully, Julia. 

First: Blackstone says; “The ritle to Ae crown of England is at 
present hereditary; Ae preference of males to females, and Ae ng 
of primogeniture among Ae males, bemg strictly adhered to. 

This simple explanation Aould saAfy any reasonable girl, sti we 
win add: The dUe to Ae crown of England descends from parent to 
duld. Sons succeed in Ae order of Aeir birth, and, after ^ ® 

sons, the daughters in like older. If all Ae chUdren are girls, Aey 
succeed m Ae order of Aeir birth. But Ae clAdren of Ae^t-bom 
son mherit before any of Aeir faAer's broAers or sistcis. The g 
or queen cannot marry a Roman CaAolic. 

Second: The Fiji (Feejee) Islands were discovered by Ae Hol¬ 
lander, Tasman, February 6th, 1643. 

Third; “Jenkins" is a term of contempt for a reporter w o, m 
writing, " toadies" to the person or persons he describes. 

The inquiring Julia may be mterested to learn that Ae term 
‘‘toady’’ was derived from “toad-eater,” and that m former times 
a toad-eater was a lad hired by a traveling conjurer to swallow frogs. 


San Antonio, J3 . *877- 
D..P St. N.CHOL.., you da n« 
instead of answenng rebusw, 1 ^ 

for it begM m *7iS, "jd ^^Aim ma i^ Aought thirty mfles 
know. When we Ae 

of coaching was ^ Ld we were off. PresenUy the road 

and Aednverc^cdhis wA^ an ^ jeer’s lap; and when 

grew rough, and wished for 

we changed^ hot^ ^^^^i^cw^sensation for a little New YoA 

ride for miles on the prain^ Plara. A great many wagons like 

around, and men and X and I tioughj 

of a dark slain A little farther, and 

of the story of }^® wwTits stone floors and its beauti. 

there was one of the old Mission^ weeks, and I 

fully carved baptismal j kicked violets to-day, and saw 

forget all about your cold i^tw. P . n* a part of Ae 

five kinds TlS^uild Aeir houses one story 

city IS occupied by Ae ®*®*' 5 ^i_,i, Aen whitewash it; Aey have 
gma.-gn.ndM». d.d. 
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I supple. They are very quiet and inoflfensive people; the women 
wash with two stones on the banks of the narrow rivers, 'Ihey never 
wear bonnets, and they and the men wear shawls and blankets 
wraimed oyer them. At Christmas, they raise a lantern on a pole 
and fasten it on the roofs of their houses, and they say it lights Christ 
to the earth. Where I stay the houses are like those at home, but I 
bve out-of-doors almost all the time. All the children ride here. I 
saw the teacher on horseback this morning, with two ragged little 
boys on behind her. She held the reins, and the boys did the whip- 
pine. This is an important station for Uncle Sam to send supplies 
to his forts, and the Arsenal ijrounds are beautifully neat There are 
new Goycmmenl depot buildings that arc of solid stone, and a mar- 
vci oi cheapness to those who know what public buildings cost in 
the East I have not told you of the beautiful churches, whose doors 
w always open, or of the interesting things at the San Pedro 
Springs, or of the old Missions: but if you choose to print this, I 
think a ^reat many children will be interested. The description and 
pictures in w old Scribner’s Magazine are the most correct 1 ever 
saw, and helped us understand a great many queer things, 

POLOMITA. 

Mexican (Little Dove). 


Dear St. Nicholas : This is an old charade, but hardly known 
no^days, I thinlc It contams its own answer. The thine is to 
find It !—Yours aflecuonately, M addib H. 


My first, beloved of many an ancient dame. 

From foreign climes within my second came. 

Oh! fragrant whole, of which these both form part. 
Thou knowest not science, but thou teachest art.” 


De^ St. Nicholas: I heard a gentleman telling about the 
Corinth games the other day, and as they interested me greatly,— 
nwCT having heard about Aem before,—I thought that othw readers 
of St. Nicholas might like to hear about them. He was telling 
alwut one m particular and that was about their boxing games. He 
^d. Instep of the la^c, soft gloves which they use in this part of 
Ju-gc ones, lined on the inside of the 
hand with iron or lead, and with Aese the combatants strike each 
rreeiyed in one of these combats often rc.sult 
m death. —Your ardent admirer and well-wisher. M. C. S. 


the candy with a multitude of minute air-cells. When you get 
through. It IS larger than when first begun, because each of the air- 
cclU takes up some room. And every one of these little mites of air 
has around it, and between it and your eye, a thin film, and the more 
you pull the more it becomes a still thinner film, of the solid substance 
of the candy. It is this thinning of these multitudes of films that 
makes the candy grow whiter and whiter the more you pull it- 
Yours truly. Alfred Fozey. 

Our correspondent has come upon the right idea, but here is a 
simpler explanation: 

When molasses candy is “pulled,” air enters, and makes in it 
counUess very small bubbles that reflect and break up the light, thus 
seeming to pale the color of the candy. The bubbles are so thin, 
too, that much light is reflected through them. Somewhat in the 
same way, frothing dark ink makes it look nearly white. You may 
know that air has got into the candy, for nothing else can have been 
taken up, and yet the bulk is greater since the “pulling.” And 
you may know that the bubbles caused the paleness, for, when you 
have taken them out by re-melting the candy, the mass will get back 
its old color. 


ci. i^ic^oLAs: my iitue boy, Arthur, who is six, attends 
a Kinderrarten school, and for some weeks previous to Christmas had 
bwn busUy engag^ in making mats, crosses, and fancy things for 
th^ at home, particularly a very handsome mat for his grandpapa, 
who takes him wchdaytpand from school. The last schoo^y Wore 
ChnstmM he brought these things home, carefuUy covered, as he 
supposed, but in such a way that we could see aU the package con- 
tmned. He placed them in a handkerchief box, and taking a piece 
of paper and pencil, ran into another room. He then came hark tn 
r . X? *0 sWl " No.” She said: •' What kind 

^ K-N-O-W. In a short time he came 

V “>ttance.” and she innocently told him, 

^ That evening we 


Wk select the following letter as a fair sample of the numerous 
smswers which we have received to James T. Hatfield’s question in 
the Mar^ “ Letter-Box ”: “ Why does pullin| candy make it change 
Its color? * * 


Tx e XT T Dakoto City, Neb., March 1877 

Dear St. Nicholas : In the March number of St. f^icHouAs 
rome one .^ed why pullmg candy makes it change its color.” ] 

When you pull tafly, you beat air into it just as you do into the whit, 
of an egg when you “whip” it. and thU air swells out the b^ 


New Music Received. 

We have received from S. T. Gordon & Son, 13 East Fourteenth 
street. New York City, two Easter hymns: “ lift your glad voices 
m ti^mph on high,” and come see the place where Jesus lay,” both 
by H. P. Danks; also, “O, Lovely Naples!” a song, one of the 
Souvenire d’Europe,” by F. Campana; “David’s Song before 
Saul for baritone or bass, by L. Borddse; “ Haydn’s Symphony in 
k. Minor, arranged by J. J, Freeman, one of the series of organ 
voluntaries—“ Cathedral Echoes;” Carl Faust’s Walu, “ From the 
7 ” “Angel of Midnight,” a morceau de salon, by 

Charles de Frees; and “ Sweets of Life,” Polka, by E. W. Luche. 
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LETTER PUZZLES. 


decapitations, 

leave rules. 2. Behead a rabble, and leave 
* very useful article and leave a plant -vrf. Behead 
6 5 '^'"- 5 - Behead frimd, 4 nd leive aged. 

6. Behead partly open, and leave a vessel. 7. behead similar, and 
c?n 7 uSi^^ * nick-name. 8: Behead an artiefe of food, and leave to 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 


I What Ipitm- .1 . x . hl^k with a certain word, and the second with a 

l>®comes zealous? leaving for an /«/i!6»/the 

I: Wta! IS“ fctaS S “ "“'’T “f high nS • 'hosen w fiU rte fim bl«fk. 

J-that he did nothing but- 

I aver “ “ “ “ “ rave. 


wi. gu a macnine beco 


safe by Wng ^tS? 5 - What letter is made 

assistant clergyman ? 7 Whnr I ® Standard becomes an 

' a dS^LiS?^* of paper 

^ H. H. n. 


heavy—— at the masquerade almost got me into a 

• passed the many-of that journey without a- 

3. He put on the —— with a —— of satisfaction. b. 
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DOUB1.E ACROSTIC. 

give good advice. 

2. A musical instrument. 




CONCEALED DIAMOND. 

1. Did Dan 4 clay declaiming ? 2. My ^ 

Alwavs lesnect and help ag^ people. 4. What degree says the 
fhSnS^V tL m?di^^ne. p. you need. 6. Hide your money 
in a safe 7. Silas slapped Sarah s sister. 

Find concealed letters and words to form a d»an»on^^^ deank. 


REBUS. 

(The of a famous musical composer.) 


A WOOD-FITJE. 

Sticks of wood are big things to hide but tto 
lands hidden in what this boy says: " I have hcea as 
chopping wood, for a short time, hoping to give 
5we by ea^ing some money. O. a ” f. 

STl, if I could-and give up, I never will! I sl«U tdl ^hje 
Taft and Will Owen 1 ’ll shovel more snow ^ 

anwnd the village aU day, I could pick up a good deal of 

SQUARE-WORD. 

1. An Italian poet. a. A tree. 3- 4 - To wait upon. s-A^ 

attadc 

RIDDLE. 

I'm a part of a flower, a stem and a Iraf. _ 

The gay love me not, for I'm always in gnet. 

The proud and the lowly alike know me not: 

But the lonely and weary are nevo' forgot 
I am not a clay, yet I make up the week. 

And for me in years, not in ^n will 
Nc musician am I, yet m bells hear me • 

And will you but hasten, I'm always on tune. ^ ^ ^ 

EASY PICTORIAL PUZZLE. 


Wbat four eddnated Engflshmen are represented in this picture ? 
METAGRAM. 

. 1 AM extensively used by shoe-makers. Beh«ded, 1 ^ 

instructive story; behead again, and 1 am cultivated. ^ 

whole into two cqiul parts, and each part become a revo^ie wo , 
flie first meaning a mineral, the second powerful: read backwaro, 
oy foit is changed into blows, my second into an island m m 
Medhenanean ^a. Omit roy first two and last two 
•* a native of an Eastern desert country. What is my whole T d. 


A HIDDEN BOUQUET. 

Fill each blank with the name of a flower or plant concealed in 
'''l.’Gayly^looming Ul two oM tin panv I Mpirf some 

gsl^^withihe- 6 . 

Ssrsss.-s-i'- S 

^p?nin;do?d IS^•'.yXo^m."lte.f ed_: 

Sue says that Uncle Mat is covering the trellis with- o a. 

mathematical puzzle. 

I am a word of seven letters, the sum of which U 752. 

My 3 -i- my 1 = mv 7-r * 0 - 
My 7 X my 4 = fd of my 3. 

My 7 X (iV of my i)= my 3. 

My 3 -r 5 = my 6 X my 5. 

STALLKMECHT. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

One-fourth of a vessel oft seen on the s^: 

One-fourth of the man heading our pedigree; 

One-fourth of an object you have in cy®'. 

One-fourth of a number you next most > 

One-fourth of a story now next yo"J"“®‘ 

One-fourth of a member that sets 

One-fourth of an item quite new you II Mmmand. 

One-fourth of a sea-boiind projection of 1^ . 

One-fourth of a something 1 “f* •' 

One-fourth of a gram in . 

One-fourth of a texture, much ^' 

One-fourth of the man Mast« fa*" ' . 

One-fourth of a light every night shining o er you. 

Will tell you the name of what now is before you. 

A capital thine all set down, to a letter, 

Thathelps muc youjolber, wiser, and better. 

SYNCOPATIONS. 

, Syncopate a domadc bird, and leave a female J^ld aid™!, m 

I rw-tah! SsTo* ap^ wh«i. 

rKfb!:atr'’M;:\Me^ 

another fresh-water fish, and “ ^ide of food. 8 . Syncopate 

an evergreen tree, and *®®'^ **I®, Syncopate an instrument for 

—nf Kiirface. and leave a umt 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN APRIL NUMBER. 


Pictorial Numerical Transpositions.—i. Evidences (seven 
dice). 2. Heightens (eight hens). 3. Co-existe (six cotes). 4. Frivo¬ 
lous (four viol^. 5. Festivals (five lasts). 6. Nectarines (nine oirts). 
Numerical Enigma. —“ Handsome is that handsome does.” 
Square Word. —False, Aroma, Louis, Smile, Easel. 

Anagrams.— I. Legislator, a. Elmancipation. 3. Depreciating. 
4. Indispensable. 5. Contemporaries.—6. Dissatisfaction. 

Diagonal Puzzles.— Manon and Robert 

I. Martha II. Reuben 

rAchel hOrace 

doRcas egBert 

louIsa josEph 

mariOn hubeRt 

LILIAN ALBERT 

Double Acrostic.— T —o— P 

U —rani— A 

R -e- D 

I —o— U 

N -in— A 

Easy Diamond Puzzle. —P, Pea, Pearl, Arm, L. 

Logogriph. —Treat, rate, tare, tear, ear. 

Abbreviations. —i. Farce, arc. 2. Pearl, ear. a. Heart, ear. 4. 
Spine, pin. 5. Gruel, rue. 6. Honey, one. 7. Jdiy, elL 8. Scarf, 
car. 9. Sloth, lot 10. Prune, run. 


Hour-Glass Puzzle. —Conjugation. 

conjectures 
compos its 
COUNTRY 
major 

CUT 

G 

PAN 
PUTTY 
PAT I E N T 
PRI SONERS 
PERMANENTLY 

Word Syncopations. —i. Parody, rod, pay. 2. Trident, rid, 
tent 3. Patient, tie, pant 4. Frigate, rig, fate. 

Charade. —Cob-web. 

Hidden Double Diagonal Puzzle.— 

M A R I A 
R A L P H 
B A R O N 
P I E C E 
L A T c H 

Rebus. —** A sleeung fox catches no poultry.” 

Hidden French Proverb. — ” Chaque pays a sa guise." 


Answers to Puzzles in the March Number were recdved, previous to March i8th, from T. A. R., Ruth D. Horsley, C. ^ 
Montague, Arthur Stuart Walcote, Warren Van Vleclc, Walter Raymond Spalding, Edith Harrison, Frieda Lippert, Lillie H. VandegrilL 
Howard Steele Rodgers, Charlie Bowie, Isabel Jackson, '*Telemachus,” “Monmouth,” Nellie M. Lyon, L. Foio, Harriet A. Clark^ ”?*®*,* 
T. B. Benedict, “Professor,” T. B. M., Allie Bertram, Crecy S. Slate, “ M.,” AlBe P. Mead, Georgiana Mead, “Bob White,” “ 

Amy Shriver, Ella G. Comhe, A. Carter, Del Howland, M^ EL Ogden, Louis M. Ogden, Hugh Toland Came}^ Arthur D. Smith, ‘ 

Ros^’’ Scudder Smith, Pauline Schloss, Henry L. Bailey, (icorge H. Hudson, Mabel C. Chester, Lucy Allen luton, J. M. Pawn, M. u 
W., Lillie Loverage, John W. Nichols, Homer E'oot, 3d, Constance Grand-Pierr^ Arthur C. Smith, “ Alex,” Florence Sheppard, Jo“" 
Hinkley, B. P. Emery, Nina Dalrymplc, Charles Fritts, Willie Dibblee, Maud H. Crane, “ Hunter,” Neflie S. Thompson, Frank and Mary 
Frick, Edith Lowry, William C. Delanoy, H. M. Howell, Nellie S. Colby, M. C. Warren, S. Lillie Brown, Edwara S. Griffing, Augusta 
Li^bee, Carroll ll Maxcy, “ Vulcan,’* Eleanor N. Hughes, Harry Nathan, Nannie RSbeldafier, Ndlie May Sherwin, Wm. Creighton 
Spencer, W. Irving Spencer, Carrie Speiden, Austin M. Poole, Fred. M. Pease, C. A. D. and S. A. M., Bertha Blanchard, Eddie Vultee, 

M. C. Y., Helen Clreene, B^ie MacLaren, M. Josie Pope, ArchanD. Fillitt, Maude R. L. Hanuner “Minerva” and “Pluto,” Mattietr.» 
Jennie Platt, Frank J. Brothers, “Oliver Twist,” Anna Stuckevrald, Hattie Peck, Jennie Passmore, George Herbert White. 
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By Frances E. Beale. 


“MotherT” 

The loud, boyish voice rang through the quiet 
house. The mother, sewing in her sunny chamber, 
heard but did not answer; she knew by long expe¬ 
rience that the caU was only a courier, sent on in 
advance to announce the coming of him whose f^t 
were even then bounding up the stairs, and w o 
burst into the room with all the noise it is j^s- 
sible for an active boy of fourteen to make in that 
simple act. 

“ Mother, Uncle Charlie is going blue-fishing, 
and wants me to go with him; may I ? ” 

Her eyes rested upon him a moment before s e 
gave consent. He was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow.” His father, and severa 
others of his kindred, lay beneath the waves. Per¬ 
haps she thought of them as she gazed so forid y 
upon his face, glowing with health and animation. 
But he had spent half of his summer life in and 
upon the water; she did not think of refusing his 
request—only added to her consent a hope that he 
would be careful. 

“Oh, mother! there isn’t a bit of danger with 
such a sailor as Uncle Charlie; besides, if I do get 
tipped over, I can swim ashore; why, I could swim 
from here to the Neck ! ” 

“ I should not want you to try such a swim as 
that, Franky.” 

Frank turned to go, but paused; perhaps the 
mother-look drew him back; he stole shyly to the 
back of her chair, and leaning over her, kissed her 
forehead hurriedly, and then ran away. The 
unusual caress warmed her heart, and the thought 
of it was a comfort to him before the day was over. 

VOL. IV.—34. 


Captain Charlie was waiting, and they starts 
briskly for their walk of a mile to the shore. The 
captain was a young man still, but 
rec^eived whUe on duty in a hot climate had 
abled him from active service, 
prolonged or violent exertion of any kmd. Frank 
Uked Lhing better than to be with him, he had 
so many stories to tell of foreign 
breadth escapes at sea; besides, h® 
stories of his father,-hts brave, noble 
whom his mother could not speak without tears. 
Frank had seen very litde of his father; he co^d 
remember a few'brief visits, when he had come like 
a good providence with wonderful 
weeks of his stay had been one joyful holiday time, 
revisits and Lrry-maldngs, Me W 
at his father’s side, “to get acquainted, the cap¬ 
tain said. Then had come the parting, and the 
counting up of months, and weeks, and days, until 
his return. Alas 1 the last reckoning had ended m 
the bitterness of despair. 

But sorrow, thank God 1 cannot stay long with 
the young; and Frank, walking by his uncle s s de, 
w!h many a skip knd bound of overflowing life, 
was as happy as he could be. Before reaching the 
shore, they saw a man with lines, 
upon the same errand as themselves. They rKog 
Zed him as one Josiah Smith, a man of many 
occupations beside that of a fisherman. 

“Going blue-fishing, ’Si?” said the captain, as 

‘"ir^I^^fJtnfindaboaf.it’sagoodday 
for ’t,” drawled shiftless’Si. 

Captain Charlie thought of the wife and two 
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little children to be supported by his uncertain 
earnings^ and good-naturedly offered him a place 
in his boat, which was accepted, and they were 
soon off and ready for business. 

Boys, did you ever go blue-fishing ? If so, you 
would have said there could not be a finer day for 
the sport than that which Frank and his uncle had 
taken. It was a cool day in early autumn; the sky 
was deeply blue, the sun often obscured by flying 
clouds, and the north-west wind blowing briskly. 
Oniiich a day step into your boat, give her all the 
safl she will carry, let out your lines astern, then, 
as the boat bounds along, the greedy fish jump at 
the bait, and you have nothing to do but take them 
in as fast as you please: is not this better than to 
float lazily about, hour after hour, in the common 
way of fishing ? 

The sport proved to be all that the day had 
promised. Back and forth through the bay the 
boat flew—the fish shoaled behind; the fishers had 
all they could do to attend to the lines, and did not 
notice that the clouds became darker and more 
threatening, until a gust of wind tipped the boat so 
much that the water poured over her side. 

“We must haul in sail!” cried the captain, 
springing up and shouting out orders to Frank 
unhooking a fish, and the slow-moving ’Siah. 

Too late! Another and a stronger gust com¬ 
pletely capsized the boat, and her three late occu¬ 
pants struggled in the water. Of course they could 
swim,—no boy nor man in the little sea-coast town 
of Dunkirk could not,—and they made for the boat, 
which floated keel up, and supported themselves as 
well as they could upon the sloping bottom. The 
next thing to do was to take a review of the situa¬ 
tion, and determine what was best to be done. 
TJiey were in the channel, distant about three- 
quarters of a mile from the main shore, and some¬ 
what nearer the “Neck” (a long, sandy cape, 
inclosing the bay upon its northern side). The 
water was intensely cold, and so was the wind, as 
it blew upon them wet to the skin. No other boat 
was out—their only hope seemed to be that some 
one might see them from the shore and come to 
their rescue. But how long would this faint hope 
sustain them? how long could they keep their hold 
with this icy numbness creeping over them ? 

They waited—at first full of impossible plans for 
escape, then silent. Who can tell what thoughts 
came to their minds in those fearful minutes ? Did 
not the captain think of his brothers, yes, and his 
father before them, to wonder if the sea would be 
his grave as it was theirs?—and tHe poor fisher¬ 
man—did he not feel, in a mocking dream, the 
warm, clinging arms of his babies around his 
stiffening neck ? But Frank’s thoughts were all of 
his mother, swelling his boyish heart till it seemed 


ready to break, as he fancied the bitterness of her 
grief if he never came back to her. The towns¬ 
people often called him “ mother’s boy,” not only 
because he had grown up under her sole care,— 
and it was evident that he was the one precious 
thing she had still to live for,—but also because of 
a certain neatness in his dress at all times, and 
gentleness and refinement in his speech and man¬ 
ners, which might have come from that constant 
womanly influence. Many feared that his character 
might lack the manly virtues of courage and deci¬ 
sion ; and even his schoolmates, when the love of 
teasing was very strong, would call him “ mother’s 
baby,” and “ Frank^,” laying an insulting emphasis 
upon the last syllable, so that he had’ begged his 
mother to call him Frank, which she did, unless in 
a moment of tenderness the old baby name Slipped 
from her tongue. If the veteran seamen of the 
place could have known the situation of this forlorn 
and shivering trio, what hope of rescue would they 
have found in the disabled captain, the inefficient 
Smith, or the boy who, according to their prophecy, 

“ would never be good for much brought up so soft 
by women ? ” 

The clock in the steeple of the village church 
struck; the sounds were faint, but they could count 
the strokes. 

“Uncle Charlie,” said Frank, “is that twelve 
o’clock ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Don’t the tide turn about this time ? ” asked 
Josiah. 

“ It has turned,” replied the captain; “it is 
ebbing now.” 

“Then,” cried Frank, “we’ll drift out to sea; 
everybody will be home to dinner now; no one 
will be likely to come to the shore for an hour, and 
perhaps no one will see us to-day! ” 

“Frank,” said his uncle, earnestly, “keep up 
your courage,—don’t give up. My miserable head 
is beginning to whirl, and I may drop off soon; 
but hold on,—think of your mother, Frank, and 
keep afloat as long as you have your senses.” 

But even while he spoke, he felt how slender 
was the chance that the poor mother would ever 
see her living darling again. 

The mention of his mother called up before the 
boy her gentle face as he saw it last, smiling at his 
boast of swimming from the “ Neck ” to the shore. 
He had never heard that any one had ever per¬ 
formed that feat; but would it be possible to swim 
from the boat to the shore, through the icy water 
and the wide belt of entangling eel-grass ? It did 
not seem so far to the “ Neck,” and there was no 
dreaded eel-grass on that side to catch his feet 
and pull him down; but the nearest point was fully 
two miles from the light-house, the only inhabited 
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house there. He might reach it alone, but could 
he be so mean as to leave his uncle without an 
effort to save him, and poor ’Siah too ? 

“Uncle,” said Frank, “I am going to swim 
ashore; here we are right opposite Captain Went¬ 
worth’s; I can swim ashore, get his dory, and 
come after you and ’Siah. I think I can do itj at 
any rate, I can’t hold on long in this wind, and I 
shall soon be too numb to swim.” 

The captain was silent,—what could he say? 
To go or to stay seemed equally dangerous; but 
Frank, loosing the hold of one hand, was already 
working his stiffened fingers, and trying to throw 
off his boots in readiness for a start. 

“ Go ! ” said his uricle ; “ and God help you ! ” 


And God did help him as he threw himself into 
the angry waters and struck out for the shore. 
He felt resolute and confident, wasted no strength 
in uncertain, hurried movements, but with delib¬ 
erate and steady strokes went on. The tide being 
^ost at the flood, he passed through the entang¬ 
ling eel-grass with less trouble than he had feared; 
on, on, stroke after stroke, the shore seeming to 
grow no nearer, until at last, with one final des¬ 
perate effort, he reached the shallow water; his 
feet touched bottom, he staggered forward, and 
fell upon the sand. 

Hardly a minute would he take for rest,—the 
others must be saved. He sprang up, waved his 
liands toward the distant boat to show the men 
that he was safe, and looked about,—no boat in 
sight; he ran up the sands to the boat-house and 
pushed at the door,—it was locked ! 

Here was a difficulty that he had not foreseen ; 
It would take at least twenty minutes to run up to 


the house for the key and return ; twenty minutes 
lost, when every one was precious! He seized 
something heavy which lay at hand, and showered 
frantic blows upon the cruel door; at last it 
yielded, and there was the boat, with oars all in 
readiness; he had dreaded that the oars might 
have been taken away. Yes, there was the boat, 
but it was many feet from the water, and it would 
be a hard task for a man to drag it through the 
deep sand, while he was but a boy, nearly ex¬ 
hausted already by extraordinary efforts; but he 
hardly thought of all that,—he laid determined 
hands upon the boat, and it moved. 

Impossible as it would have seemed to him at any 
other time, the boat was launched; then he took 


up the oars,—his work was almost done, but he 
must not rest yet, and with straining muscles, he 
retraced his way over the rough water. His uncle 
almost fell into the boat, with the words: 

“ Frank, you have saved my life. I could not 
have held on a moment longer.” 

“ But where is ’Siah ? ” asked Franlc. 

“ Poor fellow ! I’m afraid he’s gone. He de¬ 
clared that if you could swim ashore, he could. I 
begged him to wait until you could take us off, but 
I could n’t keep him. I think he went down just 
on the bar yonder.” 

Frank shed bitter tears ; it was hard to give up 
a life he had done so much to save. 

They took up the oars and pulled slowly to the 
shore. Frank went directly home, sending what 
men he met at once to the shore; while the 
captain walked to the nearest house, borrowed 
dry clothes, and returned to the shore to direct 
the efforts made to recover their unfortunate com- 
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panion. Accordingly, the neighbors were startled 
from their afternoon quiet by the sight of Frank, 
a few wet garments clinging to him, running at 
full speed toward home. There, of course, he 
was received with great surprise, and his story 
heard with exclamations of deep sympathy and 
thanksgiving, while grandmother and mother 
rubbed him, and brought dry clothes and hot 
drinks, and finally put him to bed among soft 
blankets, where, tired out, he soon fell asleep. 
His mother watched him for a short time as he lay 
warm and rosy, his yellow hair curled by the damp¬ 
ness into hundreds of little rings upon his dear 
head, safe upon the pillow at home, instead of on 
the sea-weed under the waves; then, reluctant to 
leave him, she went forth upon her sad errand of 
sympathy to poor Mrs. Smith; and the two widows. 


each with a baby upon her lap, wept together. 
In a day or two, Frank was quite well. Of 
course he was a hero among his playmates, and, 
indeed, in all the village; but he bore his honors 
modestly, well pleased that the boys never again 
called him by the old insulting names. 

And is this all ? No; his mother keeps as a 
priceless treasure, shining out from a bed of satin 
in its case, a silver medal, awarded by the Massa¬ 
chusetts Humane Society to Frank P-, for 

courage and perseverance in saving life. She 
showed it to me last summer; and as I looked into 
her face, with its habitual look of sadness, but 
glowing then with pride in her good boy, I felt 
that I should like to add to the inscription after 
the name so deservedly honored, these words: 
“A Mother’s Boy.” 



Tell me, Daisy, ere I go, 

Whether my love is true or no. 

One leaf off: He loves me. What? 
One more leaf, and he loves me not. 


Three leaves: Will he? Four leaves: So, 
He never will love me—oh no, no! 

I don’t care what a daisy says; 

I’m sure to get married one of these days! 
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PATTIKIN’S HOUSE. 

By Joy Allison. 

Chapter XI. burst through the old crown, and the sides began 

to cave in. 


THIRZA’S PLAN. 

On the evening of the day when the Pattikin 
family visited the menagerie, Thirza slipped away, 
after supper, as they all sat around the table, and 
p)ing to her comer of the bureau-drawer, took out 
her little ho^d of money from a small pasteboard 
box with a glass lid. 

She picked out just what she wanted, and came 
and laid it on her father’s knee. 

“There’s my part of the money for the me¬ 
nagerie,” said she ; “ and I’m very much obliged 
to you, father, for giving me so much pleasure.” 

“ Keep it, dear. I did n’t intend to take your 
money, or the boys’ either. You ’re all welcome 
to your pleasure,” said her father. 

That night Thirza disclosed to Tilda and the 
boys the plan she had hinted to them when in 
town. They would put together all they had, and 
buy father a new hat. He needed one. His last 
summer’s hat was quite too shabby, and fit only for 
the garden. The old garden hat ought to have 
been burned up, or used to scare the crows with, 
before now. 

They all consented, willingly. Seth was com¬ 
missioned to make the purchase, as his head was 
quite as large as his father’s. Having obtained 
the new hat, he was to put it in place of the other, 
ginng that in turn the place of the garden hat, 
which he was to abstract and hide in the garret, 
or somewhere out of sight and recollection. It 
was all done successfully, and their father’s surprise 
and pleasure fully equaled their expectations. 

It was some days before the old hat that had 
been such an eyesore to Thirza came to light. The 
minister came down one morning from a rummage 
in the garret, with it in his hand. 

“ Here’s a kettle for you, mother dear! ” he 
said, advancing toward the stove, where she was 
busy with her cooking. “ Take off the cover and 
let me set it in.” 

As she only smiled, he took it off himself, and 
set the old hat in over the burning wood. 

“ Bring some water, Thirza, child,—quick 1 It 
spoik a kettle to stand empty over a hot fire with¬ 
out water in it! Why don’t you run ? Why will 
you stand there and laugh when ^e kettle is 
spoiling?” 

children gathered around, much amused at 
tbeir father’s well-counterfeited distress. The flames 


“ It’s melted down, I declare ! Well, we may 
as well let it all go in, now; ” and he poked the 
old brim down into the fire, and put on the cover. 

“ You might have had it for a kettle, as well as 
not, mother, if Thirza had n’t been so slow about 
bringing the water. 

“What are these children all laughing at?” 
And he went off into the study. 

“ Is n’t father a jolly minister ? ” said Thirza. 

Chapter XII. 

TAKING A PAPER. 

It must be confessed that the children of the 
Pattikin family were models of patience while their 
mother was absent, for they never complained so 
long as there was johnny-cake enough for break¬ 
fast, beef and potatoes enough for dinner, and 
warm biscuit for supper, with now and then a taste 
of maple sirup for sweetening. 

But Samuel and Simon, and Thirza and Tilda 
had another kind of hunger, which even mother’s 
arts could not abate, and which seemed as if it 
could never be satisfied. It was a hunger for 
books. They had been supplied with just enough 
to keep the hunger well whetted. Uncles and 
aunts knew well what sort of presents were most 
appreciated in “ Pattikin’s house,” and though the 
minister had to calculate closely enough, to make 
the ends meet, still he would, sometimes, buy 
books for himself, and books for his children. 

But Ida Iturbide had shown Tilda some copies 
of a paper published on purpose for children, full 
of stories and pictures, and Tilda had printed out 
the address of the publisher; for from the moment 
she set eyes on it she was determined to have it. 

It was a dollar a year, and a dollar was a great 
deal of money for her to save ; but she was strong 
of purpose, and sooner or later, have it she would. 

For one day and night she kept her purpose a 
secret, never so much as hinting that such a paper 
existed. It would be so glorious to have it come, 
some day, directed to “Matilda Melissa Jon^” 
Very likely it might even be “ Miss Matilda Melissa 
Jones.” The very thought was rapturous. 

But after she had lain awake half a night study¬ 
ing Avays and means, and could contrive no way of 
increasing her cash capital, which, after the ‘pur¬ 
chase of the new hat for her father, consisted of 
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three big red cents, a solitary dime, and a half a 
cent, she concluded to tell Thirza. Their united 
resources amounted to nineteen cents. And they 
studied and contrived, and ended by admitting a 
third and then a fourth partner. Then the capital 
of the whole company amounted to forty-one cents. 

It was hard to see where the rest of the dollar 
was coming from. In fact they had to wait a good 
while, and now and then a penny was added to 
their pile, but it grew very slowly, till blueberry 
time came. 

To be sure, there was no market for the blue¬ 
berries, but their Aunt Matilda, who lived in Boston, 
had told them if they would pick some and dry 
them for her, when she came to visit them she 
would pay them ninepence a quart. Ninepence, 
you ought to know, is twelve and a half cents. 

It took a good many berries to make a quart of 
dried ones, but they picked, day after day, and 
Simon built a platform out over the south door to 
spread them on; and when the season was over 
they had fourteen quarts. Fourteen ninepences ! 
How many cents ? It took a slate and pencil to 
solve that problem. Thirza and Tilda and Sam¬ 
uel looked over, while Simon did the ciphering. 

One hundred and seventy-five cents !—A dollar 
and three quarters was the amount. 

They had to wait several weeks for Aunt Matilda’s 
visit, but they concluded it would be best to let 
their papers begin with the new year, and this re¬ 
solve lessened their impatience. Simon was a 
splendid penman. He could write almost as hand¬ 
somely as the school-master. But he could n’t 
spell. He always spelled his words the shortest 
way. Thirza was a good speller but a poor writer. 
The letter to the editor would be an affair of much 
importance. It might as well be begun in season. 
So, as soon as the blueberries were dried and 
measured, and put up carefully in a paper bag, 
and suspended from the rafters in the garret, the 
letter was begun. 

Thirza’s spelling, Simon’s penmanship, and the 
united wisdom of the four were to produce a letter 
fit to send to an editor. 

It was written on a slate three times over, and 
then they tried on paper. It took a week of even¬ 
ings. When it was done they showed it to their 
father, and he laughed ! 

I leave it to you if that was n’t a little too bad ! 
Simon looked proud and angry,—Samuel turned 
his back and walked hastily to the window, where 
he stood looking out at nothing. Thirza pouted, 
and Tilda blushed like a peony, and then asked 
meekly: 

“ What’s the matter, father ? Is n’t it right ? ” 

“‘Right! yes, indeed 1 I beg everybody’s par¬ 
don 1 It’s well written ! nicely written ! I guess 


you would have got your paper, though, if you 
had n’t made your request quite so humbly,—that’s 
all.” 

That was all he would say; and, after talking it 
over, they concluded they would send it just as it 
was. No matter if it was humble ; better so, than 
impudent. And I think so, too. Don’t you ? 

So they laid it away till Aunt Matilda came. She 
was so pleased with her berries, when she came, 
that she paid them two dollars, because, as she 
said, one dollar and seventy-five cents does n’t 
divide by four so well. How rich they felt! 

They set the door open between the two cham¬ 
bers that night, and laid awake hour§ talking and 
trying to agree what they should do with so much 
money. Thirza and Samuel thought it best to 
send for two years. Simon and Tilda were op¬ 
posed to this plan, being inclined to get all the 
pleasure possible this year, and let the next take 
care of itself. And their counsels prevailed. 

Then there were other plans, and the next time 
Samuel and Simon were arrayed against Thirza 
and Tilda, and both sides were obstinate. The 
boys wanted “The Arabian Nights,” and the girls 
Hans Christian Andersen’s story-book. And not 
being able to agree, they concluded to go to sleep, 
and decide it in the morning by lot, especially as 
thdr father shouted up to them just then: 

“ Children !—must n’t talk any more to-night I 
Time to go to sleep ! ” 

In the morning they drew cuts with some splin¬ 
ters of pine. And the lot fell in the girls’ favor. So 
Hans Andersen’s story-book was sent for; which 
occasioned the writing of another letter. 

“ I should think you might know how to spell 
some words after this,” said Thirza, when she had 
spelled the second letter through for him from 
beginning to end. 

“ Write it all over by yourself, and see how 
many words you will get right,” suggested their 
mother. 

Simon did, and he actually got thirteen words 
right, and there were thirty-four in the letter. 

Chapter XIII. 

CAIN. 

Pattikin pattered out into the bam, one warm 
day in midsummer, and came in—her eyes “as 
big as saucers ”—without the egg she had been sent 
to fetch for the johnny-cake for breakfast. 

“ What's the matter, child ? Could n’t you find 
any eggs ? ” asked her mother. 

“ I was a-jvalkin’ along,” said Pattikin, with her 
most dramatic air, for she fully appreciated the 
importance such news as she had to tell would give 
her in the eyes of the family, “and I stopped to 
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look into the pony’s crib, ’cause the red hen lays 
there, and what should strike my eyes but a little 
bit of a mouse-colored colt, lying right down close 
to the gray pony! ”—and having finished her story, 
Pattikin dismissed her dignity and capered about 
for joy. 

The breakfast was forgotten, and they all made 
a rush for the bam. There was n’t half so much 
excitement in the family when the baby came. 
But, then, they had never had a colt before. 


Cain’s capers. 

They searched the dictionary, and the “ Ancient 
Mythology,” and the “ Hand-book of Biography ” 
for a name. And then it was called “Cain” at 
last. That was because he turned out to be such 
a mischievous fellow. 

He would chew up the boys’ hats or the little 
girls’ bonnets when they left them out on the 
and he would put his head in at the pantry- 
window, and if there was a pie, or johnny-cake, or 
gingerbread, or even butter within reach, he would 
help himself. He stepped on Pattikin’s toes, and 
ocked Mr. Iturbide’s old Prince in the face, and 

cut up Cain ” generally, and so earned the name. 

But they loved him ! Oh, I guess they did ! 
And one night when he was sick, not a child of 
them could be induced to go to bed, but sat on the 
hay beside him half the night while their father 


worked over him, they helping what they could 
to pb him and pour all sorts of doses down his 
throat out of a long-necked bottle. Of course he 
got well. 

The minister often told his children that the colt 
was to be sold some day, to pay an old debt. This 
was a very sad thought to them, so they forgot 
it as soon as they could, and went on loving 
naughty, frolicsome Cain just as well as ever, 
till at last the day c^me. The minister told them 
of it beforehand, and 
that the man was coming 
to take the colt away. 
He wished them to be 
quite prepared for what 
must be done, but it 
seemed as if they could 
not be prepared. They 
hung about Cain to the 
last possible minute, and 
when they were obliged 
to let go, and he went 
trotting off behind the 
wagon to which he was 
tied, Thirza and Tilda 
and Pattikin hid their 
faces in their aprons and 
sobbed, and Sandy wiped 
his eyes and nose on his 
jacket sleeve till they 
were royally red, and 
Seth and Samuel and 
Simon trudged off, each 
a separate way, with their 
hands in their pock¬ 
ets and lumps in their 
throats, and a terrible 
hatred of the old ogre 
Debt in their hearts. 
They “ would never allow 
themselves to get into his clutches—never ! ” 

And it is to be hoped they kept this resolution. 

Chapter XIV. 
fire! fireI 

“ Cold weather, this ! ” said the minister, as he 
raised his night-capped head from the pillow one 
morning late in September. 

“ Yes,” said his wife, “ I felt that it was growing 
colder last night. But we must be stirring, or the 
children will be late at school.” 

This suggestion brought the minister’s head up 
from the pillow, and his night-cap off. He re¬ 
luctantly released himself from the comfortable 
clinging of the warm bedclothes, and began to 
dress. 
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The fire was soon snapping and crackling in the 
kitchen stove, and by ones and twos the family 
made their appearance. The kitchen was not a 
warm room or a pleasant one in winter. There 
were none but north windows, and when cold 
weather came these were thickly covered with frost, 
so thickly that curtains were quite needless except 
for keeping out cold. 

“ This morning makes me think of winter,” said 
Sammy, disconsolately. “ I don’t see why they 
could n't have put the kitchen on the south side of 
this house. It’s an awful gloomy lookout this way 
in winter-time.” 

I don’t think there is any lookout at all on very 
cold days,”said his mother. “But winter’s a long 
way off yet. Still, if all consent, you might build 
the fire in the study, Sammy, and then we can sit 
there after breakfast.” 

All agreed to this proposal with delight. 

“We can appreciate our good dry wood these 
chilly mornings,” said Seth. “ We thought there 
was no use preparing such a lot more than we 
could use last season-” 

“You never can have too much dry wood ahead 
in this latitude,” said the minister, speaking with 
pins in his mouth, for he was dressing Pattikin. 

Thirza and Tilda were setting the table. Their 
mother was putting a great broad pan of buck¬ 
wheat cakes into the oven. Seth was grinding the 
coffee, and Simon held the baby. Sammy had 
gone to build the fire in the study. Sandy did 
nothing but sit on the wood-box behind the stove, 
and warm his nose and fingers. 

The tea-kettle began to send forth great puffs of 
white steam. 

“ Thirza, you can make the coffee,” said her 
mother. 

So Thirza took the coffee which Seth had finished 
grinding, and put it into the coffee-pot and took it 
to the stove to give it its portion of boiling water. 

The minister was in his slippers, with one foot on 
the stove hearth, and the mother said; “Take 
care ! That tea-kettle is very full! ” 

But the caution came too late. There was an 
outcry, and then the minister was hopping about 
the room on one foot, uttering exclamations of pain, 
and the family were all beside themselves with 
fright. The mother brought a pail of cold water. 

“ Put your foot in there, father I Woolen holds 
heat so long, it will bum deeper and deeper. 
That’ll stop it quickest.” 

The foot was thrust into the pail, and a short 
relief afforded. Then the stocking was taken off. 
The minister groaned as he looked at his foot. 

“ It will be six weeks before I shall walk out¬ 
doors with that, and who ’ll preach, I should like 
to know ? ” 


It was a serious bum, and day after day the 
minister sat in his chair by the kitchen fire, or lay 
upon the bed in the adjoining bedroom, helpless,— 
taking an involuntary vacation from his work. I 
don’t know who preached, but I do know that the 
time seemed very long to him, and he beguiled it 
with many devices. He played games of skill with 
the children, or made verses, taxing their ingenuity 
to supply rhymes or adjust meters. He astonished 
them with such philosophical experiments as he 
could command materials for; and if his dexterity 
at sleight-of-hand performances did not rival those 
of the famous Peter Potter, they delighted his chil¬ 
dren, and confirmed them in the belief that their 
father was something quite above the average of 
mankind, and that they were highly favored in 
being the minister’s children. 

Poor Thirza, who could never be done repenting 
of her carelessness, hung about him and waited on 
him, and racked her brains to think of ways to 
please him. But she could not help enjoying, with 
all her heart, the jubilee he made of those four 
weeks of confinement to the house. 

It was about a week after the accident happened, 
before he had even ventured to hobble across the 
floor by the help of a crutch,—though he had that 
day made one, in anticipation of the time when he 
might use it,—that the family were awakened one 
night by a vigorous pounding at the front door. 

“ What’s the matter ? Who’s there ? ” shouted 
the minister, raising his night-capped head. 

“Fire !—fire ! We want your help! ” came the 
reply. 

The minister threw back the bedclothes, and 
was about to spring from the bed. But a twinge 
of pain and the quick hand of his wife brought 
him down on his pillow again, and it was she who 
sprang out and went to the door. 

“ The Willoughby house is burning up ! We 
want the minister to come, and bring his axe.” 

“ He can’t come. He has scalded his foot, and 
has n’t walked a step for a week. Go to the shed 
. and take the axe, if it will do any good,” she an¬ 
swered through the crack of the door. 

“ Water-pails ! Give us all you have ! ” 

She brought them quickly, and passed them out, 
and the men were gone immediately. Then she 
slipped on her stockings, wrapped a warm garment 
about her shoulders, and went to the study window 
to look out. The Willoughby house was but a few 
rods distant, on the same side of the street. It had 
been the pride of the village for years, with its 
grand old halls and stately portico, its magnificent 
garden and greenhouse, its ebb and flow of city 
visitors, the children and grandchildren of the aged 
lady who alone called the place home. 

Vainly they had coaxed and entreated the old 
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mother to leave the house to which she had come 
as a bride full sixty years before, and to dwell with 
them in their distant homes. Her reply was always, 
“ Here 1 have lived, and here I will die ! ” 

And now!—this was the sorrowful thought of 
the minister’s wife as she saw from the window the 
flames already bursting through the roof. She 
stayed to look but one moment. Then she hurried 
back to her restless and impatient husband, to 
whose eager questions she replied : 

“ There is no hope of saving it. I ’ll go over, if 


only go ! ” he said, again and again, as he moved 
restlessly about, now resting his poulticed and 
clumsy foot upon a chair, now holding it down till 
its painful throbbing warned him to raise it again; 
now submitting to have it incased in the blanket 
which Thirza remembered to fetch him, and then 
allowing it to drop on the floor, as he hurried back 
to the window. 

Seth and Simon were gone, to help if they could; 
if not, to look on. Thirza would have gone but 
for the notion that she was taking care of father, 



“fire! fire!” 


you ’ll lie still, and see if I can help to comfort 
Grandmother Willoughby. I can’t bear to think 
what she will feel.” 

She was dressed very soon, and calling up the 
children, and charging them to dress themselves 
warmly before they came down-stairs to see, she 
ran away. 

Everybody disobeyed her instantly, and most 
innocently. Half-clad, shoeless, stockingless, they 
hurried down-stairs and crowded about the study 
windows. Wrapped in his dressing-gown, the min¬ 
ister hobbled, leaning on his crutch, from one win¬ 
dow to another, lamenting his helplessness. 

“ They ’ll think I might come ! Oh, if I could 


who might seriously injure himself, in his distress 
and excitement, if she left him. 

** Why-e-e! what will Grandmother Willoughby 
do if her house bums all up ?” said Pattikin, stand¬ 
ing on one foot, and trying to pull on a stocking 
and keep her eyes on the burning house at the 
same time; and the minister answered with a groan. 

The blows of the axes, cutting away the sheds 
that the bam might be saved, resounded on the 
still night air, and the crash of the falling timbers, 
could be plainly heard. There was timber enough 
in one of those.old mansions to build half a dozen 
of our modem houses, and the rare spectacle lasted 
longer than similar ones do now. 
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But it was over at last. The minister went back 
to his bed, and the children huddled about the 
kitchen stove, which was not yet cold, waiting for 
their mother to come back. 

When she came, and told her pitiful story of the 
grief of the poor old lady, and how they had to 
force her out of the burning house, they were quite 
overcome, and Pattikin said : 

“ It’s too bad ! and to-morrer mornin’ I’m just 


going to carry her over my Willie book,”—which 
was very generous in Pattikin, since this was her 
most precious possession. 

By the time the boys came home, their mother 
had ready a two-quart pailful of boiling hot ginger 
tea, of which everybody had to drink a portion, to 
keep them from taking cold. And then they were 
sent back to bed, and silence and peace reigned 
again in Pattikin’s house. 


The End. 


THE MOTHER IN THE DESERT. 

By Susan Coolidge. 


Many, many centuries ago, in a far-away coun¬ 
try, whose laws and customs were different from ours, 
and allowed men to have several wives at a time, 
if they liked, there lived an old man who had two. 
One of these wives was a very aged woman, but she 
was still wise and beautiful, and the old man loved 
her very much. The other w’ife was young. She 
had been a slave in her husband’s family, and was 
still treated as an inferior by the older wife, once 
her mistress. This younger wife had a little boy, 
a fine hardy fellow. He was the only child in the 
house,—or rather in the tents,—for there were no 
houses in those days. I will not tell you the names 
of these persons, but I think most of you will guess 
them, for you all have heard about them or read 
of them in that most beautiful book of stories which 
we call “ The Old Testament.” 

One of the mischiefs of putting two wives into 
the same home is, that they are almost sure to 
quarrel with each other. It was so in this case. 
The wife who had been a slave, was proud of her 
motherhood, and now and then would say provok¬ 
ing things to the other wife who had no boy to be 
proud of. Then the older woman would feel jeal¬ 
ous and unhappy, and be in her turn unkind and 
harsh, till the tent resounded with bitter words, 
sobs and cries. At last a marvelous event hap¬ 
pened. God pitied the childless wife, and to her, 
also, sent a boy, a dear little baby, soft, and sweet, 
and helpless as our babies are to-day, and just as 
much loved and rejoiced over as they. For a time 
the brown tent, standing close to the green pastures 
where the white, bleating sheep nibbled and wan¬ 
dered, was a happy place. A great feast was given 
in honor of the baby. Friends and relations came 


on horseback and camelback from far away. Kids 
were roasted, rich milk, herbs stewed with butter, 
and all the dainties known to the time, prepared; 
and the proud mother was never weary of show¬ 
ing her child, and boasting of his size and strength 
and goodness, as mothers have done from that day 
to this.’ But after the feast was eaten and the com¬ 
pany dispersed, the old disturbances began again. 
Each wife was jealous ; the children quarreled 
with each other; the good old man tried, in vain 
to keep the peace between them. At last, matters 
came to a crisis. The old wife said she would dwell 
no longer under the same tent with the other, 
and would not let her boy be brought up with his 
big domineering brother. Both must go away, she 
said,—the mother and the child,—and she per¬ 
sisted, and stormed, and urged, till her husband 
did not know what to do. 

And, indeed, it was difficult to know what to do. 
There were very few people in the world in those 
days, and those few were scattered about at long 
distances from each othQr. The brown tents be¬ 
side the sheep-pastures were miles and miles from 
any other tents. One could travel for many days 
without meeting a human being. There was no 
particular place to send any one to, saying, “ There 
you will find shelter and food; ” and it seemed 
hard and cruel to say “Go” to a poor woman, 
without telling her where to go. So the old 
man went to bed unhappy and puzzled,—and no 
wonder. 

But in the night God spoke to him in a dream, 
as often happened in those times, and told him 
not to fear, but to let the mother and child go, for 
He would take care of them and preserve their 
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lives, and the boy should grow up to be the father For, rising with the dawn, he called the younger 
of a great multitude. I do not think, except for wife, filled a bag with bread, tied a bottle of water 
this promise of the Lord’s, that the old man could to her back, pointed to the desert, and bade her 
have said “ Go,” for he was a just ar^d wise man, “Go.” Poor thing, her heart must have been 
and tender-hearted. There is a tradition among heavy enough as she turned her face away from 
the people of his nation, that he was the first man the tents. She had not been always happy there. 


“WITH A GREAT SOB, SHE WENT AWAV. ” 

in all the world whose beard became white, and There had been quarrelsome hours and sad hours, 
that he asked of God, “What is this?’’and the —hours of complaining and hours of tears,— 
Lord replied, “It is a token of gentleness, my but still, the tents were home, there was food in 
son.” The old man’s beard w'as very white as he them and shelter, and the wilderness was desolate 
W dreaming that night, and his heart had grown and lonely. She went, however,—there was noth- 
gentle with the blanching of his hair; so that it ing else left for her to do. Husbands in those days 
was not cruelty or unkindness, but faith in the were masters as well, and had power of life and 
Heavenly Promise, which, when morning broke, death over their wives. There were the barley-loaf 
led him to comply with his old wife’s request. and the water-bottle ; there was the desert track; 
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and taking her child by the hand, she walked 
away, going she knew not where or to what. 

A long time they wandered in the rough sandy 
wilderness. When they were tired, they lay down 
to sleep under the thom-bushes; when they were 
hungry, they broke a piece off the loaf and drank 
from the bottle. Gradually the loaf grew less, the 
last drops were drained," and still they were in the 
desert wilds, and as far from human help as ever. 
The poor boy cried with thirst, and the mother 
was thirsty too, though she suffered in silence. At 
last, the boy lay down. He could go no farther. 
His hands were hot, and his head burned with 
fever. Each moment he grew more ill. His 
mother tended him, but what could she do without 
food or medicine ? At last, his eyes closed, he no 
longer moved or spoke, and gradually the convic¬ 
tion grew in her that, unless aid came from some¬ 
where, he must die. 

Where could she hope for help ? The hot sand 
gave none, the blue sky looked pitiless. All she 
could do was to draw him beneath the shadow of 
some bushes, put a stone under his head by 
way of pillow, kiss him, call his name; and for 
neither kiss nor call did he open his eyes. At last, 
with a great sob, she went away,-—quite a long way 
off,—and sat down with her back to him. “ Let 
me not see the death of the child,” she said within 
herself; and with the words came thoughts of 
what a dear baby he had been; how brave and 
bright always; how pretty and coaxing in his 
ways; and she began to cry, gently at first, then 
loudly, with moans and sobs, as if, in that inhospi¬ 
table spot, some one might hear and come to her 
relief. There was no chance of that, she knew; 
still, the tears seemed to relieve, in part, the mis¬ 
ery of her heart. 

But some one did hear. “ Man’s extremity is 
God's opportunity,” a good man has said; and in 
this poor mother’s extremity, help came to her. A 
voice called her name. She looked up, and there 
above her head was the shining form of an angel. 

“What aileth thee?” the angel said. “Fear 
not, for God hath heard the voice of the lad where 
he is. Arise, lift the lad and hold him in thy hand, 
for I will make of him a great nation.” Then the 
angel vanished. 

“ Oh ! ” gasped the poor mother, “ what can he 
mean. ‘A great nation,’ when I have not even a 
drop of water to give him to drink 1 ” 

She arose, however, for the angel was not to be 
disobeyed. It seemed as if God led her, for, as 
she went back to where her son lay, her feet, as if 
of themselves, turned aside in the thicket, and 
there, shining out from the sand, was a cool, bub¬ 
bling spring of water. There it had been all the 
time, while she sat despairingly with her back to 


the dying lad,—there, close by; but she had not 
guessed it until God’s moment came. 

I think, do you know, that there is a beautiful 
thought here for all of us. Almost every one, at 
some time or other in his life, has unhappy days 
when hope seems dead, and all things go wrong. 

If our eyes were opened to see, on such days, or 
our faith were stronger, perhaps for us too would 
be revealed some bright fountain of refreshment 
which God has set for us to drink from, and which, 
pretty soon, we shall come to, if only we have 
patience to bear our trouble and to wait His 
pleasure. 

You can guess how glad the poor mother was • 
when she saw the water. She ran to her boy, 
lifted him in her arms, and laid him down beside 
the spring, where the ground, carpeted with fresh 
herbs, made a soft bed. Then she bathed his head 
with water and gave him drink; and when he felt 
the cool touch on his lips, he opened his eyes and 
smiled, and she knew that he was saved. 

We don’t know much about the history of the 
mother and boy after that day. The Bible tells us 
no more, except that “ God was with the lad, and 
he grew and dwelt in the wilderness, and became 
an archer.” Later, when he was a man, he mar¬ 
ried an Egyptian girl. It is from him that the 
Bedouins of the desert and the wild tribes of 
Palestine and India are descended. “ Ishmael- 
ites ” they are called, from the boy’s name; for 
now that you have guessed, as I think you must, 

I don’t mind telling that the story is about Hagar 
and Ishmael, and the old man who sent them 
forth into the wilderness was Abraham, the friend 
and servant of God, about whom such wonderful 
and beautiful things are told in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

I have heard just one more curious little story 
about Ishmael, which I will tell you. It is not 
given in the Bible, and may not be true; but the 
Jews accept it as a tradition, or unwritten story, 
handed down from one generation to another; 

“ Ishmael lived a wandering life with his wife and 
cattle, and the Lord blessed his flocks, and he had 
great possessions. But his heart remained the , 
same; and he was a master of archery, and in¬ 
structed his neighbors in making bows. 

“ After some years, Abraham, whose heart 
longed for his son, said to Sarah, ‘ I must see how 
my son Ishmael fares.’ And she answered, ‘ Thou 
shalt go, if thou wilt swear to me not to alight 
from off thy camel.’ So Abraham swore. Then he 
went to Paran, over the desert, seeking Ishmael’s 
tent; and he reached it at noon, but neither 
Hagar nor her son was at home. Only Ishmael’s 
wife was within, and she was scolding and beating 
the children. 
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“ So Abraham halted on his camel before the 
tent-door, and the sun was hot, and the sand white 
and glaring beneath. And he called to her, * Is 
thy husband within ? * 

“She answered, without rising from her seat, 
‘ He is hunting.’ 

“ Then Abraham said, ‘ I am faint and hun¬ 
gry; bring me a little bread and a drop of water.’ 

“ But the woman answered, ‘ I have none for 
such as thou.’ 

“ So Abraham said to her, ‘ Say to thy hus¬ 
band, even to Ishmael, these words: “An old 
man hath come to see thee out of the land of the 
Philistines, and he says: The nail that fastens thy 
tent is bad; cast it away, or thy tent will fall, and 
get thee a better nail.” ’ Then he departed and 
went home. 

“ Now, when Ishmael returned, his wife told him 
all these words, and he knew that his father had 
been there, and he understood the tenor of his 
words; so he sent away his wife, and he took an¬ 
other, with his mother’s advice, out of Egypt, and 
her name was Fatima. 

“ And after three years, Abraham yearned once 
more after his son, and he said to Sarah, ‘I must 
see how Ishmael fares.’ And she answered, ‘ Thou 
shalt go, if thou wilt swear to me not to alight 
from off thy camel.’ So he swore. 

“ Then he went to Paran, over the desert, seek- 
iflg Ishmael’s tent, and he reached it at noon ; but 
neither Hagar nor her son was at home. Only 


Ishmael’s wife, Fatima, was within, and she was 
singing to the children. 

“ So Abraham halted. And when Fatima saw 
a stranger at the door, she rose from her seat and 
veiled her face, and came out and greeted him. 

“ Then said Abraham, ‘ Is thy husband 
within ? ’ 

“ She answered, ‘ My lord, he is pasturing the 
camels in the desert’ And she added, ‘ Enter, 
my lord, into the cool of the tent and rest, and 
suffer me to bring thee a little meat’ 

“ But Abraham said, ‘ I may not alight from 
off my camel, for my journey is hasty ; but bring 
me, I pray thee, a morsel of bread and a drop of 
water, for I am hungry and faint’ 

“ Then she ran and brought him of the best 
that she had in the tent, and he ate and drank, and 
was glad. 

“So he said to her, * Say to thy husband, even 
to Ishmael, that an old man out of the land of 
the Philistines has been here, and he says: The 
nail that fastens thy tent is very good; let it not 
be stirred out of its place, and thy tent shall 
stand.’ 

“ And when Ishmael came home, Fatima re¬ 
lated to him all the words that the old man had 
spoken; and he understood the tenor of the 
words. 

“ And Ishmael was glad that his father had 
visited him, for he knew thereby that his love for 
him was not extinguished.” 


THE GREEN HOUSE WITH GOLD NAILS. 

By Mrs. J. P. Ballard. 


Among the butterflies which flit gayly about 
our summer flowers, there is one in which I was 
njuch interested last season, and which I would 
bke to describe to the readers of St. Nicholas, 
that this summer they may study it for them- 
^Ives. It has been my “ progressive object-card ” * 
or the summer, and I do not believe even the 
ittle Schoolma’am would object to my studies 
^ on 1 tell her that no pin or other instrument of 
rture has been used, either in its capture or 
oiounting. 

Hpw did I catch my butterfly? As I would 
aavise all to do who wish for success and a perfect 

* For an account of progressive object-cards, see 


specimen. Take with you a box; watch for a nice 
plump caterpillar; break off the leaf you will easily 
find him feeding upon ; and when you have carried 
him home in the box, put him on a white paper 
and invert a clear plain-glass tumbler quickly over 
him; feed him daily with whatever sort of leaf 
you found him eating, and—you have caught your 
butterfly. You can see him through the glass, and 
will find it a source of enjoyment to watch from 
time to time his great changes. 

But it is of one particular kind I wish now to tell 
you. The caterpillar lives upon the common milk¬ 
weed, or Asc/eptasy which grows by the road-side, 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” St. Nicholas for October, 1876. 
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with pinkish clusters of flowers in summer, and 
curious bird-shaped pods in the fall. This cater¬ 
pillar (whose true name is Danais^ archippus —we 



FIO. I.—THE CATERPILLAR. 


might call him Archie, for short) is very pretty, 
and the butterfly is handsome; but the crowning 
beauty of all is the chrysalis. It looks like a httle 
green house, put together with gold nails. It is 
somewhat of the size and shape of a long, delicate 
pea-green acorn, and has a row of dots half way 
around what would be the saucer of the acorn, with 
others about the size of a pin’s head on different 
parts of the chrysalis, and you will say they are not 
like gold, but are real gold itself. 

The caterpillar, when full-grown, is about two 
inches long. It is cylindrical, and handsomely 



FIG. 2.—THE MILK-WEED AND THE CHRYSAUS. 


marked with narrow alternating bands of black, 
white, and lemon-yellow. The bands are not en¬ 


tirely even, and occasionally run into each other. 
On the top of the second ring or segment are two 
slender black thread-like horns, and on a hind 
ring two more not quite as long as those near the 
head. You can find it almost any day in July or 
August, if you look closely on the under side of 
the broad ovate-elliptical leaves of the milk-weed. 

It was the accidental finding of his chrysalis, 
attached to a spray of wild carrot, that led me to 
study this particular species. It was a secret to 
me—this beautiful green and gold house. It held 
something. What, I must know! Cutting the 
stem of the carrot, I brought tl^e treasure carefully 
into the house, covered it with a tumbler, and for 
a week it remained just the same. Then the green 
began to turn to a light purple, and lines began to 
show through the clear case. The front showed 
lines like a curtain, parted and folded back each 
way, like drapery, to the bottom, as shown in 
Fig. 3 . The back was curiously marked off, and 


FIG. 3.—FRONT. FIG. 4.—BACK. 



THE CHRYSALIS BEGINNING TO CHANGE. 


looked like Fig. 4 . The whole gradually took on 
a very dark purple hue, and I hoped to see it open 
and give up its treasure. But though I watched 
very carefully, it stole a march on me, and one 
morning I found its secret disclosed and fluttering 
below the empty chrysalis, now but a cle^, rent 
tissue, with here and there a pale gold dot. 

The butterfly is handsome and quite large (more 
than three inches across when the wings are 
spread), but not quite so beautiful as you w'ould 
infer from his elegant house. He is of a rich tawny 
orange, bordered with velvety black, on the upper 
side, and a lighter, nankeen yellow below; and 
has a large velvety black head, spotted with white. 

As I did not know how large he would be, nor 
when he would come out,—for he did not invite 
me, as I said, to his “opening,”—I had not given 
him a glass roomy enough for his wings to ex¬ 
pand entirely at the first, as they must, or remain 
imperfect. So afterward, although he had the 
liberty of the whole room, he walked about with 
one wing folded back over his shoulder, like a 


• From the name of Daruta, the only daughter of Acrisius, who shut her up in a brazen tower, for fear some one would rob him of her; and 
Jupiter visited her there by transforming himself into a shower of gold. 
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FIG. 5.—^THE BUTTERFLY. 


lady’s opera-cloak. But I kept him, and, learning 
that he came from the milk-weed caterpillar, I 
went in quest of some. I was fortunate enough 
to find five in one search—three on one large milk¬ 
weed, and two on another. I put them in a glass 
fernery, about one foot long and ten inches high, 
and fed them with fresh milk-weed leaves daily. 
Soon they mounted, one after another, to the top, 
and began to work on the under side of the glass 
cover. My curiosity was on the alert to see how each 
would build his green house. 1 had seen cocoons 
of vanous kinds spun, but the glass-smooth chrysa¬ 
lis could not be spun. Oh, no I It was altogether 
loo nice work to be done in sight There was no 
sound of hammer or sight of tools. It was all 
polished and painted and ready—and lo ! the inner 
layers of the caterpillar’s skin had been the work¬ 
shop, and the outer skin was taken down and dis¬ 
carded, like worthless scaffolding, when the gfreen 
and gold house was ready. Pretty soon there were 


five of these houses hanging from the glass roof, 
side by side ; and now there are five empty homes, 
still clinging by the little shiny black twist that 
fastens them firmly to the glass, and five handsome 
great butterflies, like the one shown in the picture. 
Only one of all these did I see break the shell 
and come out, and that only by the most diligent 
watching. The butterfly was packed, head down¬ 
ward, at the bottom of the chrysalis—wonderfully 
packed, as all will admit who see him emerge, 
to shake himself out into something five or six 
times as wide, a beautiful uncramped butterfly. 

After seeing them brighten a bouquet, and 
watching them eat with their long spiral tongues 
from a little bed of moss sprinkled with sweetened 
water, I let them take a nap under a tumbler with 
a little pillow of chloroformed cotton, and, un¬ 
marred even by a pin, they were ready to be laid 
away in a glass-covered box in their long, dream¬ 
less sleep. 


THE CATERPILLAR. 


By M. F. B. 

I CREEP on the ground, and the children say: 
“ You ugly old thing I ” and push me away. 

I lie in my bed, and the children say: 

“ The fellow is dead; we’ll throw him away!” 

At last I awake, and the children try 
To make me stay, as 1 rise and fly. 
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By E. Muller. 


Tommy had been cross all day. He had pulled 
Robbie’s hair, and taken his pea-nuts from him. 
He had sat down on Susie’s lovely doll and flattened 
her nose, and he had put the kitten on top of the 
book-case. He had even been saucy and hateful 
to his dear mamma, when she asked if her little 
boy felt quite well, or if his long visit to the 
Aquarium yesterday had tired him. Instead of 
answering pleasantly. Tommy had hunched up his 
shoulders, shoved out his elbows, and snapped out, 
fiercely: 

“ No; I aint tired, and I aint cross either.” 

Every one was glad when bed-time came, and 
Master Tommy was taken upstairs. 

** I do declare. Master Tommy, you ’ll turn into 
a nasty, snappy turtle, or a crab, some of these 
nights, when you ’re so cross,” said nurse. 

“ Pooh ! ” said Tommy, “ I wont.” 

Well, something will happen; you ’ll see if it 
does n’t. I’ve read of just such things coming to 
boys in books,” said nurse, as she tucked him into 
his bed. 

Nurse thought he had become very quiet all at 
once, and as she bade him “Good-night,” she 
wondered if he was up to more mischief. But he 
was already snoring as she reached the door. 

As soon as she had gone down-stairs. Tommy 
got out of bed, and felt under the bureau for the 
piece of mince-pie he had hidden there. He had 
taken it from the pantry shelf, that evening,—a 
good big quarter of a pie. It was rather dusty, but 
tasted good, and Tommy sat up in’ bed, and ate it 


all in ten bites. Then he curled down among the 
blankets, and wished he was a crab. 

“ I’d crawl right down and bite nurse, now,” he 
thought. “ I wonder how it would feel to be a 
turtle, or a crab, or a—a ” 

“ A very fine specimen indeed,” said a gruff, 
strange voice. 

Tommy looked around. Where was he? Where 



TOMMY ON EXHIBITION. 


was his bed, and his room with blue paper on the 
walls ? 

“ Oh, my 1 what is the matter?” cried Tommy. 
He was sitting upon a bit of sea-weed, in a great 
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glass case full of water, and a red-'nosed man in 
spectacles was looking at him. 

“A fine specimen of fresh-water urchin,” said 
the red-nosed man. 

“ I aint a urchin,” cried Tommy, indignantly. 

“ See him open his mouth ! How ugly he is! ” 
exclaimed a small boy beside the red-nosed man. 

Tommy looked around for something to throw at 
him, but right at his elbow sat a huge hermit crab, 
who stretched out four claws, and said: 

Shake hands, cousin ! Glad to see you ! ” 


cousin ! Nonsense ! Of course you are. Come 
along.” 

He was just stretching out his claws to drag 
Tommy off the bit of sea-weed, when two little 
sea-urchins came rolling along, and said : 

“ Why, here’s cousin Tommy ! ” 

“ Go ’way ! ” exclaimed Tommy. “ I never was 
such an ugly, prickly thing like a chestnut bur.” 

“ Ugly, prickly thing, indeed! ” cried the sea- 
urchins. “ Did n’t you pain your poor mamma 
with your naughty, prickly temper,—you ugly little 



tommy’s tormentors. 


“I’m not your cousin,” said Tommy, drawing 
himself up. 

“ Oho ! He says he is not my cousin ! ” squeaked 
the hermit crab, so loudly that all the skates came 
to see what was the matter. 

“You *re a horrid ugly thing!” screamed 
Tommy. “ I saw you yesterday pinching a poor 
httle crab, and poking your old claws into his shell. 
I’m not your cousin.” 


‘ Now, just hear that! ” said the hermit crab, 
with a wicked smile. “Here is an urchin who 
pinches his little brother, pulls his hair, and takes 
tils pea-nuts away, and yet he declares he is not my 
VoL. IV.-35. 


fresh-water urchin ! ” And both the sea-urchins 
gave him great pokes with their sharp spiny sides, 
and then rolled away, laughing at his pain. 

They had no sooner gone, than up came a whole 
family of thin little alligators, and with them a 
whole family of fat little seals, giggling, bouncing 
up and down, and eating mince-pie. 

“ Tommy, how d’ ye do ? How d’ ye do. Tom¬ 
my ? ” said they all. 

They looked so mischievous, and so big, that 
Tommy began to cry. 

“ Cry, baby,—cry ! Have n’t any pie I ” sang 
all the fat little seals and thin little alligators. 
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jumping at him and trying to bite his toes, till “I have here a poor little urchin who has been 
Tommy was frightened half to death. naughty, and has been punished ; but now he will 

Just as he made sure they were going to eat be good, and happy,” said the mermaid, 
him, something wonderful happened. A beautiful Then they went into the conch-shell, and around 
sea-horse, with a silver bridle, came floating down, and around, and up the spiral stairs, that were 
led by the loveliest little mermaid that ever was pinked at every step, till at last the mermaid put 

seen. And as she came close to Tommy, she Tommy into a little bed like a rosy pink sunset, 

said: and kissed him good-night. 

“ Poor Tommy ! Come with me. Mount my “ You wont want to get up and look for pie 

little friend here, and we will take you away from again, will you 1 ” said she. 

these tormentors.” “I just guess not!'' answered Tommy; and 

So Tommy got upon the sea-horse’s back,—and then he fell asleep, while she sang to him songs 
he just fitted there nicely, which surprised him, about the sea. 

till he remembered that since he had become a When he woke up, the sunshine was streaming 
fresh-water urchin, he had grown very small. over him. 

They pranced away from the seals and alligators, “ I did think of giving him som^s paregoric, 
and all the skates smiled pleasantly as they passed, ma’am,” nurse was saying. “ But after a little 
Soon they came to the mermaid’s house,—a large while he stopped crying, so I did not get up.” 
pink conch-shell, with sea-weed climbing over it, ** Why ! I must have dreamed it 1 ” said Tommy 
and a long avenue, marked by rows of pink sea- to himself. Just then he looked down and saw some 
anemones, leading up to it. The sea-anemones pie-crust crumbs in his bed. “ I don’t know, 
bowed, and waved their fringes to the mermaid, though,” he thought. “ May be it was true. May 
and welcomed her home. be I really was—a—urchin.” 



THE RIDE WITH THE MERMAID. 
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CECILE AND LULU. 

(Translation of French Story in AprS Number.) 


By a. a. Chapman. 


“What are those funny black marks, Cecile, 
that we see everywhere on the walls ? ” 

“ Letters, Lulu; don’t you know them ? ” 

“ No, Cecile; nobody has ever taught me them.” 
“Alas! how you have been neglected, my poor 
little one; but when one must work all day long to 
earn a living, one does not easily find the oppor¬ 
tunity either to teach or to study. I myself have 
forgotten a great deal of what I used to know when 
we were happy. But what I still remember, 1 will 
teach to you, little by little, as 1 find time.” 

“ Why are we so poor, Cecile ? ” 

“ It is our misfortune, my child; we must bear 
it with patience until Heaven sends us better days. 
Only, if we could find our uncle, all our troubles 
would end.” 

“ Why do we not go and look for him at once, 
Cecile ? ” 

“ My child, I did look for him everywhere until 
all my money was gone. But don’t let us think of 
that any more. You are going to take a lesson, 
you know. Here is a poster which will serve very 
nicely for a reading-book.” 

“ This letter here,” said she, pointing to it with 
her knitting-needle, “is called *H.’ Look at it 
well; will you remember it ? ” 

“‘H,’” repeated Lulu, “I will remember it. 

‘ H ’,—I know it already.” 

And so Cecile taught her little sister the letters 
H-O-U-S-E. 

“ What does all that mean ? ” asked little Lulu at 
length. 

“ These letters spell the word house ^—do you 
see it ? n-o-u-s-e—house. But there strikes the 
hour. I have no more time to teach you. I must 
go to the factory. Here is a little basket of fruit 
that 1 bought for your luncheon. Let us go! ” 

“ Oh, Cecile 1 don’t shut me up in that dark, 
narrow room I 1 hate it. Let me follow you, or 
even leave me here, where 1 feel the fresh air, and 
where there is something to look at, I beg of you! ” 
“ Will you promise me not to leave this place to 
wander in the streets ? ” 

“ I will stay here until you return, Cecile.” 

“ Remember, Lulu, that if I lose you, I shall be 
all alone in the world.” 

“ Have no fear, Cecile; be sure I will take good 
care.” 

“ I ask only that you will stay where you can see 
the word house all the time. Be good, my child, and 
don’t forget what I have taught you. Good-bye! ” 


She kissed her little sister, with tears in her eyes, 
and went away. 

Lulu sat down well satisfied, and proceeded to 
examine the contents of her basket, happily not 
dreaming that it had cost her sister a dinner. But 
her attention was soon diverted from her agreeable 
occupation by the various things that were passing 
in the street. She thought them so new and so 

delightful! . • j 

At length Lulu ate her luncheon, then she read 
over two or three times the word house that she 
had just learned, and then she began to grow weary 
of the place where she was, which became now very 
quiet, for everybody had turned the same street- 
comer, which seemed to her the entrance to a mys¬ 
terious place, where all sorts of pretty things were 
to be found. In order to see again these lost won¬ 
ders, Lulu ran to the corner, whence she looked 
dowri a broad street lined with magnificent shops, 
and thronged with handsome carriages, children 
richly dressed who were amusing themselves with 
all sorts of pretty playthings, and a number of those 
Uttle rogues that we call street- Arabs. 

For a few minutes she took good care not to lose 
sight of the word house, of which she could stul 
get a glimpse. But she was not yet six years old, 
and besides, she was very inexperienced, having 
come recently from the country, where she wm bom. 
This is why it is not very surprising that she soon 
forgot the word, and thought of nothing but the 
interesting objects that she had before her eyes. 

Little by little she drew nearer to these marvels, 
that attracted her irresistibly by their splendor, 
untU she had entirely turned the comer, and found 
herself in the midst of her new paradise. 

Time passed. More and more drawn away by 
these charming novelties. Lulu turned a grea 
many comers, without remembering how many, 
when aU at once the hour sounded when her siste 
was accustomed to return home ! ^hus a^kened 
from her dream of pleasure, she 
was lost in the great city, not knowing whither to 

direct her steps! 

Sad and terrified, she turned comer after corner, 
crossed street after street, looking for the place that 
she had left, without knowing how to recognize it 
if she should succeed in finding it again, the 
were so many that looked like it. After many 
turnings, she remembered the word ^ 

she would be certain to recognize, and which sh 
resolved to look for. 
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At length she espied it again on a wall at the 
other side of the street. 

“ My house ! ” cried she, “ I have found it again; 
soon my sister will find me again.” 

A gentleman who was passing at that moment 
stopped and said: “Of which house do you speak, 
my child? This one is mine.” 

“I am speaking of the word ‘house,’ which is 
here on the wall.” 

“And can you read that word ? ” 

“ Yes, sir; my sister taught it to me.” 

“ And what is this good sister’s name ? ” 

“ Cecile.” 

“ And your name, little one?” 

“ My name is Lulu.” 

“ Cecile and Lulu ! ” repeated the gentleman; 
then he said quickly: “What is your father’s 
name ? ” 

“ My father is no more. His name was Mr. 
Henry Jolivet, but-” 

“ My child,” said the gentleman, in a deeply 
moved voice, “ truly you have found your house, 
for henceforth it is yours, like alf that I have in the 
world. My poor little lost lamb that I have vainly 


sought so long, come to my arms ! ”—and he em¬ 
braced her tenderly. 

Just then a young girl with a wild look turned 
the comer at a rapid pace. 

“Oh, Lulu !” cried the new-comer, in an im¬ 
patient voice, “ how could you have been so 
naughty ? Here have I been looking for you more 
than an hour ! ” 

“^But why did you not come here to look for me 
at once ? ” 

“What are you talking about. Lulu? This is 
not the place where I left you.” 

“ Why yes, Cecile; don’t you see the word 
house that you taught to me ? ” 

“ You are mistaken. Lulu; it is the same word, 
but it is another place.” 

“ She is not mistaken,” said the gentleman; “it 
is the place she ought to have found. Don’t you 
know me, Cecile ?” 

She looked at him fixedly for a moment, then 
she uttered a cry: “ My uncle ! ” 

Lulu now knows how to read, write, and do many 
other things; but she will never forget the lesson her 
sister gave her, and which had so hnppy a result. 


o... ™ J'""'”/ translations winch the story of C«le M Lulu ” has called forth from all parts of the countty, pioves how gladly 

• welcome Aese stones m foreign languages. Many of the versions received are truly admirahlc, Md one and all show 
painstaking. We are very glad to sec this eager interest displayed by our young conesLdents, and We Me signs of a like 


ST. NICHOLAS’ DAY AND THE CHILD-BISHOPS OF 

SALISBURY. 


By Melville 

There are few more interesting regions in 
England than that of which the old cathedral town 
of Salisbury is the center. A few miles awav, upon 
the genUy undulating downs of Salisbury Plain, is 
Stonehenge, one of the most celebrated monu¬ 
ments of the ancient Britons. Nearer to the city 
are the ruins of Sarum, a stronghold of the same 
people, and, afterward, of their Roman conquerors. 
Later still, it was fortified and held by English 
longs, and was for a long time a bishop’s seat. In 
the reign of Henry III. its honors were transferred 
to Salisbury, and there, in time, rose the great 
rathedral, with its beautiful spire, the loftiest in 
the land. It is one of the finest examples of the 
English Gothic architecture anywhere to be found. 


Egleston. 

During the middle ages, the cathedral church of 
Sarum, and its successor at Salisbury, were very 
celebrated, and a certain precedence was given to 
their bishops. The forms of service were widely 
followed in other places, and the peculiar customs 
of Sarum were held in high respect. Among these 
customs were some that were very curious, and one 
of them will certainly be of interest to the readers 
of St. Nicholas. 

But, first, I must say a little about St. Nicholas; 
for the queer custom which I shall describe was 
connected with the celebration of his festival. This 
magazine has already told you that he was a saint 
of the early days of Christianity, and especially 
honored in what is called the Eastern Church—the 
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church of Russia and other eastern countries. He 
was the Bishop of Myra, a city of Asia Minor, and 
is often called the child-bishop,” because of the 
piety and goodness for which he was noted even in 
his infancy. It was said of him, as of Timothy, 
that “ he knew the Scriptures from a child.” Very 
strange stories are told about him, and one of them 


high honor in many countries, and that he is 
especially distinguished as the patron of young 
scholars and children. 

Now you see that, in the old times, when great 
attention was paid to the observance of saints’ days, 
it was very natural that St. Nicholas’ Day, the 6 th 
of Decpmber, should be celebrated by the children. 



THE PROCESSION. 


I will give you in the very words of the old book in 
which I found it,—written in the queer English of 
our forefathers. 

“And whan he was bom, they made hym chrysten, and called 
hym Nycolas. That is a manncs nanie; but he kepeth the name of 
a chyld; for he chose kepe vertues, meknes and sjrniplenes, and 
without malyce. Also we rede, whyle he lay in hys cradel, he fasted 
Wednesday and Fryday. These days he would souke but ones of 
jhc day, and therewyth held hym plesed. Thus he lived all hys lyf 
in vertues with this childes name; and therefore chyldrcn don hym 
worship before all other saynts.” 

But in another old book we find another anecdote, 
which does not speak so well for the “ meknes ” of 
his disposition; for it is said that at the great 
Council of Nice he had a very lively dispute with 
another divine named Arius, in the course of which 
our saint gave his heretical opponent a sound box 
on the ear. Whatever may be the truth of these 
stories, we all know that St. Nicholas was and is a 
very famous saint, that he has long been held in 


especially in the schools, and wherever many were 
gathered together for any purpose; and so we find 
traces of many odd and interesting customs con¬ 
nected with the observance of the festival. But 
nowhere was it celebrated with greater solemnity, 
or in a more singular way, than at Old Sarum, and 
afterward at Salisbury. It was there the custom to 
choose from among the choristers—the boy-singers 
of the cathedral—an episcopus puerorum, which 
means, as those who have studied Latin will know, 
a “bishop of the boys.” In old English he was 
called the “ barne byshop,” or “ chyld byshop,”— 
that is, child bishop. ' From the feast of St. Nich¬ 
olas until Innocents’ Day, the 28 th of December, 
this child-bishop was invested with great authority, 
and maintained all the state of a real prelate of the 
church. He wore a bishop’s robes and miter, and 
carried in his hand the pastoral staff or crozier, 
while the rest of the choristers attended him as 
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prebendaries, and yielded to him the same obedi¬ 
ence which was shown by the real officials to their 
superior, the bishop. Upon the eve of Innocents’ 
Day,—a day observed in memory of the innocent 
children murdered by Herod,—the boy-bishop, 
attended by his fellow-choristers in rich 9 opes, with 
lighted tapers in their hands, went in solemn pro¬ 
cession to the altar of the Holy Trinity. As they 
marched along, three of the children chanted 
hymns. The dean and canons walked at the head 
of the procession, the chaplain next, and the bishop, 
with his little prebendaries, in the place of honor, 
last of all. The bishop then took his seat upon a 
throne, while the rest of the children were arranged 
on each side of the choir upon th^ uppermost 
ascent. They then performed at the altar the same 
service, with the exception of the mass, that the 
real bishop and his clergy would have performed 
had they officiated. After service, all left the 
church in the same solemn order. Such a singular 
ceremony must have excited great curiosity among 
the people who filled the cathedral on the holiday, 
and we can well imagine that there would have 
been much confusion and disturbance but for a 
severe law which forbade any person to press upon 
the children, or to hinder or interrupt them in any 
way, upon pain of excommunication. One can 
fancy that he sees the little fellows with their long 
faces, filled with a sense of their momentary dig¬ 
nity, marching solemnly up the aisle, while the 
rude crowd on either hand pushes and jostles, each 


man trying to elbow himself into a place where he 
can see the odd and attractive spectacle I What 
did they think of it, these child-priests of a day ? 
Did they feel that they were taking part in a sacred 
ceremony, or was it simply a novel kind of play to 
them ? We cannot tell. But as for the boy-bishop, 
although he may have enjoyed the importance of 
his position for a day or two, I am quite sure that 
he must have grown heartily tired of his dignity 
before the three weeks of his episcopate were over. 
During all that time he was forbidden “ to feast or 
to make visits,” but was required to stay in the 
common room of the choristers, keeping up the 
dignity of his office. Think of the little fellow, 
compelled to act his part with all the gravity of a 
grown person, sitting in solemn state while his 
light-hearted playfellows were perhaps romping in 
the cathedral close, or even making sly attempts to 
disturb his composure. 

In the case of the little bishop’s dying during his 
term of office, his funeral ceremonies were cele¬ 
brated with the greatest pomp and magnificence, 
and he was interred, like other bishops, with all his 
ornaments. At least one such case seems to have 
happened at Salisbury, for there is in the cathedral 
a very ancient sepulchral monument, with the 
effigy, or rather the figure in demi-relief, of a child 
lying on its back, with a miter on its head, and a 
pastoral staff in the left hand. The feet are upon 
a dragon, while over the head is a trefoil canopy 
with two small angels. 


WILD MICE AND THEIR WAYS. 

By Ernest Ingersoll. 


** When every stream in its pent-house 
Goes gurgling on its way, 

And in his gallery the mouse 
Nibbleth the meadow hay; 

** Methinks the summer still is nigh. 

And luriceth underneath. 

As that same meadow-mouse doth lie 
Snug in that last year’s heath.” 

—Thoreau. 

^Walking about the fields, I come upon little 
pathways as plain as Indian trails, which lead in 
and out among the grass and weed-stalks, under 
Gothic arches which the bending tops of the flow¬ 
ering grasses make, like roads for the tiny chariots 
of Queen Mab. These curious little paths branch¬ 
ing here and there, and crossing one another in 


all directions, are the runways of the field-mice, 
along which they go, mostly after sunset, to visit 
one another or bring home their plunder; for the 
thieving little gray-coats of our cupboards, whose 
bright eyes glance at us from behind the cheese- 
box, and who whisk away down some unthought-of 
hole, learned their naughty tricks from their many 
out-door cousins, whom we may forgive on the plea 
of their not knowing any better. Suppose I tell 
you about some of these same cousins who live in 
the woods and fields of the Northern States? 

Well, to begin, if you take the o and the e out 
of “ mouse,” you have left, mus^ which is the Latin 
word for mouse; but instead of saying “mousey,” 
a Roman girl would have said muscu/us. Put the 
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two together, and you have Mus tnusculus, the 
name we write when we want every person, whether 
he understands our language or not, to know that 
we mean the common house-mouse, for all the 
world is supposed to know something of Latin. 
This little plague was originally a native of some 
Eastern country, but has now spread all over the 
world, forgetting where he really does belong. 
Sometimes, in this country, he forsakes the houses 
and takes up a wild life in the woods. 

Coming now to the true field-mice, there is first 
a kind which, to distinguish it from Old World 
kinds, is called in the books by Greek words 
which mean the “white-footed Western mouse” 
(Hesperomys leucopus )—a very good name. A 
third sort is generally found in meadows through 
which brooks wander, and its Latin Aruicola 

riparius, just tells the whole story in two words; 
it is the “meadow mouse.” The fourth and last 
sort of wild mouse was first noticed near the Hud¬ 
son Bay, and, being a great jumper, received the 
Latin name of the “little Hudsonian jumping- 
mouse ”—Jaculus hudsonius. 

These four mice differ in shape, color, size and 
habits, and of the second and third there are sev¬ 


eral varieties in different parts of the country. The 
brownish-gray coat of the house-mouse you 
know very well; or, if you do not, take the next 
one you catch and look at it closely. It is as clean 
your pet squirrel, and just as pretty. See how 
ainty are the little feet, how keen the black beads 
® eyes, how sharp and white the fine small teeth, 
ow delicate the pencilings of the fur I 


Prettiest of all is the long-legged jumping-mouse. 
If you should look at ^ kangaroo through the 
wrong end of a telescope, you would have a very 
fair idea of our little friend’s form, with hind-legs 
and feet very long and slender, and fore-legs very 
short; so that when he sits up they seem like little 
paws held before him in a coquettish way. His tail 
is often twice the length of his body, and is tipped 
with a brush of long hairs. He has a knowing 
look in his face, with its upright, furry ears and 
bright eyes. Being dark-brown above, yellowish- 
brown on the sides, and white underneath, with 
white stockings on, he makes a gay figure among 
his more soberly dressed companions. Various 
names are given him,—such as the deer-mouse, 
wood-mouse, jumping wood-mouse, and others. 

The white-foot is somewhat larger than the 
house-mouse; being about three inches long. It 
has a lithe, slender form and quick movement; its 
eyes are large and prominent, its nose sharp, and 
its ears high, round and thin. The fore-feet are 
hardly half as long as the hinder ones, and the tail 
is as long as, or longer, than the body, and cov¬ 
ered with close hairs. The fur is soft, dense, and 
glossy, reddish-brown above and white below, while 
the feet are all white. The most ill-looking 
of the lot is the meadow-mouse, which re¬ 
minds me of a miniature bear. His coat is 
dirty brownish-black, not even turning white 
in winter; his head is short and his nose 
blunt; all his four feet are short, and his tail 
is a mere stump, scarcely long enough to 
reach the ground. Nevertheless, he is a very 
interesting mouse, and able to make an im¬ 
mense deal of trouble. 

In general habits the three wild ones are 
pretty much alike, though some prefer dry, 
while others choose wet, ground; some keep 
mostly in the woods, others on the prairies, 
and so on. All the species burrow more or 
less, and some build elaborate nests. Their 
voices are fine, low and squeaking, but the 
meadow-mouse is a great chatterbox, and 
the white-foot has been known more than 
once really to sing tunes of his own very 
nicely. Each one manifests , immense cour¬ 
age in defending its young against harm; 
but I believe only the meadow-mice are 
accused of being really ferocious, and of 
waging battles constantly among themselves. Their 
food is the tender stems of young grasses and 
herbs, seeds, nuts, roots and bark, and they lay up 
stores of food for the winter, since none become 
torpid at that season, as is the habit of the wood¬ 
chuck and chipmunk, except the jumping-mouse. 
This fellow, during cold weather, curls up in his 
soft grass blankets underground, wraps his long 
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tail tightly about him, and becomes dead to all out¬ 
ward things until the warmth of spring revives him, 
which is certainly an easy and economical way to 
get through the winter ! They also eat insects, old 
and young, particularly such kinds as are hatched 
underground or in the loose wood of rotten stumps; 
but their main subsistence is seeds and bark, in 
getting which they do a vast deal of damage to 
plants and young fruit-trees with those sharp front 
teeth of theirs. ^ 

The field-mice make snug beds in old stumps, 
under logs, inside stacks of corn and bundles of 
straw; dig out galleries below the grass roots; 
occupy the abandoned nests of birds and the holes 
made by other afiimals; and even weave nests of 
their own in weeds and bushes. They live well in 
captivity, and you can easily see them at work if 
you supply materials. 

In tearing down old buildings the carpenters 
often find between the walls a lot of pieces of paper, 
bits of cloth, sticks, fur, and such stuff, forming a 
great bale, and know that it was once the home of 
a house-mouse. You have heard anecdotes of how 
a shop-keeper missed small pieces of money from 
his tiU, and suspected his clerk of taking it; how 
the clerk was a poor boy who was supporting a 


JUMI’ING-MOL'SE. 

widowed mother, or a sister at school, and the kind- 
hearted shop-keeper shut his eyes to his suspicions, 
and waited for more and more proof before being 
convinced that his young clerk was the thief; but, 
as the money kept disappearing, how at last he 
accused the clerk of taking it. Then the story tells 
how, in spite of the boy’s vehement and tearful 
denial, a policeman was called in to arrest him, and 
when everything had been searched to no purpose, 
and he was about being taken to the police-station, 
how, away back in a comer was discovered a 
mouse’s nest made of stolen pieces of ragged cur¬ 
rency—ten, twenty-five, and fifty-cent pieces. Then 
everybody was happy, and the story ended with a 
capital moral! 

More than one such stolen house the mice have 
really built, and sometimes their work has destroyed 
half a hundred dollars, and caused no end of heart¬ 
aches. Their little teeth are not to be despised, I 
assure you. I believe one of the most disastrous 
of those great floods which in past years have swept 
over the fertile plains of Holland was caused by 
mice digging through the thick banks of earth, 
called dykes, which had been piled up to keep the 
sea back. In this case, of course, the mice lost 
their lives by their misdeeds, as well as the people, 
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sharing in the general catastrophe. They hardly 
intended this; but 

" 'Fhe best'Iaid plans o' mice and men 
Gang aft agley." 

It was by the gnawing of a ridiculous little mouse, 
you remember, that the lion in the fable got free 
from the net in which the king of beasts found 
himself caught. 

Sometimes the house-mouse goes out-of-doors to 
live, and forgets his civilization; while, on the other 
hand, the woodland species occasionally come in¬ 
doors and grow tame. At the fur-trading posts 
about Hudson Bay, wild mice live in the traders’ 
houses; and Thoreau—the poet, naturalist and 
philosopher, whom all the animals seemed at once 
to recognize as their friend—wrote this beautiful 
story of how a white-footed mouse made friends 


introduced into the country, but a wild native kind 
not found in the village. I sent one to a dis¬ 
tinguished naturalist, and it interested him much. 
When I was building, one of these had its nest 
underneath the house, and before I had laid the 
second floor and swept out the shavings, would 
come out regularly at lunch-time and pick up the 
crumbs at my feet. It probably had never seen a 
man before; and it soon became quite familiar, 
and would run over my shoes and up my clothes. 
It could readily ascend the sides of the room by 
short impulses, like a squirrel, which it resembled 
in its motions. At length, as I leaned my elbow 
on the bench one day, it ran up my clothes and 
along my sleeve, and around and around the table 
which held my dinner, while I kept the latter close, 
and dodged and played at bo-peep with it; and 
when at last I held still a piece of cheese between 


THB WHITE-FOOTED WESTEEN MUU6E. 

'^'^ith him when he lived all alone in the woods by my thumb and Anger, it came and nibbled it, sittinj 
Walden Pond, near Concord, Massachusetts: in my hand, and afterward cleaned its face an( 

‘ The mice which haunted my house were not paws like a fly, and walked away.” 
common ones, which are said to have been Mice are full of such curiosity. They poke thei 
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noses into all sorts of places where there is a pros¬ 
pect of something to eat, and sometimes failing to 
find so good a friend as Mr. Thoreau, meet the fate 
which ought to be the end of all poking of noses 
into other people’s affairs—they get caught. I 
remember one such case which Mr. Frank Buck- 
land has related. When oysters are left out of 
water for any length of time, especially in hot 
weather, they always open their shells a little way, 
probably seeking a drink of water. A mouse hunt¬ 
ing about for food found such an oyster in the 
larder, and put his head in to nibble at the oyster’s 
beard; instantly the bivalve shut his shells, and held 
them together so tightly by his strong muscles, that 
the poor mouse could not pull his head out, and so 
died of suffocation. Other similar cases have been 
known. 

The most common of all our field-mice is the 
short-tailed meadow-mouse, the Arvicola. I find 
it in the woods, out on the prairies, and in the hay- 
fields. In summer these little creatures inhabit the 
low, wet meadows in great numbers. When the 
heavy rains of autumn drive them out, they move 
to higher and dryer ground, and look for some hill¬ 
ock, or old ant-hill, under which to dig their home. 
In digging they scratch rapidly with the fore-feet a 
few times, and then throw back the earth to a great 
distance with the hind-feet, frequently loosening 
the dirt with their teeth, and pushing it aside with 
their noses. As the hole grows deeper (horizon¬ 
tally) they will lie on their backs and dig overhead, 
every little while backing slowly out, and shoving 
the loose earth to the entrance. These winter bur- 
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rows are only five or six inches below the surface, 
and sometimes are simply hollowed out under a 
great stone, but are remarkable for the numerous 
and complicated chambers and side passages of 
which they are composed. In one of the largest 


rooms of this subterranean house is placed their 
winter bed, formed of fine dry grasses. Its shape 
and size are about that of a foot-ball, with only a 
small cavity in the center, entered through a hole 
in the side, and they creep in as do Arctic travel¬ 
ers into their fur-bags. 

“ Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste. 

An’ weary winter cornin’ fast, 

An’ cozy here, beneath the blast 

Thou thought to dwell." 

Here five or six young mice are born, and stay 
until the coming of warm weather, by which time 
they are grown, and go out to take care of them¬ 
selves. Sometimes one of them, instead of hunt¬ 
ing up a wife and getting a home of his own, will 
wander off by himself and live alone like a hermit, 
growing crosser as he grows older. 

In the deepest part of the burrow is placed their 
store of provisions. Uncover one of these little 
granaries in November, before the owners have 
used much of it, and you might find five or six 
quarts of seeds, roots, and small nuts. Out on the 
prairie this store would consist chiefly of the round 
tubers—like very small potatoes—of the spike- 
flower, a few juicy roots of some other weeds and 
grasses, bulbs of the wild onion, and so forth. If a 
wheat or rye patch was near, there would be quan¬ 
tities of grain; and if you should open a nest under 
a log or stump in the woods, you might discover a 
hundred or so chestnuts, beech-nuts, and acorns, 
nicely shelled. All these stores are carried to the 
burrows, often from long distances, in their baggy 
cheeks, which are a mouse’s pockets, and they work 
with immense industry, knowing just when to 
gather this and that kind of food for the winter. A 
friend of mine, who had a farm near the Hudson 
River, had a nice field of rye, which he was only 
waiting a day or two longer to harvest until it 
should be quite ready. But the very night before 
he went to cut it, the mice stole a large portion of 
the grain and carried it off to their nests in the 
neighboring woods. Hunting up these nests he 
got back from two of them about half a bushel of 
rye, which was perfectly good. Sometimes they 
build nests in the russet corn-shocks left standing 
in the sere October fields, and store up there heaps 
of food, although there may be no necessity, so 
firmly fixed in their minds is the idea of preparing 
for the future. But they eat a great deal, and their 
stores are none too large to outlast the long, dreary 
months, when the ground is frozen hard, and the 
meadows are swept by the wintry winds, or packed 
under a blanket of snow. 


C Concluded next month.) 
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ROSES. 


By Edgar Fawcett. 


H, the queen of aU the roses, it can never be denied, 

Is the heavy crimson rose of velvet leaf! 

There is such a gracious royalty about her vivid bloom. 
That among all charming kindred she is chief! 

Then the fainter-shaded roses, in their balmy damask pride, 
Group like satellites about one central star. 

Royal princesses, of whom we can discover at a glance 
What aristocrats the dainty creatures are! 


Then those tender gauzy roses, clustered closely on their vines. 
They are gentle maids of honor, I am told; .... 

But the pompous yellow roses, these are sneered at, it is said, 
For so showing off the color of their gold! 


And the roses that are powerless to boast of any tint, 

Unsullied as the snow itself in hue. 

These are pious nuns, I fancy, who perhaps may murmur prayers 
Very softly upon rosaries of dew ! 

But the delicate pink roses that one meets in quiet lanes, 
Gleaming pale upon a background of clear green, 

Why, theJ are only peasant girls, who never go to court, 

But are loyal little subjects of them queen 1 


MRS. PETERKIN’S TEA-PARTY. 


BY Lucretia P. Hale. 


It was important to have a tea-party, as the> 
had all been invited by everybody, the Brorn- 
wiches, the Tremletts, and the Gibbonses. It 
would be such a good chance to pay off some of 
their old debts, now that the lady from Philadelphia 
was back again, and her tw'O daughters, who would 
be sure to make it all go off well. 

But as soon as they began to make out the list, 
they saw there were too many to have at once, 
for there were but twelve cups and saucers in the 
best set. 

“ There are seven of us to begin with,” said 
Mr. Peterkin. 

“We need not all drink tea,” said Mrs. Pe¬ 
terkin. 


“ I never do,” said Solomon John, 
boys never did. 

“And we could have coffee, too. 


The little 
suggested 


Elizabeth Eliza. 
“That would 


take as many cups,” objected 


ramemnon. „ „ 

“ We could use the every-day set for the coffee, 
swered Elizabeth Eliza; “ they are the nglu 
ape. Besides," she went on, “they would not 
come. Mr. and Mrs. Bromwich, for instance , 

ey never go out.” „ 

“ There are but six cups in the every-day set, 

id Mrs. Peterkin. . 

The little boys said there were plenty of saucere, 
id Mr. Peterkin agreed with Elizabeth Eliza a 
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all would not come. Old Mr. Jeffers never went 
out. 

“There are three of the Tremletts,” said 
Elizabeth Eliza; “they never go out together. 
One of them, if not t^o, will be sure to have the 
headache. Ann Maria Bromwich would come, 
and the three Gibbons boys, and their sister Juli¬ 
ana; but the other sisters are out West, and there 
is but one Osborne.” 

It really did seem safe to ask “everybody.” 
They would be sorry, after it was over, that they 
had not asked more. 

“We have the cow,” said Mrs. Peterkin, “so 
there will be as much cream and milk as we 
shall need.” 

“And our own pig,” said Agamemnon. “I 
am glad we had it salted; so we can have plenty 
of sandwiches.” 

“ I will buy a chest of tea,” exclaimed Mr. Pe¬ 
terkin. “ I have been thinking of a chest for 
some time.” 

Mrs. Peterkin thought a whole chest would not 
be needed; it was as well to buy the tea and coffee 
by the pound. But Mr. Peterkin determined on a 
chest of tea and a bag of coffee. 

So they decided to give the invitations to all. It 
might be a stormy evening, and some would be 
prevented. 

The lady from Philadelphia and her daughters 
accepted. 

And it turned out a fair day, and more came 
than were expected. Ann Maria Bromwich had a 
friend staying with her, and brought her over, for 
the Bromwiches were opposite neighbors. And the 
Tremletts had a niece, and Mary Osborne an 
aunt, that they took the liberty to bring. 

The little boys were at the door, to show in the 
guests; and as each set came to the front gate, 
they ran back to tell their mother that more were 
coming. Mrs. Peterkin had grown dizzy with 
counting those who had come, and trying to cal¬ 
culate how many were to come, and wondering 
why there were always more and never less, and 
whether the cups would go round. 

The three Tremletts all came with their niece. 
They all had had their headaches the day before, 
and were having that banged feeling you always 
have after a headache; so they all sat at the same 
side of the room on the long sofa. 

All the Jefferses came, though they had sent un¬ 
certain answer. Old Mr. Jeffers had to be helped 
in with his cane, by Mr. Peterkin. 

The Gibbons boys came, and would stand just 
outside the parlor door. And Juliana appeared 
afterward, with the two other sisters, unexpectedly 
home from the West. 

“ Got home this morning! ” they said. “ And 


so glad to be in time to see everybody,—a little 
tired, to be sure, after forty-eight hours in a sleep¬ 
ing-car ! ” 

“Forty-eight!” repeated Mrs. Peterkin; and 
wondered if there were forty-eight people, and why 
they were all so glad to come, and whether all 
could sit down. 

Old Mr. and Mrs. Bromwich came. They thought 
it would not be neighborly to stay away. They 
insisted on getting into the most uncomfortable 
seats. 

Yet there seemed to be seats enough while the 
Gibbons boys preferred to stand. But they never 
could sit around a tea-table. Elizabeth Eliza had 
thought they all might have room at the table, and 
Solomon John and the little boys could help in 
the waiting. 

It was a great moment when the lady from Phil¬ 
adelphia arrived with her daughters. Mr. Peterkin 
was talking to Mr. Bromwich, who was a little deaf. 
The Gibbons boys retreated a little farther behind 
the parlor door. Mrs. Peterkin hastened forward 
to shake hands with the lady from Philadelphia^ 
saying: 

“ Four Gibbons girls and Mary Osborne’s aunt, 
—that makes nineteen; and now- 

It made no difference what she said; for there 
was such a murmuring of talk, that any words 
suited. And the lady from Philadelphia wanted 
to be introduced to the Bromwiches. 

It was delightful for the little boys. They came 
to Elizabeth Eliza, and asked : 

“Can’t we go and ask more? Can’t we fetch 
the Larkins ? ” 

“ Oh dear, no ! ” answered Elizabeth Eliza. 
can’t even count them ! ” 

Mrs. Peterkin found time to meet Elizabeth 
Eliza in the side entry to ask if there were going 
to be cups enough. 

“I have set Agamemnon in the front entry to 
count,” said Elizabeth Eliza, putting her hand to her 
head. 

The little boys came to say that the Maberlys 
were coming. 

“ Th6 Maberlys! ” exclaimed Elizabeth Eliza. 
“ I never asked them.” 

“ It is your father’s doing,” cried Mrs. Peterkin. 
“ I do believe he asked everybody he saw ! ” And 
she hurried back to her guests. 

“What if father really has asked everybody?”' 
Elizabeth Eliza said to herself pressing her head 
again with her hand. 

There was the cow and the pig. But if they all 
took tea or coffee, or both, the cups could not go 
round. 

Agamemnon returned in the midst of her 
agony. 
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He had not been able to count the guests, they 
moved about so, they talked so; and it would not 
look well to appear to count. 

“ What shall we do ? ” exclaimed Elizabeth 

Eliza. 

“We are not a family for an emergency, 
sighed Agamemnon. 

“What dp you suppose they do in Philadelphia at 
the Exhibition, when there are more people than 
cups and saucers ? ” asked Elizabetli Eliza. “ Could 
not you go and inquire? I know the lady from 
Philadelphia is talking about the Exhibition, and 
telling why she must go back to receive friends. 
And they must have trouble there ! Could not 
you go in and ask, just as if you wanted to 
know ? ” 

Agamemnon looked into the room, but there 
were too many talking with the lady from Phila¬ 
delphia. 

“If we could only look into some book, he 
said, “the encyclopaedia or the dictionary, they 
are such a help sometimes ! ” 

At this monient he thought of his “ Great Tri¬ 
umphs of Great Men,” that he was reading just 
now. He had not reached the lives of the Ste¬ 
phensons, or any of the men of modem times. 
He might skip over to them,—he knew they were 
men for emergencies. 

He ran up to his room, and met Solomon John 
coming down with chairs. 

“That is a good thought,” said Agamemnon. 
“I will bring down more upstairs chairs.” 

“No,” said Solomon John, “here are all that 
can come down; the rest of the bedroom chairs 
match bureaus, and they never will do ! ” 
Agamemnon kept on to his own room, to con¬ 
sult his books. If only he could invent something 
on the spur of the moment,—a set of bedroom 
furniture, that in an emergency could be turned 
into parlor chairs! It seemed an idea; and he sat 
himself down to his table and j>encils, when he 
was interrupted by the little boys, who came to tell 
him that Elizabeth Eliza wanted him. 

The little boys had been busy thinking. They 
proposed that the tea-table, with all the things on, 
should be pushed into the front room, where the 
Company were; and those could take cups who 
could find cups. 

But Elizabeth Eliza feared it would not be safe 
to push so large a table; it might upset and break 
what china they had. 

Agamemnon came down to find her pouring out 
tea, in the back room. She called to him : 

“Agamemnon, you must bring Mary Osborne 
to help, and perhaps one of the Gibbons boys 
would carry round some of the cups.” 

And so she began to pour out and to send round 


the sandwiches, and the tea, and the coffee. Let 
things go as far as they would ! 

The little boys took the sugar and cre^. 

“As soon as they have done drinking, bring 
back the cups and saucers to be washed,” she said 
to the Gibbons boys and the little boys. 

This was an idea of Mary Osborne’s. 

But what was their surprise, that the more they 
poured out, the more cups they seemed to have! 
Elizabeth Eliza took the coffee, and Mary Osborne 
the tea. Amanda brought fresh cups from the 
kitchen. 

“ I can’t understand it,” Elizabeth Eliza said to 
Amanda. “Do they come back to you, round 
through the piazza? Surely there are more cups 
than there were ! ” 

Her surprise was greater when some of them 
proved to be coffee-cups that matched the set! 
And they never had had coffee-cups. 

Solomon John came in at this moment, breath¬ 
less with triumph. . 

“Solomon John!” Elizabeth Eliza exclaimed, 

“ I cannot understand the cups ! ” 

“ It is my doing,” said Solomon John, with an 
elevated air. “ I went to the lady from Philadel¬ 
phia, in the midst of her talk. ‘ What do you do 
in Philadelphia, when you haven’t enough cups? 

‘ Borrow of my neighbors,’ she answered, as quick 
as she could.” 

“ She must have guessed,” interrupted Elizabeth 

“That maybe,” said Solomon John. “But I 
whispered to Ann Maria Bromwich,—she was 
standing by,-and she took me straight over into 
their closet, and old Mr. Bromwich bought this 
set, just where we bought ours. And they had a 

coffee-set, too-” , u 

“ You mean where our father and mother bought 
them. We were not born,” said Elizabeth 

“ It is all the sanie,” said Solomon John. ‘ They 
match exactly.” 

So they did, and more and more came in. 
Elizabeth Eliza exclaimed: . r 

“ And Agamemnon says wc are not a family tor 

emergencies! ” . „ • j 

“ Ann Maria was very good about it, said Solo- 
mon John; “ and quick, too. And old Mrs-Brom¬ 
wich has kept all her set of two dozen coffee and 

tea cups! ” . 1. j r u* 

Elizabeth Eliza was ready to faint with delight 
and relief. She told the Gibbons boys, by mis¬ 
take, instead of Agamemnon, and the little boys. 
She almost let faU the cups and saucers she took 
in her hand. 

“ No trouble now ! ” , t * r 

She thought of the cow, and she thought of the 

pig, and she poured on. 
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No trouble, except about the chairs. She looked 
into the room—all seemed to be sitting down, even 
her mother. No, her father was standing, talking 
to Mr. Jeffers. But he was drinking coffee, and the 
Gibbons boys were handing things around. 

The daughters of the lady from Philadelphia 
were sitting on shawls on the edge of the window 
that opened upon the piazza. It was a soft, warm 
evening, and some of the young people were on 
the piazza. Everybody was talking and laughing, 
except those who were hstening. 


Mr. Peterkin broke away, to bring back his cup 
and another for more coffee. 

“ It’s a great success, Elizabeth Eliza,” he whis¬ 
pered. “The coffee is admirable, and plenty of 
cups. We asked none too many. I should not 
mind having a tea-party every week.” 

Elizabeth Eliza sighed with relief as she filled his 
cup. It was going off well. There were cups 
enough, but she was not sure she could live over 
another such hour of anxiety; and what was to be 
done after tea ? 


HIS OWN MASTER. 

By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Chapter XXIII. 

' AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

The way now appeared dreary enough to the 
young traveler, carrying his little bag in his hand 
along the uneven track. 

He had not minded the stump fences at first; 
somehow they had looked rather picturesque, with 
their immense and many-pronged roots turned up 
and interlocked in an endless row on either side, 
suggesting the bleached and broken anders of a 
whole species of some extinct gigantic stag. But 
they soon made Jacob feel that he was walking 
through a narrow and interminable prison, shutting 
him out from all the world beside; and ever after¬ 
ward the sight of a root fence anywhere, carried his 
mind back to that hour of his parting from Ruth 
and setting out on his dubious journey alone. 

He came to a more cultivated country before 
long, a region of orchards, groves, and fields, in 
which there were men and boys at work. When 
he got tired and hungry, he sat down on a log in 
the edge of some woods, where there was a road¬ 
side spring, and opened his bag, in which he knew 
that Mary’s careful hands had placed his luncheon. 
He had many things to think of as he unfolded the 
neat brown paper covering, and found hard-boiled 
eggs, and salt, and butter, and biscuit, and cold 
chicken,—enough for luncheon and dinner too. 

After eating, he got down on his hands and knees 
and drank at the cool spring. A spout led the 
water to a road-side trough, where travelers stopped 
to water their teams. 

While Jacob was sitting there in the shade, a 
farmer in a wagon drove up to the trough, and was 


about getting down from his seat, whtn Jacob sprang 
up and offered to uncheck the horses for him. 

“Thank ye, boy,” said the man. Then, after 
Jacob had put up the check-reins again, “Tumble 
in and ride, if you are going my way.” 

•Jacob was going his way, and he “tumbled in.” 

So Jacob walked, and rested, and rode occasion¬ 
ally, without meeting with any remarkable advent¬ 
ures that day or the next. He slept the first night 
at a farm-house, and on the afternoon of the second 
day came to the village of Jackson. 

Seeing the smoke of an iron-ftimace, he made 
his way toward it; and, taking out Matthew’s letter, 
and looking at the back of it, asked some men in 
the casting-room if they could tell him where to 
find Benjamin Radkin. 

“ You mean Mr. Benjamin Radkin, don’t you ?” 
said a big fellow with grimy arms and face, and a 
very blunt, overbearing manner. 

“ Y-y-yes, sir,” stammered Jacob, quite abashed 
by the suddenness and strangeness of the question. 

“ Why did n’t you say so, then ? ” 

“ I—I suppose—^because it is simply Benjamin 
Radkin on the back of this letter. A letter from 
his uncle, Matthew Lane,” added Jacob. 

“ The Quaker,” said the big grimy fellow. “ Mr. 
Radkin is something of a Quaker, too, but not so 
much of a one but what it’ll be safe enough for 
youngsters like you to Mister him.” 

And the man turned away, swinging a long iron 
bar which he carried with both hands. 

Jacob followed him along the sandy floor, on 
one side of which preparations had evidently been 
made for casting. 

“ Where can I find—Mr. Radkin ? ” said he. 
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“ Don’t know,” said the man, gruffly. 

“ Is this his iron-fumace ? ” 

“ He’s one of the owners.” 

“ Is he about here now ? ” 

“ No, he aint about here now.” 

And the gruff and grimy one set his bar up 
against the great chimney with a clang. 

Jacob immediately set him down as a sort of 
grim and surly foreman, puffed up by the impor¬ 
tance of his office. He could not help feeling stung 
by the rebuff, which he regarded as a bad omen for 
the result of his search. 

He turned to another workman, who answered 
his questions rather more civilly, although he, too, 
had something of the foreman’s ill manners, per¬ 
haps more imitated than natural. 

“ Mr. Radkin is here generally every day, but I 
have n’t seen him to-day. Anybody in the village 
can tell you where his house is.” 

So Jacob went out, and found the house after a 
little trouble. A young girl came to the door. 

“ Is Mr. Radkin at home ?” he asked, being care¬ 
ful to put in the Mister distinctly this time. 

The girl smiled on him pleasantly enough to 
have been a daughter of the cousin of Ruth. But 
her reply was by no means pleasant to poor Jacob. 

“ He has gone away.” 

“ When will he be home ? ” 

“ I think not for three or four days. He went 
to Chillicothe, on business, this morning.” 

Jacob’s heart sank more and more. Still he had 
hopes of what Friend Matthew’s letter might do for 
him even in the nephew’s absence. 

“ Is Mrs. Radkin at home ? ” 

“Yes. But here is her father; perhaps he can 
tell you all you wish to know.” 

Jacob heard a heavy footstep behind her in the 
entry, as she spoke. She slipped out of sight, and 
there appeared a huge form in a drab coat and a 
broad red face under a broad-brimmed hat; at sight 
of which Jacob’s heart, which had sunk low enough 
before, seemed for a dizzy moment utterly anni- 

hilatecL 


“What, Jacobi is it thee?” said he, with an 
otld smile. “ Where does thee come from ?—and 
what brings thee at this time to the house of my 
daughter, Jacob ? ” 


‘ Is this—is Mrs. Radkin ■ 


’ taiterea jaco 


in utter discomfiture. 

“^ome Radkin is my daughter. Benjam 
Radkin is away. What can I do for thee, Jacob 
Jacob had turned slightly pale at first, but m 
bis face became redder even than that of the we 


satisfied and grimly-smiling speaker,—who, as the 
*^der has no doubt divined, was no other than 
our hero’s old acquaintance. Friend David Doane, 
Of that unlucky cow-trade. 


Chapter XXIV. 

THE INCONVENIENCE OF HAVING AN ENEMY. 

As soon as he had recovered a little from his 
confusion, Jacob said: “ I have brought a letter to 
Mr. Radkin from his uncle, Matthew Lane.” 

“ Very well,” replied Friend David; “ thee can 
hand me the letter, and I will see it delivered to 
my son-in-law on his return.” 

Jacob reached out the letter, but immediately 
drew it back. 

“ I hoped—his uncle expected me—to hand him 
the letter myself.” 

“ That thee cannot very well do unless thee 
comes again next week, or goes to Chillicothe to 
find him.” 

This was a new idea, and it afforded a gleam of 
light to Jacob’s bewildered mind. 

“ How far is it to Chillicothe ? ” 

“ I think it is about forty miles by railroad ; but 
perhaps not more than twenty-five in a direct line.” 

“ Thank you,” said Jacob, hesitatingly, putting 
the letter back into his pocket. 

Friend David’s immense waistcoat still blocked 
up the door-way, and there was no invitation in 
that grimly smiling face. Of course Jacob believed 
that he had made an implacable enemy forever of 
Mrs. Radkin’s father; how, then, could he expect 
hospitality from her during her husband’s absence, 
or even ^ter his return? For would not Friend 
David prejudice the minds of both against him, 
perhaps to such a degree that the uncle’s letter 
would be of no use to him ? 

“ If I could see Mr. Radkin before he sees Friend 
David, deliver the letter, and, may be, tell him my 
side of that cow-story first, there might be some 
chance for me.” 

The thought passed quickly through the lad’s 
mind, and he asked: 

“ How can I find him, if I go to Chillicothe ? ” 

“ He has business with the firm of Phelps & 
Walton; everybody, I should say, knows them,” 
replied Friend David. 

“Thank you, Mr. Doane,”—and Jacob slowly 
and reluctantly turned away. 

“Anything else I can do for thee?” Friend 
David called after him. 

“ Nothing more,” replied Jacob, too proud to 
ask anything of the man he had offended. 

He walked off, still in a state of great anxiety 
and doubt as to the course he ought to pursue. 
The money Matthew had put into his hand was 
all spent, together with a part of the half-dollar 
which Longshore had given him. He had only 
thirty cents in his pocket, and it was Saturday 
afternoon. Experience had taught him that he 
could make thirty cents go farther in the country 
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than in a village, and he could see no good reason 
for remaining in Jackson. “ Better be traveling, 
even if I come back here,” thought he. 

Then why not go to Chillicothe ? He had found 
out about how far he could walk in a day, and 
believed that he could reach Chillicothe on foot by 


of necessity ? ”—for he now recalled that convenient 
term by which the worthy woman used to excuse 
to her conscience and to him much of her own 
labor on the Lord’s Day. 

While making up his mind what he should do, 
he wandered back to the casting-room of the iron- 


“thee can hand me the letter.” 

But the next day was furnace, and sat down on a box near the door, for 
to travel on Sunday it now occurred to him that he was very tired. 
Sunday, acting under “Where is that light of conscience Friend 
jence. That gentle- Matthew told about ? ” he said to himself. Oh, 
were fast losing their I wish it would show me what to do I ” 
pious aunt’s instruc- Meanwhile, there was a great glare of a different 
t would not travel on light before his eyes. In the back part of the room 
nstances, be a “deed was the huge furnace, .or “cupola,” rising to the 
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roof. Before it were ranged a gang of men, with 
the gruff foreman at their head, who with his bar 
drilled out the baked mass of clay that closed the 
vent. Red spatters of melted iron flew at first, and 
then out gushed the fiery flood. This was con¬ 
ducted down channels in the sand to the casting- 
floor, and led off into side channels, which it filled, 
until the whole of that side of the floor was occu¬ 
pied by one immense gridiron-shaped mass of 
glowing and smoking metal. 

Jacob watched this process with interest, although 
the heat from the casting made his position on the 
box very uncomfortable. But when water was 
showered upon the floor from a hose-pipe, filling 
the great hollow building with a terrible hissing 
and a vast cloud of stifling steam, he could stand 
it no tonger, but, taking up his little black bag, he 
walked out and cooled his face and lungs on the 
bank of a stream that fed the works. 

Meanwhile, there was talk about Jacob in Benja¬ 
min Radkin’s house. The girl, who was indeed a 
daughter of Ruth’s cousin, reported to her mother 
that a nice-looking lad was at the door inquiring 
for her father; and Friend David was duly ques¬ 
tioned with regard to him, on his return into the 
house after the interview. 

And now, if Jacob could have been behind the 
door, he would have discovered that Friend David 
was not so much his enemy as he supposed. 

The broad face of the burly Quaker was crinkled 
with smiles as he re-entered the room. 

“ It happened to be a boy I know, who left our 
town a week since in company with a scapegrace 
dandng-master. He had a letter for Benjamin, 
which I ofiered to see delivered to him, but he said 
me nay, and departed.” 

“ Why did n’t thee ask him in ? ” said Salome. 

“ I had my reasons for that,” replied the smiling 
David. “ I had some litde trouble with him just 
before he left. I detired to buy a cow of him, and 
he charged me a round price for her,—which was 
but natural. I respected him none the less for that. 
But as I was bargaining with him, he mocked me 
in my own language. I thought it right to punish 
liim a little for his impertinence. Nevertheless,' I 
think he is an honest-hearted lad, and when he 
«)mes back we will see what can be done for 
him.” 

But what if he should not come back ? ” said 
t e young girl, who had watched Jacob with interest 
^ he wandered wretchedly away. 

He will come back, fast enough, Caroline?” 
smd Friend David, ** He inquired about Chilli- 
^ there to- 

®*ght His pride will be humbled. He will not 
®^k me with his and My again very soon.” 
nroline and her mother looked anxiously to see 
VoL. IV.—36. 


Jacob re-appear; and at last Friend David himself 
began to feel uneasy at his prolonged absence. 

“ I should like to know what his fortunes have 
been, and what has become of his flighty dancing- 
master,” he said. ** By his looks, I judge he has 
seen trouble; or I may have been deceived by the 
confusion he was thrown into by seeing me.” 

And the broad face crinkled again at the pleas¬ 
ant recollection of that triumph. 

“If he were here, he might sit down to supper 
with us,” said Mrs. Radkin. “ I am sure Benja¬ 
min would wish us to do so tnuch for one who brings 
him a letter from his Uncle Matthew.” 

After supper. Friend David, feeling more and 
more troubled in his mind at what he had done, 
walked out, thinking he would hunt Jacob up, speak 
more kindly to him, and bring him to the house. 
He traced him to the iron-fumace, and there 
learned that Jacob had last been seen sitting on 
the box near the door. But he had now disap¬ 
peared, and none knew where he had gone. 

“ I did not think the lad would have been so 
foolish ! ” said David, on his return to the house. 
“ He will be back here by dark, I am confident.” 

But at dark, Jacob was miles away, on the road 
to Chillicothe. 

Chapter XXV. 

JACOB HEARS PREACHING, AND GETS A RIDE. 

Foolish or not, the boy had reasons of his own 
for going off in that way. 

In the first place, he had made a great mistake 
in imagining Friend David to be a worse man than 
he really was; there being, after all, a kindly heart 
somewhere within that prodigious expanse of waist¬ 
coat,—its chief fault lying in that too earnest 
inclination we have noticed, “ to hold the world 
rightly by the handle.” 

Then Jacob remembered how, in the matter of 
the cow-trade, he too had wished in a humble way 
to keep a hold on the said handle, and there had 
been a jostling which did not result to David’s 
advantage. That a lad of fifteen should have 
beaten that wary old head at a bargain, would 
seem of itself no slight offense, however blameless. 
But he had added insult to that injury,—a con¬ 
scious fault to an innocent victory; thereby putting 
himself in the wrong. He had gloated over that 
boyish triumph, fancying the Quaker’s burning 
resentment, and laughing t6 think that it was pow¬ 
erless to harm him. And now, behold, it was not 
so powerless !—here was the terrible David, a lion 
in his path. No wonder he retired in dismay. 

He got a supper of bread-and-milk at a farm¬ 
house, for which he offered to pay. The woman 
who served it looked at him with a sort of moth- 
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erly interest, and for a moment there seemed to be 
a struggle in her breast between the instinct of 
hospitality and the desire of gain. She was evi¬ 
dently poor. She was having a hard struggle, 
there in a rough country, to bring up her own 
children and keep them from want. 

“We don’t often feed strangers,” she said, “ and 
I would n’t take a cent if I could afford to keep you 
for nothing.” 

“ I have thirty cents,” said Jacob, as he pro¬ 
duced three little ten-cent pieces of scrip. 

“ That all ye have ? ” said the woman. “ Then 
I wont take any pay. Call it a treat.” 

But Jacob, fearing she might think he meant to 
plead poverty, and shirk paying for what he had 
had, insisted on her making change. This she re¬ 
fused to do, but she finally accepted one of the ten- 
cent bits of paper, on condition that he would put 
two of her fried cakes in his pocket. To this he 
agreed, and with mutual satisfaction they parted. 

He now felt that he could not afford the expense 
of lodgings that night, and as it grew dark, he 
looked wistfully for a place to sleep in the open air. 

Between him and the sunset sky appeared the 
giant arms and battered trunks of a ruined forest. 
Approaching it, he found it to be what the Ken¬ 
tucky people, who had settled in that part of the 
country, called a “deadening.” To save the labor 
of clearing a piece of woods, which they wished to 
convert into a field, they had killed the trees by 
girdling with the ax, leaving them to enrich the 
soil with droppings of bark and limbs, until the 
trunks themselves should decay and fall. Mean¬ 
while, in this dismantled and almost shadeless 
grove crops were planted, and flourished well; and 
Jacob, drawing near, found a freshly harvested 
field of late grain among the spectral giants that 
drew their black profiles on the sunset sky. 

He sat down behind one of the stooks of grain, 
and waited some time to see if he was followed or 
observed. Then, by parting and re-arranging the 
bundles, he formed a sort of bed, into which he 
crept, and lay down in a tent of sheaves. Then 
the solitude deepened, the last gleam of day van¬ 
ished, and through the open door of his tent, and 
between the ghostly trunfe, he saw the stars in the 
deep, quiet sky. They had never seemed so far 
away before. He had never felt so utterly alone,— 
not even when left by the steam-tug at night on 
the wooded banks of the great river. 

But Jacob was not afraid. And somehow he was 
not sad. There came to him a sense of wild free¬ 
dom in this novel situation; and a stream of solemn 
joy flowed with his strangely awakened thoughts. 

The crickets sang him to sleep. Then, in the 
middle of the night, the wind arose, and shook the 
lustling hair of the tall sheaves above his head, 


and moaned among the dead trees. Jacob, 
aroused, heard also an occasional dull, heavy pat¬ 
tering, which excited his wonder at first, and then 
his fear. The wind was shaking down rotted frag¬ 
ments of the dismal old forest, and he thought, 
“ Suppose one of the trunks or great limbs should 
fall on me here ! ” 

He looked out, and saw wild clouds flying be¬ 
tween those ruined columns and the moon; then 
crept back, with a sense of trust in the Great Power 
that rules the mighty spheres, and slept again. 

The next morning, he decided not to go back 
to Jackson, but to go on to Chillicothe. 

Holding with one hand the stick which suspended 
the bag over his shoulder, and, with the other, one 
of the good woman’s greasy cakes, which he nibbled 
for his breakfast, our hero might have been seen 
trudging among the woods and fields, and scat¬ 
tered farm-houses, that quiet Sunday morning. 

He dined on the omer cake, sauced with roadside 
berries; and kept on, meeting with no adventures 
until afternoon. Then, feeling weary and hungry, 
and remembering that he had still twenty cents in 
his pocket, he stopped at a farm-house, but found 
it shut and deserted. It was near a mile to the 
next one; and that he found defended by a big 
dog. 

“ Folks have all gone to meeting,” thought the 
young traveler, and tramped wearily on. 

Country people on horseback or in open wagons 
had passed him a little while before, raising a dust 
for him to walk in. Now the last had gone by. 
The road was solitary; the silence was broken only 
by the sound of his own footsteps, the shrill noise 
of a locust, the far-off low of a heifer or the bark 
of a dog, and, at last, by the voice of a preacher. 

The meeting-house was not in sight when Jacob 
. first heard the voice rising in a wild wail, and then 
dying away in a sort of sing-song till it was heard 
no more. Soon he caught sight of the plain white 
building in a pleasant grove, and saw horses an4 
wagons standing in the shade of the trees. The 
windows were wide open, and the voice was rolling 
out again in full volume ; then it sank as before, 
running on in a low, monotonous chant. 

He entered the grove, and, being faint from 
want of rest and food, sat down on a log, amidst a 
group of boys, some on the log, and others lying 
on the ground or leaning against the trees. He 
did not hear much of the sermon, even when the 
voice was at its loudest shout. Yet somehow those 
tones, and the atmosphere of the place carried his 
mind back to the many Sundays when he had sat 
with his aunt in her pew, and hearkened to the 
minister’s earnest words, like a good boy; when he 
had a respectable home, and a place in the Sunday- 
school; and the influence of those days was so 
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strong upon him that he could not help regarding grove was still, and moved on again at a time when 
himself as one of the wicked now, resting there on the preacher’s voice was drowning all other sounds, 
the log, dusty, with his stick and bag. It was a three-seated wagon, drawn by a pair of 

Once, when the voice was low and the grove large mules, and it held eight boys,—a rather 
quiet, one of the boys sitting with him on the log, rough-appearing set, Jacob thought He did not 
asked him if he would like to take a little ride. like the way they winked at each other, and snick- 
“Of course I should,” replied Jacob, “if it’s ered now and then, over some secret fun. But 
in the direction I want to go*.” they were very good-natured and obhging; and, to a 

“ Which way is that ? ” said the boy. boy, a ride is a ride,—more particularly to one so 

“ To Chillicothe,” said Jacob. sore-footed, worn, and hungry as Jacob was then. 

“All right,” said the boy. “We are just going The fellow who had been at the mules* heads 
to drive out on the Chillicothe road, and get back backing them around, having got in last, took a 

by the time preaching is over. One of the fellers seat by Jacob’s side. A whip which he had dragged 

here has a mule team that ’ll carry a crowd.” behind him he now thrust under the seat. He was 

Jacob felt his spirits revive at this unexpected round-shouldered, and not very well dressed, and 
good fortune. He thought it a little singular, how- seemed young to be the owner of a wagon and 
ever, that he, a strange boy, should be favored with pair of mules. The others called him Josh, 
such an invitation, and helped on his way by fellows “ Just hold the lines a minute till I find my driv- 
who, from their looks, would never have been sus- ing-gloves,” he said to Jacob, and fumbled in his 
pectedof beingso generous and accommodating. pockets, while the mules, moving at a walk, took 

them around out of the grove. 

No driving-gloves were discov- 
^ ered. Indeed, even while search¬ 

ing for them, Josh appeared to be 
more intent on glancing up through 
the woods at the meeting-house, as 
if looking with anxious cunning for 
something in that direction. 

As soon as the building was hid¬ 
den from view, his attitude and ex¬ 
pression changed. He straightened 
his stooping shoulders. He pulled 
up the whip from imder the seat, 
snatched the reins, shook out the 
lash, and shouted with glee. All 
the others began at the same time 
to laugh and yell like young luna¬ 
tics ; and away went the mules at a 
round trot. 

Chapter XXVI. 

THE BOYS AND THE MULE-TEAM. 

Jacob was now sure that some¬ 
thing was wrong. 

“ This is n’t your team, is it ? ” 
he said to Josh. 

“ Mine while I have it! ” said 
Josh, and laid on the whip. 

“ Wont old Dorgan be mad when 
he comes out and finds his mules 
and wagon gone I ” screamed a fel¬ 
low on the back seat. The rattling 
What was likewise remarkable, he was given a of the vehicle and the jargon of voices were so great 
place on the front seat, and trusted to hold the that he had to scream to be heard. 

Jems while the boy was backing his team around. “We’ll have ’em back there, fast tied to the 
« also struck him as a trifle queer that the wagon tree, by the time preaching is over,” yelled another. 
5 Quid be turned so carefully, stopped when the “Wont we. Josh?” 
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“ If we don’t miss of it! ” shouted Josh, with a 
wild laugh. “ Wake up there, you stingy man’s 
mules ! ” And crack! crack! went the whip again. 

The mules had struck into a canter, and the 
wagon, which was without springs, was bounding 
at a furious rate over the uneven road. Had the 
boys been subjected to that ride for a punishment, 
they would have considered it cruel. But as it was 
of their own choosing, they no doubt deemed it, if 
a trifle rough, yet jolly. 

“ Look here I ” cried Jacob, “ you are getting 
into a scrape! I’d rather walk than ride in this 
style I ” 

“ Walk, then, why don’t ye ? ” laughed the driver, 
and yelled to the team,—but suddenly stopped 
yelling to recover his whip. He had somehow, in 
brandishing it, got the lash caught in a wheel, and 
it was wound up so suddenly around the hub, 
—hickory stock and all,—and wrenched out of his 
hand, that he hardly had time to think about it. 

He now tried to stop the team, and begged Jacob 
to help him tug at the reins. But the large, clumsy 
mules, having been forced into a gallop, were not 
to be easily forced out of it. One of them appeared 
rather inclined to lag, but the speed of the other 
increased. He was probably fnghtened at the 
whip-stock, which at every turn of the wheel struck 
the whippletree, and sometimes his heels. 

Suddenly he too slackened speed a little. But it 
was only to waste his energies in another direction. 
That mule began to kick. The heels flew up to 
the whippletree, and at last clearing the whipple¬ 
tree, struck the fore-board of the wagon, and sent 
the splinters flying. One of them flew into the face 
of Josh, and made him put up a hand with a cry. 

This was a change of business which seemed to 
amuse the mule. Having begun, he kicked a great 
deal longer than was necessary, if he could only 
have been made to think so. The whip had ceased 
to trouble him; but still he kicked. Kicking—like 
many other things—is catching, and at length the 
other mule began to kick. And now Jacob had to 
dodge the splinters. Such a rattling of whipple- 
trees and play of mules’ hoofs in the air those boys 
had never heard or seen before. Variety of this 
sort did not please them so well. 

** Hold on to the reins! ” cried Jacob, while he 
dodged. “ They’ve kicked the whippletrees clear 
off 1 They ’ll get away and get killed ! ” 

“ Let ’em ! ” said Josh. I’d like to kill that 
off mule I” 

Indeed, he seemed to lay all the blame of the 
disaster and of the pain over his eye to the malice 
and depravity of that kicking beast. 

“We must run ’em into the fence—there’s no 
other way ! ” said Jacob; and pulling hard on his 
rein did the business. 


The fence was what is called a “ brush-wattling ” 
—a thick platting of twigs and boughs, twisted in 
and out between slender upright supports. Had 
the team taken it at right angles, they would have 
gone through it as neatly as a circus-rider goes 
through a paper-covered hoop. But they struck it 
aslant, and it proved too much for them. After 
tearing out four or five yards of it they stuck fast, 
with the fence between them, the wagon-pole and 
the broken harness tangled in the reins. 

And still that perverse quadruped kicked! 

“ Run to their heads, or they ’ll get away! ” cried 
Jacob; and he himself, jumping out, set the ex¬ 
ample, which nobody followed. 

The young rogues seemed hardly to know 
whether to laugh or not. They flopped out of the 
wagon all at once and in every direction except 
that of the mules’ heels, and stood around giggling 
excitedly and casting scared looks at the mischief 
done and back toward the meeting-house. 

“ / did n’t get the wagon I ” said one. 

“ Nor I neither I ” said another. 

“ I don’t care,—I’ve had the fun of seeing a 
mule-team make tracks once in my life! ” said a 
third. “ What ailed your whip, Josh ?” 

“ There comes old Dorgan I ” exclaimed a fourth; 
and half a dozen of the boys disappeared through 
the brush-wattling like squirrels. 

Jacob looked up the road, and saw a horseman 
coming at a sharp gallop, his arms in the air like 
wings, flapping at every leap of the horse. 

His own imppke was to run like the rest, but 
the mules were still struggling, and he could not 
make up his mind to let them go. It required no 
small courage, however, to stick to the reins, while 
“ Old Dorgan ” charged upon him with a terrible 
countenance and uplifted whip. 

“ What are ye doing with my team ? ” he shouted. 

“ Trying to hold ’em ! ” said Jacob, looking up 
straight into the pale, enraged face. 

“ Where are the other rascals ? I see ’em 1 ” 

The horseman dashed through the ruined wat¬ 
tling, and soon had Josh and two of his companions 
marching back under the menace of his whip. 

“ Which of you stole my team?” he roared over 
their heads. 

He did! he did! ”—and they pointed at Jacob. 

“ But you helped him ! ” 

“ No, we did n’t! ” said Josh. “Anybody that 
see us start will tell ye he was driving 1 Ask the 
other boys.” 

“ They’ve got away. And what was^^« scoot¬ 
ing for ? ” 

“ When he run the team into the fence, we got 
scared,” said Josh. 

“ He’d got us into the scrape, and we wanted to 
get out of it,” said another, rather sheepishly. 
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The angry man drove the culprits back to the 
road, and brandished his whip over Jacob, who 
stood, white and trembling, for he had overheard 
what was said. 

“ Thought you could take my team and ask a 
crew of boys to ride, did ye ? If you did n’t have 
hold of my mules, I’d slash ye ! ” 

“ You’d better not slash me till you know the 
truth about it,” said Jacob, as calmly as he could. 

“ Whose whip is that snarled up in the wheel ? ” 
Dorgan demanded. 

“ It’s no whip that I ever saw, till I saw it in 


afoot from Jackson to Chillicothe. My bag is there 
in the wagon. I had come into the grove, and sat 
down to rest, when they asked me to ride. They 
did get me to sit on the front seat and hold the 
reins, while they were backing the team around 
and that fellow with a sore eye pretended to be 
searching his pockets for driving-gloves. But I 
believe now it was all a trick, to have the blame 
laid on me if they got caught.” 

The rogues tried to interrupt Jacob’s story, and 
vehemently charged him with falsehood; but the 
old man silenced them Mnth a flourish of his whip. 



OLD DORGAN'S pursuit. 


that feUow*s hands,” replied Jacob. “ They pre¬ 
tended that it was his team, and asked me to ride. 

I tried to stop the mules for him, after he got his 
whip caught in the wheel and they had kicked the 
whippletrees clear of the wagon; and I did turn 
them into the fence. Then, when all the rest ran, 

I stayed to hold the team. Where do you think 
they would be now if I had run, too ? ” 

There was something in Jacob’s honest, ener¬ 
getic face more convincing than the united voices 
of the lying rogues. 

What is your name ? ” Dorgan inquired. 

My name is Jacob Fortune. I am traveling ' 


Without expressing any opinion on the matter, he 
told them if they valued their skins not to attempt 
running away again, but to help him get his mules 
and wagon out of the fence. 

They took hold and helped accordingly. But 
Jacob was the only one who rendered any very 
efficient service. He found the lost whippletree 
bolt, and assisted in tying up the broken harness 
with the rope-halters. 

“ Now get in, every one of ye! ” said the old 
man, when he thought it safe to start. 

I’ve had a pretty poor ride, and I think I've 
done enough to pay for it,” said Jacob. “ I’ve 
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had no dinner, I'm tired, and I should like to con¬ 
tinue my journey.” 

“ Get in, I tell ye ! ” growled the old man. 

And, seeing that remonstrance was in vain, Jacob 
got in with the rest. 

Driving the mules with his own whip while the 
broken one lay coiled up by Jacob’s bag at his feet, 
and leading the borrowed horse by the bridle made 
fast to the tail-end of the wagon, the old man rode 
back to the meeting-house in grim triumph. 

The meeting was over when he got there, and 
his return with the captufed boys awakened a good 
deal of interest, and occasioned also some merri¬ 
ment, among the spectators. He restored the horse 
he had taken for the pursuit, and tossed the ruined 
whip to the owner. 

The names of the runaways were given up by 
those who had been taken, and the fathers and 
friends of three or four of the crew came out to 
conciliate the old man. As soon as he found any¬ 
body who promised to take the responsibility of 
giving one of his prisoners a ‘‘sound thrashing” 
at home, he delivered him into his hands. In this 
way he soon got rid of them all except Jacob. 

“ There’s nobody to promise any such favor for 
me,” said he, with a ruefully humorous smile. 
“ I’d like to go where I can get something to eat.” 

“ Set right where you be ! ” said the old man, 
sternly; and, driving up to the meeting-house 
steps, he called out: “ Mother ! gals! come on I ” 

The mother,” who turned out to be the old 
man’s wife, and three “ gals,” one of whom was 
herself a young mother with a baby in her arms 
and two other young children at her side,—a 
coarse-featured and oddly dressed family in old- 
fashioned bonnets and faded gowns,—came and 
climbed into the wagon. 

Jacob was going to get out and make room for 
them, but again the old man growled to him: 

“ I tell ye, stay right where you be ! ” 

“You don’t seem to believe my story,” the boy 
remonstrated. 

“ What makes you think so ? ” 

“ If you believed me, you would trust me.” 

“I do trust you. I believe you are the only 
honest boy of the hull caboodle.” 

Jacob looked up at the old man in astonishment. 

“ Then what are you going to do with me ? ” he 
inquired. 

And the old man answered, still in a sharp voice, 
but with a kindly twinkle in his black eye : 

“I’m going to take you home with me, give you 
some supper, keep ye overnight, and carry ye up 
to ChiUicothe when I go there to get my harness 
mended. Does that suit ye ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” said the hungry and weary Jacob, over¬ 
come with surprise and gratitude. 


Chapter XXVII. 

A CURIOUS CHANCE OR TWO. 

It was about four miles to the old man’s house, 
and the mule-team was so slow that it seemed to 
Jacob, impatient for his supper, as if they never 
would get there. The old man whipped enough, 
but he did not whip as Josh whipped. Riding with 
him, however, was pleasanter, on the whole; and, 
during those last hungry and weary miles, it was 
vastly better than walking. 

“ Then they ’ll have to build a fire and put on 
the potatoes and wait for them to boil, and by that 
time I shall be starved ! ” thought Jacob. 

But it was not quite so bad as that. When they 
came in sight of a house which the old man in¬ 
formed him was his “ roost,” Jacob was pleased to 
observe a smoke curling up from the chimney, and 
to hear the comments of the young ladies on that 
signal of domestic cheer. 

“ Jim’s there 1 ” said one. 

“ I hope he’s got the potaters on,” said another. 

“ Trust Jim for that! ” said her sister. 

Jim, as it proved, was her husband; and her 
confidence in his attention to the family comforts 
turned out to be well placed. Not only did the 
kitchen door, as they rode up to it, exhale the 
steam of boiling potatoes, but it.also breathed the 
fragrance of roasting com. Jacob was glad. 

That exemplary husband and son-in-law had, 
moreover, set the table for supper; and he now 
came out—a bushy-headed fellow in shirt and 
trousers—to take the children down over the wheel 
«nd kiss them, help the women, and then assist the 
old man in taking care of the team. 

The old man had talked all the way home about 
the adventure of the boys with his mules and 
wagon, and he now had to go over it all again for 
the edification of Jim. The story was vividly illus¬ 
trated by the broken harness and splintered fore- 
board ; and at about every sentence the bushy- 
headed son-in-law broke forth with the exclamation, 
“ Lucky for the scoundrels I was n’t there ! ” This 
he repeated some fifty or sixty times during the 
talk, frequently enlarging on the lively treatment 
the rogues might have expected if he had been in 
the old man’s place. 

Supper was soon ready; and, though it was 
served in very homely style, it seemed to Jacob 
that food had never tasted so good to him. 

“ My com at home would have been fine for 
roasting by this time,” he thought; and, his mind 
starting off on a train of rather homesick reflections, 
he wondered where he would be eating supper 
when another Sunday came. 

What he next needed most was sleep, and he 
was glad when the early rural bed-time arrived. 
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»We shall want to be starting for town by 
sun-up,” said the old man, with his good-night 
Jim showed Jacob upstairs into a low-r^tered 
garret, and left him to crawl into a bunk with the 
two boys. Jacob slept well in spite of too short a 
bed; and he was up betimes the next morning, 
ready for the early start the old man had promised. 

He was now impatient to be in Chillicothe, m- 
quiring out Mr. Radkin. 

But it was not until long after sunrise that the 
family sat down to breakfast. Then the old man 
had his wagon to grease. Then the mules, which 
were in the pasture, had to be caught and har¬ 
nessed. More than once, in his increasing anxiety 
of mind, Jacob had proposed to set off on foot. 

But the old man had always prevented him, saying: 

“Don’t rush; don’t be desperate; plenty of 
time; we sh all be off now in two minutes. 

After the two minutes had become about two 
hours, the mules were at the door at last, and 
Jacob and his bag were in the wagon. Even then 
it seemed as if the old man would never be ready. 
Jacob, watching him with impatience, wishing 
many times that he had started on foot imme¬ 
diately after breakfast, said to himself: 

I believe that old man never hurried but once 
in his life, and that was when he came ^er us on 
horseback, with his arms flapping like wings! 

Could it be possible that this was that once ener¬ 
getic, furiously angry old man ? Jacob wished e 
would get angry at something now. 

At last they were off. The women, with red 
arms just from their wash-tubs, watched them from 
the door; while Jim called after Jacob, ** If ever ye 
see any of them young scoundrels again,^^leU em 
’t was lucky for them I did n’t ketch ’em ! ’ 

It was five miles to town, and the mules were 
slower even than when the old man drove them 
the day before. He said it would n’t do to drive 
fast, on account of a tub of eggs he had in the 
wagon. So Jacob, finding it useless to fret, gave 
up at last, and enjoyed the journey. 

The old man’s talk was racy and interesting; 
and all the while the country was growing more 
and more beautiful When at length the valley 
of the Scioto opened before them, Jacob thought 
he had never seen anything so enchanting. 

From the eastern hills they looked down upon it, 
and across to the background of almost mountain¬ 
ous uplands beyond, refulgent with sunshine and 
soft blue haze. Through this broad, fertile, ver¬ 
dant plain, checkered with farms, and rising on 
either side in magnificent cultivated slopes, wound 
the many-looped river, with the accompanying 
canal near its western bank. Chillicothe was in 


the distance, with its spires and smoke. A train 
of cars was flying along their iron track. Over all, 
superb cloud-shadows were chasing each other. 

Jacob could not conceal his pleasure at the view. 

And even the old man, often as he had seen the 
same, was not insensible to its charms. 

“ Looks very much like a scenery,” said he. 

“Why, it is scenery,” replied Jacob, not quite 
understanding the old man’s meaning. 

“ I mean a painted picturi,” said Dorgan. 

“ Oh yes 1 ” said Jacob; ** only I am sure nobody 
ever saw a painting so beautiful! ” « nr 1 

The old man said that he knew Phelps & Wal¬ 
ton’s place of business; and on reaching the city 
at last, he directed Jacob how to find >t- Then he 
went to seU his butter and eggs, and get his harness 
and wagon mended. 

Jacob found Phelps & Walton’s easily. But the 
members of the firm had gone home to dinner. A 
boy left in charge of the counting-room could give 
no information regarding Mr. ‘ . 

he had seen him on Saturday. He advised Jacob 
to wait for Mr. Walton. 

Jacob sat down and waited, and walked to the 
door and watched, then sat down again,—m ms 
restlessness repeating this 

twenty times. At last, a brisk, florid httle man 
came bustling in; and the office-boy whispered to 

Jacob, “That’s Mr. Walton.” 

Jacob stepped up to him with an anxiously beat- 

ing heart « 

“ Mr. Walton,” he said. 

Mr Walton was aheady opening papers at his 
desk, and appeared too busy to give him even a 
glance. Nevertheless, Jacob went on. 

® “ I want to find Mr. Benjamin Radkin, of Jack- 

*°“Go to Jackson, then,” said Mr. Walton, in 
a quick, bluff tone, and went on with ha 
Jacob was struck dumb for a moment 
spoke up resolutely: “I have been » Jackin. 

was not at home. I was told he was here, and 
that vou would know about him. 

Mr. Walton turned partly about, sffil 
in his hands, and said: “ He has been here, but 

he left this forenoon.” . . 

“ To return to Jackson ? ” faltered Ja” • 

“ I don’t know. My partner doM. Here he 
now. Phelps, which way did Radkin when he 

left this moniing ? Back to ^ ^les 

“ No,” said Phelps, stopping to kno^ the ^h 
frnm a cipar. “ He took the tram for Cincmnati. 

Jacob s^totid for a moment lookmg 
as if there were nothing more to be said, h q V 
walked out of the store. 


(To be corMntutL) 
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SPRAY. 


(A Sketch/rom Heal Li/g.) 


By J. Reed Sever. 

“Here, Spray ! Come here, old fellow ! ” as some of the young guests had never seen them; 
The words, spoken m an affectionate tone, were and Spray’s master readily consented 
answered by a joyful bark, and a large black-and- “ Here, sir ! ” said the gentleman, in a tone of 



SPRAY. 


tan dog sprang into the room, and leaped t 
apinst his master, licked his hand and snapp, 
playfully at his feet. * 

His entrance now, when many little folks we 
having an evening party, was greeted with a live 
c PPing of hands; for Spray was a great pet, ai 
ad been taught by the gentleman who owned hi 
to do some wonderful tricks. Many of the cor 
pany begged that he be allowed to show these trick 


command, after Spray had been introduced all 
around ; “ show me how big people waltz.” 

Spray pricked up his ears intelligently, and, as 
his master whistled some bars of a favorite air, 
rose on his hind legs, and began to dance around 
and around, keeping time with the tune. 

While the little folks were laughing heartily at 
this clever imitation of a popular amusement, the 
gentleman suddenly cried, “ Cigars ! ” 
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The word was scarcely spoken, when Spray 
dropped on all-fours, and, raising himself on his 
fore-paws, walked slowly about the room in that 
difficult position. 

“ Now, sir,” said his master, when he had done, 

“ we ’ll do something harder. Show me how the 
school-master reads.” 

All Spray’s little audience waited with deUght 
to see how he would do this. 

Lifting himself on his haunches, he stretched out 
his paws, as if he were holding a school-book, and 
turning his head around slowly, with a comical air 
of severity, as if trying to get the attention of 
imaginary scholars, he began to opeh and shut his 
jaws, so as to imitate reading the lesson. 

“ Big word, Spray ? ” said his owner, as his pet 
was thus acting the school-master, reminding him 
that a long, hard word was near at hand. 

Spray took the hint, and with a funny look that 
made all the party laugh, opened his jaws very 
wide indeed, to show his scholars how to pro¬ 
nounce the hard word properly. 

The lesson done, and school dismissed, the dog 
dropped to the floor at a sign, and allowed himself 
to be petted and praised by ^he company. 

“ Tell me,” said his master, after a time, 

“ whether you would rather be a wicked traitor or 
die for your country ? ” 

Spray, on hearing the question, ran around the 
room, and at last, finding a soft spot on the carpet, 
rolled over on his back, curled up bis legs, and 
closed his eyes, to show the company that, if he 
had his choice, he would die a hero. As he lay 
this way, the little folks tried to make him move 
by coaxing and threats; but he did not stir until 
his master cried ** Police ! ” And then he sprang 
up and ran to him, as if for protection from the 
dreaded policeman. When told that the police¬ 
man had gone away, however, he came out from 
his hiding-place, and turned a somersault on the 
floor, as much as to say: 

“ I’m not a bit afraid I I ’ll play as much as I 
like, spite of all the policemen in the world.” 

“ Now show me how the minister prays,” said 
Spray’s master, when the dog had turned a number 
of somersaults. 

The pet went over to a chair in one comer of 
the room, and sitting on his haunches, placed his 
paws on the rung, bowing his head between them 
in a very solemn way. 

Again did Spray’s little friends try to coax him 
away, and frighten him with cries of “ Police! ” 
but Spray knew his duty, and did not pay the 
slightest attention to them, but kept perfectly still, 
until, at a signal from his master, he sprang up, 
ready to obey further orders. 

“ Go and open that door, sir ! ” said his master. 


pointing to the parlor door, that stood slightly 
ajar. 

Spray, hearing the command, sprang away from 
the girls who were petting him, and creeping 
through the opening into the hall, raised himself 
on his hind legs, and pushed the door wide open 
against the wall. 

“Now, shut it again, sir!” said his master; 
and Spray obeyed, forcing his way behind the 
door, raising himself on his hind legs as before, 
and slamming it to with a loud bang. 

“ That’s a good dog,” said his master, patting 
him on the head. “ Now go over there, and bring 
me your tail.” 

With that. Spray went into the comer and began 
to run around in a circle. After doing this a good 
many times, he dropped down on his haunches 
and made several laughable attempts to catch 
hold of his wagging tail. At last, seizing it firmly 
in his teeth, he stood up, and went on turning 
around and around, just as puss does when she 
chases after her tail. After turning in this way for 
quite a while. Spray at last reached the sofa, on 
which his master and several of his young com¬ 
panions were seated, laughing at him, and, at the 
former’s command, let go his hold, and allowed 
his tail to wag as before. 

Presently Spray broke away from the hugs and 
petting bestowed upon him by his little friends, 
and ran up to his master, who ordered him to show 
how he wrestled. 

Running to the middle of the room. Spray 
planted his paws firmly on the carpet, and lifted 
one after the other several times, to show how 
boys change their feet about when wrestiing. At 
length, after showing more such feints, he rolled 
over and over to show how boys tumble about when 
wrestUng in a hay-loft, or on the long grass. 

Again escaping from the cares^s of the delighted 
spectators, after this ahiusing exhibition, he lay down 
at his master’s feet. The gentleman then seized 
Spray’s wagging tail, and making believe to bite it, 
said : “ Shall I bite it? Say ' Oh, no ! ’” 

Spray now became rather refractory, and would 
not at first do as he was told; but when the order 
was repeated in a tone of authority, he turned his 
eyes up to his master’s face, and uttered a low 
whine, which sounded really very much like the 

words ** Oh, no! ” zr 

Having thus made him plead to be let off, as 
well as a dog could, his master told him to jump 
up and make a figure eight; first, however, patung 
him affectionately, as a reward for his 
obedience. As his master stood up. Spray wa^ed 
around, and in and out of both his feet from right 
to left; thus following the outline of a figure eight, 
as skaters do when cutting it on the ice. 
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This ended his tricks for the evening, and after 
being praised and called a “good dog” by his 
master, he joined in the sports of his young friends, 
until his owner called him to go home. 

As the readers of St. Nicholas may be inter¬ 
ested in Spray, after reading of his doings, we will 
say that he is a New York dog, whose tricks they 


may have a chance of seeing some day in public. 
At present, however, he is staying with his master, 
a down-town merchant, romping every day with 
his young friends, and learning new tricks for their 
amusement. He would no doubt be very vain if 
he could know that the readers of St. Nicholas 
are interested in his performances. 


THE THREE FISHERS. 

By Laura E. Richards. 



John, Frederick, and Henry 
Had once a holiday; 

And they would go a-fishing. 

So merry and so gay. 

It was not in the ocean. 

Nor from the river-shore, 

But in the monstrous water-butt 
Outside the kitchen-door. 

And John he had a fish-hook. 

And Freddy had a pin, 

And Henry took his sister’s net, 

And thought it was no sin. 

They climbed up on the ladder 
Till they the top did win; 

And then they perched upon the edge, 
And then they did begin. 

But how their fishing prospered. 

Or if they did it well. 

Or if they caught the salmon, 

I really cannot tell. 

Because I was not there, you know. 
But I can only say 

That I too went a-fishing 
That pleasant summer day. 

It was not for a salmon, 

Or shark with monstrous fin, 

But it was for three little boys 
All dripping to the skin. 

I took them, and I shook them, 

And I hung them up to dry. 

D’ ye think they ever fished again ? 
You don’t ? No more do I! 
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BIRDS IN THE SPRING. 


By Prof. W. K. Brooks. 


The nests of birds afford the naturalist a most 
interesting subject for study, and every one has 
admired the wonderful skill with which each bird 



THE WOODPECKER. > 

selects a proper place for its nest, gathers the ^ 
necessary materials, and constructs the cradle in 
which its young are to find shelter and protec¬ 
tion. But the nests of the various species of birds 
are almost as different from one another as the 
birds themselves. 

Wooden Nests. 

The red-headed woodpecker and the yeUow-ham- 
mer bore holes in the decaying branches and trunks 
of trees, and in these they lay their eggs and bring 
up their young. The red-headed woodpecker is 
not often molested by man during the spring, for 
the farmers understand that, although this bird 
does' destroy a great deal of fruit at certain sea¬ 
sons, he more than pays for this damage by the 
service he renders in freeing the orchard-trees 
from th*e insects and worms which otherwise would 
ruin them. The woodpecker knows very well that 
he is safe, and it is very easy to watch him at his 
labors. When a pair of these birds are ready to 
make their nest, they usually choose a large dead 
limb at some distance from the ground, and on 
the lower or sheltered side drill a round hole by 
means of their awl-like bills. This hole is as per¬ 
fectly round and smooth as if made with an auger, 
and is just large enough to allow the bird lo ons-? 


through it. After the branch has been penetrated 
to the depth of three or four inches, the birds 
change the direction of the hole, and bore a tunnel 
down the inside of the branch for five or six inches, 
enlarging this portion somewhat at the bottom. 
Upon a soft bed of chips on the floor of this solid 
wooden house the eggs are laid, and here the young 
are raised, perfectly protected from rain and storm, 
and from nearly all enemies. The nest is so far 
from the ground that the eggs are in no danger of 
destruction by a prowling cat, and the entrance to 
the nest is so small that no hawk or owl can gam 
admission. Almost the only peril to which they 
are exposed is, that a snake may crawl into the 
nest, and eat up the eggs, or the young birds, if 
these are hatched. This done, the reptile quietly 
coils himself up in their place, and sleeps for 

several days. , 

A woodpecker’s hole is such a very convenient 
place for a nest, that many other birds'are glad to 
find one unoccupied. Sometimes a pair of wrens 
will watch the motions of the woodpeckers while 
they are at work, until an unfinished hole is left 
unguarded, when they will teke possession of it 
As soon as the lawful owners return, the thieves 
are driven off, but they are so persistent and 



troublesome that, although a 

and stronger than twenty wrens, the owners some 

times abandon the place, and “ "t" "“‘l 

StiU, the wrens are not always 

house they have stolen, for the blue-birds are 
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equally covetous of it, and sometimes fight fiercely 
with the wrens in their attempts to gain possession 
of it. Occasionally, both wrens and blue-birds are 
driven away by the martins, for these birds also prize 
woodpeckers’ holes very highly. The fierce bat¬ 
tles between these various birds over an abandoned 
hole are very amusing, and often last several days; 
for they all are very obstinate birds, and as each 
one is determined not to give up, the matter is 
not very easily settled. 

Nest Building. 

Another interesting nest is that of the barn- 
swallow; and as these birds are very abundant, and 
have little fear of man, there is no difficulty in 
watching them while at work. Every boy who has 
passed the summer in the country, and has played 
in the hay-loft of a large open bam, has seen the 
nests and watched the birds build them, lay their 
eggs, raise their young ones, and give them their 
first lessons in. flying; so that I can tell him noth¬ 
ing about it which he does not already know. But 
some of my readers may not have seen these birds 
at home. If you will go into any large open barn 
in the country, and hunt along the rafters close to 
the roof, you probably will find several large bunches 
of dried mud, which look like anything but nests. 
At first sight, each looks as if some one had taken 
a shovelful of stiff, wet clay, and thrown it up 
against the rafter with so much force that it was 
flattened out against the timber, and thus held fast 
until it had grown dry and hard. If you can find 
one of these lumps of clay in such a position that 
you can reach it and examine it carefully, you will 
find that on the upper side of it there is a beautiful 
little nest of hay lined with feathers, and that this 
is held up in its snug place under the roof by the 
platform of mud upon which it rests, as though 
upon a scaffolding. In the early summer, you often 
may see the barn-swallows very busy around pumps 
and cisterns, and upon the banks of brooks and 
ponds. They are then gathering material for their 
new nests. Each bird collects a little ball of mud 
and camies this on its bill to the place which it has i 
selected for its nest, moistening the mud, as it flies, i 
wth a thick, glue-like fluid, which the swallow is i 
able to form at this season. When the bird reaches 1 
the bam, It presses the lump of mud against the 1 
rafter, and the glue holds it in its place until it i 

becomes quite hard and firm. -The birds continue s 

to fasten new lumps of mud upon the first, until < 
they have made a structure like half of a large i 
bowl, fastened against the rafter, so near the roof i 
th. T that there is barely room enough for t 

the birds to pass in and out. As the mud dries, it i 

grows brittle; and as the finished nest weighs more 3 


r than a pound, it would be in great danger of fall- 
L ing by its own weight, unless the birds had some 
J way of strengthening the mud. You know that 
: masons mix hair with their mortar in order to 
make it stronger, and you remember that when 
the Jews were slaves in Egypt they mixed straw 
with the clay from which they made bricks. The 
barn-swallow has learned how to give strengfth to 
its work in the same way, and mixes small pieces 
of hay with its mud, so that this is made suffi¬ 
ciently tenacious to be in no danger of falling from 

, _ ^ place. After the 

' offside of the nest 

' IP " finished, the birds 

carry pieces of hay 
'I;into the bowl, and 

also well lined with 

After all the work 
is done, and the nest 
g is ready, the mother- 
Ej bird lays four or five 
gl eggs ; and if you will 
look into some of the 
nests early in the 
summer, you may be 
able to find some 
which contain these 
^ little white eggs, 

1 their nests'does net 

much as it does most 
] birds; but in look- 
BARN-swALLows AND THEIR ing into the nest, you 
must be very careful 
not to touch any part of it, or the eggs; for although 
the mud is strong enough to hold up the birds, it 
is very dry and brittle indeed, so that a very slight 
touch is sometimes enough to bring it down and 
break it. The birds then lose not only their home, 
but, what is a much greater misfortune to them, 
the eggs for which they have labored so long and 
so faithfully to make a soft bed, out of the reach 
of cats, and rats, and birds of prey. Whenever 
you look into the nest to see the eggs or young 
birds, you must be very careful, too, not to stay 
too long, but to be satisfied with one short peep; 
for the old birds will not go into the nest while 
you are near it, and if they are kept away from the 






BARN-SWAIXOWS AND THEIR 
NESTS. 
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eggs too long, these will become cold, and the 
young birds inside them will die. 

If you are very careful to avoid touching the 
nest, and to make your visits while the old birds 



A BARN-SWALLOW ON THE WING. | 

are away, and to stay near the nest only a very short ^ 
time, you will have no trouble in following the 1 
growth of the young birds until they leave the 
nest, and I think that you would feel well paid for ‘ 
your trouble if you should try the experiment. ' 
After the young are hatched, the old birds are very ^ 
busy for some days finding food for them, and are 
flying in and out of the bam continually. As barn- 
swallows are very sociable, a great many often 
build their nests under the same roof,—as many as 
thirty or forty being sonnetimes found in one barn. 

Of course there are two old birds for each nest, 
and as they are constantly flying in and out, there 
appears to be a much greater number. At first, 
the young birds are fed inside of the nest; but as 
they grow older, they come to the opening and 
stretch out their heads to take the food which their 
parents bring them, and soon they become strong 
enough to crawl to the outside of the nest. 

The Flying-Lesson. 

As soon as the young are large and strong 
enough to fly, the old birds try to induce them to 
use their wings, but they are rather slow to learn. 
This first lesson in flying is a very amusing per¬ 
formance, and it may be seen almost every day in 
summer.. 

The old birds fly back and forth before the little 
one in order to show it what an easy thing flying 
is, and keep up a constant twittering as if explain¬ 
ing the art, and urgfing the beginner to make the 
attempt. All the other old birds in the barn take 
a great interest in the lesson, and neglect their 
own work to attend to this. They fly back and 
forth with the parents, and join them in telling the 
little bird what to do. To judge from the noise 


which they make, one would think that all the 
swallows in the country had gathered in the barn; 
and as they aU talk together, it must be rather 
confusing to the young bird; so that it is not 
strange that it appears rather puzzled and stupid. 
At last, the young bird gathers sufficient courage 
to slide off its perch, and to give two or three wild 
flaps with its w'ings. In this way it manages to fly 
a few feet to another beam, the whole flock flying 
with it, and redoubling their twittering. When, 
by several trials of this kind, the young bird has 
learned how to use its wings, it flies out of the 
bam with its parents, and perches upon some tree 
or fence near the place where the old birds are in 
the habit of pursuing their insect food. 

Their work is now much lightened, for they are 
not compelled to make the journey to the bam 
with every fly which they capture, but feed the 
young near the hunting-ground. Soon the litde 
swallow becomes strong enough to accompany its 
parents, and although it does not yet do much 
hunting for itself, by watching the old birds, it 
gradually learns how to provide for its own wants. 
Whenever it perceives that one of its parents has 
captured an insect, it opens its mouth and flies near 
the old bird, which comes to meet it; and as the 
two pass each other in the air, the fly or grass¬ 
hopper is very dexterously transferred from the 
beak of the old to that of the young bird. 

Occasionally, a young swallow is so timid or lazy 
that it wfll not try to fly, but stays in its nest and 
compels its parents to feed it there until it h^ 
grown quite large and strong. At last, after the 



the chimney-swallow. 


old birds have done and said eveiything possibte 
to encourage it, without success, they push it out 
of the nest, and drive it from one perch W an¬ 
other, until it is fairly out of the bam, when 
usually finds no difficulty m flymg. 
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The chimney-swallow is another well-known bird, 
which builds its nest inside unused chimneys. The 
nest of this bird is somewjiat like that of the barn- 
swallow in shape, but is made of small sticks 
instead of mud. These sticks, like the little balls 
of mud, are fastened together by means of a glue¬ 
like substance which is formed in the mouth of the 
bird ; for almost all the birds which belong to the 
swallow family are able to secrete this glue, and 
make use of it in building their nests. 

The chimney-swallows are usually not abundant in 
the large cities, and so are met with there only now 
and then; but in small towns, and in the country', 
they are very common, and nearly every unused 
chimney has at least one nest The birds feed almost 
entirely upon insects, and when the young brood is 
hatched, the parents hunt for food by night as well 
as during the day; therefore you often may hear, in 
the middle of the night, the twittering of the young 


birds in the chimney when the old ones return to 
the nest with the insects which they have captured. 
Like the barn-swallows, the chimney-swallows are 
very sociable, and so many often build in the same 
chimney that the nests block up the flue and entirely 
stop the draft. When heavy and long-continued 
rains occur, the glue by which the nests are stuck on 
becomes softened, and the old birds striking against 
the nests while flying in and out, break them from 
their attachment to the bricks, so that they fall to 
the bottom of the flue. It is said that, in 1857, 
during a long season of wet, cold weather in June, 
four hundred and eighty of these birds, young and 
old, were precipitated down a single chimney in 
Woodbury, Connecticut. Sometimes the chimney- 
swallow and the barn-swallow build their nests 
in caves or hollow trees, but barns and chimneys 
are so much more safe and convenient, that they 
are almost always selected in preference. 



ANNETTA PLUMMER’S DIARY. 

By Abby Morton Diaz. 


My mother told me that it would be a good 
way for me to make believe that I am telling Miss 
Annetta Fourteen what happens every day. I 
asked my mother, “Will she be I? Will Miss 
Annetta Fourteen be the same I then that I am 
now when I am seven ? ” 

She said, “ She will be the same I, and she will 
not be the same I.” 

Then I asked my mother to tell me how I could 
be the same I, and not be the same I. She said, 
“ You are the same you that you were when you 
were a baby, and you are not the same you.” She 


said that if I were the very same you—no, the very 
same I—that I was when I was a baby, I should 
want a rattle to shake, and to be trotted, and to 
pat cakes ! 

That made me laugh out loud. 

Then my mother asked me if I should not like 
to read a little cunning diary, where Annetta Baby 
put down when she learned how to pat-a-cake, and 
when she jumped first time in a baby-jumper, and 
when she fell out of bed. And I said I should. 

I shall tell something now in my diary about poor 
little Banty White. She died this morning. She 
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had the pip. She was a little beauty. Oh, she 
was just as white as snow all over, and every one in 
the family loved her very much. She would come 
when we called her, and she knew her name. She 
had four chickens once, and once she had seven. 
They are sold. 

I cried when my Banty died. She was very cun¬ 
ning and very nice. My mother does not think it 
is foolish to cry for something like that She thinks 
it is foolish to cry when you can’t have things that 
you want, and when you cannot go to the places 
that you want to. My mother talks to me a great 
deal about Banty White. The Plaguer talks some. 
The Plaguer is my cousin Hiram. He is fifteen. 
He is very tall. He likes to plague us when we do 
not wish him to do so. He says “ Boo I ” in our 
ears when we do not know he is there. 

They counted four good things about Banty. 
Kind—that was one of the good things. My cat 
had three kittens, and two died. My cat had fits. 
They were running fits. And once she ran away. 
That was the last one she had, for she did not live 
much longer, and her little kitty was left without 
any mother. Banty White let the kitty come 
under her wings, and did not push it out She 
was kind to it a great many days. When she called 
her chickies to eat something, she wanted that 
kitty to come too, and she wanted the kitty to run 
under her wings when the chickies came under; 
and when the kitty did not come quick, she kept 
aying “ Cluck! cluck I cluck I ’*'till somebody put 
it under there. Then she kept still. 

Not quarrelsome. This makes two good things. 
When any other Banty ran to get the same crumble 
that she was going after, she did not fly at that 
other one. 

Not pick out the best. This makes three good 
^ngs. When anybody threw down corn, or 
crumbs, or bugs,—my father picked off squash- 
bugs to give to the hens,—she did not try to pick 
for the biggest one, and she did not either try to 
keep the best place for herself. The best hen-place 
is close to the back door. Banty White was tied to 
a stake there, but she was willing the other ones 
should have that good place, too. 

Not proud. Four good things. The Plaguer 
told me of this one. He said some hens are so 
proud when they lay eggfs that they go around 
cackling very loud, just as much as to say, See 


what I’ve done 1 I’ve done I” He said Banty 
White never made a very loud cackling. My 
mother said that she heard the boys “ cackle,” one 
day, when they had brought in some large sticks 
of wood. That made us laugh. Then she said 
she heard a little girl “ cackle,” one day, when she 
had picked more huckleberries than the others did. 
I know what little girl she meant. Me. 

One day, my father and my mother and myself 
went to see my aunt, and we stayed there all night, 
and Hiram put my Banty under a barrel to make 
her not want to sit, and he forgot she was under 
there, and she starved almost to death, because she 
had no food to eat. 

One day, when our great Shanghai hen wanted 
to sit, the Jimmyjohns went ’way into a comer of 
the hen-house and tried to get hold of her legs to 
pull her off, and she pecked them. ’Most every¬ 
body knows about the Jimmies now, I think, for 
they are only our two little twin boys who look 
just alike. One of the Jimmies held out a stick 
for her to bite, and so she did a little while; but 
she stopped biting that stick when he began to put 
out his other hand to take hold of her legs with, 
and pecked that hand. Then he threw sand in her 
face, so she could not see his hand; but she could. 
Then he threw some pine-needles that were on the 
ground in the hen-house; but they did not stop 
her from pecking that hand he was taking hold of 
her legs with. Then he put his straw hat on her 
head, so that she had to knock her head on the 
inside of it, and then they both took hold of her 
legs and pulled her off. This is a very funny story. 
They could not get out They let her go back 
agaifl. The button on the door of the hen-house 
turns itself around, and they had to stay shut up in 
there almost two hours. They hollered just as loud 
as they could, and then they cried, and then they 
pounded, and then they kicked the door, and then 
they did all these same things over again. When 
Hiram put the cow in the bam, he heard them 
pounding, and heard Snip barking. Snip was 
lying down outside, and sometimes he got up and 
barked. One day, the JimmjJohns went off in a 
boat, and it was bad weather, and they almost got 
drowned. This almost makes me cry—for then 
we could never, never see our little Jimmies any 
more! Oh ! w'hat should we do without our dear 
little Jimmies ? 
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THE NAUGHTY LITTLE EGYPTIAN. 

By Joel Stacy. 



“ever on ms BRONZ&D FACE HE WORE A LOOK OF GLEE." 


Long, long ago, in Egypt land, 

Where the lazy lotus grew. 

And the pyramids, though vast and grand, 
Were rather fresh and new. 

There dwelt an honored family. 

Called Scarabeus Phlat, 

Whose duty't was all faithfully 
To tend The Sacred Cat. 

They brought the water of the Nile 
To bathe its precious feet; 

They gjave it oil and camomile 
Whene’er it deigned to eat. 


With gold and precious emeralds 
Its temple sparkled o’er. 

And golden mats lay thick upon 
The consecrated floor. 

And Scarabeus Phlat himself— 

A man of cheerful mood— 

Held not his trust from love of pelf, 
For he was very good. 

He thought The Cat a catamount 
In strength and majesty; 

And ever on his bronzM face 
He wore a look of glee. 
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And Mrs. Scarabeus Phlat 
Was smiling, bright, and good; 

For she, too, loved The Sacred Cat, 

As it was meet she should. 

Never a grumpy syllable 
Came from this joyous pair; 

And all the neighbors envied them 
Their very jolly air. 

When Scarabeus went to find 
The Sacred Cat its store. 

The pretty wife he left behind 
Stood smiling at the door. 

He knew that sweetly, smilingly 
She’d welcome his return. 

And brightly on the altar stone 
The tended flame would burn. 

The Sacred Cat was different quite; 

No jollity he knew; 

But, spoiled and petted day and night. 
Only the crosser grew. 

Yet still they served him faithfully. 

And thought his snarling sweet; 

And still they fed him lusciously. 

And bathed his sacred feet. 

So far, so good. But hear the rest: 
This couple had a child, 

A little boy, not of the best,— 
Raraesis, he was styled. 

This little boy was beautiful, 

But soon he grew to be 

So like The Cat in manners,—oh ! 

'T was wonderful to see ! 

He might have copied Papa Phlat, 

Or Mamma Phlat, as well; 

And why he did n’t this or that 
No mortal soul could tell. 

It was n’t want of discipline. 

Nor lack of good advice. 

But just because he did n’t care 
To be the least bit nice. 

Besides, he noticed day by day 
How ill The Cat behaved, 


And how (whatever they might say) 

His parents were enslaved; 

And how they worshiped silently 
The naughty Sacred Cat. 

Said he, “ They ’ll do the same by me. 

If I but act like that.” 

At first the parents said: “ How blest 
Are we, to find The Cat 

Glow, humanized, within the breast 
Of a Scarabeus Phlat! ” 

But soon the neighbors, pitying. 

Whispered : “ ’T is very sad ! 

There’s no mistake,—that little one 
Of Phlat’s is very bad ! ” 

He snarled, he squalled from night till mom. 
And scratched his mother’s eyes. 

The Sacred Cat, himself, looked on 
In undisguised surprise. 

And here the record suddenly 
Breaks off. No more we know. 

Excepting this: That happy pair 
Soon wore a look of woe. 

Yes, then, and ever afterward, 

A look of pain they wore. 

No more the wife stood smilingly 
A-waiting at the door. 

No more did Scarabeus Phlat 
Display a jolly face; 

But on his brow such sadness sat 
It gloomied all the place. 

So, children, take the lesson in. 

And due attention give: 

No matter when, or where, or how. 
Mothers and fathers live; 

No matter be they Brown or Jones, 

Or Scarabeus Phlat, 

It grieves their hearts to see their child 
Act like a naughty cat. 

And Sacred Cats are well enough 
To those who hold them so; 

But—oh, take warning of the boy 
In Egypt long ago I 
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THE STARS IN JUNE. 

By Richard A. Proctor. 
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This month, two pairs of maps are given,— 
two northern and two southern,—partly because 
we wish to complete the set 
of twelve maps—one for each 
month—in the present volume ; 
but chiefly because the evenings 
are now getting long, and the 
stars must be looked for later. 

Thus, the first northern or 
southern map shows the stars 
as they are seen on June 21st at 
eight; but at that hour it is not 
dark enough then to see the 
stars. Now, the second northern 
or southern map shows the stars 
as they are seen on June 21st at 
ten o’clock. In July and Aug¬ 
ust, also, it will be well to have 
maps of the stars at later hours 
than eight or nine. In the first 
part of June, as you will see, 
the first pair of maps are still to 
be used; from June 5, at nine 
in the evening, the stars can be 
well seen. 

Taking the first northern map, 
we find the Guardians nearly 
above the pole. The Dipper has 
passed to the left, or west, of 
due north. The last star of the 
Great Bear’s tail is nearly over¬ 
head. Cassiopeia has passed 
below the pole toward the east, 
and the five bright stars of the 
constellation now make a strag¬ 
gling W close to the horizon, 
and very nearly upright. The 
festoon of stars belonging to the 
constellation Perseus is just visi¬ 
ble above the latitude of Phila¬ 
delphia, but better seen above 
the latitude of Boston. As far 
south as Louisville, the festoon 
at the hours named under the 
map is broken by the horizon; 
but half an hour earlier, can be 
well seen. In London, as you 
see by the map, we can at these hours see nearly 
the whole of Perseus; and also a large part of 
Andromeda,—a constellation which cannot be well 
seen within the range of our northern maps from 
any part of the United States. 


The constellation Perseus is one of the oldest. 
It belongs, with Cepheus, Cassiopeia, Andromeda, 


and Cetus (the Sea Monster), to a set which has 
been called the Cassiopeian group,—illustrating 
the story of the pride of Cassiopeia. I have already 
referred to the story itself, as not belonging to our 
subject here. But how the story found its way into 
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the heavens is one of the most mysterious ques¬ 
tions in the history of astronomy; and if the answer 
could be found, we should have made an important 
step toward determining what nation first studied 
the stars. A curious story is told by Wilford, in 
his Asiatic researches, about these constellations. 
Asking an Indian astronomer, he says, “ to show 
me in the heavens the constella¬ 
tion Antarmada,” he immedi¬ 
ately pointed to Andromeda, 
though I had not given him any 
information about it beforehand. 

He afterward brought me a very 
rare and curious work in San¬ 
scrit, which contained a chapter 
devoted to “ Upanachatras^'^ or 
constellations not in the zodiac, 

'•'with drawings of Capuja 
(Cepheus) and of Casyapi (Cas¬ 
siopeia) seated and holding a 
lotus-flower in her hand, of 
Aniarmada charmed with the 
fish beside her, and last, of 
Parasiea (Perseus), who, accord¬ 
ing to the explanation of the 
book, held the head of a mon¬ 
ster which he had slain in com¬ 
bat ; blood was dropping from 
it, and for hair it had snakes.” 

But whether the Indians bor¬ 
rowed from the Greeks, or the 
Greeks from the Indians, or 
both from some other source, 
we do not know. 

Perseus is represented as in 
Fig. I on page 566. Why, in¬ 
stead of a sword, the Rescuer 
should carry a weapon which 
looks like a reaping-hook, de¬ 
ponent sayeth not,—not know¬ 
ing. Admiral Smyth remarks, 
that in an ancient MS. of the 
astronomical poet Aratus in the 
British Museum, with drawings 
made, it is supposed, in the 
reign of Constantine, Perseus 
is represented with no other 
drapery than a light scarf, hold¬ 
ing the head of Medusa in his 
left hand and a singular hooked 
and pointed weapon in the right. 

In the middle ages, an earnest 
e ort was made to dismiss Perseus and Medusa’s 
Jead in favor of David with the head of Goliath, 
out the attempt failed. 

The Cluster on the sword hand of Perseus (see 

e northern map, also) can be seen easily with the 


naked eye. This cluster should be examined with 
a small telescope, by all who possess, or can beg 
or borrow one. Nothing more wonderful exists in 
the heavens than this splendid cluster. In the 
middle there is a beautiful coronet of small stars. 

Although Algol, in the head of Medusa, cannot 
be seen in America, where shown, the horizon of 


Boston passing high above it, yet as its place will 
soon be learned when once the festoon of stars in 
Perseus {fij d, a, y, and v) is known, we may take 
this opportunity of describing this remarkable star. 
It shines most of the time as a star of the third 
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magnitude. During two days, fourteen hours, it The star loses half its brightness for about a quar- 
retains this brightness, then, in the course of three ter of an hour out of nearly sixty-nine hours, and 
hours and a quarter, it is reduced to the fourth remains in all only six hours and three-quarters 
magnitude. It remains thus faint for about a below its full brightness. Now, if one side or part 
quarter of an hour, and then in the course of three of a sun were less bright than the rest, to such a 
hours and a quarter it gradually recovers its usual degree that, when that side was looked at, the sun 



luster. This regular change is accounted for by 
some astronomers “ by supposing the body of the 
star to rotate on an axis, having parts of its surface 
not luminous.” It is singular that Sir W. Herschel 
and others who have given this explanation should 
not have noticed how it fails when put to the test. 


shone with only half the luster of its other side, 
then the sun would be certainly quite half the time 
below its full brightness, and probably longer. Try 
the experiment with an orange. Peel off so much 
of one side that when you look at that side about 
half is peeled and the other half unpeeled, and 
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suppose the unpeieled part of the orange made 
intensely bright and the peeled part dark. Now, 
let the orange spin steadily on an axis, either 
thrusting a stick through it, or hanging it by a 
thread. You will find the peeled part remains 
wholly in view for (roughly) about a third part of 


tenth part. This could never happen. The only 
possible explanation seems to be this,—that there 
is a great dark orb, like our earth, only very much 
larger, traveling around that distant sun, once in 
about sixty-nine hours, and coming between that 
sun and us once in each circuit. It must be large 
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an entire turning, and partly in view nearly twice 
as long. This is very unlike what is observed in 
the case of Algol, whose dark part, on the theory 
we are considering, would remain wholly in view 
only about a three-hundredth part of an entire 
turning, and more or less in \'iew only about a 


enough to cut off about half that sun’s light, and 
must travel at such a rate that the partial eclipses 
which it causes last nearly seven hours at a time 
fi-om beginning to end. 

The discovery that Algol changes in brightness 
in this strange way is commonly supposed to be- 
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long to late times; but I think the name of the 
star shows that the astronomers of old knew all 
about this star’s changes of luster. You see from 
Fig. I how the star adorns the head of the Gorgon 



FIG. I. 


Medusa^ borne by Perseus, which was supposed to 
possess the power of turning to stone every living 
creature that looked upon it. The Arabian name 
Algol is the same as Al-ghul^ the monster or 
demon. And to this star most evil influences were 
attributed by astrologers. All this seems to show 
that the old astronomers had found out how omi¬ 
nously the star looks upon our system, slowly wink¬ 
ing upon us from out the depths of space. 

Turning to the southern skies, we find Virgo 
(the Virgin) now the ruling zodiacal constellation. 
Last month, she shared the honor with Leo (the 
Lion). Both these constellations are larger than 
others of the twelve which form the zodiac,—the 
two together, instead of covering about sixty de¬ 
grees of the sun’s path (one-sixth of his circuit), 
covering fully eighty degrees, or between a fourth 
part and a fifth part. The next two—the Scales 
and the Scorpion—together, scarcely cover forty 
degrees, instead of covering about thirty degrees, 
or a twelfth part of the zodiac, apiece. Nothing 
need be added to what I said last month about 
Virgo, and her bright star Spica. Libra (the 
Scales) I shall speak about presently. 

The fine constellation Bootes (the Herdsman) is 
seen above Virgo. He is too high, however, for 
you readily to recognize his figure. At New 
Orleans, indeed, and other places far south, about 
as much of his frame is on the northern as on the 
southern side of the point overhead. The bright 
star Arcturus is a very noted one. According to 
the measurement of its light by Sir J. Herschel, it 
is the brightest star north of the celestial equator, 
though to the unaided eye, Vega, in the Lyre, and 
Capella, in the Charioteer, seem equally conspicu¬ 
ous. The heat which reaches us from this star 


has been measured, and is found to be equal to 
about as much heat as would be received from a 
three-inch cube, full of boiling water, at a distance 
of 383 yards ! 

Low down toward the south you see the stars of 
the Centaur and Lupus (the Wolf). But it is only 
from the latitude of New Orleans that the bright 
stars marking the fore-feet of this constellation can 
be seen. The stars of the Cross marked in former 
times the hind-feet. You can easily sec how the 
figure was imagined,—the stars 0 and i marking 
the shoulders, and i, 2, 3 and 4 the head, of the 
human^ part of the Centaur; while the back of the 
horse extended from C lo y, <t, and c5. He was 
represented as bearing the body of the wolf upon 
a spear, apparently by way of offering it as a suit¬ 
able sacrifice upon the altar, Ara,—a constellation 
which a little later comes into view in the south 
from places as far south as New Orleans. 

But now let us take the second northern and 
southern maps for this month,—that is, let two 
hours be supposed to have passed, the summer 
sky darkening, and the stars in these later maps 
coming into view in the places shown. 

In the northern map, you see that the Guardians 
have passed over to the left, or west, of due north. 
The Dipper now has its top—from d to a —nearly 
perpendicular to the horizon. The Cameleopard 
is below the pole. The solitary star marked 2, 
near the fore-foot of the Giraffe, belongs to the 
Lynx, a constellation of small stars, set by Hevelius 
in this barren region of the heavens. The constel¬ 
lation Perseus has nearly passed from below the 
pole close by the horizon, and a part of Auriga is 
taking its place. But the bright star, Capella, 
which is the glory of this constellation, is'beneath 
the horizon at the hours named below the second 
northern map, for all places south of the horizon of 
Boston, and even for two degrees or so north of 
that horizon. 

It is toward the south that at present the heavens 
present the most glorious display. The contrast, 
in fact, between the northern and southern skies is 
very strange. Toward the north, the region below 
the pole shows (in America) not a single star above 
the fourth magnitude. Toward the south, the 
corresponding region (that is, the region extending 
some 40 degrees from the horizon) is singularly 
rich in large stars, chief among them being Antares 
(the Heart of the Scorpion), and perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the red stars. The word Antares 
means, in fact, “ the rival of Mars.” You will have 
an opportunity this year, in August and Septem¬ 
ber, of observing whether Antares can really be 
said to rival in ruddiness or in splendor the planet 
of war when at his brightest. 

Libra, which by rights should hold sway as the 
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southern zodiacal constellation one month out of 
the twelve, has passed the south at the time shown 
in the southern map. The sign Libra has thirty 
degrees, like the rest, and probably the original 
constellation had its due extension. A foolish story 
is told by Servius to the effect that the original 
Chaldean zodiac had only eleven signs, and that 
Libra was made out of the claws of Scorpio. But 
there is ample evidence to show that both the sign 
and constellation Libra belonged to the earliest 
Chaldean and Egyptian zodiacs. 

The figures of the Scorpion, Ophiuchus (the 
Serpent-Bearer), with his serpent, besides parts of 



PIG. 2. 


Hercules (head, arm and club), Libra (the Scales), 
Sagittarius (the Archer), and Lupus (the Wolf), are 
shown in Fig. 2. 

The large constellation Ophiuchus is not specially 
interesting. It has been supposed by some to 


represent ^Esculapius, and by others to be another 
celestial Hercules. Novidius insists that it pre¬ 
figured the miracle of St. Paul and the viper, in 
which case the Maltese viper was considerably 
magnified in anticipation. The figure is a very 
absurd one, the legs being singularly feeble. But 
it must be admitted he is awkwardly placed. The 
serpent is quite enough to occupy his attention, yet 
a scorpion is ready'*to sting one leg and to pinch 
the other. The club of Hercules may be meant 
for the serpent, and the arrow of the Archer for the 
scorpion, but they seem to threaten the Serpent- 
Bearer at least as much. 

In the constellation Corona Borealis, a star 
marked T will be noticed. Here no star can now 
be seen; but in May, 1866, one blazed out here 
very brightly, and, though it soon faded in luster, 
it is still visible with a telescope. Like the star 
which blazed out lately in the constellation Cygnus, 
this one was found to be shining with the light of 
glowing hydrogen gas. At its brightest it ap¬ 
peared as a star of the second magnitude. Its 
present luster is but about one-eight-hundredth 
part of that 

You will notice toward the left, or east, of due 
south, just outside the limits of the second southern 
map for this month, a star much brighter than any 
—even Antares or Arcturus—which has yet been 
shown in these maps. It is not, however, a fixed 
star, but a planet,—the prince of all the planets,— 
Jupiter. It will be an interesting exercise for the 
young observer to track this wandering star among 
the fixed stars until next month, when 1 hope, with 
the editor’s permission, to make a few remarks 
about the planet. 

The ecliptic (the sun’s path among the stars) 
still tends downward in both the southern maps. 
The place marked ia in the first southern map is 
that reached by the sun moving in the direction 
shown by the arrow on or about October 10, when, 
passing from the sign Libra, he enters the sign 
Scorpio, of which in. is the symbol. The place 
marked ; in the second southern map is that 
reached by the sun on or about November 22d, 
when he enters the sign Sagittarius, of which / is 
the symbol. 
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TONY’S LETTER. 


Peter was a funny little boy, who had a dog named Tony. This dog 
was all covered with long shaggy hair, which hung down over his eyes 
and his mouth, and made him look very wise. But Tony was not as wise 
as he looked, and he did not know as much as little Peter thought he knew. 

Peter was only three years old. He did not know all the alphabet, but 
he knew what letters spelled his own name. 

Peter was very fond of what he called “ writing letters.” He would 
scribble all over a piece of paper, and then fold it up and get his sister Emily 
to write on it the name of one of the family, or else of one of the neighbors. 
Then Peter would carry it to that person; and he very often got a written 
answer, which Emily would read to him. Sometimes these answers had 
candy in them, which pleased Peter very much. 

One day, Peter wrote a long letter to his dog Tony. When he gave 
it to him, Tony took it in his mouth and carried it to the rug in front of 
the fire in the sitting-room. There he laid it down, and put his nose to 
it. Then he laid himself down, with his head on the letter, and shut his 
eyes. He was sleepy, and he found that the letter was not good to eat 


Peter was very glad to see Tony do this, for he thought he had read 
the letter and was thinking what he should say when he answered it 

So little Peter said, “ Tony shall write me an answer to my letter,” and 
he ran into his grandma’s room, to ask for a pencil. She was not there, 
but on the table there was some paper, and an inkstand with a quill pen 
in it. His grandma always used a quill pen. 

So Peter took a big sheet of paper and the inkstand with the pen in 
it Then he saw his grandma’s spectacles on the table, and he thought he 
would take these too, as Tony might write better if he had spectacles on. 

Peter waked Tony, who was fast asleep by this time, and made him 
hold his head up. Peter put the spectacles on Tony, and laid the paper 
before him. Then he set the inkstand down, close to his right paw. 

“ Now, Tony,” said Peter, “ you must write me a letter.” 

Tony looked at the little boy, but he did not take the pen. 

“There, Tony!” said Peter. “There’s the ink and the pen. Don’t 


you see them ? ” And he pushed the inkstand against Tony’s paw. 

The dog gave the inkstand a tap with his paw, and over it went 1 
“Oh! cried Peter. “You naughty dog! Upsetting grandma’s ink- 
stand !” And he picked up the inkstand as quickly as he could. Some of 
the ink had run out on the paper, but none of it had gone on the carpet 
Peter took off Tony’s spectacles, and drove him away; and then, with 
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what he called the ‘‘tail” of the quill pen (by which he meant the feather 
end), he spread the ink about on the paper. 

Then he took the paper up by a corner, and carried it to his mother. 


TONY. 

“ Mamma !” said he, “See the letter Tony wrote to me. He upset the 
inkstand, but none of the letter runned off on the carpet! ” 

Tony never wrote another letter, and that was the last time that little 
Peter meddled with his grandma’s pen and ink. 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 





would like to see more well people tiVing it on 
week-days—that’sail.” ' ^ 

“ Humph ! ” said John Salters. You know a 
heap—you do ! ” 

“ The Deacon does, anyhow,” answered Bob, 
meekly “You can’t get around that.” 


ASTRAGALOI. 

Dear Tack : In Uie April numl 
paragraph about children in Pomp 
calling them “ Astragaloi.” It ala 
the small joint bones of sheep. So 1 
means an ankle-bone, might have 
Would Jack kindly tell me ?—Your 

Certainly. Exactly so. Jack has n’t the least 
doubt of it, Nellie. In fact, I am sure the dear 
Little Schoolma’am would say that the sheep bones 
used by the little ancients in the game undoubtedly 
were those which correspond with the ankle-bones 
of man. But to find these sheep ankle-bones 
you ’ll have to be sharp, or you ’ll look in the 
wrong place, may be. There’s a study known as 
“ Comparative Anatomy ” which will throw light 
on this matter, if you wish to pursue it further. 


ber of St. Nicho;.as ^erc was a 
»eii playing with Jack-stones, and 
0 mentioned their being made of 
1 thought XhayAsiraeMHs, which 
some connection with Astrag^oL 
constant reader, Nklue F. 


'What is so rare as a day in June ? Then, if 
ever, come perfect days. I believe some great 

bless you ! 

the Dirts have sung it every summer since the 
world began ; so it is doubly true and doubly new 
—for the very truest and newest thing in the 
universe is the glad note of a bird when summer 
comes. 

There is something that your Jack loves nearly 
as well, though, and that is the laugh of a happy 
young heart. ® ““FFy 

So laugh out, my children—laugh and be happy, 
m these sweet, warm days; and when the flowers 
nod brightly to you, as they will, and the grass 
whispers softly, and the whole earth seems to sS 

Be glad, glad, 

glad—and keep your hearts in tune ! ^ 

the DEACON’S CONUNDRUM. 

Deacon Green to a group of red- 
cheeked fellows the other day, “I never see a 

that bke you, 

that 1 don t say to myself, ‘ here’s a chance for 

practical religion.’ Do you know the reason? ” 
in a brelth. ?" “^ed three of the boys 

who'hti’^ It 'IJtS 

toSru“‘‘ "It « « 

wanted oJ^ and 

of’tSows.'**'^^ °"e 

sol' foC’’t’hit:f ^“'’.King. “He meant that 
SunLv, anH^f ^ religion is intended only for 
bundajs and for sick people, and the D^con 


,, . Peekskill, N. V'. 

talking the other evening in a drag 
medicine to be done up. And I 
S Randolph County, Illinois, they were 

rasing castor-oil beans at the rate of twelve bushels to the acre. It 
made me shudder. Don’t you think it is dreadful ? 

Yours truly, Robbie N. 


A STOCKING REVIVAL. 

All through the last winter and spring there 
seems to have been a great stir anjong the stock- 
ings. They have come out in all sorts of colors 
and almost all sorts of patterns. Here, many a 
time this past spring, the dead meadows have 
looked as if they were full of flowers by reason of 
the children skipping around with their red and 
blue stnped legs. Even the little boys made me 
think of scarlet-runners, and the Johnn\'-jump-ups 
were out in great variety. 

Whether it was on this account or not, I do not 
know, but the other day the Little Schoolma’am 
began to talk to the children about stockings, tell¬ 
ing them that in the old, old time the people wore 
them made of cloth. Up to the days of Henry VIII., 
^e said, they were made out of ordinary cloth. 
The king’s own were formed of yard-wide taffeta, 
and it was only by chance that he might obtain a 
I^r of silk hose from Spain. Then she read some¬ 
thing from an old book, which, perhaps, you may 
like to hear. In fact, the children were so delighted 
with it that they begged the dear Little School¬ 
ma’am to send it to St. Nicholas; and, if she 
has done so, I will thank the editors to put it ia 
right here. 

“ ♦ * « Henry VHI.’s son, Edward VI., 

raceived as a g^eat present from Sir Thomas 
Gresham ‘a pair of long Spanish silk stockings.’ 
For some yeara longer, silk stockings continued to 
be a great rarity. ‘ In the second year of Queen 
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Elizabeth,' says Stow in his Chronicle, ‘her silk- 
woman, Mistress Montague, presented her majesty 
with a pair of black knit-silk stockings for a New- 
Year’s gift; the which, after a few days’ wearing, 
pleased her highness so well that she sent for 
Mistress Montague and asked her where she had 
them, and if she could help her to any more, who 
answered, saying: “I made them very carefully 
of purpose only for your majesty, and seeing these 
please you so well, I will presently set more in 
hand.” “ Do so,” quoth the queen, “ for indeed 
I like silk stockings so well, because they are pleas¬ 
ant, fine and delicate, that henceforth I will wear 
no more cloth stockings.'” 

“And from that time to her death the queen 
wore no more cloth hose, but only silk stockings.” 


SCHOOL-LUNCHEONS. 

(A Letter front the Little Schoolma'am.) 

Dear Jack: You were so good in March as to let me “have a 
say” on the subject of school-luncheons. Now I want to have 
another,—a short one. May I? (Of course she may. Bless her!) 
Dozens and dozens of answers have come to my letter, girls and boys, 
and it was like a geography lesson just to read them; for they were 
sent from all parts of tne coun^',—California, and Maine, and 
Oregon,—New York, Illinois, Minnesota, Mississippi, the Rocky 

Mountains, Kansas, Ohio,-and a good many other places which 

I have n’t breath to mention. I don^t think I ever realized before 
how far our dear St. Nicholas travels, or what numbers of small 
friends he has in far-away places across the prairies and among the 
hill-tops, as well as nearer home. Well, dear lx>ys and girls, thank 
you all. Your letters were very interesting, and just what I wanted. 
One of these days I shall write you a long answer, and say what I 
think about your luncheons and luncheons in general, and how they 
may be improved, and made more attractive and nourishing without 
too much trouble to the kind mammas who put them ud. But I 
wont do this now, because vacation-time is near, and tne lunch- 
baskets are about to be stored away for the summer, and your heads 



A GRAND SAIL IN A CIRCULAR BOAT. 


A CIRCULAR BOAT. 

Dear Jack-in-the-Pulpit : I want to tell you of something that 
1 MW m San Francisco, which ought to be introduced in other cities 

* j*-^®** are boys and girls,—I suppose most cities have boys 
and girls,—and that is the “ circular boat.” It can be introduced in 
any grounds where a citcular lake can be made, and supplied with 

ather naturdly or artificially. 

The boat of which I send you a picture is in Woodward's Garden, 
Francisco, and you can’t imamne what fun it is to sail in it. 

• P’9**”* explains it better than I can. I need only say, that the 
inside run of the boat looks over the water, and the outside rim looks 
over the land; there being only just enough ^ce, between the out¬ 
side run of the boat and the land, to enable the boat to move easily. I t 
Ls proinded with sails to catch all the wind there may ^ to send it 
around; and, ^ides this, every fellow may take an oar if he chooses, 
htmeuraes hired men row. 

they might put fish in this lake, and let the boys try their luck at 
catching them, but it would n’t be quite fair to the fish, I suppose. 

i am that if such things as ttiis were to be introduced in other 
towns, they would be very popular,—among us boys, at least,—and 
uie girls would like them, b^use there is no danger of shipwreck. 

i mu^ tell you that, as nearly as I can remember, it is a flat- 
oottomed boat about three feet and a half wide, and that the diameter 
01 the entire lake is about forty feeL Sometimes the boat goes very 
sometimes very slowly, but that only adds to the variety. 
nopiBg that you will copy my picture and print this note, I am 
yours truly, " ^ Edward C. D. 


are full of other things,—as they ought to be,—^wilh a pleasant sum¬ 
mer before you: and if we had our talk now, it would Just go into 
one of your ears and out at the other. So I will wait till a little 
before school begins again. .... 

Meantime, let me specially thank all of vou whose initials are 
given below, for your frank and straightforwara letters,—though ev<^ 
word, from every one of the dear ^^T. Nicholas crowd, is heartily 
welcomed by your affectionate Little Schoolma’am. 


K. U., M. B., J. B., M. U., M. C. H., A. M. K., M. K., 
A.H. W., F.W., G. H., M. E, G. B., A. S., A.ES., K. M. F., 

H. D. F., E K. B., M. M. C., K. C. W., “Mattie,” L. A. J., 

H. B.S.. C. W. R., J. B. H., H. K. C.. O. G., J. G. W.. Daisy 
andAphraM , L. L. P., S F. P , H. M H., M.C.C., E.T., 

J. B. F., G. H. C, A. E P., R. D. H., M. C, A. McC., 

M.(;.McC., S.D. M., S.G., S. C, M. R., G. W. S.. W.W. B , 
A. M., C. M. S., C. M. A., M. F., L. F. G.. J. B. H , “Bob 
White,” F. M., L.P.R., T. M S., J. B., F. G. E, H. M. A., 
G. M. M., M. C. L., S. W. B., E L., C. R.. C. W , E. Y. M., 
M. S. C. M. C , L P., M. C. W., A. C. T., E B., L. G.C, 

G.J., E B. P., A.H. B., S.S. R., F. E, E H. H., A F. H., 

M. H. B., J. ES., T. G., N. G. W.. S. W., B. F., ‘‘B. B., 

“ G. E H.," A. H. A., G. H. D., F. G. M., P. M. (no addrcM), 
“Gulick.” “Perry,” E F. G., B. L., N. W., M. W., L. F., 
E S., H. C., B. E G., .S. B. F., A. H. E, M. F. B., K W., 
Lulu G., E O’C., T O’C.. N. E S., H. G. N . A. T P., 

K. McG., L. E, H. C, M. T. A., A. F. A., G. T. W., Kmie 
and Annie M., Rudolph A., W. T. S., R. M L., Fredencka W., 
P.T. S., N. T. U., H.J. B., W.J. G. 
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YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE DESERTED HOUSE. 

A Sonnet. 

Thbkr by the roadside stands the queer old house. 
Deserted it has been for many years; 

And when one enters first one has strange fears 
Of what may be inside. But not a mouse 
Raises its tiny head, or hides, afraid; 

And the sole sound through the d«p stillness heard, 

Is the shrill chirping of a mother-bird. 

Who right above the door her nest has made. 

While through ba^ lonely rooms my way I wend, 

I feel a kind of pity for the thing. 

Left thus alone, like to some fallen king. 

Deserted both by enemy and friend. 

But life is short; so gently close the gate. 

And leave the house to mercy and to fate 

W. H. (aged 13). 


A FAIRY STORY. 

There was once a little rirl, named Charlotte, who was very dis¬ 
orderly, never putting anything in its right place. One day a fairy 
came into her room and asked her why she kept her room in such 
disorder. 

Lottie answered : “ Paul says, that it makes no difference where 
you put things so long as you know where to find them.” 

“ Ah, well,” said the fs^, “ you believe what Paul says, do you? 
We will soon find if he is rignt” 

Then the fairy waved her wand over Charlotte’s head, touched her 
eyes and ears, hands and feet, making them all change places, and 
Im poor Charlotte alone. 


Charlotte was very much surprised to find she could not see in 
front of her, but could see very distinedy on both sides of the room; 
she then began crying; and tr^g to put her hand up she was much 
more surprised to find it was her foot; she then discovered that het 
eyes and ears, hands and feet had changed places. 

She found it was very inconvenient for her foot to be there instead 
of her hand; but she mimaged to get hold of her handkerchief with 
her toes, and on putting it up to her head, wiped her eyes where her 
ears ought to be. 

She attempted to walk, but could not stand, for her hands were 
on the floor uutcad of her feet. 

She then cried very hard, and said. What shall I do ? I cannot 
walk, I cannot even crawl straight ahead, for I c^not see straight 
before me; I cannot eat, for how can I hold my knife and fork, f^w 
I see the use of having things in their right places.” 

Just then Paul came in, asking for the garden seeds she helped 
him gather yesterday, but he was perfectly Ixrwildered when he saw 
her in this condition. He asked her who did all this ? Then Lottie, 
still oying, told him that it was the fairy. 

Said Lottie: ” 1 know where my eyes and ears, hands and feet 
are, but as they are now they are ofno use to me. If they were only 
in their right places how glad I would be I 

“ If I only had my hands where they ought to be I would always 
put things in their right places.” 

Then the fairy, who had been invisible all this time, suddenly 
appeared, and waved her wand over poor Charlotte's head, touched 
her eyes, ears, hands and feet, and tney all went instantly to their 
right plains. 

After that, Charlotte always remembered to have a place for every¬ 
thing and everything in its right place. 

Paul also improved his ways, and always put hoe, rake and seeds 
where they ought to be, for he was afraid if he did not the fairy might 
make him a visit Alice R. (aged 11). 



THE PETERKINS AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

(Drawn by a Young Contributor, to illustrate the story in S T. Nicholas for February, 1877.) 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


Alice Broome sends us a translation of the French story “ C^le 
et LiJu,” that was printed in the April number, and adds: ** I think 
that in the article on ‘ Curious Customs of Easter' the writer should 
have mentioned the custom of rolling eggs down the terrace of the 
Capitol at Washington on Easter Monday.” 

Our correspondent will find a full account of this interesting custom 
in St. Nicholas for April 1875, under the title “ Fred’s Easter Mon¬ 


day.” From it she will learn how Fred, enticed by the beautiful 
spring weather and by George Washington Dayspring, a “darkie" 
boy, went to the Capitol, gared at the building, its pictures and 
statues, helped, with hundreds and hundreds of other children, to 
roll the pretty, colored, boiled eggs down the terraces and eat them 
when broken, and then roll themselves down hill and have all manner 
of splendid fun, in which even some of the grown-ups joined. 
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Trahslations of the Fimch story of et Lulu” 

previous to April x8th, from Lulu A. waicu^n, A>ta Ro^ 
^ T C^bershai^ Julia Lathers, Jessie Pnnglc, ^nj. Mr^l, 
SSii R SrSfc J«si. P«.body. H«d. K. C^«. 

Re^lds, Lottie Upham. Uly Groomc, Eveline ^wne, M. L Cox, 
Alice Bates. LizzieJC Tapley. AUc. B^e. 
Sa Hussey Lamberton, Martha B. Beck, Jessie p. Lo^h, 
Perry. F. J. P«».«, WiUon RodchOl R« 
Mabel Cutler. John B. Sedgwick, Louisa Andcr»n, Maggie 
FBUdk, Junius E. B=J, Edith Monroe Pollard, 
leannie Moore. Mary Brown. Annie M. Horton. Fninc» M. Wi^ 
iTE^T’sha^jnliaH. George. Udie V. B. 
tt Townsend, Fannie Freeman. Laura C. 

Constance Smith, Alice M. Cobb. Hattie C. Fernal^ ^ M 
LouiseCross, Harry A. Hall. Ella F. Truitt, Nelhe M. MU 

Robinson. Frankie EngUsh. Mary B^on. 

Mack, Clara Chessborough, Elsie S. Adams, Emily Kent, 
wSghunan Walker. Persifor F. Gibson. A. B. W-, Katherme H^U- 
,on. A. S. DiUon, Mabel S. Fay, Nel^ Ch^, ® 

Chase. Kathleen Croasdale, “One of the Lule 
-HiU, May Parker, Ida Travis, Louis Tnbus, Aline J 

Harriette Woodruff, Alice S. Millard, Jennie Sp«ce, M^ A. Go^ 
PhiHp Stanley Abbot. Annie M. Sloan. Helen Green. Al*ce C. 

“WinnieWoodbme and Ruth Rivulet, C^eLDinzcy. Al^, 

(“No A\ame”). AUce B. Bullions, Mamie S. Lifter. J^e R ^d, 
Virginia L. Hopkins. Minnie T. Bymgton. S^he E. M^l^t«, 
Win Parker, Geo. W. Pepper. Agnes and Margie La^“' ^ 

Romaine M. Stone, “ Mignonne,” Fannie ^ ^ ’ 

Emily Buckley Newbold, Amy L. Massey, Mane 
ESza H. Tyson, Mamie Baldwin, Norman L. An*er, LUlie Kmt, 
James E\kmey. Jr.. A. L. Cameron, Minnie K WMdo. Adie 
Guerber, Florence Satterlce. Marie Wright, 

Spencer, Madge Wilson, Jennie D. V. Brown, Mu^ Park, M^e 
W. Stanwood, Bessie Van Rensselaer, Ellie L. 

Duane, Ethel R. Wrighdngton, Merritt L. Stewa^ Mmnic M. Wsd- 
ling, Constance Grand Pierre, LiUie L. Proton, Anme S. 

Gertie SiHiman, Alice S. Moody, Annie Hatch and 

Annie S. Knox. Anna R Newbold, Lizzie fd Emnaa 

Mbtum, A. W. Cutting, May Clare Burtsell, C A. 

dote Brooks, Clara McChesney, “ Abbott, Jnr., LouiM, J.. 

Brewin of Giggleswick. Yorkshire, and Came A. 

don, England: and Beulah M. Hachcr, of Geneva, Switzerland. 

A HEW correspondent, A. W. G., sends us the foUowing: 

THE RULERS OF THE WORLD TO-DAY. 

Dem Pedro Second ranks, by wrth. 

Among the wisMt kinp of earth; 

RuKng with a liberal hand 
O’er Brazil, well-fovored land. 

Cold Siberia’s frozen coasts, 

Trans-Caucasia’s nnanly hosts. 

Tributary from afer 
Unto Alexander are— 

Of the Russias mighty Czar. 

Prusria’s king extends his sway 
O’er a mighty realm to-day. 

Frederick WtUiam First is he. 

Emperor of GemtiMy. . 

ThiTthe scheme Count Bismarck planned. 

One united Fatheriand. 

Austria’s emperor still lem^s 
King of wide Hungarian plains. 

O’er Vienna's gardens gay 
Francis Josepfi « banners sway. 

Battling for their native mountains. 

Proudly have the SwitzOT stood. 

Meet me crimson of their l^ner 
For their patriot brotherhooa 
O’er the land of William Tel^ 

Now Herr Herzog ruleth well 

Abdul Hamid, Othman’s sword 
Wields, as Turkey’s present lord. 

Athens, oft in song rehears^. 

Owns as ruler George the First, 


Fair Italia’s sunny realm 
Nevermore shall tyrants wh^ 

On her seven hills enthroned. 

Shall again her powCT be owned. 

Gone the sway of priest and pope 
Victor Emanuel is her hope. 

Stilled the Carlists’ • 

Dumb the cannon, sheathed the sttei, 
Over Spain, late rent and sundered. 
Reigns Alfonso of Castile. 

Louis First maintains his rank 
In Lisbon, on the Ta^s tenk. 

France has Marshal McMahan — 
Gone the proud Napoleon. 

Belgium has Leopold / 

Ho^d, William, as of old. 

On the andent Vikings’ throne, 
Christian Ninth now reigns alone, 
And the Norsemen monarch call 
Oscar, crowned in Odin s ban. 

On Britannia’s kingdom yet, 

Lo! the sun doth never set 
There Victoria reigns serene,— 
Noble mother, honored queen. 

Here at home the people rdgn; 

Ours no crown, or courtly team. 

Now the patriot Hayes doA stand 
Highest servant of our land. 


[ send a “that” 


Providence, R. I. 
sentence that I think beats 


Dear Jack: 

pareed yMerday was not tnai tnu. » Stahi-ev. 

Ddavrare Water Gap, P^ 

Dbar JACKI 1 With to male m. addino. to your rntrel. on 6ve 

“ Sid*”^mg of tint -that,' that Umt -Umf that that 

boy wrote w^ a conj“«cnon. succession.— Yours truly. 

Thus I write seven that s m succeas ^ Graves. 

Tvkmie C Kino : Your letter interested us very much, and, in o^ 
opinion, the book th« triB beat anawm yur mq^, »d W 
^ce at the prerent «age of Apple^n & Co It i. 

Style," by HeAett Spencer, •:“«“^^/^V^~mpr.hended 
’"n'lrr.rnldrecomn.end Aeboolheardly 
to all students of English componuon. 

Germantown, March 3, 

Dear St. Nichols;. I was thought 

My grandma my room and cared for ^ 

it would help to an^e leaves all turned yellow, 

Sd it had the scarlet fever. Ho plants^ke^di^ 

(nine years old). 

WuMreadyharet^vedanu^^fJe^^^^^^Cpi^' 

mtdwe Aink Aat all our readere * Aere 

month, occasionally enga^ m the of the many pleas- 

• .u,.nmp« in hand, will find it mnongAeforemore of the many p 

ures which our summer evemngs afford. 

When too late to ®°r*®‘ ItoI*^*Gold NaiU” 

who made t of the article shows that the cattf- 

had made a mistake. Hie tea chrysalis upon the wild 
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^ , Fairyland, March 24,1877. 

My Very Dear Jacki I believe I can help you out of that diflfi- 
cuity concerning the birds’ motto—Z,«jr mea dux. It means. Light 
IS my leader. Don’t you think that fits? I think it is just the thmg 
for the dear little birds, who, as you say, love the sunlight so much. 

It is time now to go to our ball, so good-bye —Very aG^tionately, 

“Queen Mab.” 


H^odate, Japan, July 4, 1876. 
please find a little child-song ren¬ 
te^. Of course, it has no intrinsic merit; but I 


Dear St. Nichola.s: _ 

dcred from the Japanese. Of course, it has no intrinsic merit: but I 
fancied that my American cousins might like to know what songs 
their almond-ey^ sistere sing. I inclose photograph of a little 
Japanese girl and her doll.—Very respectfully yours, F. B. H. 


r* o XT Haven, Cl, Nov. 24, 1876 

Dear St. Nicholas : Here is a curious problem in alg^ra dkat I 
should like to have somebody explain. 

It can be proved that any number equals any other number. For 
example, let it be required to prove that 7 = 2: 


Now 49 — 63 = — 14 
and 4 — 18 = — 14 




49 —63 = 4 — 18, 
or 49 — 9(7) =4—9(2). 

.Adding to both members of the equation, we have: 


A JAPANESE CHILD-SONG. 



Dear! oh dear! 

What do I hear 
There at the pantry door? 

Gon / Goh / 

The mouse is gnawing. 

Scrambling and pawing, 
s never a doubt about that rat. 

But always a doubt about my cat. 

At set of sun 
She's on the run. 

Till—hie ! ho! 

'T is cock-crow; 

Or she crccfs away 
(The little sinner) 

At midnight gray. 

And never comes back 
Till break of day; 

But she never forgets 
To want her dinner, 

^^Choppa Chop-pi}* 

Come here! come here! 

If you U only catch those naughty rats, 

I U gfw you a feast for the best of cats, 
now ! You think. 

If the sea IS bad. 

Your fiivorite fish 
Cannot be had; 

But I *U bustle about. 

And find some trout 
C^pd/ Ckop-fif 
Dont yqu hear? 

Cb*/ Gon/ 

Run, my dear.** 

“Chop-pi” is the Japanese “ cat-call,*’ like “Kitty. Kitty.’* 


49 — 9 ( 7 ) +V =4 — 9 ( 2 ) +V. 

^w, since both members are perfect squares, extracting the square 
7 -t = 

omitting g from both members, then 7=2, which was to be proved. 

Other Examples. 

2 = 1 . 


4 — 6 = — 2 



4 —3(2) + ^ = 
2 — 1=1 — 3 
therefore 2 = 1. 


3(0 

*- 3(0 + ? 


4 = 3 * 


9 — 21 = — 12 
16 — 28 9 — 21 

16 — 7(41=9-7(3) 

• 6 - 7 ( 4 ) + V- 9 - 7 ( 3 )+ V 

4-5=3—5 
therefore 4=3. 

of the Khol^ in our class gave it to the rest of us. and I have 
^ ‘’“t "°body seems to be able to explain it 

i! • * Ml ^^toolma am, or some one else, will show where 
the catch IS, It will much obhge H. Starkweather. 


Dear St. Nicholas: 
to send a letter to the “ 
Your loving friend. 


I am a little girl seven years old. I want 
Letter-Box,’* and surprise my mamma.— 
Anne Jenkins. 


you please put this in the “Letter- 
• I *^“0 u I am sure the other boys 

and girls will be as much interested in it as 1 am.—Yours uuly, 

Johnny C. Platt. 

“Prof. Richard A. Proctor is inclined to believe the tale that 
m^<^ manners are telling about the monster sea-serpent, which 
rads about sperm whales in mid-occan. He reminds the public that 
mons^us cuttlefish were thought to be monstrous lies, till the 
Aiecton, in r86i, came upon one and captured its tail, whose weight 
of 40 pounds led naturalists to estimate the entire weight of thc-creat- 
ure at 4,000 pounds, or neady a couple of tons. In 1873, again, two 
hshermcn encountered a gigantic cuttle in Conception Bay, New- 
ound^d, who.se arms were about 35 feet in length (the fishennen 
j fmm one arm a piece 25 feet long), while its body was esti- 
Mted at feet in length and 5 feet in diameter—so that the devil- 
L famous story was a mere baby cuttle by 

mpanson with the Newfoundland monster. The mermaid, a^ui, 
identified with the manatee, or ‘ woman-fish,’ 
which assumes, says Captain Scoresby, . 
Ix>siuons that the human appearance is very closely imitated. 


We comply with Johnny’s request. While we admit the interest 
o this paragraph, we would suggest, by way of general caution, that** 
always the best scientific testimony. See 
The Manatee,*' in St. Nicholas for February, 1874.—Ed. St. 
Nicholas. 
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numerical, enigma. 

a™ eating .9. 7 . A, “y/’gfraSd'fc 

painted 8, 5, i, and mounting the i, 2, 3. 4 . 5 . 0 - 7 . o. 9 .^ 

journey. 

INCOMPLETE SENTENCES. 

r,u. the firtt blank with a certain word, and the second with the 

ame word^eaded. _ positively without sufficient 

It isb^ to — than to — too chUdren took 

k ShHook offt^e — tntd mnted it — to the other^^. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials name for high and pcculUr mental gifts, and the finals 

for a general strength of intell«t. 1 „ a mpial a Anecr. 

i. A precious stone, a. A kind of puszle. 3- A metal. 4-Anger 
5. A fabulous animal. 6. A color. 

CHARADE. 

FIRST. 

Little girls are fond of me, 

SometSnes boys as well; 

Boys do pel me “on the sly, 

But you must not tell. 

SECOND. 

In a far-off land I live, 

Under northern sky; 

You irtay learn about my home 
In geography. 

WHOLE. 

A “fish story” let me tell: 

Cupid—saucy rover— 

Rode upon my back one day: , w h 

Wish 1 'd tipped him over! t- w. h. 

A NAME PUZZLE. 

Place four girls’ names in such order that the 
name. 

DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 

Behead and curuil the words defined, and leave a 
My first never denies himself his worst enemy; tdthough it 
not seem as if it could be true, he is always "5 

my fifth; and is often heard to declare that my second g 

After a liberal potation, he goes home in a mann« my founh will 
describe, and wives and my third weep and pray that ^ 

rum may be swept from the land. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 

From left to right and from right to left, two countries of 
1. A town in Massachusetts. 2. A city m Germany. 3-A m 
Italy. 4. A i 4 nge of mountains m Chma. 5. One of me 
States. 6. One of the United States. 7-^ German ^ ^ 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

i^EHEAD and syncopate a carpenter's tool, and 'cave a 
. fisiv^ Behead and syncopate a forest tree, and leave 

B^ad and syncopate a napkin, and leave a oroiv oro ^ • 
V Behead and syncopate a rapacious bird, and 
^Whead and syncopate a kinoof wood, and leave a lad. "ro. 
ai^syncopate the church of a monastery, and leave a 
^Baiead and syncopate a map, and leave a covermg tor tiw • 

^^diead and syncopate a low style of comedy, and leave ® ^ 

'>Pd>ead and syncopate a dried plum, and leave a medkii^ 
and syncopate a part of the body, and leave part 
viiod* 1S01-/V. 


half-square. 

schools. 
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NELLIE IN THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

By Susan Archer Weiss. 


On the lonely Carolina coast are many small 
islands, interspersed with sandy shoals and rocky 
reefs, which render it dangerous for vessels that 
approach too near. On this account light-houses 
are established at proper intervals, and it is about 
the dwellers in one of these that I have a little story 
toteU. 

The name of the keeper of this light-house was 
John Lattie. His wife was dead, and he lived there 
with his two children, and a faithful and attached 
negro couple, whom the children called Mammy 
Sylvie and Uncle Brister. Sylvie had been their 
nurse, and both she and her husband loved them 
as though they had been their own. 

You may think a light-house on a small island— 
where no one else lived except two fishermen’s 
femilies—a lonely place for two children. Perhaps 
it was; but Jack and Nellie did not think so. In 
good weather they had splendid times on the 
^ach, running up and down the firm white sand, 
hiding amid the rough rocks that at low tide 
stood above the water, or picking up pretty shells, 
and bits of many-colored sea-weed, thrown up by 
the waves. Sometimes they played with the waves 
themselves, as merrily as though they had been 
iving playmates. They would go low down to the 
water s edge, and watch some swelling billow as it 
wme rolling onward to the shore, and cry defiantly: 
Come on! you ‘can’t catch us! ” and then, as 
e white foam-crest curled threateningly over 
owaid them, they would run up the beach, with 
6 illow in full chase, until the foamy crest broke 
* ut their bare little feet, and went gently sliding 
VoL. IV.—38. 


back into the sea, to give place to another. Some¬ 
times the billow would overtake them, and give 
them a thorough drenching; but this only excited 
their mirth. For sea-water does not give chills and 
colds, and it soon dries; and as their dress was 
coarse and simple, there was no danger of that 
being hurt. 

One day, by some accident, the glass of the 
light-house was broken, and Mr. Lattie found it 
necessary to go in his boat to the main-land, in 
order to procure materials for repairing it The 
little town at which he made these purchases was 
some five or six miles inland; and he might not 
return until quite late. 

“ If I am not back before sunset, Brister,” said 
he to his sable assistant, “be sure to light the 
lamp in time. You know it will be as necessary to 
me as to others.” 

He said this because between the light-house and 
the shore were many dangerous rocks, some lying 
beneath the surface of the water, and others above 
it, to run upon which in the dark would break a 
boat to pieces. But Mr. Lattie was familiar with 
the channel, and he knew that with the light for a 
guide he could steer so as to avoid the rocks. 

Now, Mr. Lattie had not been long gone when 
there came to the light-house, in hot haste, a little 
ragged boy, begging that Aunt Sylvie would come 
to his mother, who had been taken suddenly and 
dangerously ill. There was no doctor on the island, 
and Sylvie was very clever as a nurse. So she 
hastened away with all speed to the fisherman’s 
wife, who lived quite a mile distant, at the opposite 
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extremity of the island—first, however, telling the 
children to be good and not stray away from the 
light-houSe, and warning her “ole man” to take 
good care of them, well knowing, at the same time, 
that such warning was not necessary, for Uncle 
Brister would have sacrificed his own life for the 
little ones, whom he had helped to carry in his 
arms almost from the day of their birth. They 
were gentle and obedient children, though it had 
always been observed that Nellie, who was only 
seven years old, possessed much more firmness 
and decision of character than Jack, nearly two 
years her senior. She was also more generous; 
and I am afraid that with all her decision she gave 
up too much to her brother, and helped to make 
him selfish. For instance:.if they were sent to 
Jem Long’s for fish, generally it was Nellie who 
carried the basket, while Jack amused himself with 
playing by the way; or, if Sylvie made ginger- 
cakes or “ puffs,” and gave the two first baked to 
the children, it was Jack who claimed the biggest 
or the nicest-looking, and not unfrequently got a 
taste of Nellie’s also. 

The children played all this morning very hap¬ 
pily together, building a fort of loose rocks, like the 
great stone fort which they could see in the dis¬ 
tance, many miles away. In the afternoon they 
went in-doors, where they found Brister, standing 
at one of the windows, shading his eyes with his 
hand and looking anxiously toward the west. 

“ Do you see the boat, Uncle Brister ?” inquired 
Jack, standing on tip-toe to look out. 

“ Please de Lord, I wish I could dat,” answered 
the old man, more as if speaking to himself than 
to them. “ I don’t like de looks o’ dat ’ere sky, 
and dere aint never no good in dem switchy mare’s 
tails,” pointing to some long scattered clouds which 
were moving rapidly up from the west. “Ef I 
knows anything’t all, I knows we’se gwine to have 
a squeelin’, squalin’ storm. Please de Lord Massa 
and Sylvie was safe home.” 

The old man’s prediction was correct. In less 
than an hour the wind burst upon them, the waves 
were lashed into foam, and the storm roared around 
the light-house in all its fury. The children, sit¬ 
ting by the fire, listened to the roaring of the wind 
and the waves without, and felt the walls tremble 
with the force of the tempest. Old Brister had 
gone about and made all secure; and now, as it 
began to grow dusk, he started up the winding 
staircase that led to the top of the tower, in order 
to light the lamp. As he crossed the room the 
children noticed that he staggered a little, and 
caught hold of the door-post to steady himself. 
Then he put his hand to his forehead, and so stood 
still a moment; then began feebly to ascend the 
stairs. An instant after there was a heavy fall, and 


to their horror the children saw the old man lying 
at the foot of the stairs motionless and apparently 
dead. 

They started up with a cry and rushed toward 
him. He was not bleeding anywhere, but his 
breathing was thick and heavy, and though his 
eyes were open he did not appear to see them, or 
to know anything. The truth was, the old man 
had had a stroke of apoplexy. 

“What shall we do? oh, what shall we do?” 
cried Nellie, bursting into an agony of tears. 

“ We can’t do anything,” sobbed Jack, hope¬ 
lessly. “I wish, oh! I wish father and Mammy 
Sylvie were here.” 

Nellie, kneehng by the side of Brister, seemed to 
make an effort at composure. 

“Jack,” she said, more calmly, “don’t you 
think we might warm him, and rub him, and give 
him a little hot brandy to drink ? That is the way 
they brought the drowned men to life again.” 

“ He aint drowned,” answered Jack, with a Uttle 
expression of contempt for his sister’s suggestion. 

“Yes; but it might do him good. Feel how 
cold his hands are, and rubbing might do him some 
good. Oh, Jack, let us try to pull him to the fire! ” 

With great difficulty they succeeded in drawing 
the old man in front of the great hearth, where 
Nellie placed pillows under his head, and covered 
him with a blanket. Then she heated a little 
brandy, and put a spoonful between Brister’s lips, 
and the two children then commenced rubbing him 
with all their little strength, though Nellie trembled 
and the tears rolled down Jack’s face. But, in 
truth, it was a trying situation for them, alone and 
helpless as they were. 

Suddenly Nellie started up with a cry. 

“The lamp. Jack! Oh, Jack, the lamp isn’t 
lighted ! ” 

It was dark now, and the storm, though subsid¬ 
ing, still raged. How many fishing-vessels out at 
sea, and caught in that sudden storm, w’cre now 
vainly looking out for the warning beacon that was 
to save them from danger and guide them into 
safety; and her father! Did she not remember 
his parting words to Brister: 

“ Be sure and light the lamp in good time. It 
is as necessary to me as to them.” 

And the lamp was not lighted! In storm and 
darkness her father might be even now struggling 
amid those foaming waves and treacherous rocks; 
for the child felt instinctively that no danger could 
keep him back from the post of his duty and the 
loved ones dependent upon him. Eagerly, trem¬ 
blingly, Nellie rose to her feet. 

“ Oh, Jack, falher / We must light the lamp 1 

“We can’t,” answered poor, frightened Jack, 
helplessly. “We don’t know how.” 
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She felt that it would be of no use to appeal 
'farther to him,—not that Jack was heartless, but 
irresolute and vacillating when thrown upon his 
own resources. So Nellie—brave little heart— 
resolved to do the best she could. 

“You can stay and take care of Uncle Brister, 
Jack,” she said; “ and rub him all you can. I will 
try to light the lamp.” 

“ But you don’t know anything about it, and I 
don’t want to stay by myself,” said Jack, blubber¬ 
ing; “ I wish father was here.” 

Nellie went carefully up the narrow winding stair 
to the top of the light-house. She had seldom 
been here, and had never seen the lamp lighted, 
and, as Jack had said, knew nothing about it; and. 
she now found to her dismay that she could not 
reach the lamp. The wind and the rain beat 
against the thick glass by which this little room in 
the top of the tower was surrounded, and swept in 
strong fitful gusts through the broken panes; and 
Nellie thought that even were she able to light the 
lamp, it must inevitably be put out again. What 
was to be done ? If she could only keep a light of 
any kind burning, it might be of some use. There 
was a large lantern down-stairs, she knew; and 
hurrying down she got this, and lighting it, carried 
it up again, and hung it where she trusted it might 
be seen. But it shone so feebly, that she feared it 
would not be noticed, or might even be taken for 
the light of a fisherman’s cottage, in which case it 
would serve only to lead astray instead of guiding 
safely. 

Poor little Nellie wrung her hands in despair. 
Oh, if she only had somebody to help her ! How 
futile, and forlorn, and miserable she felt! And 
just then—she never knew how' it was—just then 
she seemed to hear, amid all the roar of the storm, 
the sweet words of the hymn her dead mother had 
been so fond of singpng, Jesus, lover of my soul.” 
She knew it by heart, and now she stood involun¬ 
tarily repeating fragments of it to herself, until she 
came to the words— 

“ Other refuge have I none; 

Hangs my helpless soul on Thee. 

Leave, oh leave me not alone,— 

Sdll support and comfort me. 

All my trust on Thee b stayed; 

All my help from Thee I bring.” 

A Strange feeling of peace and comfort stole into 
the heart of the child. “ God is here: He can 
help me,” was her thought; and instantly after, 
she recollected that in the wood-shed connected 
with the kitchen was a great pile of pine-knots. 
The wind could not blow out the flame of a pine- 
^ot, but would rather serve to fan it. So down 
the steep, wearisome stairs the poor child again 
went, and presently returned to the top of the 


tower with her arms full of the pine-knots. These 
she lighted and carefully disposed all around the 
little glass-covered room—wherever she could find 
a place in which to stick her torches—so that the 
brilliant, ruddy glare might be visible in all direc¬ 
tions. And there, alone in the dreary summit of 
the tall light-house, shivering in the cold wind and 
rain that beat upon her slight figure, stood poor 
little Nellie, listening to the storm, straining her 
eyes through the darkness, and trembling with 
anxiety and excitement as she thought of her father 
in the storm, and of poor Brister, dying in the room 
below, perhaps. But still through it all seemed to 
sound the sweet words of the hymn, “ Jesus, lover 
of my soul.” 

An hour passed, and poor Nellie, intently listen¬ 
ing, thought that she beard sounds below, and then 
a faint echo of some one calling her name. Then 
came a strong hurried step on the stair, and in the 
red smoky glare of the pine torches she saw her 
father standing. Oh, with what a sharp cry of re¬ 
lief and joy she sprang fofward to meet him, though 
at the very moment in which his arms were out¬ 
stretched to receive her—overcome with cold, fatigue 
and anxiety—she tottered and fell almost insensible 
at his feet. Very tenderly, with tears in his eyes, 
the rough light-house keeper bore his little daugh¬ 
ter below, and placed her in bed; and there, with 
a delicious consciousness of safety and rest, poor 
Nellie fell asleep. She never awoke until the 
bright sunlight of the next morning fell across her 
bed, when, opening her eyes, she saw Mammy 
Sylvie’s kind, motherly face bending over her, with 
tears streaming down her sable cheeks. 

“ Bress de Lord, dar aint anoder child in all de 
Car’linas fit to hold a pine-knot to her,” said the 
affectionate creature, proudly. “ An’ I heerd Jem 
Long say, when his boat come in las’ night, dat ef 
it hadn’t been for de light-house lamp, he an’ 
t’ others would sartinly been lost.” 

“And so should I,” said Mr. Lattie, fondly 
smoothing his little daughter’s hair, and then he 
told her how he had watched in vain for the light, 
and not seeing it had attempted to cross in the 
storm and darkness, when suddenly a red glare had 
shone out, and revealed to him that he was drifting 
fast upon one of the most dangerous of the reefs. 
From this he had with difficulty extricated himself, 
and guided by the strange light had succeeded in 
reaching home in safety, and there had found old 
Brister as we have described, while Jack, worn out 
with rubbing and cr>dng, lay asleep by the fire. 
Where was Nellie ? and what could be the mean¬ 
ing of the ted fitful glare in the light-house tower ? 
Almost sinking with fear and apprehension, the 
father had mounted the stairs, and there, at the 
first glimpse of his little daughter,—pale and trem- 
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bling, yet standing firmly at her post,—he had read 
the whole story. And how proud he afterward was 
of his brave little girl, we can very well imagine. 

Aunt Sylvie had been prevented returning home 
by both the storm and the illness of the fisherman’s 
wife. She had felt no anxiety about the children, 
believing that their father must have returned. 


The little family at the light-house live there still 
happy and contented. Nellie is a big girl now. 
Uncle Brister, who entirely recovered, is to this 
day very fond of telling this story to the people who 
sometimes in summer cross over to visit the light¬ 
house. “ Guess it *s de fust light-house was eber 
lighted up wid pine-knots,” he says. 



GUNPOVVDER. 

By J. a. Judson. 


I HAVE no doubt you all have seen some of that 
innocent-looking stuff, like black sand, which is 
called gunpowder; and I think you will be inter¬ 
ested, as the Fourth of July draws near, in knowing 
something about it. 

Though it appears to be, and really is, a very 
simple compound, yet to make it properly is an 
important art, and its invention and introduction 
have had quite as much influence as that of steam 
in shaping the destiny of nations. 

The word powder is not sufficiently descriptive, 
since any pulverized substance may be so called. 
Usage, therefore, has given us the name gun- 
powdery because, among Europeans at least, it at 
first was chiefly employed to propel balls and bul¬ 
lets from rude g^ns and cannon, although now 
we make use of it for various other purposes, such 
M splitting rocks, throwing life-lines, and in charg¬ 
ing fire-works and fire-crackers. I will tell you 
something about fire-crackers that perhaps some of 
you do not know. When you boys get your packs 
on “ the Fourth” I have noticed that you separate 
the (packers and fire them off one by one. Now, 
this is a very good way to prolong the fun; it is 


like nibbling one of your mother’s cookies—the 
smaller the bites the longer it lasts. But it is not 
what is intended to be done with the crackers. 
The design is to touch off the whole pack at once 
by lighting the end of the braided fuses, or ‘‘wicks,” 
as I heard a little boy call them. A pack touched 
off in this way is so arranged that the crackers 
explode one after another, with great rapidity, thus 
representing the sound of a regiment of soldiers 
firing as fast as they can. If the pack is thrown 
into an empty barrel, the effect is still more strik¬ 
ing. I remember one Fourth of July, when I was 
a boy, that they were laying water or gas pipes in 
the town, and there were hundreds of these pipes 
piled along the sides of the streets. Into the ends 
of these we threw our fire-crackers, and the explo¬ 
sions made a fearful noise, to our great delight. 
The best part of it was that we had a deal of fun, 
and got the most out of our crackers, without harm¬ 
ing the pipes in the least. 

The materials required for making gunpowder 
are saltpeter, charcoal, and sulphur. The latter is 
sometimes called brimstone, or burnstone. 

The first great principle is the saltpeter or niter, 
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which is found all over the world, occurring natu¬ 
rally in all sorts of places. In some warm countries 
it is found crystallized on the surface of the ground, 
or occurs as a salty crust on the rocky walls of caves, 
and from this circumstance it gets its name, for 
saltpeter comes from two Latin words meaning rock 
salt or stone salt. In other places it is found in 
veins, and is dug out by the miners as they dig 
coal and other minerals. Some plants also yield 
saltpeter, and it can be made artificially by decom¬ 
posing animal and vegetable matter mixed with 
earth, wood-ashes and water. Immense quantities 
are made in this way in Europe, but the natural 
yield in India is so great, and labor is so cheap 
there, that nearly all used in this country, and 
much of what is needed in other parts of the world, 
is brought from there. The niter-fields of India 
are extensive plains barren of vegetation by reason 
of their saltness. During the periodical rains these 
regions are overflowed, and the various salts in the 
surface soil are dissolved, when new combinations 
follow, and new salts result. After the water dis¬ 
appears, this salty matter is collected by the natives, 
who wash, filter and clean it as well as they can, 
and transfer it to other workmen, by whom it is 
put into great pots with a quantity of water and 
boiled, the surface being frequently skimmed while 
evaporation goes on. Next, the liquor is drawn 
off into deep tubs, where all the matter that will 


it has to be refined. Its purity is of great im¬ 
portance, because the purer it is the better the 
powder and the safer its manufacture. To attain 
this, the crude saltpeter is again boiled and 
skimmed, the cook occasionally throwing in a little 
cold water to settle" certain salts that are not as 
easily dissolved as the niter. After several hours, 
the bottom of the kettle contains a quantity of 
beautiful crystals. The remaining liquid is then 
pumped through canvas bags into a trough, where 
it is stirred until it is cold, when a large quantity of 
very small crystals is formed. These crystals are 
collected with a wooden hoe, and shoveled into a 
sieve, where the water drains off. The niter now 
looks like fine snow, but must have two or three 
more baths of clean water, and again be drained 
and dried, before it is ready for use. 

The next thing is the charcoal. This may be 
made in the same simple manner as the charcoal 
sold for kitchen uses. A deep pit is dug in the 
forest, filled with pieces of wood in layers, and set 
on fire; or a stack is made of the wood, and covered 
on the outside with wet sod and clay, openings being 
left for the fire, and for the escape of steam, etc. 
The pit or stack is constantly attended, certain 
gases are thrown off, various changes take place in 
the appearance of the fire, until finally, by applying 
a torch over certain openings, a gas ignites that 
bums with a slight tinge of red, when the men 
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not dissolve sinks to the bottom; it is then put 
^ shallow vat and left to evaporate, and in 
ut three days the long-sought crystals are 
oiTOed. This is the crude saltpeter of commerce, 
n the mode of preparing it is pretty much 
e same the world over. But it is by no means 
y yet to take its part in the gunpowder, for 


make haste to close up the holes with sods,—the 
burning wood smolders, the fire dies out, and the 
charcoal is done. 

But another and more scientific method of 
preparation is required to produce the superior, 
uniformly fine qu^ity of charcoal required by the 
powder-maker; and quite as much care is taken at 
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every step as with the saltpeter. In the first place, 
the wood, carefully selected,—willow or alder being 
preferred,—is cut in the spring while the sap 
is running, and having been stripped of its bark, 
is piled up loosely to dry. Only small branches 
are used, so that the willow plantations in the 
neighborhood of a powder-mill look very queer, 
not one of the hundreds of trees having a branch 
larger than your thumb, although their trunks may 
be a foot or more in diameter. 

After the wood is thoroughly dried, it is cut 
up into pieces about as long as a lead pencil, 
and packed into a sheet-iron cylinder as tall as a 
door, and a little larger around than a flour barrel. 
When full, a cover is fitted on, and it is ready for the 
furnace, which consists of a long row of brick fire¬ 
places, over each of which is built-in a thick cast- 
iron cylinder larger than the one with the wood in 
it. Into these the wood-filled cylinders are placed, 
the doors closed, and all made air-tight by daubing 
with wet clay. Fires are lighted underneath, and in 
three or four hours the charcoal is made. There is 
a chimney for the discharge of smoke, and a pipe 
in one end leading to a cistern of water. Through 
this latter escape certain vapors and gases which 
are condensed in the water and form tar, and what 
is called pyroligneous acid. That long word comes 
from a Greek word meaningyfr^, and a Latin word 
meaning wood; which together signify fire-wood 
acid. This acid, although of no value in making 
gunpowder, has uses of its own: but for it the 
pretty patterns of calico would all fade away in the 
first washing, for the calico printer and the dyer 
mix it with their colors to “fix” them, or make 
them “ fast colors.” In some parts of Europe they 
purify this acid, and use it for vinegar, and very 
nice it is, too—only “ a little goes a great way,” 
for it is very strong. 

Unlike the saltpeter that usually must be brought 
from a distance, the charcoal is made in the imme¬ 
diate neighborhood of the powder-mill, so there is 
no money spent in transporting it to the works. 
Indeed, the location of the mills is often deter¬ 
mined, among other considerations, by the facility 
afforded for obtaining wood for making charcoal. 

The third and last ingredient in gunpowder is 
sulphur. It is found alone and almost pure, or 
mixed with other minerals. The crater of the vol¬ 
cano of Etna, in the island of Sicily, furnishes 
immense quantities, as do other volcanoes in 
Europe, Asia and America. In the island of Java 
is an extinct volcano, where, at the bottom of the 
crater is said to be, in a single mass, enough sul¬ 
phur to supply the whole world for many years to 
come; and it is a still more remarkable fact, stated 
on good authority, that in this crater “ is a lake of 
sulphuric acid, from which flows, down the mount¬ 


ain and through the country below, a river of the 
same acid.” The crater of Etna furnishes the 
greater part of the sulphur used in the United 
States, but it can be obtained in many ways here. 
Some of our mineral springs deposit it, and it can 
be extracted from other minerals found throughout 
this country,—lead, for instance. This is the crude 
sulphur, which, like the crude saltpeter described, 
must undergo a refining process before it is ready 
for the powder-maker. 

The crude sulphur is broken into small pieces, 
and put in a pot under which a fire is kept burning, 
and is constantly stirred with an oiled iron rod till 
the whole is melted. It is then skimmed of impuri¬ 
ties, ladled into wooden molds oiled inside, and left 
to cool and crystallize. Sometimes it is refined in a 
more complicated way by distillation. 

Before being ground for use, a little piece, which 
should be of a beautiful bright yellow color, is tested 
by being held over a lamp. If perfectly pure it will 
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all pass off in vapor, leaving no trace behind, 
except a horrible smell like that of a whole box of 
lighted matches. 

Now we know what gunpowder is made of, and 
we see that, though the materials are few and sim¬ 
ple, they are prepared with great care. To put 
them together requires even more skill and caution. 

A powder-mill is not in the least like other mills. 
Instead of one great building, it is composed of 
many rough-looking little sheds,—sometimes as 
many as seventy or eighty. These are long dis¬ 
tances apart, separated by dense woods and great 
mounds of earth, so that if one “house” is blown 
up, the others will escape a like fate. Of some the 
walls are built very strong, and the roofs very slight, 
in the hope that if an explosion happens, its force 
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will be expended upward only. Other houses have 
enormous roofs of masonry covered with earth; 
ihe roofs of others are tanks kept always full of 
water. 

The constant danger inseparable from the work 
would be greatly increased were there not strict 
rules, always enforced. No cautious visitor can be 
more careful than the workmen themselves, for they 
know, if an explosion happens, it will be certain, 
instant death to them. So no lights or fires are 
ever allowed; no one lives nearer the mills than can 
be helped; some o( the buildings are carpeted with 
skins, and the floors are kept always flooded with 
an inch or two of water; and in front of every door 
is a shallow tank of water. Before entering, every 
person must put on rubber shoes and walk through 
this water, for the nails in a boot-heel might strike 
a spark from a bit of sand or gravel, which might 
explode a single grain of gunpowder, and cause wide¬ 
spread disaster. So the rubber shoes worn in the 
mills are never worn elsewhere. Then, too, every 
one is expected to keep his wits about him; there 
is never any loud talking and laughter, and no one 
ever thinks of shouting. Yet, with all this extreme 
care, explosions sometimes occur, and then there is 
seldpm any one left to tell how it happened. 

The mode of making gunpowder is nowadays 
about the same everywhere. The saltpeter, the 
charcoal, and the sulphur all must be ground 
very finely. Among rude tribes in Asia, as in 
old times, the grinding is done by women and 
children, who pound the ingredients with wooden 
pestles in wooden mortars, and often finish by 
blowing up the entire family, house and all. In 
other places they pass a crank-shaft through a bar¬ 
rel and fix it in a frame. This barrel t|?ey partly 
fill with what they wish to pulverize, and also with 
a quantity of brass or wooden balls. By turning 
the crank rapidly the balls and the material are 
both rolled around from side to side, and finally 
the grinding is effected. Next they mix the three 
together in proper proportions, spreading it on a 
wooden table, turning it with wooden paddles, and 
rolling it with wooden rollers; then they put it 
back into the wooden mortar or tub and pound it 
again, any blow, just as Ukely as not, being the 
last they will live to give. If they and the powder 
survive this, they then spread it on a cloth in the 
sun to dry, and if it don’t blow up before they can 
gather it together again, the husbands and fathers 
of these brave women and children soon have 
plenty of powder. I have been told of a lady, 
brought up in the East Indies, whose most vivid 
remembrance of her early life was the blowing-up 
of a “native” family by such means. But in 
the modern powder-mills there are deep, circular 
troughs of stone or iron, around and around in 


which travel ponderous wheels. Men with wooden 
shovels keep the material under the rollers, where 
it is thoroughly crushed. 

When enough of each ingredient is ready to 
make a batch of powder, they weigh it—about 75 
parts of saltpeter, 15 of charcoal, and 10 of sulphur. 
These proportions, however, vary somewhat, 
depending upon what the powder is to be used for, 
and the strength required. 

The weighed-out ingredients must now be mixed. 
Usually, the charcoal and sulphur are put together 
first in revolving barrels, in which are loose zinc, 
brass, or copper balls; and when this is completed, 
the saltpeter is added, and the rolling process is 
repeated until the whole is well intermingled. In 
some mills the three ingredients are put in the 
barrels and mixed in one operation; but this mode 
is attended with greater risk. 

All this, however, is mere stirring. The real 
mixing must be done under great pressure. 

Now begins the greatest danger. The weighed- 
out materials are taken to another shed, called the 
“ incorporating mill,” where there are more wheels 
and troughs; but, instead of men with shovels, 
there are wooden and copper scrapers attached to 
the machinery, that follow the wheels and keep the 
mixture in place. The ingredients are placed in 
the trough, the wheels started, and the men lock 
the doors and go away. Hour after hour, around 
and around in the dark, all alone rumble these 
mighty w'heels. So long as the little scrapers 
attend to their business, evenly spreading the mixt¬ 
ure three or four inches deep in the bottom of the 
trough, all will be well; but if anything goes 
puff—bang is the end of that mill. 

If the crushing-wheels and the iron bottom of thd 
trough should happen to touch, the chances are 
they would “strike fire;” but the cushion of pow¬ 
der between is supposed to prevent this. 

The next process is called “pressing.” The 
mixed powder is arranged in layers about two 
inches thick, separated by sheets of brass or cop¬ 
per, and dampened with water. Piles of these plates 
and layers are then put in a press, and squeezed so 
hard that the pressure on every square inch is 
equal to about six hundred tons. The powder is 
now powder no longer, but slabs as hard as marble, 
and of course completely mixed and compacted. 
So it must again be pulverized, and for this pur¬ 
pose the slabs are taken to the “granulating” or 
“ coming house.” This is another very dangerous 
part of the work, for this house h^ no water-floor, 
and the least carelessness would be fatal. The 
ntachinerv here breaks it into grains by means of 
successive sets of brass-toothed roUers turning m 
opposite directions, that chew up the slabs as though 
they liked them. The powder is now reduced to 
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hard, sharp grains, and is ready for the ‘‘glazing,” 
by which every grain is polished in order to 
wear off the cor¬ 
ners, which would 
produce much fine 
dust when the pow¬ 
der was carried 
about; and also to 
render the particles 
less liable to absorb 
moisture. This glaz¬ 
ing generally is done 
in revolving barrels, 
where the powder 
is put with plum¬ 
bago, or black-lead. 
Some manufactur¬ 
ers, however, trust 
simply to the polish resulting from the rubbing of 
the grains together in the barrel. It is then dried 
by being spread out on sheets stretched on frames 
in a heated room, and afterward freed from dust 
by being sifted through hair sieves. 

To turn all these crushing-wheels and barrels, 
and shake all these sieves, steam-engines of course 
cannot be used, since, with the single exception of 
hot air or steam needed for drying,—the furnace 
for which is as far off as possible, delivering its heat 
through long underground pipes,—fire is not used 
for any purpose; while, in hot climates, not even 
this risk is run, but the powder is dried in the sun. 
In Europe and America, then, the mills are usually 
driven by water-power; but in India, wjiere im¬ 
mense quantities of powder are made by the British 
government, the mills generally are turned by either 
oxen or men. To avoid heat, or sparks from the 
friction of axles, or other parts, the machinery 
is generally so built that different kinds of metal 
work together, such as iron and zinc, iron and cop¬ 


are employed, but I have told you enough to 
show that people who make gunpowder, as well 
as people who use it, must keep their wits about 
them. 

You now understand pretty well how gunpowder 
is made, and that it is something else than the 
“black sand” it seems. Very much more might 
be said, and even then you would barely have been 
introduced to the explosive family. Captain Gun¬ 
powder has many cousins,—all much younger than 
himself, but more terrible,—and they are all of 
them busy making a noise in the world. Captain 
Gunpowder is the only one who goes to the wars. 
The others stay at home and dig tunnels, blow up 
rocks in the harbors, like the great reef called “ Hell 
Gate” in the East River, near New York, and help 
mankind in various ways. So long as people use 
them carefully they are great helps; but they pun¬ 
ish careless people fearfully. It is said that “ fire is 
a good servant, but a bad master,” and the say¬ 
ing is equally true of 
these agents that are 
mightier than any 
fire. Among these 
cousins are Nitro- 
Glycerine, Dynamite 
and Dualin, Vulcan¬ 
ite, Rend-Rock, Gun- 
Cotton, and more be¬ 
side. All equally 
innocent and harm¬ 
less, while each one 
is, if possible, more 
powerful and terrible 
than the other. Yet 
some of them are put 
to the most peaceful 
enterprising grape-growers of Austria have lately 
used dynamite in the culture of grape-vines. 





A POWDCK-MILl^-THB BUIUJINGS AND DEFENSES. 


brass, but never iron and iron, or Holes are made in the ground near the vines, 
s eel ana steel. Many other ingenious precautions and in them small quantities of dynamite are ex- 
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ploded, loosening the earth to the depth of seven 
or eight feet—thus letting in air and mgisture to 
the roots. 

« ^ another branch of the family called 

nilminates.” The powders for percussion-caps 
^d on shot-guns are made of one of these. 
These explosives, properly directed, do so much 
niore work than gunpowder that the world could 
^ly get on nowadays without them. There is, 
rough the Alps, a railway tunnel over seven miles 
ong, so that, in a journey from France to Italy, 
instead of undertaking a tedious climb over the 
^untains, we shoot through them in a railway 
a. This tunnel, and many others in different 
jwrts of the world, could scarcely have been pierced 
i . without the help of this mighty family. 

npneeis are even seriously considering the prop- 
^tion to connect France and the British Isles by a 
ryvcT'ki gunpowder alone this would be 

^ible; and, since the ‘‘ cousins ” have appeared, 
« IS probable that you and I may live to ride in a 
e-car twenty-two miles under the sea from 
£>over to Calais. 


Who invented gunpowder? you may ask. 

No one knows. All agree that its composition' 
and properties were understood in remote antiquity. 
Authentic history extends but a short way into the 
past, and it is always difficult to draw the line sepa¬ 
rating the authentic from the fabulous. Like some 
other things, gunpowder, as ages rolled on, may 
have been invented, forgotten, and re-invented. 
Certainly in some form it was known and used for 
fire-works and incendiary material long before any 
one dreamed of a gun, or of using it to do more 
than create terror in warfare. And yet it is said that 
some of the ancients had means of using it to throw 
destructive missiles among their enemies—probably 
a species of rocket or bomb. Nor does it seem, in 
its infancy, to have been applied to industrial pur¬ 
poses, such as blasting and quarrying rock, for 
there is evidence that the people who used it for 
fire-works at their feasts, quarried immense blocks 
of stone by splitting them out of the quarries with 
hammers and wedges. 

Its first uses probably were connected with the 
religious ceremonies of the pagan ancients. An 
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old tradition taught that those were the most power¬ 
ful gods who answered their worshipers by fire. 
The priests, therefore, who practiced upon the 
credulity of the people, exercised their ingenuity 
in inventing ways of producing spontaneous fire, 
which they told the people was sent by the gods 
from heaven in answer to their prayers. The 
accounts of old writers still preserved and dating 
back to three hundred years before Christ, describe 
a “ sulphurous and inflammable substance ” unmis¬ 
takably like our gunpowder. There was a certain 
place called the Oracle of Delphi,” once visited by 
Alexander the Great, where this kind of fire was 
produced by the priests, and it is said that the 
Druids, the ancient priests of Britain, also used 
something of this sort in their sacrifices, for they 
not only produced sudden fire, but they also imi¬ 
tated thunder and lightning, to terrify the people 
with their power. This must have been more than 
two thousand years ago. It is known that the 
Chinese, on the other side of the world, had gun¬ 
powder about the same time, but they used it 
chiefly for fire-works, which then, as now, formed 
the main feature of all their festivals and cere¬ 
monies. In India it was early used in war, for a 
writer who lived about A. D. 244 says: “When 
the towns of India are attacked by their enemies 
the people do not rush into battle, but put them to 
flight by thunder and lightning.” It is said, too, 
that one of the Roman emperors, who lived just 
after the crucifixion of Christ, “had machines 
which imitated thunder and lightning, and at the 
same time emitted stones.” Then, about A. D. 
220, there was written a recipe “ for an ingenious 
composition to be thrown on an enemy,” which 
ver>' nearly corresponds to our gunpowder. During 
the many hundred years that follow, little is re¬ 
corded until about the. ninth century, when there 
appears in an old book, now in a Paris library, an 
exact recipe for gunpowder, and a description of a 
rocket. It is said that in 1099. the Saracens, in 


defending Jerusalem, “ threw abundance of pots of 
fire and shot fire-darts,”—no doubt some kind of 
bombs and war-rockets. History affords accounts 
of other wars about this time, in which gunpowder 
was undoubtedly used in some form. But in 1216 
a monk. Friar Roger Bacon, made gunpowder; 
and it is asserted he discovered it independently, 
knowing nothing of its existence elsewhere. It is 
not unreasonable to believe this, for in those days 
people kept their inventions to themselves if they 
could, and news traveled slowly. Some authors 
say a German named Schwartz discovered it in 
1320, and perhaps he did, loo, and as honestly and 
independently as did Friar Bacon, or the East 
Indians, or the Chinese. Others insist that it was 
invented originally in India, and brought by the 
Saracens from Africa to the Europeans, who im¬ 
proved it. At any rate, an English gentleman who 
has made a translation of some of the laws of India, 
supposed to have been established 1,500 years before 
the Christian era, or over j,joo years ago, makes 
one of them read thus: “ The magistrate shall not 
make war with any deceitful machine, or with 
poisoned weapons, or with cannon and guns, or 
any kind of fire-arms'^ 

There are ever so many more curious bits of his¬ 
tory, more or less trustworthy, concerning the early 
history of gunpowder, but I have told you enough 
to show that it is nothing new, and that no one 
knows when it was new. Two hundred years ago 
a pump was made to raise water by exploding 
small charges of gunpowder. It proved to be 
more curious than useful, and was abandoned: 
but to-day a pile-driver is driven by gunpowder, in 
a similar way. At the siege of Jerusalem, nearly 
eight hundred years ago (as I mentioned just 
now), fire-darts were thrown by gunpowder; and 
to-day the whalers throw harpoons by the same 
means. In fact, gunpowder is both old and new. 
To this very day it is being improved and applied 
to new uses. 






GOING TO THE SEA-SHORE. 



Then, pretty pebbles, our little bare feet 

Will kiss you again and again, you ’re so sweet; 

I know YOU wont scratch us, you’re smooth and i 
Without anv “ orickers,” like those on the ground. 


And then when the waves come scampering up, 

’T will be filled to the top like my own silver cup 
And we will run down and splash it about. 

Till another big wave, with a laugh and a shout. 
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AND THE SUN SMILED. 

By Margaret Eytinge. 


“Go away, for a little while,” said the rain to 
the sun. “Don’t you see / am preparing to visit 
the earth ? And, as you ought to know, the sun 
should n’t be shining when the rain-drops are fall¬ 
ing.” 

“It’s such a lovely—such a very lovely day,” 
said the sun, “and the earth is so beautiful and 
pleasant to see, that I don’t want to ‘ go away.’” 

“ I sha’n’t stay long—not more than five or ten 
minutes,” said the rain. “ I’ll only make a shower- 
call.” 

“ But I’m not content to lose sight of all this joy 
and loveliness even for ‘ five or ten minutes,’” said 
the sun. “ Ever so maiiy new buds and flowers 
came out to greet me this morning, and ever so 
many baby-birds sang to me their first twittering, 
tremulous songs, and the brooks dimpled and 


laughed as my rays kissed them, and the daisies 
looked straight up at me with frank, fearless faces, 
saying, ‘Welcome, dear sun I ’—and the buttercups 
proudly showed me their pretty blossoms, that I 
might see it was my color they wore; and they are 
all, at this moment, as happy as happy can be. 
Why can’t you leave them ^one ? According to 
my way of thinking, they have no need of you in 
the day-time, when / am here to make life bright 
and warm. Wait until night lifts her curtain from 
the other half of the world to throw it over this. 
Then I shall be shining on far-distant lands, and 
the moon and stars will be in the sky in my place, 
and I dare say they wont object to your clouds veil¬ 
ing their faces for an hour or two, for their light 
and power are nothing compared to mine, and the 
earth will be too sleepy to miss them, anyhow.’* 
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“My dear sun,” said the rain, “ I grant that you But the sun was obstinate that July day, ^nd 
make life * warm,* but, begging, your pardon for refused to be hidden by the friendly cloud, and so 
speaking so frankly, sometimes you make it too kept on shining when the shower began to fall, 
warm. Even while we are talking, it is getting And, looking down on the earth as the glittering 
warmer and warmer, as it does every midsummer drops reached it, he saw the sweet buds opening 
day from noon until two or three hours before their dainty leaves, the flowers raising their languid 
night-fall; and soon the flowers you love so well heads, every blade of grass standing erect and firm, 
will begin to droop and fade, and the grass to bend the little streams dancing gayly to a cooing song 
wearily toward the grpund, and the birds to cease of their own, and everything, everywhere, wearing 
singing, and the brooks to stop dancing, unless I a look of radiant happiness. 

send my merry, sparkling little ones to cheer and And he said to the rain, “ You were right,” and, 
refresh them. Hide behind a cloud for a few smiling upon her, his smile arched the heavens, 
moments, and when you come forth again you and, bright with every lovely hue that ever glowed 
will find the earth free from thirst, dust and stain, in gem or flower, shone there until the shower 
and a thousand times greener and more beautiful ceased, and children, beholding it, cried out joy- 
than now before my pure drops have fallen upon it.” fully, “ A rainbow! a beautiful, beautiful rainbow! ” 


HEVI. 

By Frank R. Stockton. 

“ I HOPE, my son,” said Hevi’s mother to him, herd of other elephants, in a great wood not far 
one bright sunny morning when he had come from the shore of the ocean. His father was the 
in from play, “ I hope you will never forget, no chief of the herd, and the largest and strongest 
matter how long your life may be, that, if you want elephant that had ever been seen in those parts, 
your friends to believe that you are in any way “ Mother,” said Hevi, one day, as he was start- 
better than they are, you must show that you are ing off to take his daily bath, “ I saw a whale out 
superior, and not merely talk about it.” at sea yesterday, and when I told father about it, 

Hevi said nothing. He had been telling his it seemed to make him angry. Why was that ?”^ 
mother of a conversation he had had with some of ** My dear son,” said his mother, anxiously, I 
his young companions, in which he had boasted a do wish you would try and never say anything about 
good deal about himself and his relations; about whales to your father. Nothing annoys him so 
what his frither had done, and what he intended to much as an allusion to them. Now go along.” 
do when he should get to be as big as his father. Hevi walked away, and his mother, turning to 
So he hung his head a little, as his mother gave enter the woods, Jieaved a sigh. She was thinking 
him this piece of advice. of her husband. “I wish,” she said to herself. 

But mother,” said he, after a few moments, “that he could get rid of that silly jealousy of 
“father talks about what he has done, and about whales. He hates to think that there is a creature 
what he intends to do, too.” on earth bigger than himself. And whales are 

“Yes, my dear,” said his mother, sadly, “I bigger; I know that, for I have seen them. ^ 
imow that; and although I want you to imitate In about half an hour from this time Hevi s 
your father, and be as much like him as possible, father came home. It was nearly noon ^d he 
I don’t want you to get into a habit of boasting, wanted his dinner. As he came up to his wife. 
And now run off, and lake your bath.’* who was standing by a great pile of fresh grass and 

Hevi was an elephant—a young fellow, not as tender young leaves which she had gathered to- 
bigh as a horse. He had a good disposition and gether, she noticed that he looked out of huinor. 
high spirits, and was generally liked, though, as he “Has anything worried you, by dear?” she 
was bigger and stronger than most of the young said, kindly. 

elephants he associated with, he sometimes showed “ Worried me ? Of course not. Why should I 
himself their master in a way they did not fancy, be worried ? To be sure there were two strange 
He lived with his father and mother, and a large elephants, from Tamburra, over there with the 
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herd to-day, and they were talking such ridiculous 
stuff, that I felt inclined to give them a pretty 
heavy hint to go home.” 

“ What did they talk about ?” asked his wife, as 
she turned over the pile of dinner to find some nice 
bits for her husband. 

“ Oh, all sorts of nonsense. It seems they have 
traveled a good deal, and they have entirely too 
much to say about what they have seen. I don’t 
believe half of it. They have lost their respect for 
their own kind, and are full of talk about the great 
deeds of other creatures, especially men. To hear 
those fellows talk, you would think that a man 
could do anything he pleased. To be sure he can 
master most of the smaller animals, but so can I— 
there is not one of them that I cannot conquer. I 
can crush a lion or a tiger under my feet; I can 
dash a buffalo lifeless against a tree; I can even 
master the rhinoceros, and if I once get my tusks 
under him, I can push him headlong over a preci¬ 
pice. And as to a man, I have shown how I can 
treat him. You remember that fellow who came 
into these woods with a gun, and how he killed a 
great many deer and other animals, and even fired 
at some of us elephants. But when I caught sight 
of him, I quickly turned the tables. I rushed at 
the blood-thirsty rascal, and although he had his 
gun in his hand, he did not dare to shoot at me. 
He just turned and ran away at the top of his 
speed; and if he had not slipped in between two 
great rocks, where it was impossible for me to fol¬ 
low him, I would have broken every bone in his 
body. And then those two strangers had the im¬ 
pudence to talk about some whales they had seen, 
and their great size. Size indeed ! As if a miser¬ 
able whale could compare with an elephant! ” 

“ But, my dear,” said his wife, “ I do wish you 
would try to get over your prejudices on this point. 
You know whales are bigger.” 

** They are not! ” said he, sharply. “ They are 
nothing of the kind. Let me hear no more such 
nonsense. Where’s Hevi ? ” 

He is taking his bath,” said his wife, very glad 
to change the subject; “ I ’ll call him.” 

So saying, she went out to the edge of the wood; 
but when she looked toward the beach, she stopped, 
terror-stricken. There was Hevi far beyond the 
breakers, and apparently floating out to sea! 

Without a word, the mother rushed down to the 
water’s edge. 

“ Hevi 1 Hevi! ” she cried, “ come in. You are 
out too far. Come in, or you will be drowned! ” 

Hevi, who seemed to be tired and unable to 
direct his course, called back in a voice which 
sounded as if he had swallowed some salt water: 

“ I can’t. The tide is too strong.” 

** Hello there! Hello I ” cried Hevi’s father, who 


now came running to the beach, alarmed by the 
cries of his wife. “ What are you doing out there? 
Come in, this instant! ” 

“ He can’t! He can’t! ” screamed the poor 
mother. “ The tide is carrying him away! Oh ! 
save him, my husband, or he will be drowned! 
Drowned before our eyes! ” 

Hevi’s father did not hesitate. He dashed into 
the water and waded rapidly toward his son. But 
soon he stopped, his feet sank in the sand, and he 
found he could not proceed. At the spot where 
he was struggling to get forward, the sand was very 
soft, and his immense weight forced his legs down 
so deeply—sometimes ori one side and sometimes 
on the other—that he could scarcely keep himself 
from falling over. 

The water was always deep enough over this soft 
spot for Hevi to swim, but it was entirely too shal-. 
low to bear up his father; and so the great ele¬ 
phant, finding that matters were getting worse and 
worse the more he pressed forward, endeavored to 
turn back, so that he might find a firmer portion 
of the beach. 

His distressed wife, seeing his sad plight, rushed 
to his assistance. 

Oh I ” she cried, you, too, will be lost 1 ” 

‘‘My dear,” said her husband, a little sharply, 
“ will you let go my tail? I can never get out, if 
you keep pulling me that way. I want to turn 
around. ” 

With a groan, she stopped pulling at his tail and 
stepped back to give him room to scramble out. 

Casting her eyes seaward to poor Hevi, who was 
dismayed at seeing himself so far from shore, while 
his father was actually turning back and going 
away from him, she perceived something which 
made her heart jump with joy. 

Out at sea, but not very far from poor Hevi, she 
saw a great spout of water rise into the air 1 

It was a whale ! She plainly saw his great back 
and head above the water. 

Without stopping to think, she shouted; 

‘ ‘ O whale ! whale 1 come here! Save my son! 
Hasten 1 He is drowning ! ” 

The whale raised his head, and seeing the really 
dangerous situation of Hevi, who was nearly ex¬ 
hausted by his struggles, he swam rapidly toward 
the young elephant. 

When he reached him, he put his head against 
Hevi and a little under him, and then, setting his 
great tail in motion, he swam steadily to the shore, 
pushing Hevi before him. He seemed to be swim¬ 
ming very slowly, but as he came near he sent 
Hevi shooting through the surf, and the little fel¬ 
low actually turned over and over, two or three 
times, before he got on his feet in the shallow 
water. His mother rushed down to meet him. 
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“ Oh, my dear Hevi! my sweet son! ” she cri^d, 
as she tenderly twined her trunk around him. 

“ You are saved I have you again. But how did 
you dare to go out so far? You know how often 
you have been told never to go beyond your depth. 
How you have frightened us ! Now run home and 
dry yourself; ” and as Hevi shuffled away, his fond 
mother could not help giving him a slap with her 
trunk as he passed. .The little rascal, he had 
scared them so! 

Then Hevi’s mother turned to the whale, who 
remained near the shore, and apparently was curi¬ 
ous to see how things would turn out. 

“ My good whale,” said she to him, I cannot 
tell you how much I am obliged to you. You have 
saved my son, my only child. I can never forget 
it. I know we can never repay you ; but if there 
is anything whatever, that we can do to show our 
gratitude, we shall be only too glad to do it. My 
husband, as well as myself-” 

She then turned to call Hevi’s father, but he was 
not to be seen. When he had scrambled out of 
the soft sand, hearing meantime his wife’s frantic 
cries to the whale, he turned his head seaward just 
in time to see the whale pushing Hevi to shore. 
Perceiving that there was nothing for him to do, 
and filled with mortification and shame at his failure 
to save his drowning son, he hastened away to the 
woods to hide his wounded pride and regain his 
wonted composure. 

“ My husband is not here,” said Hevi’s mother. 
“ He probably has hurried home to take care of the 
child. But he joins me, I know, in my thanks to 
you.” 

“ Oh! don’t mention it,” said the whale, in a 
deep voice. “ No trouble, I’m sure.” 

“ I must now go,” said the elephant, “ and see 
that my poor child has something to revive him. 

I’m sorry' I can’t ask you up to the woods. But I 
shall never forget you. Good-bye ! ” 

“ Good-bye ! ” said the whale. 

When Hevi’s mother reached the woods, she 
found her son in a very wet and uncomfortable 
condition. She rubbed him dry with a bundle 
of hay, and gave him some nice roots to eat; and 
when he felt better, she sent him out to take a little 
walk in the sun, so that he might get well warmed 
and not take cold. 

Hevi was very glad to go, for while his mother 
was attending to him she gave him a great deal of 
good advice and some scolding, too. 

He had been gone but a few minutes, however, 
before he came running back, crying out: 

“ Oh, mother I That whale’s there yet I And I 
believe he’s stuck fast and can’t get away ! ” 

Hevi’s mother rushed out, and as soon as she 
saw the whale, she felt sure that her son was right. 


The great fish evidently had forgotten, or had not 
known, how shallow the water was where he came 
in, and in his kind effort to push Hevi as near dry 
land as possible, had run himself so far up on 
the beach that he had stranded himself. And, as 
the tide was running down, his condition was get¬ 
ting worse and worse. He was now more than 
half out of water, and although he worked his tail 
so vigorously that it made great waves on each 
side of him, and twisted himself about as hard 
as he could, he could not force himself into deep 
water. 

“ Mercy on us ! ” cried Hevi’s mother. “ The 
poor fellow has certainly stuck fast on the beach. 
Hevi! Run for your father.” 

Away ran Hevi, and his mother hurried down to 
thd water’s edge. 

“ My dear whale,” she said, “ I am afraid you 
have run aground.” 

“ Yes,” said the whale. “ It certainly looks like 
it. 1 did n’t intend to come so far. But if the tide 
was n’t running out I think I could get off.” 

“ Well, don’t tire yourself,” said the good ele¬ 
phant ; my husband will be here directly. He 
wU help you.” 

A kind of smile came over the whale’s face. 
“He can’t do much,” he thought to himself; but 
he did not say so, for fear of hurting the mother- 
elephant’s feelings. 

Hevi soon fourtd his father walking about by 
himself in the forest. When the great elephant 
heard what his son had to tell him, he gave a grunt 
and seemed in a little better humor. 

“ Ho, ho ! ” said he, “ I’ 11 go and see about it.” 

When he got out on the beach he walked 
straight to the whale, paying no attention to his 
wife, who was endeavoring to explain the situation 
to him. 

“ Well,” said he to the whale, “ you seem to be 
pretty badly stranded. ” 

“I am,” replied the whale; “and I don’t see 
how I am to get off unless I wait here until the tide 
rises. And that will be a long time to wait.” 

“ Oh, I ’ll get you off,” said the elephant. 

“ I don’t believe you can do it,” said the whale. 

“I’ll soon show you about that,” said Hevi’s 
father, and He walked down through the water, 
taking care to be sure that his way led over the 
firm portions of the beach. When he reached the 
whale, he put his head and one shoulder against 
the whale’s head, and, bending himself up for 
the struggle, he pushed with all his enormous 
strength. 

As the beach was hard and stony beneath his 
great feet, he could put his whole force into his 
efforts, and he pushed like a big steam-engine. 

In a minute or two the whale began to move 
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slowly backward, and'then, with a steady motion, 
like a ship sliding off the stocks, he glided into 
deep water. 

“ Hurrah ! ” shouted Hevi and Hevi’s mother, 
and a dozen other elephants, who had now gathered 
on the beach. “ Hurrah ! ” they cried again, wav- 


Hevi’s father came slowly out of the water, with 
a very good-humored expression on his face. 

*‘Ha! hal”he said to himself, “that was a 
good sort of a whale. A very good fellow indeed! 
But, dear me 1 he never could have got off that 
beach by himself. A whale is utterly helpless on 



THH MAN WHO WENT TO SHOOT ELEPHANTS. 


mg their trunks in the air, while the whale, after a shore. I’m glad I happened to be about. Yes, 
joy ul dive, came up to the surface and spouted he’s a good fellow for a whale. And I believe he *( 

a tremendous stream of water, high enough to put is a trifle bigger than I am—though, of course, a J 

out a fire on top of the highest steeple you ever saw. whale can never be compared to an elephant.” d 
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HIS OWN MASTER. 

By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Chapter XXVII. 

SUPPER BY THE ROAD-SIDE. 

For half an hour, Jacob wandered about the 
streets of Chillicothe and along by the canal, amus¬ 
ing himself as well as he could with the strange 
sights, and trying to make up his mind what to do. 

But the thought of returning to Jackson called 
up two mightily disagreeable images in the boy’s 
mind,—Friend David triumphantly smiling as he 
blocked up the Radkin door-way, and the casting- 
house of the iron-furnace filled with stifling steam. 

“Likely as not,” he thought, “the best Mr. 
Radkin can do for me will be to set me to work in 
that hot place, under that hateful forerd&n ! ” 

And now once more Cincinnati rose in his 
imagination like a fair land of promise. 

“ I wish I had money enough to take me there,” 
he said to himself. 

He could not, of course, expect to overtake Mr. 
Radkin; but he might find his uncle. And why 
not continue his journey to Cincinnati, as well as 
go anywhere else ? .Still some of the rainbow hues 
of Pinkey’s fancy picture of his fortunes in that 
great city floated before Jacob’s eyes. 

For ten cents he bought a pound of crackers at 
a grocery on the canal, and dined upon them as he 
wandered about. All the while he kept his eyes 
open for old Dorgan, intending to ask his advice 
■ as to what he would better do. 

“ If he says, ‘ Go back to my house and spend 
the night,* I ’ll do it, anyway,” thought Jacob, so 
undecided was he as yet in his own mind, and so 
much did his future depend upon a slight chance. 

Old Dorgan had said to him at parting, “ I shall 
be on the street, I can hardly tell where, but you ’ll 
find me or my wagon easily enough, if you care to.” 
But that was not so easy, as it proved; and Jacob 
was beginning to fear that the old man had done 
his errands and gone home, when he suddenly ex¬ 
claimed : “ There’s the mule-team, now ! ” 

The team he saw was driving on before him 
down one of the principal streets, a good deal faster 
than old Dorgan’s usual rate of speed. Jacob ran 
after it, bag in hand, and soon came up, beckoning 
and shouting, behind the wagon. If he had not 
been a good deal excited, he would have made the 
discovery before, which he made when the driver 
pulled rein and turned to see what was wanted. 

It w-as not old Dorgan’s team, and the man was 
not old Dorgan. 

VoL. IV.— 39 . 


“ Want me for anything?” he said to Jacob a? 
he came up. Jacob panted and apologized. 

“ Excuse me,” he said. “ I took you for another 
man—a man I was going to ride with.” 

The driver was about to whip up his mules again, 
when something in the boy’s appearance seemed to 
attract his attention. 

“ Have you lost him ? ” he inquired. 

“ I’m afraid.I have,” replied Jacob. 

“ Well, you can get in and ride with me, if you 
are going the way I am.” 

“ Which way are you going ? 

“ Out on Paint Creek, about six miles.” 

As they came down over the hills in the morn¬ 
ing, the old man had pointed out Paint Creek 
winding down through the valley to its juncture 
with the Scioto below the city. He knew that it 
flowed in from the west, and he spoke up quickly: 

“ That is in the direction of Cincinnati, is n’t it?” 

“ Right on the road.” 

“How far is it ? ” asked Jacob. 

“ Nigh on to a hundred miles,” said the man. 

“ Do you want to go to Cincinnati ?” 

“ Yes ! ” cried Jacob. 

For his mind was thus instantly made up. And 
he climbed into the wagon. 

Jacob rode as far as his new friend could carry 
him, then continued his journey on foot. 

He ate the last of his pound of crackers for sup¬ 
per, and slept that night under a hay-stack. 

The next day was the weariest, dreariest, lone¬ 
liest he had ever experienced ; and at evening, 
hungry, dusty, foot-sore, disheartened, with but 
three cents in his pocket, he came to the outskirts 
of a village. 

Unwilling to beg, he had made his money go as 
far as he could. But the last cent would soon be 
gone, and what should he do then ? 

He had relied on getting occasional jobs of work 
to help him through, and often that afternoon he 
had asked people he saw if they knew anybody 
who wanted to hire a boy. But boys did not seem 
to be in great demand in that part of the country. 
He found places where he could work for his board, 
but received no offer of wages. And so he had 
tramped on. 

It was a pleasant evening. Children were play¬ 
ing in the street and in front yards, and through 
open doors he saw supper-tables set. At the side 
door of one house a woman rang a tea-bell, and 
called some boys playing in an orchard. They 
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were so intent on their sport that they did not care 
for supper. Poor Jacob marveled at them, and 
recalled the time when he, too, used sometimes to 
vex his aunt by coming late to his meals. 

“ Let anybody ring a tea-bell for me now, if they 
dare ! ” thought he. “I ’ll bet a million dollars I 
would n’t wait for ’em to ring twice ! ” 

He heard the boys scolding as they went in: 

“ What’s the use of having supper so early ? Why 
could n’t we stay out and play ? ” And he saw one 
fling his cap down under the porch with the air of 
an injured innocent 

That boy should be his own master once, and 
see how he likes it! ” thought Jacob. “ Perhaps 
he is thinking of running away, so as to “be free 
and have a good time. I ’ll swap myself for him, 
if he likes. I ’ll swap with anybody who has a 
home, and risk it I tell ye,” he muttered aloud, 
boys that have good homes never know how well 
off they are ! Shall I ever have one ? ” 

Still he trudged on, wondering how he should 
manage to make the most of his three cents. It 
must do for his supper; for his lodging, he would 
once more trust to the fields. 

As he was passing a cottage door, he saw three 
children coming out, bearing a kettle with some 
smoking contents, which they set down on the 
door-step. The oldest was a boy not more than 
ten; the other two were girls of six and eight; 
and there was another child still younger following 
them with three great iron spoons. 

The happiness of these children attracted Jacob's 
attention, and he stopped and leaned over the fence 
to look at them. The oldest had a tin cup which 
he held in his lap, while he sat down on the door¬ 
step and the others gathered around him brandish¬ 
ing the spoons. 

What have you there ? ” said Jacob. 

“ Supper ! ” cried the boy, proudly, stirring the 
contents of the kettle. 

“ Scup?” said Jacob, wistfully. 

“ No; mush and molasses,” said the oldest, while 
the youngest added, with a gleeful laugh, Good ! ” 
“Who cooked your mush for you?” Jacob 
asked. 

“ Cooked it myself,” said the boy. “ Always do. 
Father’s away to work, and don’t get home till 
dark, and I get out; dinner and supper every day 
but Sunday.” 

“ Where’s your mother ? ” Jacob inquired. 

“ Haint got no mother ! ” And the boy tasted 
the mush, to see if it was cool enough to eat. 

Finding it would do with a little blowing, he told 
the others to dip in. It was a moment of jubilee 
for the hungry tribe. They first touched their 
spoons to the molasses in the cup, taking up a 
little, then added to it a good deal of pudding. 


which they blew and sipped, talking and laughing 
all the while with perfect happiness. 

Jacob would never have thought that the time 
could possibly come when he would envy ragged 
children eating mush with iron spoons out of an 
iron kettle. But envy them he did. There was 
no selfish scrambling for quantity; but the elder 
one looked out that the younger ones had their 
share. 

“ How little it takes to make us happy in this 
world—if we only knew it! ” thought Jacob. And, 
standing there, leaning over the fence, he learned 
a lesson of heroism and duty from that small boy- 
philosopher ten years old. 

“ Have you any more of that mush than you 
want?”'he said, coming inside the gate and look¬ 
ing into the kettle. “ I ’ll give you three cents for 
some.” 

“ Three cents ! ” exclaimed the oldest, thinking 
he must be joking. They had never had so much 
money all at once; and when Jacob, by showing 
the change, convinced them that he was in earnest, 
it seemed to them that tlie millennium had come. 

They shared their supper with him gladly. Sit¬ 
ting on the door-step, he had a spoon all to himself, 
and was allowed to dip as deep and as often as he 
liked into the molasses-cup. It was a feast, and 
even he was happy. 

But all too soon the bottom of the kettle was 
reached, and scraped by competing spoons. Jacob 
left the little ones scraping, and looking at the 
money he had given them. Then, after having 
a drink from the well, he went his way. 

Chapter XXVIII. 

THE OLD MAN OF THE STAGE-WAGON. 

Having stopped a while on the tavern steps, to 
rest his tired limbs, and to inquire of the loungers 
for a job, Jacob started on again, to look for his 
night’s lodging in the fields. 

He was weary enough to lie down under the 
fence, in the first retired spot; but the night was 
cool for the season, and he felt the necessity of 
seeking some sort of shelter from the heavy dews. 

He was once more in the open country, looking 
to right and left in the deepening twilight, when he 
noticed a dark object and heard sounds of voices 
before him in the road. Nearing the spot, he 
found an open stage-wagon broken down in the 
ruts, and the driver and two or three passengers at 
work trying to extricate it. 

Anot|?er passenger, alone in the wagon,—whom 
Jacob perceived to be a sharp-featured old man 
wrapped to the throat in a thick shawl,—was com¬ 
plaining of the mishap in a harsh and querulous 
voice. 
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“ It wll be the death of me, exposed to the night 
air in this way ! Just after getting up from a fever! 
Merciful heavens, driver, you must do something I 
Ah, who's there ? Help ! ” 

It was nobody but Jacob, trudging along the 
road with his stick and bag. 

“ Hullo, boy ! ” cried the sick man, “ how far is 
it to the hotel ? ” 

“ Pretty near a mile,” replied Jacob. 


“ In mercy, yes! ” groaned the old man. And 
Jacob, who could not possibly have run for himself, 
ran for him. 

In a few minutes he came back. He had found 
a kind woman and a kitchen hre, and he proposed 
to take the invalid to them at once. 

“ But I can’t walk so far 1 ” the old man objected, 
snappishly. 

“We can put you on one of the horses.” 


JACOU AND THE PASSENGER ASSIST THE SICK GENTLEMAN TO THE HOUSE. 


The invalid uttered a groan. “ A mile ! I shall 
die before we get there, at this rate. I am growing 
light-headed—my feet are cold as ice—I am sure 
to have a relapse! ” 

The voice, though harsh, was certainly that of a 
man in a bad way. Jacob stood beside the wagon. 

“ Can I do anything for you ? ” he asked. 

“ I don’t know,” said the old man, with an aguish 
shudder. “ I feared I was n’t able to travel. But 
the doctor said the journey might do me good, if I 
did n’t get chilled, or too much fatigued. Now I 
am both. We should have reached the hotel two 
hours ago.” 

“ There *s a house a little way back, behind those 
trees,” said Jacob. “ ShaU I go and see if they 
"^dl take you in ? ” 


“ I can’t ride a raw-boned stage-horse ! I may 
as well die here! ” 

“ You’d better let him,” said another of the 
passengers, coming close to Jacob’s side. “ You 
would if you had had as much of his bearishness 
as we have.” 

“ But he is really a sick man ! ” remonstrated 
Jacob. 

“ That’s so,” the passenger replied. “ I only 
wish he was sicker! To hear him growl, you’d 
think everybody in the world but himself was to 
blame for his misfortunes.” 

“If you will take hold with me, I think can 
help him walk to that house,” said Jacob. 

“ You seem to take a great interest in the old 
curmudgeon ! ” said the passenger. 
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“He may be a curmudgeon; but you would n’t 
leave the worst man in the world to die here, would 
you ? ” 

“ I rather think I would ! ” 

“Oh, no you wouldn’t!” said Jacob. “And 
he is n’t the worst man. His suffering makes him 
cross.” And so he argued and urged, until the 
passenger consented to help the old man. 

Now, the invalid had stopped scolding and groan¬ 
ing long enough to hear almost every word of this 
conversation ; and when it was finally proposed to 
him to walk with the help of the two, he consented 
with a better grace than he had shown at any time 
since his fellow-passengers made his uncomfortable 
acquaintance. 

Getting painfully down to the ground, and lean¬ 
ing heavily upon the shoulders of his assistants, he 
found he could walk better than he had at first 
supposed. Still, when they reached the house with 
him, he was very much exhausted, and his pinched 
old face looked ghastly enough, as they laid him 
on the kitchen lounge. He did not, however, lose 
consciousness, but took notice of everything. 

Thanks to much experience in taking care of his 
sick aunt, Jacob, boy as he was, knew better than 
anybody else present what to do. 

“ Can you make him some warm drink ?—a cup 
of tea ? As quick as you can ! ” he said to the 
woman. Then to the stage-passenger who had 
helped him bring the old man in : “ Don’t go, sir, 
if you please! We must warm his feet the first 
thing. Take that one ; I will take this.” 

The old man’s boots were off in a moment, fol¬ 
lowed by his stockings. Then his death-cold feet, 
seized and rubbed, began to recover warmth from 
two pairs of active hands. 

“ Ah, that’s it!—that’s what I wanted ! ” were 
the first faint words he spoke. “ It relieves my 
head; it brings back my life ! ” 

A cup of tea was soon ready, and he sat up and 
sipped it. Then the woman put some freshly 
toasted slices of bread before him, and a dish of 
jelly ; and his appetite came. When, in about an 
hour, the stage-driver returned for him with another 
vehicle brought from the village, the invalid de¬ 
clared that he felt like a new man. 

“ But where’s that youngster ? ” he asked sharply, 
looking around. 

“After he had warmed your boots and put them 
on, and got you to the table,” replied the woman, 
“ he went off.” 

“Went off!” he exclaimed. “Without giving 
me a chance to thank him ! ” 

“ He spoke to you, but you were eating your 
toast and did n’t seem to mind him. Then he 
came and thanked me for what I had done for you, 
and went away.” 


“ That’s a shame ! ” cried the old man, with an 
appearance of anger. “ I heard him say some¬ 
thing about having left his bag out-doors, and 
going out to get it; but I thought he was coming 
back. I want to see that youngster. I have n’t 
met one for many a day I like so well. I want just 
such a boy to travel with me. He knows what to 
do for a sick man. I was going to give him a 
dollar, anyway. Can’t somebody bring him back ?” 

“Wagon’s waiting!” shouted the driver, im¬ 
patiently, at the gate. 

Jacob, who had had no thought of doing a good 
action for a reward, had also no idea of what he 
had missed. 

Had the dollar been presented to him, he would 
have taken it, no doubt, under the circumstances, 
out of pure necessity. Nor do I think he would 
have ventured to decline anything that looked so 
providential as the offer of a situation to travel with 
the old man. But, expecting nothing, he had gone 
off contentedly with nothing. 

He would have liked an invitation to eat some of 
the good woman’s toast—it must be owned that he 
thought of that; for mush, though it serves for the 
moment to allay the pangs of hunger, does not 
afford permanent satisfaction to toiling mortals. 
But he who had been so ready to asl* of strangers 
what was needful for another, never thought of 
asking anything for himself. And, his simple duty 
done, remembering what he had for a while forgot¬ 
ten,—namely, his own weariness and wants,—he 
had gone off, picked up his bag and stick, and 
found a lonely lodging in an old barn. 

Chapter XXIX. 

JACOB MAKES NEW ACQUAINTANCES, AND 
MEETS AN OLD ONE. 

The next morning he was awakened by the 
violent barking of a dog close to his nose; and 
looking up from his couch of straw in the comer, 
he saw a frightened cur bristling at him, and an 
astonished farmer standing in the open barn-door. 

Jacob sat up, and made a clutch at his stick, to 
defend himself. 

“ What are you doing here ? ” cried the farmer. 

“Call off your dog, and I’ll tell you,” replied 
Jacob, a good deal alarmed, it must be confessed, 
but not quite losing his self-possession. 

After the dog, he expected abuse from the man. 
He got upon his feet, and as soon as the yelping 
was silenced, and he could be heard, told briefly 
his stoi:y,—standing humble and confused, but 
frank and honest, and with a touch of simple pathos 
in his tones. 

“I came in here to sleep; I didn’t know it 
would do any harm. I should have gone to some 
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house, if I had had any money. I have slept out¬ 
doors two nights; but last night was too cool.” 

“ Where did you come from ? ” 

“ From Chillicothe last. I went there to find a 
man, but missed him. Now I am going to Cincin¬ 
nati, where I have an uncle.” 

How will you get to Cincinnati without 
money ?” 

“ I can walk, and I hope to get work enough to 
do to pay my way.” 

“ And what are you going to do for breakfast ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know, but I think I can find a few 
berries somewhere; and, if I can’t do any better, I 
can go to some stack of wheat, shell a little in my 
hand, and eat that. It wont be the first time.” 

The man was evidently interested in this home¬ 
less boy and his story. 

“Come along with me to the house,” he said. 
“I’ve no work for you; but I ’ll give-ye some 
breakfast” 

Jacob followed gratefully. 

“ Is it that house ? ” he presently inquired. 

“ Yes; why not ? ” said the farmer. 

“ 1 believe,” said Jacob, “ that is the house 
where I—where we—took the sick man last night.” 

“ Ah ! ” The farmer turned and looked quickly 
at Jacob. “ I heard something about that when I 
got home. Are you the boy ? I thought from my 
wife’s account of what you said and did that you 
must have been older,—rhow you warmed the old 
fellow s feet, and all that.” 

“ I suppose I am the boy,” replied Jacob, with a 
fine blush in the rosy morning light. “ I hope the 
old gentleman was better after I left him.” 

“ He was well enough to go on to the hotel. He 
had gone when I got home. My wife can tell you 
miore about him ; and she will be glad to see you.” 

Indeed, Jacob received a cordial welcome at the 
house, and there learned from the good woman 
herself what the sick man had said about him. He 
mused for a moment, then spoke. 

“ I am almost glad I was gone, for I am afraid 
I should have taken his dollar—I need it badly 
enough! ” 

“ And why not have taken it I” 

“ Because, if it was to pay for what I had done, I 
never should have felt right about it. -But I am 
sorry I missed the chance of traveling with him. 
Perhaps he would have paid me good wages, and 
brought me around to Cincinnati after a while.” 

“ You might find him at the village, before the 
morning stage goes out, if you hurry,” said the 
farmer. 

Jacob mused again, but shook his head. 

“ It might look as if I was trying to make some- 
thing out of him, on account of last night. Besides, 
he might not have been in earnest. And he’s a 


grouty old fellow; hard for anybody to get along 
with, I’m sure.” 

“ So you wont go after him ? ” 

“No,” said Jacob, with quiet decision in his look 
and tone. 

After breakfast, the farmer told him that he 
might stay with them a day or two, if he liked, 
and do chores to pay for his board. But as nothing 
was said of wages, he thought he would better go on 
at once. So, rested and refreshed, with a grateful 
heart, and in his bag a sandwich which the good 
woman had given him for his dinner, he resumed 
his journey. 

“ There are plenty of good folks in the world, 
after all! ” he exclaimed, winking the quick tears 
from his eyes, after parting from the farmer and 
his wife. “ I ’ll remember that when I see other 
folks mean and dishonest,—I will remember it! ” 

There was some need of this good resolution ; 
for more than once, on that rough journey, Jacob 
was tempted to declare in his heart that the world 
was made up mostly of people without sympathy 
or good-will, who cared only for themselves. 

Late' in the afternoon of that day, as Jacob was 
tramping wearily along a lonely road, he was over¬ 
taken by a young fanner in a rattling wagon, sing¬ 
ing merrily to himself and shouting to his team. 

The boy stood on the road-side, and called out 
to him as he drove past: “ Give me a ride ? ” 

“ Catch on !” said the man, laughing, and at the 
same time touching up his horses. “ Le’s see how 
smart you are I ” 

Jacob took him at his word, made a dart at the 
hind-board, flung his bag and stick over it, and 
presently, by scrambling and kicking, tumbled 
himself over after them. 

Finding a good bed of straw and a heap of 
empty bags in the bottom of the wagon-box, he 
was contented to remain there. But the jolly 
driver, seeing that he had got on, in spite of the 
little joke he had attempted to play upon him, now 
slackened speed, and sat over on one end of the 
cross-board that served as a seat, to make room 
for him. 

“ Get up here ! ” he said. “ If a fellow rides with 
me, I want his company.” 

“ How far are you going?” Jacob asked, as he 
took the proffered place. 

“About eight miles farther. Hosses are good 

for it.” 

Making the young fellow’s acquaintance, jacoD 
learned that his name was Boone, and that he had 
been to market to sell his father’s grain. Having 
got a good price for that, he had broken the tem¬ 
perance pledge, and was now ripe for any advent¬ 
ure. He invited Jacob to go home with him ; but 
pulled up at the first tavern. 
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“Oh, you need n’t be afraid,” said Boone, when 
Jacob begged him not to go in. “ The animals 
want to breathe; and I’m only going to take 
some old cheese, with a bite of crackers.” 

In the tavern, however, he fell in with some 
cronies; and Jacob was watching him anxiously, 
when a tall black-whiskered man stepped forward 
and offered to shake hands with him. The boy 
was astonished—where had he seen that face be¬ 
fore ? In a moment he remembered it, and stam¬ 
mered out, “ Colonel Corkright! ” 

“ The same,” said the Kentuckian, with one of 
those smiles which Jacob never liked. “ I don’t 
recall your name, but I remember seeing you on 
the steamer with our mutual friend, Mr. Pinkey. 
And where is Pinkey ? Charming fellow ! It’s 
enough for me to know that you are his friend.” 

Jacob overcame his natural repugnance enough 
to talk with him about Alphonse. But finding that 
Corkright knew nothing—or pretended to know 
nothing—of the professor, he turned away to look 
after his new acquaintance. 

Boone was making merry with his friends, and 
refused to leave them. 

“ I tell you what you do,” he said to Jacob. 
“ Go and give my team the oats in that bag; better 
water them first—they are cool enough now ; then 
they ’ll be ready for a brisk trot home.” 

Jacob went out, slipped the horses’ bridles back 
on their necks, tied them at the manger under the 
open shed, and after carrying them a couple of 
pails of water, gave them the oats. Then he began 
to think of himself. 

“What’s the use of waiting around? I might 
go to sleep in his wagon ; then if he starts before 
morning, I shall be sure to start too.” 

With this happy thought, he got in upon the 
straw, and, using the empty grain-sacks for coverlet 
and pillow, soon fell asleep. 

Chapter XXX. 

A STRANGE RIDE. 

He must have slept several hours, very soundly, 
when he was awakened by a movement of the 
wagon. He started up, not remembering at first 
where he was. Then recollection came to him. 

“ It is Boone, backing his horses out from under 
the shed. I’m glad he is sober enough to do that. 
They’ll know the way home.” 

With this reflection he sank back upon his pillow 
of grain-sacks. His limbs were sore and stiff with 
weariness, his head was heavy with sleep; and 
having ^tisfied himself that Boone was starting for 
home, he yielded to drowsiness, and was asleep 
almost before the wagon had left the yard. 

The team started off at a slow walk, and the 


gentleness of the movement favored Jacob’s inclina¬ 
tion to repose. But soon the clumsy wagon-box 
began to jolt a little. The horses were quickening 
their pace. Jacob’s head was jounced off the pillow, 
and he was rudely tossed about. The sleep was 
before long shaken out of him ; his position in the 
springless vehicle became painful, in spite of the 
grain-sacks and the straw', and he sat up. 

“Wonder if he knows I am in the wagon?” 
thought he ; and, rubbing his eyes open, he ques¬ 
tioned with himself whether he should make his 
presence known. His very thoughts seemed jolted 
by the movements of the wagon. “ What—is— 
the—fellow—driving—so—fast—for ? ” 

The moon had but lately risen, and'by its light 
he soon became aware of something strange in the 
appearance of the driver on the seat before him. 
Boone was rather short and stout; this man was 
rather tall. Boone wore a common straw hat; that 
of the present driver was black, with the brim broad 
and picturesquely slouched. 

With a shudder, he recognized the hat. It be¬ 
longed to the tall Kentuckian, Colonel Corkright. 

All the courage Jacob ever possessed forsook him 
at this discovery. 

Much as he disliked and dreaded Corkright, he 
might still have faced him by daylight in a good 
cause, without quite melting down and dissolving 
in fear. But now the suddenness of the recog¬ 
nition, the strangeness of the situation, the ghostly 
moonlight, the lonely road,—everything combined 
to develop the coward in his nature. 

His first thought was to creep over the hind- 
board and drop himself out of the wagon as quietly 
as possible. But he was afraid to move. So there 
he sat, staring at the tall dark figure before him,, 
until by degrees his reason and courage returned. • 

He had no doubt that Corkright had stolen 
Boone’s horses and wagon ; and now the wish rose 
in his heart that he might baffle the villain. 

But that he could not do by leaping from the 
wagon. 

His resolution rallying more and more, he be¬ 
thought him of lying down again and covering 
himself with the grain-bags, until the right moment 
should arrive to start up and show himself. 

“Just as he is going to sell the horses; then up 
1 jump and say, ‘ This team belongs to another 
man ! ’ ” 

I suppose he had not been more than five min¬ 
utes fully awake, and sitting up there, before he 
came to this determination, although it seemed a 
much longer time to him. 

The clattering of the vehicle over the rough road 
prevented the colonel from hearing any movements 
on the boards behind him; and when he looked 
around, there was nothing to attract his attention 
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in the shadowy wagon-box, but what seemed a heap 
of grain-sacks and straw. 

Luckily, Jacob had had time to conceal himself. 
But he had left a breathing-place under the sack 
that covered his head, and, anxiously watching 
through that loophole, he saw the dreaded colonel 
turn and gaze. What if he had turned a minute 
before ? What if he should detect something sus¬ 
picious in the straw there now ? 

“ He has n’t seen me yet! ” thought the boy, 
with a feeling of relief, as the driver 
once more faced the other way 
and touched up the team. 

It was a terrible ride to the 
shaken and Jolted Jacob. He suf¬ 
fered less in body than in mind. 

He was in constant fear lest Cork- 
right should discover him. It 
seemed as if the sacks were all the 
time getting off and exposing him. 

And the moon, rising higher and 
higher, was shining more and 
more into the wagon, and begin¬ 
ning to light up the spot where 
he lay. 

And now the moonshine, fading, 
gave place to a greater danger. 

The stars had paled ; a soft, rosy 
glow was spreading up the sky. 

Day had dawned, and it was soon 
so light that Jacob, peeping from 
under the sacks, could see the 
buttons on the back of the Ken¬ 
tuckian’s coat. . •• COBKRICH- 

“ How am I going to get out 
of this?” he thought. “ He’ll be sure to sec me. 

I can’t do Boone any good. I wish I was out of 
the wagon ! ” 

The little stratagem he had so hastily resolved 
upon did not seem at all practicable by daylight. 

“ Never mind,” he said to himself; “ I have got 
over a few miles, though it has been rough.” 

The wagon was now going more slowly. Cork- 
right was approaching a large town, and he had 
suffered the horses to drop into a walk. All at 
once Corkright turned, and looked straight down 
into the wagon. 

Something attracted his attention. Out of the 
curious heap behind him protruded an object which 
strangely resembled a human leg and foot. He 
reached over, and was about to grasp it, when up 
started a lithe figure from under the sacks, with 
astonishing suddenness, like a Jack-in-the-box. 

Even the cool Kentuckian was startled by this 
apparition. He withdrew his hand quickly, and 
stopped the horses. Again Jacob thought to jump 
over the hind-board and escape. But he changed 


his mind in the very act. And there he sat, look¬ 
ing up straight at the colonel, while the colonel 
looked down squarely at him. 

“ What are you here for ? ” said the colonel. 

Jacob was one of those lads who, though not 
without the excitability which often makes cowards, 
possess something of the resolution which in¬ 
spires the hero. When a danger was left to his 
imagination, he saw it in all sorts of dreadful 
shapes; but when the necessity for action came. 


tuknkd and looked straight down into the wagon. 

his spirit rose to meet it. When Corkright spoke 
to him, he was surprisingly calm, considering the 
circumstances. 

“ You brought me here,” he said, in a clear but 
slightly tremulous voice. 

“ I did n’t put you in the wagon ! ” 

I got in here to sleep. I had no other place, 
and no money to pay for a bed.” 

‘‘ So you made a bed of the wagon I A rather 
rough one, I reckon you found it! Slept well, I 
suppose?” 

Corkright spoke in a sarcastic tone; evidently 
he did not believe a word that Jacob said. 

“ The wagon was under the tavern shed, and I 
slept well enoiigh tiU you carried me off.” 

“ Then why did n’t you get out ? ” 

“ Because you happened to be going my way, 
and it is n’t often I get a ride.” 

“ What business had you in the wagon ? 

“ The owner asked me to go home with him. 

“lam the owner of this team,” said Corkright. 

“ I don’t see how that can be,” replied Jacob. 
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“ I bought it. Have you any objections ? ” 

Jacob found courage lo say : I suppose you 
bought it just as you bought Mr. Pinkey’s violin ?” 

“ Exactly. I paid cash for that, and I paid cash 
for this. ” 

Jacob was surprised that the colonel should deign 
to explain matters to him in this way. But they 
were now approaching the town where Corkright 
meant to dispose of the team, and he thought it 
politic to win over the lad to his purposes. 

“ If you Ml go with me,” said he, “and do what 
I say, you Ml have a chance of earning ten or fifteen 
dollars.” 

“ What do you want me to do ? ” asked Jacob. 

“ I can’t tell yet; to hold the horses, or may be 
just to hold your tongue ; anything I require.” 


“If you require only what I can do,” said Jacob, 
thinking it safe to put his promise in that way; 
resolved, nevertheless, to slip out of the wagon and 
escape as soon as it should be well in motion and 
Corkright’s back was turned. 

Perhaps the colonel suspected as much. 

“ Well, get up here on the seat with me. I want 
to talk to you.” 

Jacob could not refuse. But, as the horses moved 
on, he felt bound to speak an earnest word for the 
young farmer. 

“ I don’t see how Boone could have sold you the 
team,” he said. “ He told me himself it did n’t 
belong to him, but to his father.” 

“ That’s his lookout,” replied Corkright. “You 
don’t understand business.” 


(To be continued.) 


WILD MICE AND THEIR WAYS. 

[Co.ncluded] 

Bv Ernest Ingkrsoll. 



The English field-mouse, which is very much 
like our own, has “a sweet tooth,” and searches 
for the nests of the bumble-bees in order to get the 
comb and honey. * 

Aruicola and 
Jaculus seem to be 
the greatest diggers, 
while the Hespero- 
ft/ys prefers a home 
above-ground, and 
constructs its dwell¬ 
ing much like the 
squirrel’s. Some¬ 
times it takes up its 
abode in deserted 
birds’nests, such as 
those of the cat-bird, 
red-winged black¬ 
bird, wood-thrush, 
and red-eyed vireo. 

The cradle-nest of 
the last-named bird 
(Vireo olivaceous)^ 
which had been used 

by a white - footed leaving home. 

mouse, was found toward the end of August, 1875 , 
on the border of a thick forest in the Blue-Ridge 


Mountains, by Mr. Trotter. The nest, which— 
second tenant and all—is shown in the picture on 
the next page, hung from the extremity of a young 
tree a few feet from 
the ground; and 
the mouse had com¬ 
pletely filled the in¬ 
side with dry grass, 
leaving only enough 
room to squeeze into 
a comfortable bed 
irr the bottom. The 
mouse was asleep 
when found, as is 
its habit in the day¬ 
time, and moved 
away, rather slug¬ 
gishly. 

Not long ago, i 
received a pleasant 
letter from Mr. John 
Burroughs, in which 
he said: “The other 
day I found the nest 

of the white-footed 

mouse. Going through the woods, I paused by a 
red cedar, the top of which had been broken 
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off and lopped over till it touched the ground. It 
was dry and formed a very dense mass. I touched 
a match to it to see it burn, when, just as the 
flames were creeping up into it, out jumped or 
tumbled two white-footed mice, and made off in 
opposite directions. I was just in time to see the 
nest before the flames caught it—a mass of fine dry 


of the grasses on each side arching over, conceal 
the scampering travelers from the prying eyes of 
owls, hawks, and butcher-birds, ever on the watch 
for them. The mice seem to fully understand their 
danger, cautiously going under a tuft of grass or a 
large leaf instead of over it, and avoiding bare 
places. In winter their paths are tunneled under 



THE MOUSE IN THE BIRD’S NEST. 


grass, about five feet from the ground, in the thick¬ 
est part of the cedar top.” 

From their tunnels, nests and granaries, innu¬ 
merable runways, such as I spoke of before, traverse 
the neighborhood, crossing those from .other bur¬ 
rows, and forming a complete net-work all over the 
region. The mice do not flock together like the 
prairie dogs, but, where food is plenty, many nests 
will often be found close together. They are sociable 
little folk, and no doubt greatly enjoy visiting and 
gossiping with one another. The little paths are 
their roadways from one burrow to another, and 
from the places where the tenderest grasses grow to 
|heir store-houses. These tiny roads are formed 
oy gnawing clean away the grass-stubble, and 
breading the earth down smooth ; while the heads 


the snow, so that they are out of sight; and they 
always have several means of escape from their 
burrows. You know the old song says— , 

“ The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole. 

Can never be a mouse of any soul.” 

A trotting, gliding motion is the gait of the 
Arvicola^ but the white-foot gallops along, jumping 
small objects, and leaping from one hillock to 
another, while the kangaroo-mouse springs off his 
hind feet, and progresses in a series of long leaps, 
which carry him over the ground like a race-horse. 

But the life of one of our favorites is not all frisk¬ 
ing about under the fragrant flowers, or digging 
channels through shining sand and crystal snow. 
He has his labor and trials and trouble like the rest 
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of US. If “a man mun be eather a man or a 
mouse,” it would be hard choosing between them, 
so far as an easy time is concerned ! The gathering 
of his food, and the building of his house, costs him 
“ mony a weary nibble,” and he must constantly 
be on the alert, for dangers haunt him on every 
side. One of his enemies is the snake, all the 
larger sorts of which pounce upon him in the grass, 
lie in wait for him in his highway, or steal into his 
burrow and seize his helpless young, in spite of the 


Probably our snakes depend more upon catching 
mice than upon any other resource for their'daily 
food, and they hunt for them incessantly. Most of 
the mice have the bad habit of being abroad mainly 
at night; so have the snakes; and the mice thus 
encounter more foes, and fall an easier prey, than 
if they deferred their ramblings until daylight. 
Being out nights is a bad practice ! The prairie 
rattlesnakes are especially fond of mice; minks, 
weasels, skunks and badgers, eat as many as they 



A FIGHT WITH A SNAKE. 


frantic fighting of the father, and the stout attempts 
of the mother to drag her little ones away into 
safety. A gentleman in Illinois once saw a garter- 
snake pass rapidly by with a young meadow-mouse 
in its mouth. Presently, an old meadow-mouse 
came out of the tall grass in pursuit of the snake, 
which she finally overtook and instantly attacked. 
The snake stopped, disgorged its prey, and defended 
itself by striking at its assailant, which appeared to 
be beating it, when both animals were killed by the 
gentlernan watching. I am sorry the incident ended 
so tragically. The courage and affection of the 
little mother deserved a better reward, and even the 
garter-snake is entitled to some sympathy. 


can catch, and this probably is not a few; domestic 
cats hunt them eagerly, seeming to prefer them to 
house-mice,—no doubt they are more sweet and 
delicate; foxes also enjoy them, dogs and wolves 
dig them out of their burrows and devour them; 
prairie fires burn multitudes of them, and faf-mer- 
boys trap them. But, after all, perhaps their chief 
foes are the flesh-eating birds. I hardly ever take 
a walk without finding the remains of an owl’s or 
hawk’s dinner where our little subject has been the 
main dish. 

We have in this country two black, .white and 
gray birds called shrikes, or butoher-birds, which 
are only about the size of robins, but are very 
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strong, brave, and noble in appearance. These 
shrikes have the curious habit of killing more game 
than they need, and hanging it up on thorns, or 
lodging it in a crack in the fence or the crotch of a 
tree. They seem to hunt just for the fun of it, and 
kill for the sake of killing. Now their chief game 
is the unhappy field-mouse, and in Illinois they are 
known as “ mouse-birds.” They never seem to eat 
much of the flesh of their victims, generally only 
pecking their brains out, but murder an enormous 
number, and keep up the slaughter through the 
whole year; for when the loggerhead shrike retreats 
southward in the autumn, the great northern shrike 
comes from British America to supply his place 
through the winter. Then all the hawks, from the 
nimble little sharp-shinned to the great swooping 
buzzards, prey upon them, and in winter hover day 
after day over knolls where the mice have been 
driven by floods in the surrounding lowlands, and 
pounce upon every one that is imprudent enough 
to show his black eyes above ground. As for the 
marsh-hawk, it regularly quarters the low fields 
Uke a harrier, and eats little but mice. The owls, 
too, are constantly after them, hunting them day 
and night, on the prairies and in the woods, esteem¬ 
ing them fine food for the four owlets in the hollow 
tree hard by; while the sand-hill crane, and some 
of the herons, make a regular business of seeking 
the underground homes, and digging out the tim¬ 
orous fugitives with their pick-ax beaks. In addi¬ 
tion to all the rest, the farmer everywhere perse¬ 
cutes the moose, as a pest to his orchards and crops. 

Has the poor little animal, then, no friends what¬ 
ever? Very few, except his own endurance and 
cunning; yet he is iready so numerous, and 
increases so rapidly, that all his enemies have not 
been able to rid the earth of him, but only to keep 
him in check, and thus preserve that nice balance 
of nature in which consists the welfare of alL 
It may not be of much interest to the lively 
readers of St. Nicholas to hear how destmetive 
these pretty wild mice are to the farmer’s grain and 
fniit, but an important part of their history would 
be untold if I were to say nothing about their mis¬ 
chief. From the story I have related of the little 
“ thieves in the night ” who stole my friend’s rye, 
and of their underground stores, you may guess 
how they make the grain fields suffer. It is done 
so quietly and adroitly, too, that few are ever 
caught at it, and much of the blame is put on the 
moles, squirrels and woodchucks, that have enough 
sins of their own to answer for. The meadow- 
mouse of Europe, which is very like our own, forty 
or fifty years ago came Aear causing a famine m 
parts of .England, ruining the crops before they 


could get fairly started, and killing almost all the 
young trees in the orchards and woods. More than 
30,000 of the little rascals were trapped in one 
month in a single piece of forest, beside all those 
killed by animals. Only last spring, again, a simi¬ 
lar disaster was threatened in Scotland, where mil¬ 
lions of mice appeared, and gnawed off the young 
grass at the root just when it should have been in 
prime condition for the sheep; and when that was 
all gope they attacked the garden vegetables. The 
people lost vast numbers of sheep and lambs from 
starvation, and thousands of dollars’ worth of grow¬ 
ing food; but, finally, by all together waging war^ 
upon them, the pests were partially killed off. The 
mice did not in either case come suddenly, but had 
been increasing steadily for years previous, because 
the gamekeepers had killed so many of the ‘ ver¬ 
min” (as owls, hawks, weasels, snakes, etc., are 
wrongly called) which are the natural enemies of 
the mice, and keep their numbers down. Farmers 
are slow to learn that it does n’t pay to kill the 
birds or rob their nests; but the boys and girls 
ought to understand this truth and remember it. In 
this country, the greatest mischief done by the field- 
mice is the guawing of bark from the fruit-trees, so 
that in some of the Western States this is the most 
serious difficulty the orchardist has to contend with. 
Whole rows of young trees in nurseries are stripped 
of their bark, and of course die; and where apple- 
seeds are planted, the mice are sure to dig halt ot 
them up to eat the kernels. This mischief is mainly 
done in the winter, when the trees are packed away 
from the frost; or, if they are growing, because 
then the mice can move about concealed under the 
snow, and nibble all the bark away up to the sur¬ 
face. Rabbits get much of the credit of this naughty 
work, for they do a good deal of it on their own 
account. The gardener has the same trouble, 
often finding, when he uncovers a rime and costly 
plant in the spring, that the mice have enjoyed 
good winter quarters in his straw covering, and 
have been gnawing to death his choice roses. Mil¬ 
lions of doUars, perhaps, would not pay for ml the 
damage these small creatures thus accomplish each 
year in the United States, and I fear they will 
become more and more of a plague if we conunue 
to kill off the harmless hawks, owls, butcher-bir^ 
and snakes, which are the policemen appointed by 
Nature to look after the mice, and protect us 

^®In rapfivUy the wild mice, especially the white¬ 
footed Hesperomys, make very pretty pets, and one 
can easily ftudy all their ways by giving them ear h 
in which to burrow, and the various sorts of food in 
which they delight. 
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THE PETERKINS CELEBRATE THE FOURTH 
OF JULY. 

By Lucretia P. Hale. 


HE day began early. 

A compact had been 
made with the little boys 
the evening before. 

They were to be al¬ 
lowed to usher in the 
glorious day by the 
blowing of horns ex¬ 
actly at sunrise. But 
they w^ere to blow them 
for precisely five minutes only, and no sound of the 
horns should be heard afterward till the family 
were down-stairs. 

It was thought that a peace might thus be bought 
by a short though crowded period of noise. 

The morning came. Even before the morning, 
at half-past three o’clock, a terrible blast of the 
horns aroused the whole family. # 

Mrs. Peterkin clasped her hands to her head and 
exclaimed: “ I am thankful the lady from Phila¬ 
delphia is not here ! ” For she had been invited to 
stay a week, but had declined to come before the 
Fourth of July, as she was not well, and her doctor 
had prescribed quiet. 

And the number of the horns was most remark¬ 
able ! It was as though every cow in the place 
had arisen and was blowing through both her own 
horns ! 

“ How many little boys are there? How many 
^ have we?” exclaimed Mr. Peterkin, going over 
their names one by one mechanically, thinking he 
would do it, as he might count imaginary sheep 
Jumping over a fence, to put himself to sleep. 
Alas ! the counting could not put him to sleep now 
in such a din. 

And how unexpectedly long the five minutes 
seemed ! Elizabeth Eliza was to take out her watch 
and give the signal for the end of the five minutes 
and the ceasing of the horns. Why did not the 
signal come? Why did not Elizabeth Eliza stop 
them ? 

And certainly it was long before sunrise; there 
was no dawn to be seen ! • 

‘^We will not try this plan again,” said Mrs. 
Peterkin. 

“ If we live to another Fourth,” added Mr. Peter¬ 
kin, hastening to the door, to inquire into the state 
of affairs. 

Alas! Amanda, by mistake, had waked up the 
little boys an hour too early. And by another mis¬ 



take the little boys had invited three or four of their 
friends to spend the night w'ith them. Mrs. Peter¬ 
kin had given them permission to have the boys 
for the whole day, and they understood the day as 
beginning when they went to bed the night before. 
This accounted for the number of horns. 

It would have been impossible to hear any ex¬ 
planation ; but the five minutes were over, and the 
horns had ceased, and there remained only the 
noise of a singular leaping of feet, explained per¬ 
haps by a possible pillow-fight, that kept the family 
below partially awake until the bells and cannon 
made known the dawning of the glorious day—^the 
sunrise, or “ the rising of the sons,” as Mr. Peter¬ 
kin jocosely called it when they heard the little 
boys and their friends clattering down the stairs 
to begin the outside festivities. 

They were bound first for the swamp, for Eliza¬ 
beth Eliza, at the suggestion of the lady from 
Philadelphia, had advised them to hang some flags 
around the pillars of the piazza. Now the little 
boys knew of a place in the swamp where they had 
been in the habit of digging for “ flag-root,” and 
where they might find plenty of flag flowers. They 
did bring away all they could, but they were a little 
out of bloom. The boys were in the midst of nailing 
up all they had on the pillars of the piazza, when 
the procession of the Antiques and Horribles passed 
along. As the procession saw the festive arrange¬ 
ments on the piazza, and the crowd of boys, who 
cheered them loudly, it stopped to salute the house 
with some especial strains of greeting. 

Poor Mrs. Peterkin ! They were directly under 
her windows ! In the few moments of quiet during 
the boys’ absence from the house on their visit to 
the swamp, she had been trying to find out whether 
she had a sick-headache, or whether it was all the 
noise, and she was Just deciding it was the sick- 
headache, but was falling into a light slumber, 
when the fresh noise outside began. 

There were the imitations of the crowing of cocks 
and braying of donkeys, and the sound of horns, 
encored and increased by the cheers of the boys. 
Then began the torpedoes, and the Antiques and 
Horribles had Chinese crackers also ! 

And, in despair of sleep, the family came down 
to breakfast. 

Mrs. Peterkin had always been much afraid of 
fire-works, and had never allowed th'fe boys to bnng 
gunpowder into the house. She was even afraid of 
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torpedoes; they looked so much like sugar-plums, 
she was sure some of the children would swallow 
them, and explode before anybody knew it. 

She was very timid about other things. She 
was not sure even about pea-nuts. Everybody ex¬ 
claimed over this : “ Surely there was no danger in 
pea-nuts!” But Mrs. Peterkin declared she had 
been very much alarmed at the Exhibition, and in 
the crowded comers of the streets in Boston, at the 
pea-nut stands, where they had machines to roast 
the pea-nuts. She did not think it was safe. They 
might go off any time, in the midst of a crowd of 
people, too I 

Mr. Peterkin thought there actually was no dan¬ 
ger, and he should be sorry to give up the pea-nut. 
He thought it an American institution, something 
really belonging to the Fourth of July. He even 
confessed to a quiet pleasure in crushing the empty 
shells with his feet on the sidewalks as he went 
along the streets. 

Agamemnon thought it a simple joy. 

In consideration, however, of the fact that they 
had had no real celebration of the Fourth the last 
year, Mrs. Peterkin had consented to give over the 
day, this year, to the amusement of the family as a 
Centennial celebration. She would prepare her¬ 
self for a terrible noise—only she did not want any 
gunpowder brought into the house. 

The little boys had begun by firing some tor¬ 
pedoes a few days beforehand, that their mother 
might be used to the sound, and had selected their 
horns some weeks before. 

Solomon John had been very busy in inventing 
some fire-works. As Mrs. Peterkin objected to the 
use of gunpowder, he found out from the dictionary 
what the different parts of gunpowder are—salt¬ 
peter, charcoal, and sulphur. Charcoal he dis¬ 
covered they had in the wood-house ; saltpeter they 
would find in the cellar, in the beef-barrel; and 
sulphur they could buy at the apothecary’s. He 
explained to his mother that these materials had 
never yet exploded in the house, and she was 
quieted. 

Agamemnon, meanwhile, remembered a recipe 
he had read somewhere for making a “ fulminating 
paste” of iron filings and powder of brimstone. 
He had it written down on a piece of paper in his 
pocket-book. But the iron filings must be finely 
powdered. This they began upon a day or two 
before, and, the very afternoon before, laid out some 
of the paste on the piazza. 

Pin-wheels and rockets were contributed by Mr. 
Peterkin for the evening. According to a pro¬ 
gramme drawn up by Agamemnon and Solomon 
John, the reading of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence was to take place in the morning on the piazza 
under the flags. 


The Bromwiches brought over their flag to hang 
over the door. 

“That is what the lady from Philadelphia 
meant,” explained Elizabeth Eliza. 

“ She said flags of our country,” said the little 
boys. “ We thought she meant ‘ in the country.’ ” 

Quite a company assembled; but it seemed no¬ 
body had a copy of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. 

Elizabeth Eliza said she could say one line, if 
they each could add as much. But it proved they 
all knew the same line that she did, as they began : 

“ When, in the course of—when, in the course 
of—when, in the course of human—when, in the 
course of human events—when, in the course of 
human events, it becomes—when, in the course 
of human events, it becomes necessary—when, in 
the course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people-” 

They could not get any farther. Some of the 
party decided that “ one people ” was a good place 
to stop, and the little boys sent off some fresh tor¬ 
pedoes in honor of the people. But Mr. Peterkin 
was not satisfied. He invited the assembled party 
to stay until sunset, and meanwhile heAvould find a 
copy, and torpedoes were to be saved to be fired 
off at the close of every sentence. 

And now the noon bells rang and the noon bells- 
ceased. 

Mrs. Peterkin wanted to ask everybody to din¬ 
ner. She should have some cold beef She had 
let Amanda go, because it was the Fourth, and 
everybody ought to be free that one day, so she 
could not have much of a dinner. But when she 
went to cut her beef, she found Solomon John had 
taken it to soak, on account^of the saltpeter for the 
fi re-works 1 

Well, they had a pig, so she took a ham, and 
the boys had bought tamarinds and buns and a 
cocoa-nut. So the company stayed on, and when 
the Antiques and Horribles passed again, they were 
treated to pea-nuts and lemonade. 

They sang patriotic songs, they told stories; they 
fired torpedoes, they frightened the cats with them. 
It was a warm afternoon ; the red poppies were out 
wide, and the hot sun poured down on the alley- 
ways in the garden. There was a seething sound 
of a hot day in the buzzing of insects, in the steam¬ 
ing heat that came up from the ground. Some 
neighboring boys were* firing a toy cannon. Every 
time it went off, Mrs. Peterkin started, and looked 
to see if one of the little boys was gone. ^ Mr. 
Peterkin had set out to find a copy of the “ Dec¬ 
laration.” Agamemnon had disappeared. She had 
not a moment to decide about her headache. She 
asked Ann Maria if she were not anxious about 
the fire-works, and if rockets were not dangerous. 
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They went up, but you were never sure where they 
came down. 

And then came a fresh tumult! All the fire- 
engines in town rushed toward them, clanging with 
bells, men and boys yelling ! They were out for a 
practice, and for a Fourth of July show. 

Mrs. Peterkin thought the house was on fire, and 
so did some of the guests. There was great rushing 
hither and thither. Some thought they would better 
go home, some thought they would better stay. Mrs. 
Peterkin hastened into the house to save herself, 
or see what she could save. Elizabeth Eliza followed 
her, first proceeding to collect all the pokers and 
tongs she could find, because they could be thrown 
out of the window without breaking. She had read 
of people who had flung looking-glasses out of 
window by mistake, in the excitement of the house 
Leing on fire, and had carried the pokers and tongs 
carefully into the garden. There was nothing like 
"being prepared. She always had determined to do 
the reverse. So with calmness she told Solomon 
John to take down the looking-glasses. But she 
met with a difficulty,—there were no pokers and 
tongs, as they did not use them. They had no 
open fires; Mrs. Peterkin had been afraid of them. 
So Elizabeth Eliza took all the pots and kettles up 
to the upper windows, ready to be thrown out. 

But where was Mi-s. Peterkin ? Solomon John 
found she had fled to the attic in terror. He per¬ 
suaded her to come down, assuring her it was the 
most unsafe place ; but she insisted upon stopping 
to collect some bags of old pieces, that nobody 
Avould think of saving from the general wreck, she 
said, unless she did. Alas ! this was the result of 
fire-works on Fourth of July ! As they came down¬ 
stairs, they heard the voices of all the company 
•declaring there was no fire—the danger was past. 
It was long before Mrs. Peterkin could believe it. 
They told her the fire company was only out for 
show, and to celebrate the Fourth of July. She 
thought it already too much celebrated. 

Elizabeth Eliza’s kettles and pans had come down 
through the windows with a crash, that had only 
^dded to the festivities, the little boys thought. 

Mr. Peterkin had been about all this time in 
search of a copy of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. The public library was shut, and he,had to 
go from house to house; but now as the sunset 
bells and cannon began, he returned with a copy, 
and read it, to the pealing of the bells and sound- 
ing of the cannon. Torpedoes and crackers were 
fired at every pause. Some sweet-marjoram pots, 
tin cans filled with crackers which were lighted, 
Avent off with great explosions. 

At the most exciting moment, near the close of 
the reading. Agamemnon, with an expression of 
terror, pulled Solomon John aside. 


** I have suddenly remembered where I read 
about the ‘fulminating paste’ we made. It was 
in the preface to ‘Woodstock,’ and I have been 
around to borrow the book, to read the directions 
over again, because I was afraid about the ‘ paste ’ 
going off. Read this quickly ! and tell me, 
Where is the fulmUiating paste f" 

Solomon John was busy winding some covers of 
paper over a little parcel. It contained chlorate 
of potash and sulphur mixed. A friend had told 
him of the composition. The more thicknesses 
of paper you put around it, the louder it would go 
off. You must pound it with a hammer. Solomon 
John felt it must be perfectly safe, as his mother 
had taken potash for a medicine. 

He still held the parcel as he read from Aga¬ 
memnon’s book: “ This paste, when it has lain 
together about twenty-six hours, \i\\\ of itself Xsikt 
fire, and burn all the sulphur away with a blue 
flame and a bad smell.” 

“ Where is the paste ? ” repeated Solomon John, 
in terror. 

“We made it just twenty-six hours ago,” said 
Agamemnon. 

“We put it on the piazza,” exclaimed Solomon 
John, rapidly recalling the facts, “ and it is in front 
of mother’s feet! ” 

He hastened to snatch the paste away before it 
should take fire, flinging aside the packet in his 
hurry. Agamemnon, jumping upon the piazza at 
the same moment, trod upon the paper parcel, 
which exploded at once with the shock, and he fell 
to the ground, Avhile at the same moment the 
paste “fulminated” into a blue flame directly in 
front of Mrs. Peterkin ! 

It was a moment of great confusion. There 
were cries and screams. The bells were still ring¬ 
ing, the cannon firing, and Mr. Peterkin had just 
reached the closing words: “ Our lives, our fortune, 
and our sacred honor.” 

“ We are all blown up, as I feared we should 
be,” Mrs. Peterkin at length ventured to say, find¬ 
ing herself in a lilac-bush by the side of the piazza. 
She scarcely dared to open her eyes to see the 
scattered limbs about her. 

It was so with all. Even Ann Maria Bromwich 
clutched a pillar of the piazza, with closed eyes. 

At length, Mr. Peterkin said, calmly : “ Is any¬ 
body killed ? ” 

There was no reply. Nobody could tell whether 
it was because everybody was killed, or because 
they were too wounded to answer. It was a great 
while before Mrs. Peterkin ventured to move. 

But the little boys soon shouted with joy and 
cheered the success of Solomon John’s fire-works, 
and hoped he had some more. One of them had 
his face blackened by an unexpected cracker, and 
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Elizabeth Eliza’s muslin dress was burned here and 
there. But no one was hurt; no one had lost any 
limbs, though Mrs. Peterkin was sure she had seen 
some flying in the air. Nobody could understand 
how, as she had kept her eyes firmly shut. 

No greater accident had occurred than the singe¬ 
ing of the tip of Solomon John’s nose. But there 
was an unpleasant and terrible odor from the 
“fulminating paste.” 

Mrs. Peterkin was extricated from the lilac-bush. 
No one knew how she got there. Indeed, the 
thundering noise had stunned everybody. It had 
roused the neighborhood even more than before. 
Answering explosions came on every side, and 
though the sunset light had not faded away, the 


little boys hastened to send off rockets under cover 
of the confusion. Solomon John’s other fire-works 
would not go. But all felt he had done enough. 

Mrs. Peterkin retreated into the parlor, deciding 
she really did have a headache. At times she had 
to come out when a rocket went off, to see if it was 
one of the little' boys. She was exhausted by the 
adventures of the day, and almost thought it could 
not have been worse if the boys had been allowed 
gunpowder. The distracted lady was thankful 
there was likely to be but one Centennial Fourth 
in her life-time, and declared she should never 
more keep anything in the house as dangerous as 
saltpetered beef, and she should never venture to 
take another spoonful of potash. 



A TALK ABOUT SWIMMING. . 

By Sanford B. Hunt. 


Hanging in the shrouds of a sinking ship on a 
wild November afternoon, the engine-room flooded 
from the leak, the steam-pumps not able to work, 
niy back tortured beyond endurance with hard 
labor at the levers of the hand-pump, the deck 
swept by the bursting seas, a wild and angry sky 
above, the lee shore perfectly horrible in the tem¬ 
pest of its waves and the thunder of the surf that 
went rolling and charing by squadrons of billows 
over a half mile of low sandy bottom, I asked 
ntyself whether, if the ship broke up, I could man¬ 
age the under-tow,—that merciless drag backward 
of the sea, the topmost wave washing the swimmer 
I lusively toward the shore, the undermost sucking 
down and out. I said to myself an emphatic 
Yes! ” But the experiment was spared me, and 
got ashore next morning in a life-boat. Ever 
^oce that awful hour and night, I have had a 


sincere respect for the science and art of swim¬ 
ming, in which, next to God, then rested all my 
hope and trust. 

But before we talk about fighting an under-tow 
in a wicked sea-way, let us discuss the principles 
and methods of swimming. To drown in a 
river, with the shore only a few yards away, when 
any dog or donkey would reach the land, must 
involve a feeling of personal humiliation as well 
as despair. To be self-trustworthy is the first 
thing in moments of danger ; but the art of swim¬ 
ming has a high value in the saving of other 
lives, and is, besides, a luxury and accomplishment 
worth the having, for the mere fun of the thing. 
In our civilization, swimming is an acquired ac¬ 
complishment. It is understood to be a natural 
function with nearly all kinds of animals, hogs and 
humanity being the leading exceptions. The in- 
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ability to swim is in all cases a defect of educa¬ 
tion. If we do not know' already, let us learn how*. 



To an expert swimmer, sinking is impossible, ex¬ 
cept from cramp or exhaustion. The weight of a 
human body is just about that of the water it dis¬ 
places ; but the body weight is unevenly distributed, 
the lungs being the bladder and the head the sinker, 
—so that the first rule in swimming is to keep the 
head well back on the shoulders, where it will rest 
immediately above the lungs. But before this, the 
beginner should observe a few rules of safety. 

Get accustomed to the shock of water. Wade 
slowly into a smooth shallow place, turn and face 
toward the shore, duck under in w'ater deep enough 
to cover the body, get your head wet, hold 
your breath w'hen under, snort as you come 
to the air again, resisting the inclination to 
breathe in first; and then, in a depth of a 
foot or two, lie down, face downward, and 
touch the tips of your fingers on the bed of 
the stream. You w’ill find that a very slight 
lift, hardly two ounces, will keep your head 
afloat, but not your heels. Use them as 
oars. Drop out backward into deeper w'ater, 
walking on your finger-tips, and you will 
find that the more of your body is under 
water the less weight you have to carry. 

The only parts to keep in the air are your 
lips and nostrils. Make these the only ex¬ 
posed surface ; hollow your loins, and carry' 
your head well back, so as to have it per¬ 
pendicular to the lungs. 

All this is mere paddling; but you will 
soon find that keeping afloat is no trouble, 
unless you keep too high and try to swim as 
much in the air as in the water. You must 
remember that you have to displace as much 
weight of water as the weight of your own 
body. You cannot walk upon the waves or 
climb out of them without a support. In 


swimming you must lie low. The legs should be 
well under, and so should the hands. The atti¬ 
tude should be as in the first illus¬ 
tration,—the chin in the water, the 
legs at an angle of thirty-three 
degrees. The theory is that you 
should use the feet as a counter¬ 
poise to the head,—the chest, the 
buoyant part of the body, being 
the fulcrum of the lever. If your 
heels go up, your head will go 
down. Now stop paddling, aban¬ 
don the grip of your hands on the 
bottom, keep your head toward the 
shore, and strike out. The first 
illustration will show the attitude. 
Two feet depth of water is enough 
for the lesson. 

Keep both hands well under 
water. You can’t swim in the air. Hold your 
fingers together, the palms of the hands slightly 
hollowed, the head well back, the chest inflated, 
and strike with all four limbs in unison of move¬ 
ment. The hands and the feet will act as pro¬ 
pellers, the hands moving backward and down¬ 
ward as low as the hips, and well outside of the 
body, the feet drawing together and pushing down 
at the same moment. Give full spread to your 
hands and feet. Their resistance to the water is 
your propelling force. Then gather, frog fashion, 
and repeat the motion. You rid yourself of the 
sense of danger by 
keeping in shallow 
water and striking 
toward shore. 

Work in that 
way a while, and 
the temptation will 
be irresistible to 
swim from shore; 
but it should be 
carefully indulged 
until you feel sure 
of yourself. 

When you have 
thus learned to 
swim a half-dozen 
strokes, all the 
rest is mere prac¬ 
tice in a delight¬ 
ful school, where 
there is more fun 
than work. Water 
frolics are high 
sport, and the best 
frolic of all is a 
good dive. 
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The fun of a good dive is fun indeed. I have lecture of the same length were too much to pay 
often “ fetched bottom ” at fifteen feet, and brought for that one dizzy, sidewise rush through the air. 
up a big stone to prove to my comrades that I had If I had taken my leaden head for a plummet, I 
been “clean down.” But once, in water like ciy'stal, should have been spared the blisters on my body, 
in the Upper Lakes, where the pebbles could be I ought to have dived. 

seen at the bottom, I came rushing up with my “Floating” is the best illustration of the real 
head cracking, and saw an old fellow grinning at buoyancy of the human body. It needs only self- 


me. I hung breathless to a wharf-pile, and he 
casually informed me that the water was twenty-six 
feet deep, “ thar or tharabouts.” 

Jumping from a height is a doubtful job. Recol¬ 
lect that in everything connected with swimming 
you are top-heavy, and that water is incompressible. 
If you get off your balance while dropping, and 
fall on your side, either you will be drowned or 
your mother will need, next day, all the cold cream 
in the neighborhood. I have painful recollections 
cn that subject Two days in bed and a maternal 
VoL. IV.— 40 . 


possession and still water. There are two attitudes, 
one of which seems the more scientific, but which I 
never w'orked with any considerable success. It is 
accurately shown in the first illustration on the 
following page, in which the position pictured is 
theoretically correct. I have seen such floating 
done with not the motion of a muscle, except as 
the lungs were kept inflated. Only the mouth and 
nostrils are out of water, and the arms, extended 
backward, balance the legs, the lungs being at the 
fulcrum. But as a personal habit I float better 



HE INFORMED ME THAT THE WATER WAS TTVF.N'n'-SIX FEET DEEP. 
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with my legs deeper in the water, and my hands 
wrapped under the small of my back, the body in 
a semi-perpendicular position. You have plenty 
of time to breathe if you are only self-confident. 

In “treading water” there is a nice illustration 
of buoyancy. It is a great rest sometimes. The 


FLOATING. 

propulsive force of the tread of the soles of the feet 
against the water below them, with the buoyant 
power of the lungs supporting the head perpen¬ 
dicularly above them, carry the head clear out of 
water, and make a lazy but secure support. The 
hands should rest quietly on the hips, as shown in 
the picture below. There are a dozen other feats 
in swimming, such as swimming on the back, which 
is lazier than any other method. 

Life Rescue. 

The true plan to follow, when safety is the call, 
is to swim with everything below the chin well 
down under water, the head well back and resting 
centrally on the floating power of the lungs. But 
what will you do when your comrade is tired out 
and drowning ? That depends. If he is cool and 
reliable, get in front of him, let him place his hands 
on your hips (not your shoulders), and you .can 
carry him quite a distance. That supposes that 
both parties, rescued and rescuer, understand fair 
play. The weaker party is the one that ought to 
drown, if he shows any disposition to drown his 
friend by a miserable, cowardly death-clutch at the 
only floating thing around him. In the case of the 
death-clutch, go to the bottom with your man and 
leave him there. There may be an unpleasant 
westle, but the real drowning man is ready to quit 
his prey when he strikes bottom. The better man has 
his right to come to the surface and swim ashore. 

But in a considerable swimming experience, and 
some rescues, there comes one absolute rule: 
Never face a drowning man. He welcomes rescue 
so eagerly that he will hug you around the neck 
and take you down. The safest and best thing to 


do is to get behind him, and, unless you are left- 
handed, put your left hand under his right arm-pit. 
The lift you give him will be enough in ordinary 
water. He can be coaxed to help himself, and if he 
is a reasonable bein^^ you can bring him to shore. 
If he is insane with fright, recollect that you are to 
be both prudent and heroic. Get 
away from him, clutch his ankle 
with one hand and tow him ashore. 
If the bank is near, he is not likely 
to drown on the way. If he does, 
it is not your fault. But a brave 
swimmer is master of his element 
I saw two lads—I saw one of them, 
at least—carry a companion, who 
could not swim, across a deep, broad 
and rapid river, just for a frolic. 
It was a reckless thing to do, and 
the three were used up when they 
staggered to the shore. They re¬ 
crossed from a point up the river, 
where they found a good light pine 
slab, and towed John across on that. 

But those same two young scamps once rescued 
a drowning comrade in a way that was remarkable 
for its neatness. The poor fellow was in mid¬ 
stream, cramped and exhausted, and barely able to 
keep afloat. Which was first was never decided, 
but in the critical moment each was behind him. 



each with a hand under an arm-pit; he was almost 
a dead-weight on their hands, and they swam him 
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ashore, more dead than alive. It was a struggle, 
but they were the masters of the situation. 

The Under-tow. 

I began this gossip first with a mention of the 
“ under-tow.” It is by no means a “ phenomenon,” 
but something to be read up and studied. Either 
on the sea-beach or at the great lakes, all the water 
that is tumbled ashore in heavy waves must go back 
again. The top-sea rolls in and the under-sea rolls 
out. Trust to the former. Keep clear afloat and 
as high as you can. Abandon the rule I have 
given you about deep swimming. Secure the 
friendship of the 
shoreward wave. 

Otherwise, if, 
when you are 
within ten feet 
of shore and 
safety, you drop 
your legs to the 
angle of thirty- 
three degrees, 
which is the 

deep-swimming 
position, you 
will find that the 
** under-tow ”— 
the under water 
diat flows out 


to'replace the waves that run in—^will grab you by 
the ankles and pull you out and down again. Keep 
clear afloat, your head well down, your heels feel¬ 
ing the topmost of the impelling wave; keep your 
lungs well filled, and wash ashore. You are not safe 
until you can easily fasten your hands in the sand 
or gravel and pull yourself to land. But in shallow 
water, with a long surf rolling in behind you, the 
drag of the under-tow can only be avoided by 
swimming high and letting the waves “buck” you 
in. The rules for still water and rapid river cur¬ 
rents, in which deep swimming is safety, do not 
apply to mastering an under-tow. Swim shallow 

and trust the 
topmost wave. 

Perhaps I 
•ought to add a 
word about ice 
rescue, where a 
fellow skating on 
thin ice breaks 
through, and, 
heading toward 
shore with a 
pair of skates on 
his heels, cracks 
off successive 
chunks of ice 
until he is sur¬ 
rounded by 
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“well, fellows, you oid that nicely!” 



them. It is the coldest kind of a baptism, and 
the hardest kind of a rescue. I was an actor in 
one when a college chum ^‘slumped” through. 
The ice was unsafe, and we fished him out by 
knocking off fence-boards, sliding them out, lying 
face-downward on the boards, other fence-boards 


being slid out to us. He got hold of one, climbed 
to the surface of the ice with the ready skill of a 
practiced swimmer, and said, with rattling teeth in 
the zero atmosphere : Well, fellows, you did that 
nicely ! ” The remark was rather impathetic, but 
it was literally true. 


THE LITTLE BROWN SEED IN THE FURROW. 


By Ida W. Benham. 


A LITTLE brown seed in the furrow 
Lay still in its gloomy bed. 

While violets blue and lilies white 
Were whispering overhead. 

They whispered of glories strange and rare. 
Of glittering dew, and floating air, 

Of beauty and rapture everywhere,— 

And the seed heard all they said. 


Poor little brown seed in the furrow! 

So close to the lilies’ feet. 

So far away from the great, glad day. 

Where life seemed all complete I 
In her heart she treasured every word. 

And she longed for the blessing of which she heard, 
For the light that shone, and the airs that stirred 
In that land, so wondrous sweet 1 
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The little brown seed in the furrow 
Was thrilled with a strange unrest; 

A warm new hope beat tremblingly 
In the tiny, heaving breast; 

With her two small hands clasped close in prayer, 
She lifted them up in the darkness there; 

Up, up through the sod, toward sun and air. 
Her folded hands she pressed. 


O little brown seed in the furrow. 

At last you have pierced the mould! 
And, quivering with a life intense. 

Your beautiful leaves unfold. 

Like wings outspread for upward flight; 

And slowly, slowly, in dew and light, 
A sweet bud opens—till, in God’s sight. 
You wear a crown of gold I 


THE STARS IN JULY. 

By Richard A. Proctor. 


The northern sky below the pole is now chiefly 
remarkable for the absence of large stars. It has 
always seemed to me that this large, desolate re¬ 
gion of the sky is full of meaning, and that when 
the architecture of the heavens comes to be rightly 
understood, we shall find why it is that this region 
is thus barren. That the feature is not accidental 
I am satisfied, from a number of experiments I have 
made on the random scattering of points. 

The head of the Dragon is now almost exactly 
above the pole. Not far from the point overhead 
shines the beautiful steel-blue star Vega. 

Although the map shows a part of Auriga (the 
Charioteer), and notably the bright star Capella, 
yet only the star 5 of this constellation can be 
seen in America at the hours named below the 
map; nor can even this star be seen from places 
south of the latitude of Nashville (Tenn.), or there¬ 
abouts. 

Turning to the south a splendid star is seen, far 
outshining all his fellows. This star, as I mentioned 
last month, is the planet, Jupiter. He is not shown 
in our southern map for this month, simply because 
that map is not meant for this year, 1877, alone; 
but for i878-’79-’8o, and onward. It will, indeed, 
present the aspect of the southern skies at the 
hours named for many years after you, and I, and 
our children, and gjrandchildren, are dead and (let 
us hope) buried. But in order that Jupiter’s present 
visit to this region may not confuse the learner, I 
have given elsewhere in this number a picture of 
his path, and a sketch of the planet himself, which 
'vill, I hope, be interesting to you. 

The ruling constellation of the zodiac this month 
js Sagittarius (the Archer). In the second figure for 
month, his bow-arm, bow, and arrow appear. 

1 do not think it is necessary to give a full picture of 


this worthy. He is commonly presented as a cen¬ 
taur, though it is not easy to imagine the figure of 
a centaur among the stars of this constellation. 
The bow, however, is fairly well marked. 

Admiral Smyth tells us that, in the days of 
Eratosthenes, the constellation Sagittarius was 
pictured as a satyr; and so it appears on the 
Farnese globe. 

From places in the latitude of New Orleans, the 
constellation Ara, or the Altar, can be partly seen. 
In England, as you can see by the position of the 
horizon of London, we not only see no part of this 
constellation, but a large part of the curved tail of 
Scorpio is hidden from our view. We see more, 
low down toward the north, than you do at the same 
time in America. But, on the whole, you have 
the advantage. For, while all the northern stars 
which we see in England at hours when they are 
invisible to you are at other times well seen by you, 
we never see the sputhern stars which are shown in 
the southern maps of this series as lying below the 
horizon of London. Thus, comparing London with 
New Orleans, a zone of the stars, about twenty-one 
degrees and a half in width (extending, in fact, 
from 38° 26' south of the equator to 60° 3' south) 
is visible from New Orleans beyond the i>ortion of 
the heavens visible from London. This zone is 
equal in extent to more than a sixth part of the 
entire celestial sphere. 

The constellation Ara, though now so far south 
that it cannot be se^n from the latitude of Philadel¬ 
phia, nor entirely from any latitude north of 29*^ S., 
belongs to the 48 of Ptolemy’s time, and was for¬ 
merly well raised above the horizon of places in 
latitude 40° S. That reeling of the earth, like a 
top, of which I have already spoken,—a move¬ 
ment having for its period nearly 25,900 years,— 
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has, within the last 4,000 years 
or so (the probable age of the 
old constellations), so shifted 
the position of the earth’s axis 
in space,* that this constellation 
has been thrown out of view 
from places whence, at the be¬ 
ginning of these 4,000 years, it 
could be well seen. Probably it 
was some later astronomer, who 
had never seen this constella¬ 
tion, who first made the mistake 
of drawing it upside down. As 
the constellation was never seen 
except when due south, just 
above the horizon, it is certain 
that it must have been imagined, 
by those who formed it, as stand¬ 
ing an upright altar in the south. 

But modern pictures draw it so 
that, at the only time when it 
was visible, it w'ould have had to 
be imagined as having its top 
with the flaming wood upon it 
just touching the horizon, while 
its base would have been above. 

This is so absurd that I Vent¬ 
ured, some eleven years ago, in 
a set of drawings of the constella¬ 
tion figures, to set the altar on its 
base again. I was confirmed in 
my opinion that this was right, 
by the fact that on the Farnese 
globe, and in a chart by Geru- 
vigus (Harleian MS., 64) the 
altar is represented in this up¬ 
right position. Besides, the old 
astronomical poet, Aratus, de¬ 
scribes the Centaur as laying on 
the altar (not applying to its in¬ 
verted base) the body of some 
beast unnamed,—the modern 
Lupus; while Manilius, a Latin 
poet (who wrote probably in the 
reign of Tiberius), speaks of the altar as bmr- ferens thuris stellis imiiantibus ignem). An in- 
ing fire of frankincense, pictured by stars” (^ra, verted altar cannot “bear” anything. Besides, you 

* The youn^ reader must not here into the mistake of supposing that the position of the axis in the earth itself has changed in this way. 
This mistake is commonly made, and not by young learners, wmo may well be excused for falling into it, but by persons who suppoK 
selves in a position to teach. For instance: In Juf« Verne’s entertaining story, “ Captain Hatteras," the following passage occurs, in wnicn 
this error is introduced: “ ‘ I told you,’ resumed the doctor, who took as much pleastnn in giving as the others did m receiving ‘‘’**™*n*°*k* 
* I told you that the pole was motiomess in comparison with the rest of the globe. Well, that is not quite true ! ’ * What! ’ swd Bell, Jim 

that ^ot to be taken back?’ ‘Yes, Bell, the pole is not always exactly in the same place; formerly the North Star was farmer from pe 
celestial pole than it is now. So our pole has a certain motion ; it describes a circle in about 36,000 years. This cornes from the nrece^on 
of the equinoxes, of which I shall spimk soon.’ ” 1110 actual effect of the preceuion of the ^uinoxes may be thus illustrated Imagine a 
top shapM like a ball, spinning rapidly on its axis, and very slowly reeling, its axis being inclined about 33^ degrws from ^ 

toward a point rather more tlian one fourth of the way from the point ove/head toward the horizon. I.et this spinning and ruling ^ 

pnied around a much larger globe, glowing with light and heat, to represent the sun. Then, if the ball turns 365}^ times on ip axis wniie 
it is gming once around the large glote, and reels so slowly that it could be carried 35,868 times around the larg;e globe in makiM a 
comj^ete reel, it would illustrate the earth’s modon of rotadng (or spinning) once a day, of revoludon (or of bemg esuried around the sot; 
once a year, and of precession (or reeling) once in 35,868 years. The poles of the earth no more change than the posidon of the ax^l 
ipthin the wood; but the pole of the heavens (that is, the point toward which the axis is directed) makes a circuit once in aSi**® 
just as the point of the sky toward which the axis of a top u directed circuits once around the point overhead in each reel of the top. 
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can see how the smoke of the 
fire really is pictured by the 
Milky Way, when once the top 
of the altar is set toward o, or 
upward. 

Overhead are the Lyre and 
Hercules; but neither is well 
placed for observation. 

We have now reached the 
most southerly part of the eclip¬ 
tic, marked by the symbol ao, 
which indicates the point where 
the sun, moving in the direction 
shown by the arrow, enters the 
sign Capricorn us, which he does 
on or alx>ut December 20. 

The Milky Way toward the 
south at this season is well worth 
studying. It is strange when we 
look at those complex branches, 
loops, and curdling masses, to 
find most of our books of astron¬ 
omy still asserting that the Milky 
Way is a faint stream of misty 
light circling the celestial sphere, 
and divided into two along half 
its length. Remembering, too, 
that the Milky Way is entirely 
made up of clustering stars, as 
sands on the sea-shore for mul¬ 
titude, each star being a sun 
glowing with its own inherent 
light and heat, startling thoughts 
are suggested respecting the im¬ 
mensity of the universe when we 
find clouds of these stars strewn 
through space. 

Not far from the star k of 
Ophiuchus is shown the place 
where, in 1604, a new star ap>- 
peared, which shone for a while 
more brightly than any of the 
fixed stars. “It was exactly,” 
says the account, “like one of the 


of color were, of course, due entirely to our own air. 
Similar changes can always be seen in the color 
of a star shining near the horizon, as you can see 
by observing Antares. Kepler’s star only pre¬ 
served its full luster for about three weeks, after 
which it gradually grew fainter, until toward the 
end of 1605 it disappeared. 


stars, except that, in the vividness of its luster and 
the quickness of its sparkling, it exceeded anything 
Kepler had ever seen before. It was every mo¬ 
ment changing into some of the colors of the rain¬ 
bow, as yellow, orange, purple, and red, though 
it was generally white when it was at some distance 
from the vapors of the horizon.” These changes 
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A BOY^S LIFE ON A MAN-OF-WAR. 

By a Naval Officer. 


A MAN-OF-WAR is a world of wonder and romance 
to a boy. Everything about it has a charm for him. 
The imposing hull, hundreds of feet long; the 
mazy net-work of rigging ; the frowning battery; 
the officers, in trim, dashing uniforms, pacing the 
decks and giving orders to the active men,—these 
bring his curiosity and admiration to the highest 
pitch. In looking upon it all he feels that he would 
like to go with it to the ends of the earth. 

It was a rare event in the life of the boy about 
whom I am to write, when he came to live on 
board such a ship. Unlike most boys in naval 
vessels, he was under no restraint, having no 
drudgery and but little work to do. His father, 
a captain in the navy, when ordered to command 
the ship, brought his little son with him to teach 
him the ways of sailor life. The boy was named 
after Admiral Porter, and he loved the sea. 

The ship to which he came lay, at the time of 
this writing, in one of New England’s most beauti¬ 
ful harbors. From the shore, she presented a fine 
appearance. Her freshly painted hull shone like 
enamel in the bright sunlight, and her yards and 
spars glistened almost like marble shafts. Sixty 
massive guns projected from her ports, and hun¬ 
dreds of officers and men filled her decks and 
rigging with life and movement. The American 
navy could boast of no more stanch and handsome 
frigate. Besides, she had a history. She was one 
of the ships present at the capture of Fort Fisher 
during the late war, when her bows were badly 
shattered. • That she had been in battle, covered 
her with glory in the eyes of our young friend, and 
he stepped on board proudly and reverently. 

Before many days. Porter had gained a good 
knowledge of the ship and of the routine of life on 
board, and had made many warm friends among 
the men. They explained the use of everything he 
saw, and told him such sea “yarns” as only old 
man-of-war’s men can “spin.” He followed the 
sailors aloft, and with the machinists and firemen 
visited strange depths, where he spent much time 
wondering at the huge machines and furnaces. 

Dressed in woolen from head to foot, with not 
even a penknife in his pocket, he went into the 
magazine. In entering such a store-room of gun¬ 
powder, not even cotton clothes may be worn, and 
no metal in any shape is allowed about the person. 
The magazine was lighted from without by a lan¬ 
tern shining through thick glass. The powder was 
stowed in little closets on either side, so made that 


in case of fire they could be flooded in a moment. 
Air-tight tanks contained in other tanks, with the 
spaces between lined with packing, held the pow¬ 
der. Had one of the tanks fallen into a moderate 
fire, it could have been easily gotten out before the 
flames should have reached the powder. The need 
of all this precaution was explained to Porter, and 
after this visit to the magazine he had but little 
wish to play with gunpowder. 

It was not long before Porter could describe the 
different parts of a shi^ as easily as he could the 
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ON GUARD. 

rooms of his father’s house, and then he turned his 
attention to the men. On a man-of-war, the crew 
is arranged into divisions, watches, and messes, 
each man knowing to which he belongs, as well as 
a boy knows his classes in a school. It took Porter 
some time to learn these ; but at length he became 
familiar with them all, and even knew the duties 
of the petty officers, fr6m “ Jack-of-the-dust ” to 
the captain of the mziin-top. 

So well were the men drilled that in the least 
possible time each one could be at his post. They 
had been trained so as to be ready for all sorts of 
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events. Sometimes, at night, the cry of fire would 
ring through the ship, and in a few moments every 
pump would be hard at work, and every pipe spout¬ 
ing water furiously. This was done to prepare the 
men for prompt action should a fire really break 
out At other times the men would be aroused, at 
dead of night, to fight sham battles, and then volley 
after volley would shake the sea, and to vessels 
sailing near, a terrible sea-fight would seem to be 
taking place. Of course Porter joined in these 
occasions with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Every war-vessel of any size has a marine-guard. 
The men making up this guard are sea-soldiers. 
They wear the uniform of United States* soldiers, 
but do duty in the navy. They are a dread to 
would-be mutineers; for in all their history marines 
have never been known to join in a mutiny. The 
showy appearance of these men, in full uniform, 
under the command of a dashing officer, captivated 
Porter’s fancy, and he longed to join the guard. 
His father let him do this, had a little uniform 
made for him, and gave him a small rifle and a 
knapsack. Thus equipped. Porter proudly took 
his place in the ranks, as much according to regula¬ 
tion, as he thought, as any man of the company. 
No one ever told him that he was not regularly en¬ 
listed and actually in the United States’ service. 

In a few weeks. Porter could drill, and did well 
on parade. He insisted, from the first, upon being 
assigned to the usual duties of marines; and while 
at his post he was as grim as the oldest veteran, 
permitting no familiarity from any one—not even 
from lady friends who might come to visit the ship. 
Porter shirked no duty on account of its hardship. 
Indeed, he seemed rather proud of being called on 
to do hard or unpleasant work. On cold days he 


would stand and drill, with only thin gloves to hold 
his rifle, and he would patrol the decks with his 
hands so numb that he could scarcely handle the 
weapon. Only when on the sick-list would he 
yield his place to a fellow-marine. 

At times, some of the guard would come on 
board tipsy from “ leave ” ashore, and would have 
to sober off in the “ brig ”—the ship’s prison. So, 
on one occasion. Porter feigned to be tipsy, claimed 
his right to be put in the brig, and was led to prison 
by the master-at-arms, while the crew pretended to 
be awfully shocked I On pay-days Porter would ap¬ 
pear with the men to receive his month’s “salary,” 
—ten silver dimes, which, in his eyes, counted as 
ten dollars. Part of his money went to pay his 
“ mess-bill,” and what remained went anyhow. 

In one thing Porter greatly excelled,—true cour¬ 
age, and what always goes with it,—fortitude. Like 
other boys, he was always meeting with accidents. 
Once he fell overboard, and was rescued with diffi¬ 
culty ; another time, he fell and broke his arm. 
Afterward, by exposure, he became very sick, so 
that his life was almost despaired of. Yet not a 
word of fear or complaint did he utter. One day, 
he cut three of his fingers so badly that the ship’s 
surgeon at first thought they would have to be 
amputated. His mother and sister were much 
frightened, which seemed to move the boy a good 
deal, and, looking up to his father, he said, “ This 
is no place for women, is it, papa?” And while 
the surgeon sewed up the wounds Porter did not 
even whimper. 

For good conduct. Porter was promoted time 
after time, until now he is sergeant of marines 
and still actively employed on one of the finest 
ships in the American navy. 


WHAT MADE MR. TOMPKINS LAUGH. 

By Abby Morton Diaz. 


One afternoon, when those funny little twins, the 
Jimmyjohns, were playing in the back yard, Mr. 
Doty—the funny man, as we sometimes call him— 
came jogging along. When he saw the little boys, 
be stopped and began to push his hat up on one 
side and to scratch his head, and to twinkle the 
comers of his eyes. Then he began : 

“Oh! You’re out here. So you are. What 
are you doing ? ” 

“ Making a flow,” they answered, looking up 
from the mud and water in which they stood. 


“ Hem I—well—why don’t you go somewhere ?” 
“ Ma wont let us.” 

“Wont she? Oh! No she wont, will she? 
Well! Hem ! , Why don’t you have a party ? ” 

“ ’T is n’t our birthday yet,” cried Johnny, hop¬ 
ping up and down with the pump-handle. 

“ Well! Why not have a cocoa-nut party ? ” 

“ We have n’t got any cocoa-nut.” 

“Oh, I’ll find a cocoa-nut” (holding up one). 
“ See here I Where you going so fast ? ” 

“ To ask ma ! ” they shouted, running indoors. 
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The funny man’s eyes twinkled, and up went his 
hand to scratch his head again. Presently they 
popped their heads out and asked: 

“ When shall we have it ? ” 

“ Have it now,” said Mr. Doty. 

Have it now,” they told their mother. 

** Where ? ” asked Mrs. Plummer. 

** She says, ‘ where ? ’ ” shouted the Jimmies. 

“ Out here on the grass,” said Mr. Doty. 

“Out here on the grass,” the Jimmies repeated. 

“ Who’s to be invited?” asked Mrs. Plummer. 

“ Who’s to be invited ? ” asked the Jimmies. 

“Invited? Well! Hem! Invite—anybody,” 
said Mr. Doty. “ I ’ll come ; that makes one.” 

“ And I ’ll make two ! ” cried Annetta, looking 
out of the window. 

“What is it?—a party?” asked Hiram, step¬ 
ping down from a high wood-pile with his long 
legs. “ Oh, I ’ll come ! I ’ll make three and a 
half! What kind of a party is it? A birthday 
party ? ” 

“ Oh no, indeed !” said Mr. Doty. “ Nothing of 
that sort. ’T is a cocoa-nut party.” 

Just then, little Effie came trotting along with 
her arm-basket. Effie always carries her arm- 
basket. At meal-times it hangs on her chair; at 
night it is hung on a post of her crib. 

“Can you come to our party?” asked Mr. Doty. 

“ No, I tant turn,” said Effie, very soberly. 

“What! Not come to a cocoa-nut party?” 
cried Hiram. 

“ No, I tant, tause my tittens’ eyes have n’t turn 
opened ’et,” said Effie. 

“Ask the Jimmyjohns to wait till your kittens’ 
eyes come open,” said Hiram. 

Little Effie went close to the Jimmies, looked up 
in their faces, and said: “ Dimmydons, will oo 
wait till my tittens’ eyes turn opened ? ” 

The Jimmies laughed ; and so did another little 
fellow who was then coming out of the house. 
This was Clarence, a poor boy who came every day 
with his basket to get anything in the shape of food. 
Some people called him “ the little gentleman,” 
because he had very good m'anners. 

“ Do you want to stay to the party ? ” Mr. Doty 
asked Clarence. 

“ If the Jimmyjohns will let me,” he said. 

“ Yes ! yes ! You may come ! ” they shouted. 

“Can’t cousin Floy be invited?” asked Annetta. 
“ She’s here playing with me.” 

“By all means,” said Hiram. “And there’s 
Mr. Tompkins—may be he ’ll come to the party.” 

Mr. Tompkins, the lobster man, had dropped his 
wheelbarrow and come to look over the fence. 

“ Mr. Tompkins can’t leave his lobsters,” said 
Mr. Doty. 

“Party? Yes, yes. Always go to parties. Boy’ll 


Uoly, 


mind wheelbarrow,” said Mr. Tompkins, in his 
short, quick way. “ When is it going to begin ? ” 

“ Right off,” said Mr. Doty. 

“ What do you do first ? ” asked Hiram. 

“ Set the table,” said Mr. Doty. 

“ The girls must set the table,” said Hiram. 

“ Where is it ? ” asked cousin Floy. 

“ There it is. Don’t you see it ? ” Hiram was 
pointing to a wagon body which lay there without 
its wheels. He turned it upside down. “ There's 
your table ! ” said he. 

After the pieces of cocoa-nut were placed on the 
table, Mr. Doty told the Jimmyjohns to ask their 
ma if she did n’t want to come to their party. 

“lam longing to come,” cried Mrs. Plummer, 
appearing at the door. “ I have thought of nothing 
else ever since it was first mentioned. Would baby 
disturb the party, do you think?” 

“ Not at all,” said Hiram. “ Pray invite Jo¬ 
sephus ! ” While waiting for a name to be given 
him, the baby was called “Josephus.” He was a 
big, bouncing baby, with a big, round face. 

“ I wish some of you would be kind enough to 
bring him out,” said Mrs. Plummer. “ He is fas¬ 
tened in his straw chair.” 

“ I will,” said Hiram; “ and I ’ll bring chairs.” 

Hiram brought out Josephus, then a rocking- 
chair, and then some common chairs for Mr. Doty 
and Mr. Tompkins. The children ran in for 
crickets. Caper capered after the Jimmies every 
step they took, and came near being trodden on. 

There were seventeen sat down to table—twelve 
that were in plain sight, and five that could not be 
seen very plainly. The twelve who were in plain 
sight were Mr. Doty, Mr. Tompkins, Mrs. Plum¬ 
mer, Josephus, Hiram, cousin Floy, Annetta, Effie, 
Clarence, Jimmy, Johnny, and Caper. The five 
who could not be seen very plainly were the cat 
and her four kittens. These were invited on Effie’s 
account, and came in their own private box. 

Just as the cocoa-nut was being passed around, 
Mr. Plummer appeared. He was coming from the 
orchard, and asked what was going on. 

“ A party ! ” shouted the children. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Plummer, “ I must say that it 
is rather strange my not being invited ! ” 

“Wont you come?” “Oh, do come!” the 
children called out. 

“ In my own yard, too I Very strange indeed!” 
said Mr. Plummer. 

“ But wont you come ? ” 

“ I have n’t had any invitation.” 

“ Take one ! ” Do come ! ” they shouted. 

Mr. Plummer laughed and went and sat down, 
on a roller cart close by Josephus. 

“ Will the party be done right away after sup¬ 
per ?” asked Hiram, as they all nibbled cocoa-nut 
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“ Oh, not so soon ! ” cried Annetta. 

“ It has n’t lasted five minutes,” said Mrs. Plum¬ 
mer. 

‘ ‘ Play charades 1 Do! Please do! ” cried Floy. 

“ I went to a real party last night, arid they played 
charades. One charade was ‘ Mother Goose.’ ” 

“ How do you play it ? ” asked Annetta. 

“Oh, easy enough ! Somebody has to be 
‘Mother,’ and then somebody has to be ‘ Goose,’ 
and then somebody has to be ‘ Mother Goose ’ and 
say, ‘ Sing song a sixpence, pocketful of rye.’ ” 

“ I speak not to be the ‘ Goose,’ ” cried Hiram. 

“ Who ’ll be ‘ Mother ? ’ ” asked cousin Floy. 

“ You be ‘ Mother,’ ” said Annetta. 

“ Well, 1 ’ll be ‘ Mother,’ ” said cousin Floy. 

“ Who ’U be my little girl ? There must be a little 
girl to keep coming in and saying ‘ Mother,’ and 
asking me for things.” 

“ I ’ll be little girl I ” said Hiram. 

“ Hoo, hoo! He, he 1 You don’t know how I 
You ’re too tall I ” shouted the children. 

“ Oh yes, I know how. Come, Floy, let’s get 
ready.” And away they went into the house. 

In about three minutes, cousin Floy came out, 
dressed in Mrs. Plummer’s things,—shawl, bonnet, 
and skirt,—and, with a serious face, took her seat 
in a chair which had been placed upon the wagon. 
Then aime Hiram, with Floy’s hat on—the elastic 
under his chin. For a sack he had turned his coat, 
which was lined with red, wrong side out; and he 
had pinned a shawl around his waist in a way 
which made it look like a dress-skirt. 

Floy told him he must keep coming in to ask 
her something, and must call her “ mother” every 
time. He did just as she had told him. He kept 
trotting out of the house and back, taking little, 
short steps, asking a question each time, and imi¬ 
tating the voice of a small child. 

“ Mother, may I have a cent ? ” “ Mother, may 
1 go out to play?” “Mother, may 1 wear my 
new shoes ? ” “ Mother, may I make corn-balls ?” 

Mother, may I have a doughnut ? ” 

At each question, the “ Mother” would shake her 
head very soberly and say: “No, ray daughter,” 
or, “Not at present, my daughter.” 

“ Good 1 ” cried Mr. Tompkins. “ Very good for 
^ Mother! ’ Now who’s going to be ‘ Goose ? ’ ” 

“ I will,” said Clarence. 

“Come, then,” said Floy. “If cousin Hiram 
will help me, I ’ll dress you up for ‘ Goose ’ the way 
they dressed up their ‘Goose’ last night.” 

Then they took an old light-colored calico 
dress of Mrs. Plummer’s, and held it bottom up, 
and told Clarence to put his- legs through the 
■sleeves. Next they gathered the skirt around his 
neck, keeping his arms inside. Then they tied a 
^thin pocket-handerchief over his head, covering 


face and all. Then they fastened a tin tunnel to 
the front side of his head, and called that the “bill 
of the goose; ” and then pinned on two feather 
fans, for wings. Floy told him he must stoop over, 
and go waddling around, pecking with his bill like 
a goose. 

The instant the “Goose” appeared, all the people 
began to laugh; and when they saw it waddling 
around in the grass, pecking with its bill as if it 
were pecking at little bugs, they fairly shouted: 
“Oh, what a goose! Oh, what a goose! ” Josephus 
shouted, too, and made his feet fly, and his hands 
fly, and patted cakes enough for his supper. Caper 
barked, and ran this way and that way, keeping 
away from the“ goose,” though. 

The next thing was to put the two words together, 
and act “ Mother Goose.” 

“Mr. Tompkins,” said Mr. Doty, “why don’t 
you be ‘ Mother Goose ? ’ ” 

“ I don’t believe Mr. Tompkins could keep from 
laughing,” said Hiram. 

“ Oh yes, I could ; I could keep from laughing,” 
said Mr. Tompkins, “but my nose is too short.” 

“That Mother Goose’s nose last night,” said 
Floy, “ had wax on it, to make it longi” 

“ Nice way that,” said Hiram. “ But, Mr. Tomp¬ 
kins, are you sure you can keep from laughing ? ” 
Hiram had a reason for asking this question. 

“ Oh yes, perfectly 1 Perfectly sure,” said Mr. 
Tompkins. “ Make me laugh, I ’ll pay forfeit.” 

Mr. Tompkins was so eager to show that he could 
keep from laughing, that he agreed to pay any kind 
of forfeit, and to dress in any kind of way. 

Hiram dressed him. First, he lengthened out 
his nose with a piece of warm wax. Then he tied 
a handkerchief over his head for a cap. For a cap- 
border he pinned on some strips of newspaper, in 
great clumsy plaits; and then he put a large, round 
cape over his shoulders. A black shawl served for 
a skirt. When all this was done, he told Mr. 
Tompkins that he might sit down and wait a few 
moments. He had a reason for telling him that. 

Cousin Floy, a little while before, when the 
“ Goose ” was being dressed, told Hiram of a way 
by which one of the actors was made to laugh at 
the “ real party ” she went to; and Hiram thought 
it would be fun to try it with Mr. Tompkins. 

So, whUe Mr. Tompkins was sitting down to wait 
a few moments, they got a pillow and dressed it up 
to look like an old woman. First, they tied a string 
around the pillow, near one end, to make a head. 
On one side of this head they marked eyes, nose 
and mouth with a piece of charcoal. Then they 
took a waterproof, stuffed out the sleeves, for ams, 
and put that on. Then they went up into 
Plummer’s toom and borrowed an old cap, black 
bonnet, and spectacles, and put those on. 
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When the pillow-woman was ready, Floy ran 
and told them all to be sure and not laugh loudly 
when they saw what was coming, for fear Mr. 
Tompkins might hear them. The pillow-woman 
was then taken out by Hiram, and seated in a chair 
among the other people. He introduced .her to 
them as “Mrs. MuUigachunk.” He pinned to¬ 
gether the wrists of her stuffed arms, and let them 
drop in her lap, and placed a bundle on them, to 
cover the place where there should have been 
hands. The bundle was tied up in a handkerchief. 
Then he stood an umbrella by her side, and tipped 
her head back just a little, so that when Mr. Tomp¬ 
kins should be standing on the wagon, she would 
appear to be looking him in the face. 

“ Come, Mother Goose ! ” cried Hiram; and Mr. 
Tompkins, in his funny rig, walked from the house, 
took his stand upon the wagon, and, with a very 
sober face, began: 

“ Sing song a sixpence, pocketful of rye. 

Four and twenty blackbirds baked into a pie. 

When the pie was opened, the birds be—— ” 

At that moment his eye fell upon “ Mrs. Mulliga- 
chunk.” There she sat, in a row with the others, 
and seemed to be listening just the same as any¬ 
body. Mr. Tompkins stopped. The people, who 
were all on the watch, burst out laughing, and he 
had to laugh, too, in spite of all he could do. 

Hiram sprang up. “ Mother Goose,” cried he, 
“ let me introduce you to Mrs. MuUigachunk 1 ” 


Mother Goose replied by taking off her things 
and throwing them at Mrs. MuUigachunk. 

Then Hiram asked the Jimmies if they did n’t 
want to take Mrs. MuUigachunk to ride. 

“Yes, yes ! ” “Yes, yes ! ” they shouted. 
Hiram then put Mrs. MuUigachunk into the 
roller cart—bundle, umbrella, and all. The Jim¬ 
mies caught hold of the handle, and away they 
ran, like two smart little ponies. Caper barking 
behind with all his inight. 

Mr. Tompkins was about to follow, when An- 
netta and cousin Floy suddenly called out, “ For¬ 
feit ! forfeit I You ’ll have to be judged ! ” 

Mr. Tompkins gave his penknife for a forfeit 
“ Then judge me quick 1 ” said Mr. 'I'ompkins. 
“ I Ve been here *most half an hour, now ! ” 

“ To dance a jig ! ” cried Hiram. 

“ To tell a story ! ” cried cousin Floy. 

“Yes, yes ! That's it! ” cried Annetta. 

“ Oh no ! No, no 1 Take too long ! ” said Mr. 
Tompkins. 

But Mr. Plummer and Mrs. Plummer, and all 
the rest, kept shouting, “ Story ! story 1 story I ” 

“ Well, well; story’t is ! ” said Mr. Tompkins. 
“ But a small one, though.” 

And then Mr. Tompkins began to teU a small 
story about a hen named Tudleroodlum, who-lived 
in a far-away country, the name of which country 
was so strange that not one of the people could 
remember it five minutes afterward. Next month 
you shall have Mr. Tompkins’s story. 


GOING A-GYPSYING. 


’ By John 

At some time in his boy-life, everybody who has 
the true boy-spirit yearns to go on a tramp—or, as 
the newspapers say, to “undertake a pedestrian 
excursion.” The free, airy, changeful life, with its 
risks, its joys, and its hardships, has a wonderful 
charm. If wisely set about, it will bring rest, 
health, good temper, and a wider mental outlook, 
and teach one the luxury of doing for one’s self and 
standing alone. 

But, of course, one can blunder in this as in most 
other matters that at first sight seem simple. So 
St. Nicholas would offer a few hints about walk¬ 
ing-tours, suggesting how to make them most easy 
and profitable. 

The first thing to be done in planning a gypsy 
trip is to choose the kind of country and the season 
* How to Camp Out By John M. Goi 


H. Peel. 

you can enjoy most. Then decide whether to tramp 
with your baggage on your own back or to be 
drawn in a horse-wagon ; whether to camp in one 
spot, or move from place to place ; and whether to 
spend much money or little. If the party is large, 
or contains ladies and little ones, the very best 
thing to be done is to study Mr. Gould’s new book, 
“ How to Camp Out.”* This will give you all the 
hints, advice and caution you are likely to need. 
We now can treat only the question of walking- 
tours for parties of six or seven young men, about 
twenty years of age or younger. 

It must be taken for granted that the company is 
made up of good-humored persons, that maps of 
the route have been studied thoroughly, that the 
leader’s word is law, and that each comrade will 
lid. Scnbner, Armstrong & Co., N. Y. 
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dve up his own wishes and comfort for the good of the picture. You may find it better to fold the 
all. The captain will try to set each man at the rubber blanket about the roll, or roll it by itself so 
work he can do best. At first, things may not run as to carry it linked in the other roll; you niay 
_. u.... :_nppfl it before camoine. and will thus save undoing 


smoothly; but, in a day or 
two, everybody will have 
found his place, and will 
have learned to do his own 
“chores” first and then 
help, rather than find fault 
with, his comrades. So 
much in a general way. 

It will be safer on a first 
tramp to choose a country 
fairly well settled, and, in 
any case, a company setting 
out to cook its own meals 
and do its own work must 
be sure that food can be 
bought along the route. 


need it before camping, and will thus save undoing 
the big roll. 

The roll is easier to carry than is the knapsack, 
and is leadily shifted from shoulder to shoulder or 
taken off; then, too, you can ease the burden a 
little with your hand. Beside this, you save carry¬ 
ing the weight of the knapsack. But, if you take 
a knapsack, let it have broad straps. A haversack 
of course you must have. 

Beside a rubber blanket, half a shelter tent, and 
ropes, you must have a good stout woolen blanket, 
with a lining sewed to it along one side but but¬ 
toned on at the ends and other side. You can dry 
it, when wet, better than if it were sewed all around. 

^The items of personal baggage are as follows; 


CLOTHING. W ( 

This is a rare chance to ^ MrSb. 

wear out old outer clothes air-tight Match-sa 

before throwing them away. Long, loose woolen poodlorone 
shirts, with collar-bands of silesia on which separate 
woolen colUis can be buttoned, are the best j wear 
one, and carry one or two more, for change and to • 

wea^ double in cold spells. Use loose woolen company baggage. 
drawers, worn inside out to keep the seams from StehcLTeiu-piS^? 
chafing you, and shoes that lace up well above the Cioihcs-brush, Mosqui 

ankles and have been thoroughly treated with neat’s- Guide-books, 

foot oil. Let them have iron, not steel, nails. Use 
false soles, if you like, and wear socks or stockings 
of wool or merino rather than of cotton. Panta- You can do a gre 


Rubber Blanket. pounds 

Woolen Blanket and lining. 

Haversack and Canteen.- --• ” . « 

Drawer^ spare Shirt, Socks and Collars. 2 

Half a Shclter-tcnt, and ropes .............. 2 

Towel. Soap. Comb, /^th-bni^. Salve, 1 

air-tight Match-s^e, Knife, Fork, Spoon, > 2J4 
Dipper, Stationery, a good Book, etc... ) 

Food for one day. 3 


Beside these, each must carry his share of the 
impany baggage; 

Frying-pan, Coffee-pot, and Pail.^ 

ifitclwtVTent-pins, Sheath-knife, case and belt.. 4 
Clothes-brush, Mosquito-netang, Stnn^ Maps, t 3 “ 

Guide-books, Compass, Song-book.> ^ 

10 “ 

Cooking. 

You can do a great deal of good cooking with a 


of wool or merino rather than of cotton. Panta- you can ao °rience 

loons should be loose, high at the waist, and ^ f 

of rather heavy cloth. If you have been in the Have a coffee-pot with a ba as well as a h^dle, 
habit of wearing suspenders, don’t leave them off and with a lip rat er 

now i you can hide them very well by passing them you will know enough not to P“‘ P°‘ P 

through holes cut low down in the outside shirt, on the burning wood, and not to use pitchy fuel 
Wear what you please, if it be comfortable 
and will last, and do not be worried at what 

Don’t try to carry more than twenty pounds : I B 

apiece, or to go more than ten miles a day on I 

foot. This is fully hard enough work if you I 

wish to enjoy yourself without risk of illness. I 

You will find the “roll” better than the 1,j/y ^ ^ ^ ^ 

knapsack in the long run, and it is lighter by 
at least two pounds and a half. To make 

the roll, lay out the blanket flat, and roll it the mode of boiling the coffee. 

as tightly as possible without folding it, put- cf„Hv a Pood 

ting in the other baggage as you roll; tie it in let the handles get ot or smu ^ ^ ^ 

several places, to prevent unrolling and the shift- cook-book, and practice we 

ing of the things inside, and tie or strap the ends you can before starting, or you may have go 
together. Wear the ring thus made as shown in hungry when you least expect it. 
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You will have to guard the food you carry, from 
rain, fog, dew, cats, dogs, and insects; and you 
will find it best to clean your cooking utensils at 
once after every use you make of them. 


The March. 

Start a short time after breakfast, while (he day 
is yet young and cool, but don’t hurry or work 
hard at it. On the march, it is well to rest 
often for short spells, say ten minutes out of 
every hour. Drink good water as often 
as you feel thirsty, only don’t take large 
draughts of cold water when you are heated, 
and bear in mind that often you can stop 
thirst by merely rinsing the mouth. 

Bathing while upon the march is not 
good if you are tired or have much farther 
to go. Oil or salve, before starting, the 
parts of the skin reached by sun and air; 
and, to prevent foot-soreness, treat the feet 
plentifully in the same way, and keep them 
thoroughly clean. Eat laxative foods the 
first few days, but don’t dose with medicine. 

Take time, be cheerful, “ take it easy,” and 
you will keep well. Alcoholic liquors will 
leave you in bad condition, if used; you 
will find coffee or tea far better. 

Let each comrade end his morning nap. Avoid 
nonsensical waste of strength and gymnastic feats, 
before and during the march; and play no prac¬ 
tical jokes that will make the day’s work more 
burdensome. 


The Camp. 

Camp in a dry spot near wood and water. If 
you have a good axe-man in the party, he will 
know how tp use the hint given in the sketch 
of a simple hunter’s-camp frame. The easiest 
tent to carry, and perhaps the best in the long run, 
is the army shelter-tent shown in the engraving. 
Each man carries half the tent; the pieces are 
joined with holes and buttons along two corre¬ 
sponding sides, and the tent, when set up as 
sketched, is five feet and two inches long, by six to 
seven feet wide. A third man could button his 
piece across one of the open ends; four men could 
join two tents at the ends; and a fifth man could 


add an end piece. The sharper the angle at which 
the sides are pitched, the better will the tent shed 
rain. 

General Notes. 

Never sit still when wet; in changing, rub the 
body dry; and off with muddy boots and sodden 
socks at once. Don’t bathe after a full meal, or 
when very warm; and in drinking at a brook on 


Ends stakes that are thrust in earth. 



the march, wet the face and hands, and taste the 
water, before taking a full draught. In walking 
under a hot sun, put green leaves or grass in the 
hat; wet them if you like, but not so that the 
water will drop about the ears. At the first sign 
of dizziness, stop; get into the shade, if possible; 
bathe the head, face, chest, neck and hands, and 
rest until the cool of the day. Always have some¬ 
thing to eat in your haversack, and never risk 
starvation on any account. 

Be polite to all you meet; don’t let any one 
cheat you at a bargain, and don’t take undue ad¬ 
vantage yourself. There is no reason why a party 
of young fellows on a gypsying trip should not be 
manly and courteous. 

The foregoing hints are as full as space allows; 
but any reader who wishes ampler advice, can 
readily find it in Mr. Goujd’s book, already teferred 
to, from which we have been permitted to borrow 
freely in the present article. 



SHELTER-TENT. 
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GEORGE THE THIRD. 

By Noah Brooks. 


One fine October morning, in the year 1760, a 
young English prince set out for a horseback ride 
near Kew. Presently a messenger came riding 
after him bringing a note from a German valet who 
was employed in the palace of the king. The 
young prince checked his horse, opened the note, 
read it without showing any sign of emotion, 
and rode on for a space. Then, declaring that 
his horse was lame, he turned and rode back 
to Kew. Dismounting, he said to his groom, who 
had appeared to doubt the lameness of the steed: 
“ I have said this horse is lame; I forbid you to 
say to the contrary.” 

This was George, Prince of Wales. The note 
brought to him was about an ^ffair of no moment, 
but it bore a private mark, previously agreed upon, 
which told him that the king, his grandfather, was 
dead. So, George, Prince of Wales, was now George 

111., King of England. His father, son of George 

11., was long since dead. The young prince had been 
brought up very strictly by his mother; a hard, 
cold, and ambitious woman, who had taught him 
that princes must not sho^ themselves moved by 
the same emotions which sway other people. So, 
when he learned in this irregular way that he was 
King of England, he doubtless enjoyed secretly his 
early knowledge of that great fact, but gave no 
sign of his thoughts to those about him. And 
when due proclamation of the death of George II. 
came to him, he was, if possible, more than ever 
princely in his outward indifference to the sudden, 
but not unexpected, change in his state and condi¬ 
tion. 

At this time George was twenty-tw'o years old. 
He had a pleasant and genial countenance, and 
his portrait, taken about that period, herewith 
printed for the readers of St. Nicholas, gives one 
rather a favorable impression of the young king. 
In spite of his big cocked hat, comical wig, and 
gold lace, he looks like a very pleasant fellow. It 
was said of him by “ a noble lord of high degree,” 
who knew him well, that he was “strictly honest, 
but wanting in that frank and open behavior which 
raakes honesty appear amiable. ” The same author¬ 
ity says that he had “ great command of his pas¬ 
sions, and seldom did wrong except when he mis¬ 
took wrong for right.” The bright readers of this 
page will see that Lord Waldegrave did not over- 
prai^ the young king. Indeed, these few words 
of his give us a key to the character of George III., 


whom our forefathers so cordially detested as an 
obstinate and wrong-headed tyrant. 

George desired to be married before his corona¬ 
tion. So a confidential agent was sent about 
among the Protestant courts of Europe seeking 
for a suitable princess. It was forbidden that he 
should take to wife any but a Protestant; accord- 
ir>gly» tbe choice of eligible young princesses was, 
as now, somewhat limited. In the list of names 
brought back to the king was that of the Princess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. This young 
lady once had written a letter to Frederick of Prus¬ 
sia, complaining of the ravages which his troops 
were committing in the territory of her cousin, the 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The letter, which 
depicted the horrors of war and the blessings of 
peace, with all the ardor of a girl of sixteen, might¬ 
ily tickled Frederick. He sent it to George II., 
grandfather of the young prince who afterward 
succeeded him. The letter then fell into the 
hands of George, and made such an impression on 
him that w'hen he found Charlotte's name in the 
list recommended to him, he declared that her only 
would he wed. 

It is related that the Princess Charlotte was one 
day amusing herself in the palace garden at Meck¬ 
lenburg-Strelitz with her young companions. Sin¬ 
gularly enough, these girls were talking about 
marriage. Charlotte said : “ But who would take 
such a poor little princess as I?” Just then the 
postman’s horn was sounded, and Ida von Bulow 
said: “ Princess, there is the sweetheart I ” Sure 
enough, it was a letter from the handsome young 
King of England, saying to Charlotte that because 
she had written- such a beautiful composition the 
king must have her for his wife. It was like a 
fairy tale. We can imagine how joyfully the little 
maid packed up her wardrobe and sailed away to 
England in the royal yacht, surrounded by a grand 
fleet of ships-of-war. Her voyage was a great event 
for England, as well as for her; and so much anxi¬ 
ety was felt about it, that the king desired a notable 
physician to compound such remedies for sea-sick¬ 
ness as were deemed of high merit. For it is 
recorded that the future queen-consort was deathly 
sick when on salt water. One of these recipes was 
printed not long ago. If Charlotte’s attendants 
followed directions, she must have dieted on carda¬ 
mom seeds, cloves, anise, ambergris, and a great 
variety of high-flavored things. Historical gossips 
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insist that King George winced a little when he they were crowned with great pomp and ceremony. 

‘‘ poor little princess ” lived to be a very pre¬ 
beheld her first when she arrived at St. James’s cise, exacting, and ceremonious queen. For fifty- 
raiace, September 8th, 1761. They were married seven years was she queen-consort, and, during 
mat atternoon, and on the 226. of the same month her after-life, she demanded all the homage and 
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strict etiquette due to one bom to the throne. 
Once, on the occasion of a royal christening, word 
was brought to her that an aged and titled lady, 
who held the babe, was so fatigued with standing 
that she desired to be allowed to be relieved. 
“ Let her stand,” said the rigid little queen, who, 
herself, would have died rather than abate one jot 
or tittle of the royal rules. 

Nevertheless, the family life of this couple was 
plain and simple. We get some edifying glimpses 
of it in the diary of Miss Bumey. This young lady, 
who was the friend of Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, 
and other famous people of those times, made for 
herself much reputation by writing several novels. 
Stupid reading we should now consider them ; but 
London was wild over her ‘ ‘ Evelina ” and ‘ ‘ Cecilia. ” 
So it was thought a good thing to honor such 
genius by giving her a place in the royal house¬ 
hold. To her fond father this was like calling her 
into a sort of heaven. The poor little girl found it 
a tiresome and dull captivity. She tells us of the 
early hours and punctual habits of the king and 
queen. They had their little country dances, card- 
parties and tea-drinkings, to which a few favored 
mortals were invited. It was tragically whispered 
about that the queen was of a frugal mind, and 
sometimes the guests grumbled because they had 
no supper. But the king enjoyed himself, and he 
and Charlotte used to go al»ut among the neigh¬ 
boring villages, when they lived at Kew or Wey¬ 
mouth, and behave very much like common people, 
for all their royal state. On one occasion they met 
a youthful son of one of the royal retainers. 

“ Whose little boy are you ? ” asked the king. 

“lam the king’s beefeater’s little boy,” said the 
lad, who doubtless thought himself a much more 
important personage than the strange gentleman 
before himself. 

“ Then kneel down and kiss the queen’s hand,” 
was the royal command. 

“ No,” stoutly said the candid infant beefeater, 
“ I wont kneel, for if I do I shall spoil my new 
breeches.” 

At another time, the king took refuge from the 
rain in the cottage of an old woman. She, darkly 
ignorant of his high qtiality, left him to turn a 
piece of meat which hung by a string before the 
fire. When she returned, the king was gone, 
but he had left some money inclosed in a note in 
which he had scribbled, “Five guineas to buy a 
jack,” that useful article of domestic furniture be- 
>ng in his opinion a more labor-saving contrivance 
than a string. In the same fashion he poked his 
nose into the cottage kitchens; asked how the 
apple could possibly get inside the dumpling; and 
inquired about the prices of turnips, beef, and hay, 
and the rates of rent. There was nothing too 
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small to interest him. He knew all the common 
folk about Windsor; all the family history of the 
nobility and gentry; all the traits of the bishops 
and clergy; how many buttons and how much 
braid each officer in his army and navy was allowed, 
and what was the pay of the highest functionary or 
the lowest servant in the royal establishment. 

For on?, I love to think of the pure and simple 
life of George III. As kings go, he was decent, 
reputable, and well disposed. His palace life must 
have been dreary and humdrum to the last degree; 
but it was clean and wholesome, which cannot be 
said of the life of some of the kings and princes 
who came before him, or who have lived in England 
since his day. His daughters were handsome and 
accomplished: that is to say, they played the piano, 
worked elegantly in floss silks, painted impossible 
flowers on white satin, and furnished whole suites 
of rooms with their own needlework. The sons 
were big, rough, unmannerly, and much given to 
rude sports. Of these the king loved Frederick, 
the Duke of York, the best; and when York visited 
Weymouth, where the king was living for a while, 
a portable house was built for him close by his 
father’s. The fond father clung to the arm of his 
dear Frederick, but the boisterous young prince 
was stupefied by the dullness of the litde court cir¬ 
cle : he broke away and fled, after staying only one 
night in the house which his father had been at 
such pains to provide. The Princess Amelia was 
her father’s darling, and in all the history of George 
there is no more pathetic picture than that of her 
sickness and early death. When her father was 
old and blind, she was attacked by a lingering ill¬ 
ness. The poor, sightless monarch spent hours by 
her bedside, passing his fingers, from time to tin?e, 
over her face, as if to assure himself that she was 
there. She loved him with unalterable affection 
when he was deserted by others, and on her death¬ 
bed he was more than ever assured .that she loved 
him for himself alone. A touching sight it was 
when the king, one gloomy day, told of the death 
of Amelia, threw up his clasped hands and cried: 
“ It is too much. This was caused by poor Ame¬ 
lia ; ” and so parted in agony from his reason. 

This is a dark picture. We like better to think 
of the charming little princess in her father’s arms, 
prattling and smiling as he walked up and down 
the grand saloons at Windsor. Or we may fancy 
her at the head of a royal procession, which Fan- 
ney Burney describes, when the family took an 
after-dinner walk on Windsor terrace,—“the little 
princess, just turned of three years old, in a robe- 
coat covered with fine muslin, a dressed close cap, 
white gloves and fan,” as says Miss Bumey. “ She 
walked on alone and first, highly delighted with 
the parade, and turning from side to side to see 
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everybody as she passed; for all the terracers stand 
up against the wall to make a clear passage for the 
royal family the moment they come in sight. Then 
followed the king and queen, no less delighted 
with the joy of their little darling.” This is a 
bright glimpse into the life of the king who, years 
before, sent what seemed a fairy postman to ask the 
hand of the “ poor little princess ” in the.garden of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

To set forth, in the briefest possible space, the 
chief events of the reign of George III., would be 
to write out, as it were, the headings of many 
important chapters of English history. During his 
time the star of Napoleon flashed like a baleful 
meteor in the skies of Europe, wavered, and went 
out in darkness. During his time the royal power 
of England had a sharp contest with the aristoc¬ 
racy; and during his time, too, the peace of 
England was put in danger by a persistent refusal 
of the Catholic claim for emancipation. To us 
Americans the reign of George III. is forever mem¬ 
orable as that during which we gained our inde¬ 
pendence. The king steadfastly refused to change 
the policy which wrought so much wretchedness in 
the American colonies. He would hear no counsel 
from those who believed that his system of taxation 
was oppressive, and sure to result in rebellion. He 
firmly believed that only worthless people sympa¬ 
thized with the American colonists. He was a fine 
illustration of the truth of the saying of Thackeray, 
that nine-tenths of the tyranny of this world is per¬ 
petrated by people who believe themselves to be in 
the right. 

In his earlier years George had so commended 
himself to the people of New York that they set up 
in his honor a leaden equestrian statue of him in 
the Bowling Green, near the foot of Broadway. 
When the king’s obstinacy finally provoked the 
colonists to wrath, they overturned this statue with 
great derision. Man and horse were cut up and 
melted into bullets; and these were fired into the 
king’s troops in the hot struggle which soon came 
thereafter. You will find, however, a portion of 
the king’s leaden saddle in the museum of the New 
York Historical Society; and it is said that one of 
the royal ears was carried off by a bold rebel lad 
who lived in New Jersey. So King George disap¬ 
peared utterly from this country. In 1812-15, while 
the king was in his dotage, England had a second 
war with America, during which a disgraceful 


attack was made on Washington. Later, the battle 
of New Orleans was fought. So we have abundant 
reason to remember obstinate King George III. 
and his ministers, Bute, North, Liverpool, and 
Castlereagh. 

But we like far better to recall the crowd of 
illustrious names adorning the long reign of King 
George III., and in whose fame all English-speak¬ 
ing people have some share. Of the poets of that 
period we must remember Cowper, Crabbe, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Campbell, Leigh Hunt, Rogers, 
and Moore. Then, too, flourished such novelists 
as Godwin, Burney, and Scott—the long-mysterious 
“Wizard of the North.” Of other famous men 
there were Herschell, Davy, Wollaston, Johnson, 
Flaxman, Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Chantrey, Ben¬ 
jamin West, Copley, Wilkie, Haydon, Bewick, 
and a host of others eminent in art, literature, 
science, and war. 

The life of George III. was clouded with insanity. 
He was first attacked by this terrible malady when 
he was twenty-seven years old. This soon passed 
away; but, in 1788, when he was about fifty years 
of age, he was again prostrated. It is sorrowful to 
read of the madness of a king; it is pathetic to 
look at the few pictures of this portion of the life of 
George III. which history gives us. He barked 
and howled like a dog, attempted to throw himself 
from the windows of the palace, and was so violent 
that it was necessary to put him in confinement 
He recovered his reason, and was again and again 
smitten with madness. At last he became a con¬ 
firmed maniac, and during the last ten years of his 
life, his son George, Prince of Wales—afterward 
George IV.—was regent, or temporary king. Con¬ 
fined in a padded room in Windsor Castle, the old 
king passed his years, blind, deaf, deprived of rea¬ 
son, and shut out from all the pleasures of this 
beautiful world. Charlotte, his queen, and big 
Frederick of York, his beloved son, died without 
his knowing it; and still he lived on until January 
29, 1820, when the great bell of St. Paul’s, boom¬ 
ing out on the air of the winter night, told the awe¬ 
struck people of London that George III., after a 
reign of nearly sixty years, was dead. The hand¬ 
some young prince, who came to the throne when 
just turned of twenty-two, endured through nearly 
four ordinary generations of men, and passed away 
in his eighty-second year. 
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DUMB ORATOR. 


By C. P. Cranch. 


Some people are so hard to take 
A joke, I should n’t wonder 

If every jest and pun you made 
Appeared a soft of blunder. 

At Farmer Brewster’s once I met 
A party of grave people, 

Each sitting stiffly in a chair, 

As prim as a church steeple. 

All seemed to be afraid to smile, 

Much more be caught a-laughing. 

Their faces made me think, “What fun 
To do their photographing!” 


“ Agreed,” said I. “ But I would speak 
‘Marco Bozzaris’ rather. 

They’d think your gestures ridiculed 
The pious Pilgrim Father.” 

So’t was agreed, and so announced. 

We took our corner station. 

He sat behind, I stood in front, 

And made my peroration. 

His hands beneath my shoulders peeped. 
Queer as a spirit-rapper’s. 

And moved as if they were a sort 
Of human penguin-flappers. 





**I DIO MY PRETTIBST ' 


The evening grew so long, so dull,— 

No music, song, or talking,— 

I whispered Spriggs, who came with me; 

VI say, Ned, let’s be walking ! ” 

Said Spriggs, “Don’t go; we’ll have some fun 
Better than ‘crops and weather,’ 

For I’ll propose that we shall act 
Dumb-Orator together. 

You’ll make the speech, the gestures I, 

Up in this corner standing; 

They’ll surely laugh to see my hands. 

Give them ‘The Pilgrims’' Landing.’” 


“y4/ midnight, in his guarded tent,^' 

And so forth—you all know it. 

I did my prettiest to declaim 
The verses of the poet. v 

Meanwhile Spriggs, underneath the cloak. 
His funniest gestures showing, 

I scarce could keep my countenance 
To see those fingers going. 

But not a laugh in all the crowd; 

They stared and smiled in pity. 

’T was plain we had not made a hit. 

We fellows from the city. 
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And when we left our corner there, 
Perspiring with exertion, 

Our unappreciated fun 

Received a cold immersion. 

Then Spriggs and I together laid 
Our heads in some confusion, 

Quite disappointed and abashed, 

And came to this conclusion: 

That I should speak again— alone, 

With gestures gravely suited. 

And so I did. And as I closed, 
Applause my ears saluted. 

Then some one said, “ Miss Sarah Jane, 
D’ ye think them speeches clever ? ” 


** The first,” says she, “I did n’t like. 
Such gestures 1 No, I never/ 

“All up and down, and fingers spread, 
And playin’ with his collar 1 
Fumblin’ his handkerchief and watch! 
Does that become a scholar ? 

“ It did n’t suit the speeph at all. 

The second one was better. 

He fitted, as the deacon says. 

The spirit to the letter.” 

So when you joke, there will be folks 
Suspect the craft you sail in. 

They will not feel the point, although 
You drive it like a nail in. 


THE GIANT PLANET JUPITER. 

By Richard A. Proctor. 


We have been rather fortunate, so far, in our 
monthly observation of the stars, in having had no 
planets (at least none of any brightness) in the 
parts of the heavens which we have been examin¬ 
ing. Even the east€;rn and western skies, toward 
which we have not specially turned our gaze, have 
been free, at the hours chosen for our survey, from 
conspicuous planets. So that none of my young 
friends have had occasion to ask why some bright 
orb in the sky has been left out, apparently, from 
the monthly maps and descriptions of the heavens. 
This month, and hereafter for several months, the 
planets will come more into our field of vision; 
and I think it will be well for me, when this hap¬ 
pens, to show where they are. My readers will thus 
not only learn the stars, and the seeming daily and 
yearly motions of the stars, but also the planets 
and those strange movements from which the 
planets derive their names,—the word planet being 
derived from a Greek verb, signifying “ to wan¬ 
der.” 

In passing, I may notice the strange mistake, 
often made in works of fiction, of describing the sky 
at night as though the planets could always be 
seen. Mr. Hepworth Dixon has recently written 
a novel,—his first, I believe,—in which the hero 
and heroine count the planets and watch the planets 
at all sorts of times and seasons, as though it were 


the business of all the planets to shine all night 
and every night, whereas one seldom sees more 
than two or three planets at a time; and often no 
planet can be seen. I may remark, also, that we 
owe to Pope, and not to Homer, the errors in that 
most incorrect description of night in Pope’s 
“ Homer’s Iliad: ” 

*' As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night! 

O’er heaven’s dear azure spreads her sacred light, 

When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole; 

O’er the dark trees a ydlower verdure shed. 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head. 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies.” 

There is not a word in the original about the 
planets ; nor, assuredly, did Homer cause the stars 
either to gild the pole, or to silver the mountains’ 
heads. Tennyson’s translation is far more correct, 
and (naturally) far more beautiful: 

" As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to thtar highest, and all the stars 
Shine- 

The planet which adds at present to the glories 
of the southern skies, and (as mentioned last month) 
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has for some few weeks past been conspicuous in 
the heavens, is Jupiter. His path during the year 
is shown in the accompanying map (Fig. i). Only, 
as you will easily understand if you consider that the 
part of the heavens shown in Ae map, now nearly 
opposite the sun, was in January, and will again be 
in December, ctose by the sun, the planet could not 
be seen as it traversed the parts of its path on the 
right and left of the map. He was lost in the 
greater glory of the sun. Jupiter began to be visible 
as a morning star in the spring, traveling onward 
over the starry sky to the place marked for April 20. 
That was what is called his stationary point (or 
sometimes it is called the first station). Since 


19, when he was exactly opposite the sun, and 
came to tlie south at midnight. I will not here 
explain how these peculiarities of his motion, and 
his changes of seeming brightness, are brought 
about,—because, to do so, I should want more 
space than could well be spared. Nor will I show 
in a picture the size of Jupiter’s path; because I 
think the nature of the planets’ paths would best be 
shown in a picture giving all the paths; and for 
this, with the necessary explanation, there is not 
room here. I may perhaps mention, that in a 
little bookx)f mine called “ Elementary Lessons in 
Astronomy,” written specially for young learners 
of astronomy, the scale of the planets’ paths is 



FIG. l.—THE PATH OF JUPITER. 


then, he has been traveling toward the place marked 
for August 20, where he will again be stationary, 
that being his second station. During this part 
of his course he is traveling backward, the arrows 
on the ecliptic showing the direction of the sun’s 
advance along that track, and the general direction 
of the planets’ motion. Only, they do not, like the 
sun and moon, advance constantly, but, as you see 
illustrated this year in Jupiter’s case, they alter¬ 
nately advance, retreat (over a short arc), then 
advance again,—or, as Milton poetically expresses 
all the peculiarities of planetary motion, they pursue 

“ ITidr wand’ring coiiise, now- high, now low, then hid, 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still.”* 

Jupiter was at his brightest on the night of June 


shown and described. Let us turn to the planet 

itself. . , 

Jupiter is the fifth of the great planets m order 
of distance from the sun; our earth being the 
third. Mercury is the first, traveling nearest to the 
sun. Venus, which I described a few months ago, 
is the second, and travels inside the earth’s path. 
Next outside the earth’s path is that of Mars. 
Outside his track there come the paths of a num¬ 
ber of very small planets traveling in a ring around 
the sun. More than 170 of these have already 
been discovered; but all these together (besid^ 
hundreds more of the family not yet discovered) 
do not weigh so much as the tenth of our earth. 
Outside this family of many congregated planets, 
all together scarcely enough to make a single 


. * MUion adds, that ” in six ” planets these motions are seen,— "what ^'^e'^wn^^e s^rfi ****Copermran 

>» only true of fiw bodies known in hU time, via: Mercupr, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The moon, tnc sixui p 
•y»teni, is always progressive, never retrograde or standing still. 
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respectable planet, comes Jupiter, outweighing not 
only all these,—not only these with our earth. Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury thrown in,—but all the other 
planets taken together, no less than two and a half 
times. Yes; if Venus and Mars, Terra and Mer¬ 



cury, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, could all be 
put in the scale ^ of a mighty balance, as in Fig. 2, 
and Jupiter in the other scale, the arm c B, 
carrying the scale would have to be two and 
a half times as long as the arm a c, carrying 
the scale a, in order that the weights should bal¬ 
ance each other. (I do not know where the exper¬ 
iment could be tried, unless on the sun; but without 
trying it, you may rest assured that the fact is so; 
for there are few things about which astronomers 
are more exactly informed than about the relative 
weights of all the chief planets.) 

Jupiter exceeds our earth 300 times in mass 
or quantity of matter. But, enormous though this 
excess of mass may seem, it is small compared 
with his excess of size; for he exceeds the earth 
1,233 times in volume. It is only because he travels 
so much farther away than either Venus or Mars, 
that he appears less bright than Venus, and not 
many times brighter than Mars. For these two 
planets are utterly insignificant compared with him, 
both in size and mass. But he travels more than 
five times farther from the sun than the earth goes, 
so that even at his nearest and brightest, his dis¬ 
tance from us exceeds four times our distance from 
the sun; whereas, when Mars is at his nearest, 
his distance from us is not much more than one- 
third of our distance from the sun. 

It was formerly thought, or rather,it was formerly 
said in the books, that Jupiter is a planet like our 
earth; but when we think about all that has be¬ 
come known to us respecting this giant planet, we 
find strong reasons for believing that he is in quite a 
different state. 

In the first place, it is now known almost cer¬ 
tainly that every planet, including our own earth, 
has in long-past ages been intensely hot, and has 
cooled down after millions of years to its present 
condition. Now, large bodies take a much longer 
time in cooling than small ones; and Jupiter is 
many times larger than our earth. Therefore, he 
is not likely to have cooled to the same degree, 
unless he was made many millions of years earlier, 


which is not probable. There are reasons for think¬ 
ing that he is nearer thousands of millions than tens 
of millions of years behind the earth in cooling; 
whence it would follow that he is still very warm 
indeed. Probably his real surface is as hot as red- 
hot iron. 

This will explain—and I know no other way of 
explaining—his seeming to be so much larger 
than he ought to be by rights. I am not now 
speaking of his actual bulk or mass. 1 know no 
reason why a planet should not be ten, or twenty, 
or a hundred, or a thousand times larger than our 
earth. But Jupiter is swollen, one may say, much 
beyond the size we should expect from his mass. 
It is as though he were made of lighter material 
than our earth. But we have every reason to be¬ 
lieve that all the planets are made of similar mate¬ 
rials. Jupiter’s mighty mass attracts every por¬ 
tion of his substance toward the center, tending to 
make his whole frame very compact and dense; yet 
his frame is not compact or dense, but much more 
swollen than that of our earth. If our earth swelled 
to four times its present volume, it would, in this 
respect be in the same condition as Jupiter. Only, 
he is sq much mightier in attractive energy, that 
the same heat which would thus expand or swell 
our earth would not suffice to expand Jupiter to 
the same degree. It so chances that our sun « 
expanded (no doubt by intense heat) to about the 
same degree. In his case, a tremendous heat is of 
course wanted. In the case of our earth, a con¬ 
siderable heat would (we know) be required. In 
Jupiter’s case, we may safely infer a very great heat 
is required, and exists. 

Only, instead of supposing that the solid mass 
of Jupiter is swollen in this degree, I think we may 
conclude that owing to the intense heat of his solid 
mass, enormous quantities of gas and vapor are gen¬ 
erated, and form a very deep atmosphere all around 
him, in which float great masses of cloud. It is 
this atmosphere, laden with immense layers of 
cloud, that the astronomer sees and measures, not 
the real body of the planet, which can no more be 
seen than a peach-stone inside the perfect fruit. 

In Fig. 3, you have a picture of Jupiter (as seen 
on February ii, 1872). Does not the planet as 
thus seen show itself to be inwrapped in a very deep 
atmosphere, laden with mighty cloud-masses? For 
my own part, I have long believed that those 
rounded clouds, which you see floating along the 
planet’s equator, are not only rounded, but globu¬ 
lar; have not only length and breadth, but depth 

also; and not only so, but I believe that these 
rounded masses of cloud have been thrown up from 
a great depth below their present position. Now, 
if you remember that on the scale of the picture 
the white disc in the corner represents our earth. 
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nearly 8,000 miles in diameter, you will see that if 
these views of mine are correct,—and there is a 
great mass of evidence in favor of them,—the at¬ 
mosphere in which these great rounded masses of 
cloud are floating, and into which they are driven 
by mighty currents carrying them from yet lower 
levels, must be at least eight or ten thousand miles 
in depth. 

A curious thing happened on June 26, 1828, 
which can easily be explained if the atmosphere 
of Jupiter is thus deep and kept in constant turmoil 



FIG. 3— JUPITER AS SEEN FEB. II, 1872. 


through the intense heat of the planet within, but 
ttnnot possibly be explained if Jupiter is supposed 
to be in the same state as our earth. Admiral 
Smyth was observing one of Jupiter’s moons, 
placed as shown in the picture (to which, however, 
this satellite does not properly belong). It was 
about to cross the planet’s face, traveling toward 
the left. He saw it make its entry on the disc, 
and went to record the time in his note-book. 
Observe that at this moment the planet’s outline 
was entirely outside that of the satellite, which in 
fact could no longer be seen. Returning a few 


minutes after to the telescope, Smyth saw the sat¬ 
ellite outside again, or to all seeming just as it 
had been before the entry, when he had pictured it as 
in Fig. 3. The same strange thing was seen by Mr. 
Maclear at Biggleswade, with a rather smaller tele¬ 
scope, and by Dr. Pearson at South Kilworth, with 
a much larger one. Now, a moon cannot possibly 
stop in its course around its planet; still less, if 
less could be, could a moon retreat and anon ad¬ 
vance. Nor could the whole frame of Jupiter shift. 
Out of all question, the outline of Jupiter changed, 
and not by a little, but by two or three thousand 
miles. There would be nothing beyond belief in 
this if the atmosphere is thousands of miles deep, 
and the outermost cloud-layers eight or ten thou¬ 
sand miles above the true surface. For a cloud- 
layer might easily be dissolved into the invisible 
form by the warm breath of some current of Jovian 
air. But that the surface of a planet like our earth 
should change in level even by ten miles, is utterly 
incredible, far more that there should be an alter¬ 
nate swelling and shrinking through two or three 
thousand miles. Such a disturbance of the crust 
would turn all that part of Jupiter into vapor, so 
intense would be the heat produced by the move¬ 
ment. 

The great belt shown dark in the picture is often, 
perhaps generally, of a creamy-white color. But 
of late it has often shone with a ruddy color, as 
though lit up by the fiery heat of the hidden sur¬ 
face below. 

The spectroscope, the instrument mentioned in 
my paper on Venus, shows that the deep atmosphere 
of Jupiter contains enormous quantities of the vapor 
of water. It seems to me not improbable that all 
the water of the planet, its future seas and oceans, 
now hang suspended in the form of cloud and 
vapor in the planet’s atmosphere. Jupiter, in fact, 
may fairly be regarded as a young though gigantic 
planet,—not young in years, but young in devel¬ 
opment,—a baby planet, the fullness of whose 
growth will not be attained for hundreds of millions 
of years, when our earth perhaps will have been 
for ages a decrepit or even a dead world. 
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JAMIE’S RABBITS. 

These rabbits belong to little Jamie, who lives in the city almost all 
the year, A year ago last winter he was very sick, and, when spring 

came, his mamma took him to the country on a farm, so that he might 

grow well and strong. 

The old farmer was very fond of Jamie, and one day brought home a 
large basket with a handle at the middle and a lid at each side of the 
handle. 

All the folks soon came around to see what was in the basket, but 

the farmer said that Jamie must have the first look. Then he set the 

basket down on the floor, and told Jamie to lift up the lids, and what he 
should see he could have for his very own! Jamie took a peep with 
great care, and what do you think he saw? Why, two lovely bunnies,— 
one all black and the other all white, and the white one had pink eyes! 
Jamie was so glad that he let fall the lids at once and gave a cry of 
joy. Then he jumped up and down and clapped his hands, and put his 
arms about the old farmer’s neck, and gave him a good hug and a kiss. 
After that he took the bunnies to show them to his mamma, and she 
was glad too, and kissed him, and said he must take great care of them 
and be kind to them. 

Before very long, the old farmer made a small house or hutch to 
keep the rabbits in, and he and Jamie fed them day by day. They were 
fond of carrots and turnips and cabbage, and Jamie would go with the 
farmer into the garden and get these things, and put them in a little 
basket, and take them to the hutch. Soon the rabbits knew it was meal¬ 
time when they saw Jamie come with the basket, and then they would 
prick up their long ears, and look as if they would like to be polite and 
say, “ Thank you ! ” 

One day, Jamie found them just as you see them in the picture. 
There was a strange doll with them in the hutch, but he did not know 
who had put it there. The rabbits did not feel quite safe with the doll. 
Blackie feared it might hurt, so he kept behind his friend, out of harm’s 
way. Whitey eyed the doll a long time, as if he hoped it might at last 
prove to be good to eat 

The doll was bald, but he did not look old or worn by care. He 
did not seem to mind the rabbits at all. If he had known how hungry 
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they were, he might have wished to run off, and not stay there and 
smile, and hang his head and arms and legs in that loose way. 

Jamie loved his little bunnies very much, and when the time came.for 
him to leave them and go back to the city, he was very, very sorry. 



jamie’s rabbits. 


But his mamma said her little boy could go to them again next summer, 
and the old farmer said he would do his best for them through the 
winter. 

So Jamie tried not to fret. He is a good boy, and deserves to have 
pretty bunnies, for he takes fine care of them. 

And—what do you think ? Three weeks ago, Jamie was taken to the 
country to see his bunnies, and he will stay with them till cold weather 
comes again. 
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Oh, my poor birds! Little they think of what is 
coming. But their Jack knows it and trembles for 
them in secret. 

Yes, the Fourth of July in this part of the world 
is a hard day for the birds. You see, the poor little 
creatures know very little, if anything, about 
American history, and even if they did know all 
about it, the July racket is dreadful, and they 
have n’t the firmness and majesty of the American 
eagle to enable them to bear it. 

Never believe that your Jack does not rejoice in 
the thought of this great and glorious nation, or 
that he would have you overlook its honorable 
birthdays, or fail to keep them in grand, joyful 
wa)^. No, no. But gunpowder is for war, not for 
peace. If you wished to honor the birthday of a 
noble and revered grandparent, you hardly would 
do so by exploding a fire-cracker in his ear, would 
you ? 

Ah, well! may be Jack does n’t quite understand 
these things. 

AN UNDERGROUND FOREST. 

Dear, dear, what queer things folks dig up in 
these days ! Why, it was only a little while before 
school clo^d that the Little Schoolma’am was tell¬ 
ing the children about a real buried city, a part of 
which some person with a German name had un¬ 
earthed after it had lain under the ground for hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of years. 

And yesterday I heard a fussy lot of sparrows 
quarreling over news that an ocean gull had brought 
to them from the home of their forefathers in 
England. It was about a buried forest, ever so 
many thousands of years old, that had been dis¬ 
covered lately in Hampshire. 

Beside beech, oak, elm and laurel trees, like 
those to be seen growing in England to-day, there 


were found in this forest such plants as the palm, 
the cactus and the aroids, that now belong only to 
tropical lands. As the aroids are akin to the Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit family, I tried to learn from the spar¬ 
rows how this news was to be explained. But they 
made such a chatter, I could n’t. So, I ’ll thank 
some of my chicks to inquire into the matter. 

JULY EVENTS. 

Dear Mr. Jack: “litde schoolma’am*'told us some things 

about July, and we wrote them down. Here diey are. Wont you 
please pass them on ? 

Julius Caesar was born in this month, so Marc Antony called it 
after Caesar’s &mily name, "Julius.” May be on this account. Sir 
John Suckling, the poet, thought he could give the name of the 
month a similar sound. In his "Wedding” poem, of which our 
schoolma’am gave us some verses to copy, he says of the bride: 

" Her lips were rrd, and one was thin, 

Compared with that was next her chin. 

Some bee had stung it newly; 

But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 

1 durst no more upon them gaze 
Thapi on the sun in July.” 

So, you see, he calls July, "Jew-ly.” It doesn’t seem to me 
much of a rhyme. 

Now I will tell you the names of some great people who died, and 
of some who were bom, in July. I know when and where, but wont 
you please ask the St. Nicholas boys and girls to write and tell 
you, for me, if they know, too ? 

Petrarch died in July, and so did the Admirable Crichton, Char¬ 
lotte Cor^y, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Robert Bums, Richard Brins- 
Ict SheridM, John Adams, Madame de Stael, Thomas jeflerson, 
Hahnemann, ^chary Taylor, B6ranger the French poet, and Mar¬ 
garet Fuller Ossoli. 

John Calvin and the famous Marie de Medici were bom in July: 
so were Blackstone the great lawyer, and Flaxman the sculptor. I 
don’t know any more. * 

Learning dates by themsdves must be dry work, but our school¬ 
ma’am tells us about the things and people also, and we like ^at 
ever so much. I hope all the boys and guJs will have a good time 
this Fourth.—Yours truly, Beatrice B. 


THE COST OF WET FEET. 

Some boys and girls were playing near the pond 
where my friends the water-lilies grow, when an old 
New York gentleman came along and cried out to 
the children: ‘‘Don’t wet your feet,—it costs too 
much ! ” Then he went on, reaching out so vigor¬ 
ously for the lilies, that at first he did not seem to 
hear the cries of the children for an explanation. 
At last it came, when they ran to him with their 
hands full of the beautiful flowers. He told them 
that in New York City, in winter, when the un¬ 
cleaned streets are covered with pools of water, 
the cost to the citizens in time, doctors’ and sur¬ 
geons’ bills, physic, boots, clothes and funeral 
expenses, would amount in one day to two millions 
seven hundred and fifty-four thousand two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five dollars ($2,754,225)!! Think 
of that, my youngsters ! In my opinion, this water- 
soaked old gentleman from New York was rather 
shaky in his facts, though he certainly was strong 
enough in his statements. 


FOUR LEAVED CLOVERS. 


Dyentburg, May n, *877. 

Dear Jack-in-the-Pulpit : Did the fairies ever whisper in y^ 
car, that a four-leaf clover brought good luck to the finder i t 
a little girl when I heard it, and having strong belief in fames M 
good luck, I was determined to find one. Two years ago, on 0 


my nano airecuy on a lour-ieat clover, ana—on, joy 01 jwj-- - j, | 
followed by a five-leaf one. 'The fifth 1 ^ proved to be a beautn 
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men chalice, just to hold my good luck, as I thought And, dear 
Mr. jack, if you could see my little blue-eyed sister, that came soon 
ato^ you would think with me that the fairies were right I send you 
the identical clover found on that day, and a cluster of four-leaved 
clovers found about a week ago, thinking that, perhaps, such things 
might be new to some of the readers of the St. NiCHOtAS, and that 
you would like to tell them about these.—Yours truly, 

Madge Child. 

Jack is very glad to see these beautiful specimens, 
Madge, and he hopes you may live to enjoy many 
and many happy birthdays. 

So far, so good. Now, who can find Jack two 
blades of ribbon-grass exacdy alike ? 


can. They hop into the stables, hop, hop along 
the stalls to the horses’ ears, tell them all about the 
grass, the trees, and the cool, sweet shade; then 
they hop, hop to the floor, and the pails, eat their 
little “fill,” and hop, hop out again. Bless the 
little sparrows! 

ALL THE ALPHABET. 

Dear Jack : Did the Little Schoolma’am tva see a verse that 
contains all the letters of the alphabet ? Here is one, which I ^d 
not make, W a girl gave it to me in school. 1 think it contains 
every letter.—Yours truly, Lizzie Green. 



FIRE-CRAbKERS. 

San Francisco, May 9, 1877. 

Dear Jack : The other day I did wish I lived in China. Father 
was reading out of the paper. As near as I can remember this was 
what he read: 

“ In Canton, and other Chinese cities, one hears fire-crackers on 
all days and at various hours of the night, not fired singly, but by 
hundreds and thousands at a time. It is a p^ of their regions 
observances, and they expect that the din will drive off evil spirits.’’ 

Father sard he wished they would drive the evil spirit of mischiet 
out of us boys; and I told nim if he would buy us a lot of crackers 
we would try. But be has not yet. 

There is a Chinese boy comes to school with us, and he is right 
smart at learning. He said those smashed-up letters on the packages 
of crackers mean all manner of things. I said, so th^ might, but I 
knew about them, because St. Nicholas told me. Then he looked 
scared and said, “ Is that an evil spirit ? ” I told him no, it was a 
book. Next day I showed it to him, and how it translated the funny 
red labels, and he said, " That's so! ’’ Please tell the St. Nicholas 
boys.—Yours truly, Robert W. Hall. 

P. S.—It was in the St. Nicholas for July, 1874. 


SPARROWS AND HORSES. 

Sparrows are good-hearted little creatures after 
all, though they do wTangle a little among them- 


“ God gives the grazing ox his meat. 

He quickly hears the sheep’s low cry; 
But man, who takes His finest wheat. 
Should lift His joyful praises high.’ 


CAN A DOO THINK? 

Stratford, Ontario, April 3, 1877. 

My dear Jack : I send you a couple of true anecdotes of 
“ Buff," a four-footed friend of mine, which may interest your young 
folks. Good-bye, Jack! May your shadow never grow less!—Yours 
truly, C.W. Y. 

Can a Doc Think ?—Of course not, you will say; but just wait 
till you hear about Buff Buff is a heavy mastiff, and a great peL 
On Sundays, and when there are visitors, his toilet consists of a stiff 
white collar and a black neck-ti<^ which arc quite becoming, and of 
which he feels very proud. One mghL a gentleman came to the house, 
and inquired for his brother Qarence, who_ was stopping with u& 
He had never seen Buff, so he was formally introduced as Clarice's 
brother. Buff accepted the acquaintanceship, and immediately 
became very fiiendly. It so happened that Clarence ws« spending 
the evening at a friend’s house, " Atholecot,’’ that evening; and as 
the gendeman wished very much to see him, he decided to go there. 
But how to find the way ? It was pitch dark, there were no street- 
lamps, and the road was very winding. As soon as “Atholecot” 
was mentioned, Buff pricked up his 
ears,—probably visions of good things 
fliu^ through his mind,—and when 
told that the gentleman wanted to 
go there, he could hardly be kept 
ui the house. “ Follow Buff," I said, 
“and he vrill take you there.’’_ And 
so he did, and by the straightest 
road. 

Buff’s “bump of benevolence” is 
largely developed. When he has 
more provisions than he cares for, 
he hides them away, and when he 
sees a poor, miserable, half-starved 
dog-tramp, he brings him into the 
gaHen, digs a bone out of the snow, 
and tells him. in dog-talk, to “ pitch 
in.” When he thinks the stranger 
has had enough, he tells him w; 
and if he does n’t accept the hint 
and leave, he gives him a good 
shaking and sends him about his busi¬ 
ness. 

If Buff can’t think, he does some¬ 
thing very like it 


selves. I heard two or three of them holding a joy- 
meeting over the good deeds done by some of their 
fellows in New York—how they make a habit of 
going to the great town stables where the car horses 
are kept, and comforting the tired beasts with their 
cheery voices and nimble, playful ways. Some of 
these horses, it seems, have to jog back and forth 
every day along their rail-tracl« for nearly the 
length of the great city, touching the'Battery at 
one end of the route and Central Park at the other, 
vdthout ever once being allowed to go into either. 
Now, that must be pretty hard. Never to run over 
soft grass or rest under the green trees 1 But the 
sparrows make up for the privation as well as they 


BLACKSMITHS IN AFRICA. 

Dear Jack : In reading Dr. Livingstone’s “ Last Journal," the 
part a^ut native blacksmiths in Africa interested me very much. 

Imagine a big negro, with no other clothing than a waist-cloth, 
squattmg before the large, earth-imbedded stone which forms his aninl. 
Two pieces of stout green bark form the tongs by which he holds 
the bit of iron that his companion—the master blacksmith—is juim- 
mcring into shape. The hammer which this master smith is wicldmg 
with ml his might, is a large stone, bound around with bands made of 
the strong inner bark of a tree. Of this bark are formed the loops 
which serve as handles. The hammer thus made bears a rude 
blance to a traveling-valise. The bellows, which is worked by sull an- 
other sssistaiit, is made of two goat-skins with sticks at the open ends. 

With so few tools, and those of the rudest sort, the African black¬ 
smiths hardly could be expected to produce articles of fine workman¬ 
ship ; yet Dr. Livingstone says they have made articles of excellent 
quidity that would have been very creditable to even the best Engusb 
or American smiths, with all the latter’s advantages in the w.tv of 
fine tools and workshops.—Yours truly, 
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LJULV, 


MISS LOUISE’S MOUTH. 

{Translation of French Story in May Number.) 


By a. 

Miss Louise’s mouth is very large. When one 
sees it, one always has a desire to say, “ What an 
enormous mouth ! ” 

Well, it is not a misfortune. A large mouth is 
very convenient. This was the opinion of the wolf 
who so well crunched up Little Red Riding-Hood, 
and it is also the opinion of Miss Louise. She 
always has a very good appetite, and she does not 
find her mouth too big for all that she has need to 
put into it. 

A big mouth is also very convenient for prattling. 
This one is never tired of talking and saying droll 
things. And when it has prattled enough, it sings: 
it is then that it opens well! 

And for screaming, too ! It is no longer a mouth 
—it is an oven, a cavern, a resounding gulf. When 


R. T. 

it is open, like that, the best thing its hearers can do 
is to stop up their ears and make their escape. 

The cries do not last forever. Laughing comes 
again—a good laugh, which shows pretty little very 
white teeth; they are not all there yet, for Miss 
Louise is hardly more than a baby. 

And when it has laughed well, what good big 
kisses it knows how to give—that mouth ! 

Mamma does not find it at all too big, and loves 
it as it is. 

And later, when Miss Louise will be older, when 
she will have become very reasonable, very witty 
and very good, her mouth will say things so sensi¬ 
ble, so pretty and so amiable, that everybody will 
love it, and no one will have an idea of thinking it 
too big. 


Good translations of “La Bouche de Mademoiselle Louise” were received before May i8th from: Arnold Guyot Cameron, Amy H. 
Reynolds, Annie Rider, W. F. Dana, Milton Hopkins. Fannie Freeman, A. B. W., Grace M. Hall, E. W. B. P., “ Helen of Troy,” 
Hattie K. Chase, “Cupid bereft of his Chow-chow,” Adele Grant, James El. Whitney, George B. McClellan, Jr, Nellie Elmerson, Ada 
Soil, A. Wayland Cutung, Wm. Weightm^ Walker, Thos. Hunt, Louisa B., Caroline Chase, Harold Steele MacKaye, Lucy S. Bimcll, 
Maude EL Boswell, J. Lilian Doty, Kitty Stebbins, Hallie P. Adams, Seelye Bryant, Blossom Drum, J. P. C., William A. King, Jennie 
B. kizcT. ^ Harriet A. Clark, Madge Wilwn, Francis Irving, Angie Courts. William L. Smith, A. Jennie McNeil, Louise H. King, 
Belb Robinson, Mabel Curtis Wright, Leslie W. Hopkinson, Nellie Chandler, Marian Otis, Frances M. Woodward, Mac Fiske, Katharine 
Spalding, Eleanor N. Hughes, Bessie Van Rensselaer, Frederick Eastman, Constance Grand-Pierre, “ Bob White,” Edith R. Smith, Maud 
Richardson, Elmma Di^way, Jennie EL Beal, Fannie F. Hunt, Mary Hawley, Fannie P. Blake, Mary H. Sharpe, Lois L. Howe, Sallie P. 
Macallister, G. Frederick Harwood, Grace Foster Scwall, Kate E. Dimock, Louise W. Ford, Frank A ^ton. May Parker, Lodicc E 
Porter, Arthur W. Underwood, Wm. H. Parker, Fannie R. SalTord, L. E. P., Bessie L. Baimes, lallie L. Preston, Julia H. George, Lulu 
A. Wilkinson, Alice Ashmore Walker, Agnes Frances Walker, G. C. W., Hattie G. Merrill, “ Vulcan,” Harriet Langdon Pruyn, “Louise," 
Alice S. Mo^y, B. M. P., Ella L True, and May Harwood 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


Our readers will remember that, in the June number of St. 
Nicholas, Mr. Ingersoll told them about three species of our native 
American wild mice, namely, the white-footed mouse, called scientifi¬ 
cally Hesperomys lencopus ; the meadow-mouse, A rvicola ri/artus / 
and the jumping or deer-mouse, Jaculus hudsonius. They will re¬ 
member also that he told them these mice were not uncommon 
throughout the United States; lived in open fields and prairies for 
the most part, rather than in the woods, where they dug burrows or 
built nests, ate seeds, roots and bark, and were themselves eaten by 
many animals and birds of prey. Having been reminded of these 
particulars, it will be easy to study more carefully some further points 
in the life of these entertaining little creatures, as given by Mr. 
Ingersoll this month. 


_ _ . . Covington, Ky., April a, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am a little boy ten years old, and am one 
of a family of five children. We have token you ever since you were 
first published, and we like you very much. We also have three 
nice bound volumes in regular order. December 9th last we organ- 
a soaety to save and make the proper use of our money. The 
officers are as follows: Papa, President; Mamma, Vice-President; 
1^1, mv elder sister. Secretary; J. Wade, Treasurer; Kate, another 
sister, Mag, another, and John, my baby brother, are members. In 
the society, or in another apartment, we have a mission-box, and out 
ot the soaety money we give it fifteen cents a week. Good-by. 

Yours truly and respectfully, 

By order of the society. Wade Hampton. 


San Frandsco, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am ten years old. and of course am not 
expected to write as well as an old I often sec letters in your 

columns from little boys and girls, so I thought you might like to 
hear about a pet goose I had. 

A little while Mfore Christmas my unde Charles gave my grand¬ 
mother a goose. When he was brought to us his legs were tied up, 
and it hurt him very much. My cousin Ernest made a ca« for hm 
and he slept very nicely. In the morning when he wwe up, he 
made such a raclcet that it woke us all up For a while he was 
quite lonesome, and would call after everybody who passed his rage: 
but by-and-by he got over it and seemed quite content^. There 
being no pood for him to swim in, we gave him a bath in a tub as 
often as we could. I think you will laugh at his name. It wM 
“ Misery,” because he loved company so much. The rate came in 
such numbers after his food that it became necessary to set a trap. 
My cousin Olive and I used to put him on a box and sit on tocn 
side of him and feed him, or we would sing to him. He was vciy lona 
of biting the buttons on our dresses, and one day he bit one on, anfl 
nearly swallowed iL We were very careful to protect our buttons 
after that 

But “ Misery ” grew thinner and thinner, and seemed so unhappy 
in spite of all we did for him, that my grandmother thought it wouw 
be best to kill him. So one morning before we were up she hM mm 
killed. We had him for dinner, but he was very touch. We m 
going to have a Utile dog soon, and perhaps I will t^ you 


mm. , J 

I like the St. Nicholas better than any other magarine 1 ^ 
read.—Yours truly, Pearl Hobart. 

P. S.—I did not eat any of the goose. 
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Cleveland, O. 

Dbak St. Nicholas : I am a little girl eight years old. Havina 
read some about birds in my St. Nicholas, I thought I would tell 
you about a litde canary that I have. Missmg its sweet notes the 
other day, I looked into the cage, and found it lying at the bottom, 
dead, as we supposed; but papa took it in his hands and said it was 
not quite dead: he then mixed some red pepper with milk: then he 
opened its little bill with a pen-knife and maae it take some. I th» 
got a piece of flannel and put it into a collar-box. Then papa put in 
me birdie. Mamma said it probably would be dead before morning, 
but when I got up the next morning and peeped into the box, my 
birdie had its eyes open, and I am now happy to tell you that at this 
moment it is singing again as sweetly as ever. I thought this simple 
remedy might save the birdie of some other little g^l or boy.—I am, 
your little reader, Irens L. Corby. 

Grace Johnson, a little girl, ten years old, sends us this verse 
about her poll parrot: 

POLLY. 

We have a funny polly, 

He ‘s 'most as smart as you. 

If you stoop down under his cage. 

He'll call out, “Peek-a-boo.” 

If you should come and see me. 

He’d say, “How do you do?" 

And sing “Pretty Polly Hopkins” 

In a cheerful voice for you. 


course I intend he shall take good care of the numbers and have 
them bound, and I hope he will be a subscriber for years to come. 

He thinks “ Cluck-a-Luck's Strange Children ” very funny, and I 
have to read it over and over to him. Last summer I took him to the 
country for a day, and he slipped away from niurse,_and when she 
found tiirn in the poultry-yard, the litde fellow, in his delight, had 
killed three of the loveliest little white chickens just hatched, and wu 
in the act of “hugging” another when nurse found him. He said 
he “just loved ’em up tighL” He knows better now, and if I had 
time, I would tell you about his pet canary and red-bird, which love 
him so much. 

He never saw a until we came here a few months ago, and 
when he saw the great black fellow, he came running to me, saying: 
“ Oh! mamma, I ’spect it is a bear." Do you think any of your litde 
folks would make such a mistake ? Bertie sends love, and says I 
must tell you about “ the three pigries;" but I'm afraid our lett» is 
too long now for the Letter-Box.—Yours truly, “ M.” 


Agnes Frances W., Alice Ashmore W., and G. C. W., three 
little sisters, of Winchester, Virginia, send us three capital translations 
of “La Bouchc de Mademoiselle Louise,” published in our May 
number, and beg us to give them " something a litde more difficult in 
French, and also a German story for tianslauon.” It is very evident 
that they are new readers of St. Nicholas, or they would Imow that 
our back numbers have anticipated their request But we welcome 
them heartily, and hope in future to give them a goodly share of 
pleasant work. 


Fort McKavett, Menard Co., Texas, May 2, 1877. 
De^ St. Nicholas: My letter in the March number of your 
magazine has been the meaQs of giving me two kind little friends in the 
State of New York. They rather felt for my lonely situation, I sup¬ 
pose, and I thank them for their kind-heartedness. They are anxious 
to know about my army home, so I will tell them, and the rest of 
your young folks, as best I can, how we live in the army: 

We have no grand, fine houses like you town and city girls and 
boys have: but our houses are built of rough stone one story high, 
and contain but three or four rooms, sitting-room, bedroom, dining¬ 
room, and kitchen. No matter how large a family an officer niay 
have, he is limited to this number of rooms; in fact, we are entided 
only to one room and a kitchen; but this is seldom strictly adhered 
to. as in that case we should have to live more like pigs than human 
hongs. Am^ officers, too, are generally supposed to Kve like gen- 
d^en; but I am sure it would not look very gentlemanly or lady- 
h«to sleep, eat, and sit in the same room 
The officers' and soldiers’ quarters are all built in line and around 
a "square; ” we have a litde plot of ground in front and at the side 
« oor quarters; we have vines trained over our porches, lining 
them look pretty. Fort McKavett is situated on a hiD, and is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by hiUs; the scenery is varied and pretty. A 
Jo^y stream called the San Saba runs near the post; it is full of 
l^utiful, clear springs; from one or two in particular is obtained all 
w water u^ in the garrison, brought up in large water-wagons, each 
drawn by_eight mules; the work about the garrison is done by the 
wIdiCT prisoners. There is a fine hospital building for the sick, and 
two doctors to attend them. It would seem strange to you, no doubt, 
to sw scarcely any one but soldiers about; but I am used to it, never 
«^g seen anything else, for I was not quite two yeare old when I 
^ knew anything about army life; we were then living so near 
Mexico that mamma and papa often took me across the Rio Grande 
nver to Matamoras, we could get so many nice things over there; 

J*“y be I win tell you about that place another time. 

.y g have a delightful band here belonging to the Tenth Infantry 
plays in the open air t^e times a week, in the evening in the 
“and stand, and every morning at guard-mounting, and on Sunday 
evenings at dress parade, whiA is the soldiers’ church; for we^ have 
Tk j J' have not been inside a church for four yearsis not 

toat dreadful ? Some foolish persons think army people live in ease 
Md luxury, and do not sacrifice anything; but just think of not hav- 
^ a schwl, or a church, or anytl^g of that kind to go to, seeing 
we same laces every day and the same things—nothing to amuse us. 

e^get tued of playing the same games even. 'The only things I 
™}oy without tirmg of are riding on horseback, and that I do love 
neaiply, and taking care of my numerous pets. I study every day, 
**' gomg to school; I am afraid I am dreadfully behind 

*®y »ge- But I fear, dear S r. Nicholas, you will be 
much; so my letter shall stop right here. I 
“^eve I Wink more of you every year, and just long for the end of 
we month to come.—Your aflecuonate little reader, 

Janet G. Larke. 


c NtoHOLAS! My little boy, Berde, just three years old, 
™ nad St. Nicholas sent him by his dear grandma, for his birth- 
wilrJPwe ^ perfectly charmed with it. We are in the “ back- 
tMt * “ * double pleasure. The last number came yes- 

'roay, and Bertie went to bed hugging it in his arms at nighL Of 


Richmond House, Reading, England, May 5, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas ; I am very glad nw dear papa lets me take 
your magazine. I like it very much, and I read some of it alinost 
every day. I am reading now “ Pattikin's House,” and think it a 
very pretty story. 

I went to Southsea the other day, and found such a lot of shells 
and sea-weed and little crabs on the beach. And I saw the “ Vic- 
totyf ’ the ship on which Ixird Nelson was killed mMy years ago. 

I shall be aght years old in a few days.—Your friend, 

Albin White. 


The long article on “ Gunpowder ” in this number, written by an 
ex-officer of the U. S. army, cannot, we think, fail to interest our 
boy-readers, and give them a useful hint or two. 


Philadelphia, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas: Will you please tell me in your next num¬ 
ber who is Saxe Holm, who wrote the story, “ The First Time,” in 
the May St. Nicholas? I Idoked in Drake’s “Dictionary of 
American Biography,” and in Allibone’s “ Dictionary of Aulhois, 
but they did not say anything about the person.—Your little reader, 

Jennie March. 

The real name of “ Saxe Holm ” is not known, nor is it likely to be. 


1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : Last summer, about the first of August, 
Ed and I had planned to camp out for a few days. I was to furnish 
the necessary articles, which were bread, tea, butter, plates, knives, 
spoons, towels, blankets, a tent, and cooking utensils. 

While, on the other hand, Ed, who did not like lea, brou^t choco¬ 
late, crackers and herring. I also borrowed of my grandmother a 
large, heavy, buffalo robe, on which we were to sleep. ’The next 
morning we got up early, and got the things ready for our trip. 

At half-past nine we were ready, and proceeded to the boat-housfc 
Our tools were a spade and an ax, which we took along in case of 
emergencies. We also took some money to buy milk wiui. 

Once fairly started we nut up the sail, for we did not fancy ^ 
idea of rowmg sixteen miles in the hot sun. A good wind favored 
us, and we reached our destination about four o’clock. 

We encamped on a beautiful beach facing the north-east After 
we had pitted our tent, we went to look after the bai^gage. ’The 
provisions were packed in a large basket, which we put in the tjmt 

I then brought the butter can, and dug a hole in the gravel, two 
feet deep, and about four feet from the water, so as to keep it cool. 

After that we got supper, which consisted of tea, chocolate, 
crackers, and herring. . . j .u 

After supper we got boughs and laid them on the ground imder me 
tent—over these we spreaa the buflalo robe. This wm our bed. We 
were then ready for night After gathering up the things, and put¬ 
ting them in the tent, we got into the boat and rowed a mile farmer 
on, where we met some mends, with whom we spent the evening. 
After rowing back, and shutting the flaps of the tent, we went to 
We had some trouble getting to sleep; a bug bit Ed and stung him 
very badly. 'The next morning we got up early, built our fire, and had 
breakfast, which we ate with a good relish. After washmg the dishes 
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and setting things to rights, we took a row. When we got back 
there were some boys around the tent. They were the fnends we 
had visited the previous evening, and as they had brought potatoes 
and other things, we were glad that they had comt So we invited 
them to stay to dinner, after which we took a sail, Md saw some 
more of our friends. Supper over, we spent the cvenine as before, 
and then went to bed; but we eould not get to sleep. JMos^uitoes 
were very thick, and about twelve o'clock we made up our minds to 
get up, tear down our tent, pack up, and start for hoine. When we 
had got everything ready we pushed off. After rowing about two 
miles we put to shore, and set up^ the sail, and then steered for the 
middle of the lake. We had a fair wind at first, but after a while it 
died down. As we sat waiting for a breeze to spring up, the sky 
began to get very dark, and with it came what we v^tM, a good 
wind; but before long we found we had got ourselves in a fix. for the 
wind began to blow harder and harder, and the waves were ^ high 
that they sphnshed into the boat As quickly as we could we seized the 
oars, and pulled for the nearest shore. The motion of the waves had 
made me rather faint, so Ed made me lie down on the bl^kets. We 
then took turns in rowing till we had rowed about five miles, when I 
again lay down. This time I fell aslexp. Ed did not wake me, as 
he should have done, but let me sleep on. At last I awoke of my 
own accord, and 1 was surprised to find we bad gone so far. I tried 
to take my turn at the oars, but the more I moved the sicker I got 
In half an hour we reached the boat-house, and a happier pair of 
boys could not be found. When we reached the house 1 found it to 
be five o'clock, so that it had taken us just five hours to row eighteen 
miles. 

Having told you the event of the summer, I will bid you good-by. 
—'Youts truly, R. R. B. 

Venice, April. 1877. 

Dear OuD St. Nicholas: I will tell you some things about this 
Italian city. It has no horse-cars or stages, so we have to go aroimd 
in boats called gondolas, because nearly all the streets are water, like 
canals, but without tow-paths. The only good place for walking is 
the great square in front of the cathedral of Sl Mark, where the 
bronze lions are. You will think boys can’t run about much or have 
many games here, but there are lots of boats, and plenty of water, 
to get fun out of. 

We shall stay here for a whole year, and papa says you shall come 
to us every month iust the same. 

I must tell you the carpenters here pull their planes toward them, 
like the Japanese carpenters that we see in pictures, instead of push¬ 
ing them as our carpenters do at home, in America. I saw this in 
a workshop, and there was a hollow at each side of the plane, to 
give a good hold. Please tell this to the St. Nicholas boys.—Your 
true friend, Willie S. 


The following startling and original fairy-tale—an awful warning 
to kings—comes to us with this note from the author: 

Syracuse, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am going to write a story, and would like 
it very much if you would pubhsh it in the St. nicholu. If you think 
it worth while printing. I am only eight yeaft old. 

The Magic Carpet. 

(A fairy tale.) 

^ Once upon a time there lived a king. One day he was walking in 
his garden, looking at the flowers, he thought how rich he was, and 
how p<»r some people were. Suddenly it necame very dark, at last 
he distinguished three figures, on the ground. He asked them what 
they were. They said they were three fanes. Each of Aem gave 
him a wish The first one said he would find ten dollars every time 
he put his hand in his pocket. The second one said when ever he 
was in trouble to call for them they would come. The third one said 
she would give him a magic carpet, she would not tell him what good 
It was, they went away, in a second he found himself in his palace 
with all the people around him. He could not find out what good it 
was. He md it put on his floor. One day he was walking on the 
carpet he wished himself in Cincinnati he found himself in Cincinnati. 
He called for the faries they came he said what shall I do, they told 
him to be contented with what he had, they vanished, he felt m his 
pocket, and got one hundred dollars. He spent it for whisky, and got 
drunk. At last he found that he had to work for his living, every cent 
he got he spent for whisky, after a while he got so drunk that he was 
put m prison, and he died there. A. T. E. 


TV m, . Birmingham, Cl, April 22, 1877. 

... ar Mrs. Dodge : I had a little kitty that lootced something 
like the pictine m the new (May) St. Nicholas, and played just 
like It I think the poetry by it is awful pret^. I think the fairy 
espeaally the funny old giant, Dundemose. 

This IS a beautiful St. Nicholas. All the stories are nice. I like 
them every one. I can read them all. I can’t write nor print well, 
my mamma wntes letters for me. I am 'most eight years old. <3ood- 
by. That s all I ’m going to say. Pauune P. 


San Francisco, April 5, 1877. 

Dear Editor of the St. Nicholas : The other day I went to a 
silver wedding, where a Russian nobleman, named Baron von Osten- 
saken, gave tne following riddles in French: 

First: Mon premier est le premier de son cspicc; mon second le 
seui de son espece, et mon tout est ce que je ne veux pas vous dire. 

Second: Mon premier est un animal domestique; mon second est 
ce que Ics dames n'aiment pas d^uvrir en elles-m6mes, et mon tout 
est une union. 

Tliird: Pourquoi Tlmpdratrice a-t-elle quittd Paris avec un den- 
tiste? 

These are all I can remember.—Yours truly, 

JuuA H. George. 

The answers to these riddles will be given in the next number of 
St. Nicholas. 

Pittsfield, May 23d, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I was very glad to see my n^c in the 
“ Letter-Box ” for translating the Frenw story in the April number. 
Last week I went out every clear night to find the different constella¬ 
tions, with the help of Professor Proctor’s maps. “ His Own Mastn " 
is very exciting, 1 think, in this number. ^ I^ am sorry “ Pattikin’s 
House” ends so soon ; I was so interested in it.—^Your reader, 

Nelue Emerson. 


H. Starkweather’s problem in arithmetical-algebra 
(for it is not properly an algebraic problem) in the June 
number of St. Nicholas, page 574, may 1 ^ easily ex¬ 
plained by the accurate use of a rule which he used 
inaccurately. We shall refer to the first example given, 
the explanation being equally true for the others. 

The solution is correct until the last equation, which 
should be ±(7-I)=±(*-l) 


or, as it is usually written, 




according to the rule that the square root of any quantity 
is “ambiguous,” as the books say; we would say is 
either or — \ not both + and —; nor yet, + or —, 
just as you choose; but -f- or —, according to the con¬ 
ditions of the problem. 

In this case we must take the — sigm for the second 
member of the equation, and we then nave 




(2 - i), or, 
2 -I- f, or. 


which is correct. 

The example, then, does not prove that 7 *= 2» hut 
that t = ^. 

To illustrate the necessity for a choice between the + 
and — values of a square root: _ 

Given the algebraic equation x -|- 6. By solu¬ 
tion jr — 9; we might say, = i 3. But it can¬ 

not — H- 3, for 9 + 3 = 12, and not 6; it does = ^ 3 » 
for 9 -f- ( — 3) or 9 — 3 = 6, as in the original equation. 
This we should not have discovered by squanng me 
members of the given equation, and then finding x; but 
if we had solved the equ^ion as it stands, we should 
have found the value of v^jt, = — 3» first, and then x 
9; which explains Jhe reason why, though x 
in this equation, y/x cannot **3. 

It may be noticed of the “ other examples ” in the last 
St. Nicholas : If it were proved that 2 i, of course 
4=3 without further proof. . . 

We would commend to our young readers a v^aUon 
of Davy Crockett’s advice : “ Be sure you ’re jighh 
go ahead.” Be sure you are right (particularly m 
mathematics), then stand by your results. 


Martha L. Cox sends the only correct solution to this pro 
received up to present date (May 25th). 

R. W. M. is mistaken in saying that each member of ihc 5“ 
tion is negative. He will see, by examining the problem, tha 
of them is positive. 
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>n the picture: i. The Ettrick Shepherd a. The plant "Equisetuni arvenae." 3. A nickname for Boston. 4. A pajUifa church 
* society. 6. A militairy command. 7. A stojry. 8. An arrow. 9. A cAlSquial name for an English servant 
, A fine yelipw wood. 12. A period.*'13. Storms 14. A verh meaning “to weary.” i«. A verb meaning “said." x6. Chick- 

*7. Over sixty gallons.' i8. Something un der every eye. 19. Blows uritlTa hatchet 20. A kind of winfe. ■ 


NUMEBICAL ENIGMA. 

^MPOSBO of sixteen letters. The i, 7, 14, 9, is a company. The 
* ^ Bf 11, IS a gul’s name. The 10, 15, 4, 13, is a number. The 
Shit III?*! examination. The whole is good advice from 

EASY RIDDT.E. 

Mv first is in <ait, but not in clog; 
ijy plank, but not m log; 

My thud u in rat but not in mice; 

Jjy *? in pleasant, but not in nice; 

My fifth IS in Edith, but not in Mary; 

My last IS m light but not in airy; 

My whole IS a very useful thing, 

found with the poor man, found with the king. 

K. u. 

diamond puzzle. 

» OM a is a verb in the present tense. My 3 

S is to .^y 4 our fore&thers fought for. My 

"'■‘Ow. My 6 IS obtainra firom flax. My 7 is a consonant. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

X. Behkad and curtail a division of a poem and get an insect a. 
Behead and curtail a vciy small piece and get a liquor, r Behead 
wd curtail a sign of grief and get a knock. 4. Beh(^ and curtxul a 
place of justice and get a pronoun. 5. Behead and curtail a fool and 
get abject 6. Behead and curtail disgrace and get an article of food. 
7. Behead and curtail a line and get a journey. 8. Behead and cur¬ 
tail a beggar and get an animal. 9. Behead and curtail some ani¬ 
mals and get to gain. 10 Behead and curtail to look intently and 
get a thick substance, xx. Behead and curtail a kind of meal and get 
a girl's nickname, xa. Behead and curtail an account book and get 
a border. a. b. 

PREFIX PUZZLE. 

Prefix the same syllable to—x. A contemptible dog, and make to 
agree, a. A kind of beetle, and make one of the largest of birds. 3. 
Strong, and make to ratify. 4. A fish, and make to comfort. 5. A 
region, and make an agreement. 6. Worn out, and make penitent 
7. An edge, and make to incline together. 8. A shelter, and make 
satisfoction. 9. A searching trial, and make a dispute. 

STALUCNECHT. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


[July. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


HIDDEN FRENCH PROVERB. 


The initials and finals name one of Dickens's characters. 

I. A soft metal. 2. A Shakspearean character. 3. A deity, for 
whom a day of the week was named. 4. A ferocious wild animal. 5. 
A man's name. 6. A young bird of prey. isola. 

EASY PICTURE-PUZZLE. 



A P.MR of hoppers gay are we; 

Look sharp, and soon our forms you ’ll see. 


Find in the following sentence a French proverb—a warning to 
persons making secret communirations: 

Walking among brakes and thistles, I saw some odd-looking birds;* 
a large emu, rail (less than the emu-^on't despise the procession), 
and two or three more ill-esteemed birds, marching toward the shore. 


CHARADE. 

My first in radiant robes arrayed,_ 

Or draped in gloom, or drowned in ^lars; 
My next, as Holy Writ hath said. 

Dwells in the sunlight, moonlight, stars, 
My whole, a flaunting beauty bright, ' 
Bom for the morning’s festal ray; / 
Floating in colors, bathed in Kgnt, 
Dandng the gayest the gay. 

But when danc hours come stealing 4 }d, 
My airy graces all are rane; 

The frail, brief vision of delight 
Shrinks fainting, fainting out of sight. 
Phantom of beauty, quenched in nighL 


M. y 


OHNIBUS WORD. 

In a word of five letters find, without repeating the s^e word, 
and without repeating the same letter in a word, the following: 

I. —A word-square : 1. The juice of a plant a. A verb. 3. A 
plant 

II. —Another word-square: t. A small venomous serpent 2.A 
laree body of water. 3. A nickname. 

III. —One diamond puzzle, the central letters of which form a 
word-square: t. A consonant 2. A monkey. 3. An implement of 
war. 4. A part of the body. 5. A consonant 

IV. —A word meaning to fight wij;h^^ ?md which, spelled back¬ 
ward, means quick, smart blows. r 

V. —Ten words: x. A fruit. 2. *10 peal. 3. To rather. 4. To 
scorch. 5. Lean 6. To level with the ground. 7. A grammatical 
term. 8. An epoch. 9. A term used by merchants, xo. To me. 

What is the word t n. t. m. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JUNE NUMBER. 


Numerical Enigma. —^Dromedary. 

Incomplete Sentences.—x. Waver, aver. a. Mother, other. 

3. J^aunt, aunt. 4. Bother, other. 5. Maid, aid. 6. Cover, over. 

Double Acrostic.— Genius, Talent 
G —ame— T 
E —nigm— A 
N —icke— L • 

I -r- E 
U —nicor— N 
S—carie— T 

Charade.— Dolphin. 

A Name Puzzle.— Charlotte, Otlinda, Rosabdle, Adelaide. 

Diamond Remainders.— 


F—A T e— s 
M—O THE R—S 
R—E E L—S 
D—R—Y 

Geographical Double Diagonal Puzzle.— Holland, England. 
H o L Y o K E 
c O L o G N E 
B O L O G N A 
N A N L I N G 
A L A B A M A 
I N D I A N A 

DetmolD 


Abbreviations.—X. Bevel, eel. 2. Maple, ape. 3. Towel, owL 
^ Eagle, ale. ^ Ebony, boy. 6. Abbey, B^. 7. Chart, bat 8. 
Farce, ace. 9. Ihoine, rue. xo. 'Iliumb, hub. 

Half-Square.— cradles 

REPAID 
APPLE 
DALE 
L 1 E 
E D 
S 

Easy Rebuses. —Beethoven, Landseer, Millais. 

Square Remainders.— s—t e a l 

L— E A s E 
C—A S K S 
B—L B S T 

Rhomboid Puzzle.— 

SLIPS 

OVINE 

YEAST 

RIPEN 

LYNCH 

Puzzle.— Alone. . . •„ 

Anagrams —x. Kerosene. 2. Troopers (there was a ™‘****‘* ' 
this anagram: the words contained an «tra “s”). 3* 

4. Panoramas. 5. Lectures. 6. Procrastination. 

Rebus. —“ Full many a flower is bom to blush uns^, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Mary Seymour, Cora M. Wesley, Marion Abbott, and ** A. B. C ,” answered correctly all the puzzles in the May number. . , 

Answ^s to Special Puzz^s in the Same Number were received previous to May x8th from Arnold Guyot Cam^n, Came 
Bigelow, Henry C. Lw,^uie R Hill, Edith Wilkinson, “Bob White,’’ Nettie C. Howell, ^e T. B. Benedict, “White Rose, C 

Lester Woodbridge, Alice T. Booth, N. Dalrymple, Maude Calkins, Minnie E. Hobart, Geo. IL Fmoo. 
Flt^nce '^Icox, Mwin K Slos^n, E. R. PUtt, A. Carter, Dec L. Lodge, George MoflTctt, Mary C. Warren, C. V. K., L. Ford,^“J 
^ “Alex.,” James J. Ormsbee, H. B. and E. Hall, Mabel H., M. 

S^lMs, Harry Rwhards, Mi^e and Aggie Irwin, Rachel E. Hutchins. Jennie B. Rizer, Al’ice Reisig, Nessie E Stevens, W. 

Hoeber, Clarence Hoffman Young, Ella G. Condie, George W. White, “Telemachuv 

Emerson, Fannie E Cushing, B. P. Emery, Arthur Stuart Walcott, Jennie Platt, Henry u- 
^"K***’ W. Frothingham, Maxwell W. Tunicr, Howard S. Rodgers, Fred. Po»^g“S 

« Lowry. O. T. Famum, Eddie Vultee, “Vulcan,” Bessie MacLaren, Helen Green, Elinor Loimm^te-jj 

in “ Letter- Box’’^f'May’numtel^** Angie Courts, sent correct answers to some of the puzzles, and also to the charade by M 
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THE CORAL-FISHER AND HIS WIFE. 

By Kate Brownlee Horton. 


Guiseppi Barto and his wife Francesca were 
two very happy people. To be sure, they lived in 
a little thatched hut that had scarcely anything in 
it except a square table, two wooden benches, and 
something that looked very much like another 
table (a long one, with short legs), but it was a 
bed, for on it were a straw mattress, with a dark- 
blue cover, and two straw pillows, not very much 
larger than good-sized pin-cushions. 

But what did it matter about the inside of the 
hut, when outside was the glorious Bay of Naples ? 
For Guiseppi had built his house just on the shore 
of an arm of the bay, so close to the water’s edge 
that the waves came almost lapping in at the door. 
Here he brought his wife and their baby boy Paolo, 
who, until the little home was ready, had lived with 
Francesca’s mother in the Santa Lucia, one of the 
poorer streets of Naples. 

I can hardly tell you what a delight the new 
home was to Francesca. All her life she had lived 
shut up in close, dusty, noisy streets, only getting 
a breath of pure, fresh air once in a while, when 
she had time to run away into the country for a 
few hours. For she was a good daughter, and 
worked very hard to support her poor, feeble father, 
and to lighten her mother’s burdens. She plaited 
fine white straws, and made beautiful little baskets, 
which the merchants were glad to buy from her. 
Sometimes she plaited a few bonnets; but it was 
not so easy to sell these, even for a very small 
sum (perhaps only a carliNo* or two), though the 

Small Kitver coin, worth eight cenu cf our money. t Large 

VoL. IV.—42. 


merchants who bought them could easily get a 
piastra] for them from English travelers, so fine 
and beautiful were they. 

Now that she was married, and had some one to 
work for her and little Paolo, besides helping the 
old mother in the Santa Lucia, the days seemed like 
one long, happy dream. No more straw-plaiting; 
no more tiresome steps to climb (like the majority 
of Italian city houses, the one in which her mother 
dwelt was six stories high, and they had lived on 
the top floor). She had but to step outside her 
cottage door, and behold ! on one side lovely green 
fields stretched far away till they joined the deeper 
green of the hill-side slope; on the other hand 
lay the glorious bay—blue, calm, and bright; while 
far in the dim distance was grand old Vesuvius, 
whose lofty head is always crowned with a shim^ 
mering, wavering smoke-wreath. 

Guiseppi had built a kind of little wooden plat¬ 
form outside the cottage door, and there, safe from 
the approach of the waves, Francesca would sit for 
hours in the dolce far nienieX so dear to the Italian 
heart. Little Paolo played beside her, at the 
water’s edge. His bare feet were always ready for 
a “w’ade,” and his only garment, a little white 
linen shirt, was not very much in the way when, as 
often happened, he wanted to take a bath and a 
roll on the sands. 

When evening came and he grew tired, and per¬ 
haps a little cross, as tired babies are sometimes, 
he would creep into his mother’s arms, and there 

silver coin, worth about ten carlini. J Sweet do-nothingness. 
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rest while she sang her evening song in a sweet, 
rich voice that floated far away till it fell, soft and 
low, on Guiseppi’s ear. And this was the heart- 
song the fisher’s wife sang: 

“ Far o’er the sea I watch for thee! 

Winds, blow gently!—O waves, be still! 

Love, return to thy boy and me! 

Quick! for the night grows dark and chill. 

Moon, shine out with a silv'ry ray; 

Guide bis bark safe over the bay! ” 

Then she ceased, and soon Guiseppi’s clear, bell¬ 
like voice came ringing across the bay; and as she 
listened, her heart was glad,—she knew he would 
soon be beside her, for he sang: 

“ Soft o'er the sea thy voice I hear; 

Now I forget the weary day. 

God bolds the waves, so have no fear; 

He ’ll bring me home safe o’er the bay! 

Sing to my boy, and sing of me. 

While soft winds waft me home to thee." 

Guiseppi’s companions called him “ fortune’s 
fisherman.” Everything prospered with him, but 
no one envied him his good luck, for he was so 
friendly and charitable, always ready to share with 
his less fortunate companions what he earned. He 
was a handsome fellow, tall and lithe, and brown 
as an Indian almost. His usual dress was a white 
linen shirt, and short white linen trousers ; on his 
abundant black curls he wore a little brown cap, 
and his bare feet and legs looked almost as if they 
were carved from some polished stone, so firm and 
smooth were they. 

Before he was married he had slept in his boat, 
like most Neapolitan fishermen, drawing it ashore 
and turning it over on its side at night; then, when 
the sun-rays came dancing westward in the morn¬ 
ing, he was ready for his work before lazy city- 
people were even dreaming of waking ! 

He made ready all his own simple meals, and 
was so expert in preparing macaroni and making 
onion soup (the sea-shore was his kitchen, a pile 
of sticks his stove, and his only cooking utensil a 
little iron pot), that even Francesca could not excel 
him. He lived principally on fruit, however, which 
is very cheap in Naples. Great luscious oranges, 
fresh picked from the trees each morning, delicious 
melons, rosy-cheeked apples, and sweet little green 
lemons can be bought for a few centimes • each; 
and the majority of Italian peasants live almost 
entirely on these, rarely tasting meat or wine, ex¬ 
cept twice a year—at Christmas and at Easter. 

Even at Christmas they do not care so much for 
meat as they do for their cotone; that they must 
have, or Christmas would not be Christmas to 
them. And what do you think this wonderful 


cotone is? Just an eel fried brown, with his tail 
in his mouth, and three little green lemons inside 
the circle he makes ! But every one who can beg 
or borrow or earn a grano f has this delicacy for 
his Christmas dinner. 

Curious fish came to Guiseppi’s net. Great 
pieces of red and white coral I For he was a coral- 
fisher, and often went far from home seeking this 
treasure of the sea. He had even been as far as 
Capri, and there, in the wonderful “ blue grotto,” 
—the water of which is as blue as indigo, and colors 
everything that touches it,—had dived far down 
beneath the waves, bringing some rare and valuable 
pieces of coral which were worth many a scndo.X 
But this was dangerous work, and Francesca 
wept so bitterly when he spoke of diving, that he 
promised never more to go, but to content himself 
with the coarser pieces which clung to the rocks 
near the shore, readily seen beneath the clear blue 
of the water. This kind he loosened easily with a 
kind of spear, then deftly caught in a large net 
before it sank. 

When Guiseppi had gathered many pieces of 
coral, he would give himself a holiday, and take 
Francesca and little Paolo into the city for a days 
pleasure. First, he would go to the different dealers 
to dispose of his coral, leaving it only where he 
could get the most scudi for it. 

His next visit was always to the Jeweler’s to buy 
something pretty for Francesca, who, like all of her 
countrywomen, must have jewelry, if she had 
nothing else in the world. 

Ear-rings and bracelets are worn even by the 
poorest peasants, and often a necklace as well. 
Guiseppi loved to see his wife’s beautiful brown 
neck and arms so adorned; and once, when he 
went to Rome to dispose of some rare pieces of 
coral that he could not sell in Naples, he brought 
her home a necklace of Roman coins, which ever 
after made Francesca shine in the eyes of her poorer 
neighbors, whose necklaces usually were only strings 
of great yellow or blue beads. 

After the jewelry, the next purchase was fruit. 
Guiseppi would hail some pretty dark-eyed pea^nt 
maid bearing a sporta (a flat tray-like basket) on 
her head, filled with fruit and roasted chestnuts, 
and buy the whole of her stock perhaps. This e 
and Francesca carried to the mother’s (the poor 
father was dead now), where they had a royal feM 
which even the baby enjoyed. But his specia 
“ treat ” on these holidays was as much pure, res 
milk as he could drink, for that he did not ge 
every day by the sea-shore. 

I must tell you about the Neapolitan milkmen, 
for they are funny fellows. They do not ave * 


* A French coin (copper), but used in Italy, worth the hundredth part of a franc (twenty cents). t A very small copper 
two-fifths of a cent. J A larg;e silver coin, worth a dollar of our money. 


coin, worth 
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milk-wagon and horse as our milkmen have, or 
even a pail and dipper. They have only little 
three-legged stools tied to themselves (so that when 
they want to sit down they are all ready), and they 
drive their cows and goats before them to the differ¬ 
ent houses, and milk them at the door in a bowl 
provided by each customer. No chance of watered 
milk there, you see. 

That is not the queerest part of it, though. As 
I have said, Italian houses are very high—five, six, 
and seven stories often, with a different family- 
living on each floor. Even the palazsos (palaces) 
of the rich are divided in this way. To the first floor 


spire in the world), there is an immense dome, 
whence a most glorious view of the city can be 
had ; but leading up to it are many scores of stone 
steps, too many to climb, so at the foot of these 
steps are ciceroni (guides) with little donkeys sad¬ 
dled, which carry people safely and easily up to the 
dome for a few granos apiece. Is not that a novel 
kind of elevator ? 

In the afternoon, Guiseppi would go to the bar¬ 
ber’s, to make himself spruce. A curious place it 
was, too ; decorated like a church, with an altar in 
the center—a real altar, but with brushes, razors, 
and pomade on it instead of incense; and out at 



A PLEASURE DRIVE IN NAPLES. 


(not the ground floor) there are sometimes fron 
eighty to one hundred marble steps leading up 
On this floor perhaps a duke may live; on the nex 
above, some one lower in rank, till it would not b( 
impossible that the noble duke’s laundress migh 
live in the seventh story of his palazzo. Thes( 
uppermost families usually take goat’s milk, becausi 
the goats can go upstairs, even to the very to| 
floor, and be milked in full view of the customer ! 

Part of little Paolo’s pleasure was in patting th< 
goat that came up to his grandmother’s door, rub 
bing its little nose, and giving it roasted chestnut: 
to eat. After it was milked, the goat would turr 
and skip down the stairs so briskly that the milkmai 
could not begin to keep up with it 

Clever animals they have in Italy, I think. A 
St. Peter’s, in Rome (which has the second highes 


the door hung two large brass basins, instead of 
the red, white and blue painted poles our barbers 
have for signs. 

Afterward, he would take Francesca, her mother, 
and little Paolo for a drive in a corricolo out into 
the country. A corricolo is a curious kind of open 
carriage on very high springs, large enough to hold 
fourteen people, but so lightly built that one horse 
can draw them all. Beneath it is swung a strong 
netting for luggage ; when there is a superabund¬ 
ance of children, the boys delight in getting into 
this net and having a swing and a drive, both at 
the same time. One often sees a corricolo driving 
rapidly along, with a curious great bundle beneath 
it, which, if examined, would prove to be three or 
four boys, all jumbled together but having a glori¬ 
ous time. If the driver is good-natured, he will 
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take his passengers as far as they want to go for 
two carlini each, and one carlino for buona-mano 
(drink-money). 

Guiseppi’s favorite drive was through the Chiaja 
(the Broadway of Naples) out to the Campo Sartio, 
the beautiful cemetery on a hill-side not far from 
the city. It did not make them sad to go there, 
for the drive was a most delightful one. 

Great trees, among them orange and Indian fig 
trees, lined the road ; and lovely flowers grew close 
up to the very wheel-tracks, giving forth sweet per¬ 
fumes—all the sweeter if, perchance, some of them 
were crushed in passing. Sometimes a hearse 
would be at the cemetery gate; then Guiscppi 
would bow his head reverently while he softly said 
an ave (prayer) for the dead. 

I am almost afraid we would smile if we should 
see a Neapolitan hearse. It is usually painted 
white, or some bright color, and heavily gilded. 
The undertaker, who walks beside it, is dressed in 
scarlet from top to toe ; while, instead of the nod¬ 
ding black plumes we often see, on each of the four 
corners sits a rosy-cheeked live boy, in short blue 
trousers, white cape, and curious peaked brown 


cap ; his bare feet dangling over the sides, and his 
bright black eyes fairly dancing with joy at the 
prospect of the feast before him ! For it is a fixed 
rule that, on returning from the Campo Santo, these 
boys shall have a feast at the first small wayside 
inn. And what hungry little fellows they are ! It 
would seem as though they ate nothing from one 
drive to another. 

One often secs the four sitting in a row on a 
little wooden bench, devouring basins of macaroni, 
brown bread and melons; while the poor inn¬ 
keeper looks on in despair, for he does not always 
get paid for all he gives. 

When the evening shadows began to fall, our 
pleasure-seekers were ready to drive gayly back to 
the Santa Lucia, where a supper of brown bread 
and fruit was enjoyed. Then, wishing the mother 
felice notto (happy night), Guiseppi, Francesca, 
and little Paolo (who was as good as good can be) 
would return, in the lovely, soft Italian twilight, to 
their little home by the shore, glad to seek the 
quiet and rest they found there. So we leave them 
to their simple, happy life beneath the sunny skies 
of their own beautiful Italy. 
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MR. TOMPKINS' SMALL STORY. 

By Mrs. Abby Morton Uiaz. 




LL of you remember that 
we left Mr. Tompkins 
last month, at the cocoa- 
nut party, just as he was 
about to tell a story. 

“ It must be a small 
one,” said Mr. Tomp¬ 
kins. 

“Oh yes; weVeagreed 
to that,” said Mr. Plum¬ 
mer. 

Mr. Tompkins then 
asked if they were will¬ 
ing it should be merely 
a hen-story. 

“ We ’ll take the vote 
on that,” cried Hiram. 

' - Then, turning to the 
company, he said: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, it is known to you that 
our friend Mr. Tompkins has paid his forfeit, and 
that he has been judged to redeem it by telling a 
story. It was no more than right for him to pay a 
forfeit, for he laughed at a quiet old lady who 
never did him any harm, and treated her in an 
nnkind manner. Mr. Tompkins now wishes to 
know if his small story may be merely a hen-story. 
All who are willing that Mr. Tompkins’ small story 
should be merely a hen-story, please to say * Aye. ’ ” 
Aye ! aye I aye ! aye ! ” was shouted many 
times by young and old ; and what with the shout¬ 
ing and the laughing and the hand-clapping, there 
was such a racket as set Caper a-barking at the top 
of his voice. Josephus crowed, and made his feet 
and patted cakes, and tossed up so high that 
he nearly threw himself over backward. The cat 
hopped out of her private box, her tail standing 
straight in the air ; and it is more than likely that 
the kittens’ eyes came open with w'onder, which 
would have been a very great wonder indeed, see¬ 
ing that the nine days were not much more than 
half over! 

Mr. Tompkins then told the following short and 
simple story, which was written down upon the 
spot by the only person present who had a lead- 
pencil: 

There was once a hen who talked about another 
in a not very good way, and in not at all a 
nendly way. The hen she talked about was 
*^med Phe-endy Alome. Her own name was 


Teedla Toodlum. They both belonged to a flock 
of white hens which lived in the far-away country 
of Chickskumeatyourkornio. 

Now, the one that was named Teedla Toodlum 
went around among the other hens, making fun of 
Phe-endy Alome, on account of her having a 
speckled feather in her wing. She told them not 
to go with Phe-endy Alome, or scratch up worms 
with her, or anything, because she had that speckled 
feather in her wing. 

One of the hens that Teedla Toodlum talked to 
in this way was deaf, and therefore could not hear 
very well. She had become deaf in consequence of 
not minding her mother. It happened in this way: 
A tall Shanghai roost-cock crowed close to her 
ear, when she was quite small; when, in fact, she 
was just hatched out of her shell. She had a 
number of brothers and sisters who came out at 
almost the same time. The Shanghai stood very 
near, and in such a way that his throat came close 
to the nest, and he crowed there. The chicks 
wanted to put their heads out from under their 
mother, and see who was making such a noise. 
Their mother said: 

“No, no,—no! Keep under! You might be 
made deaf! I ’ve heard of such a thing hap¬ 
pening.” 

But one of the chicks did put her head out, and 
close to the Shanghai’s wide-open throat, too! 
and when he was crowing terribly ! 

Then her mother said: 

“Now, I shall punish you! I shall prick you 
with iny pin-feathers ! ” 

And the chick was pricked, and she became 
deaf besides; so that, when she grew up, she 
hardly could hear herself cackle. And this was 
the reason she could not understand, very well, 
when the hen named Teedla Toodlum was telling 
the others that the-hen named Phe-endy Alome had 
a speckled feather in her wing. 

One day, the hen named Teedla Toodlum 
scratched a hole in the sand, beneath a bramble- 
bush, and sat down there, where it was cool. And 
while she was sitting there, a cow came along at 
the other side of the bramble-bush, with a load 
of “ passengers ” on her back. The cows in the 
country of Chickskumeatyourkornio permit the 
hens to ride on their backs, and when a great many 
are on, they step carefully, so as not to shake them 
off. In frosty weather they allow them to get up 
there to warm their feet. Sometimes hens who 
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have cold feet fly up and push off the others who 
have been there long enough. 

The cow passed along at the other side of the 
bush, and by slipping one foot into a deep hole 
which was hidden with grass, and therefore could 
not be seen, upset the whole load of passengers. 
She then walked on ; but the passengers stayed 
there, and had a little talk together—after their 
own fashion, of course. The deaf one happened 
to be among them, and after a while, seeing that 
the others were having great sport, she wanted to 
know what it was all about. Upon this the others 
—those of them who could stop laughing—raised 
their voices, and all began at once to try to make 
her understand. And this is what they said : 

Think of that goose of a hen, Teedla Toodlum, 
telling us not to go with Phe-endy Alome, because 
Phe-endy Alome has a speckled feather in her wing, 
when, at the same time, Teedla Toodlum has two 
speckled feathers in her own wing, but does n’t 
know it! ” 

Teedla Toodlum was listening, and heard rather 


more than was pleasant to hear. She looked ! 
through the bramble-bush and saw them. Some j 
had their heads thrown back, laughing; some were 
holding on to their sides, each with one claw; and 
some were stretching their necks forward, trying to 
make the deaf one understand, while the deaf one 
held her claw to her ear, in order to hear the better. 

“ Ah ! I feel ashamed ! ” said Teedla Toodlum to 
herself. “ I see, now, that one should never speak 
of the speckled feathers one sees in others, since 
one can never be sure that one has not speckled 
feathers one’s self! ” 

“That’s the way our cow does!” cried the 
Jimmyjohns, as soon as Mr. Tompkins had fin¬ 
ished. 

“ What! Talks about speckled feathers?” asked 
cousin Floy. 

“ No. Lets hens stay on her back.” 

“ Her parents, or grandparents, or great-grand¬ 
parents, then,” said Mr. Tompkins, “ probably 
came from Chickskumeatyourkornio.” 


HOW A TURTLE TAUGHT A LESSON. 

By E. S. Thayer. 



About thirty years ago, there was a little boy 
whose name was John,—a pretty boy, with thick 
golden hair, large brown eyes, red cheeks, and 
freckles. One clay in summer he was playing by 
the side of a brook in one of the pastures near his 
home in the country. This brook resembled the 
boy in some respects. It was in its first light¬ 
hearted youth, and went on its way, leaping and 


sporting, like all blithesome young rivulets, who 
do not think in the le£ist that they are fast running 
from the green meadows and cool mossy forests to 
the burdened rivers and tossing seas. 

This active little boy first built a dam of moss 
and turf and stones ; then he rolled up his trousere 
and sailed his little schooner-rigged boat; an , 
finally, waded aimlessly over the smooth san 
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through the cool, running water, dashing the spark- “Ah! I see there has been a freshet, and my 
ling drops to right and left with his frisky feet, mill is damaged. A clear loss of two thousand 
In this way, he came to a large flat rock, over a dollars, and only insured for eight hundred ! It 
portion of whose smooth surface the stream flowed must be repaired to-morrow, and I shall have to 
in a broad, crystal current. A mud-turtle sat on hire a hundred workmen ! These freshets are 
the rock, half out of the water, enjoying the pleas- terrible things for manufacturers, I declare ! ” 
ant sunshine, apparently as contented and happy Leaving the scene of this disaster, he ap- 
as a turtle could be. But when he saw the boy proached the smooth white rock, which was always 
splashing along at such a rate, he thought it high a favorite resort, and near which, on the bank of 
time to be gone; perhaps he had previously had the stream, there was a structure of brick about 


some experience of the tender mercies of boys, 
for he made great haste to reach the protecting 
mud of the bank. 

“Ah, ha, you rogue ! you think you can get 
away, do you?” shouted the youngster. The 
next instant he was kneeling on the slippery 
rock, with both outstretched hands over the 
frightened prisoner. John had been carrying 
his shoes—^his stockings stuffed into them—with 
one hand; but now, in his eagerness to secure 
the turtle, he dropped them upon a part of the 
rock covered by the stream, and, turning side- 
wise as they fell, the water rushed in, filling 
them to the very toes. 

“ There!” exclaimed John, half in real and 
half in affected vexation, “ you have made me 
get my stockings wet, and you must be punished 
for it. I shall turn you over on your back, and 
you may stay there, sir, until I come back from 
school to-night.” 

That night, John came home from school, 
with a group of school-fellows, over the village 
road, instead of across the pasture, forgetting 
all about the turtle he had left on the rock. 

Vacation began the next day, and John was 
to spend a whole month with his brother, who 
lived in Boston. You can understand the excite¬ 
ment which attends a boy’s preparations for his 
first journey; but a country boy's first visit to 
Boston e.xceeds, perhaps, any experience of yours 
in that line. 



The month passed swiftly away, and John re¬ 
turned home with brighter eyes and prouder step. 
The world had been revealed to Him on a broader 
scale. What had he not seen ? He was a hero in 
the opinion of his school-mates. He had enough 
stories to tell of his adventures to last through the 
winter, besides having brought home the most 
interesting book and the handsomest knife that 
Boston could furnish. If possible, it was a merrier 
hoy than before who now bounded through the 
dear old pasture. There were several dams to be 
visited by their young proprietor, one somewhat 
extensive, with a miniature water-wheel and mill 
at the side. The dam had been partially washed 
away by a violent rain, and an accumulation of 
n^oss had clogged the wheel of the mill. 


two feet high, which this young man called “ my 
summer residence on the Hudson.” 

Six yards from the rock, he paused suddenly, 
with his eyes intently fixed upon some object before 
him. Step by step, he drew nearer without once 
moving his eyes, which were now full of horror 
mingled with a hopeful doubt; but as he proceeded 
the doubt vanished, and the horror spread over 
his whole countenance. There lay the turtle on 
the rock, upon its back, as he had left it,—its ex¬ 
tended legs and protruded head shriveled and 
dry, scorched by the blazing suns of four August 
weeks. 

There was no need of gentle pity now,—no 
opportunity for showing humane kindness to a 
dumb, helpless, hannless creature. No more 
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would it gladly hide itself in the protecting earth, 
or hasten in fright from the dreaded hand. What 
vain struggles to regain its feet I What weariness 
and despair ! What agony when the noon suns 
beat down ! What pangs of slow starvation ! As 
all this passed through John’s mind, the rock 
seemed no longer the old familiar pleasant spot, 
but like a haunted place. 

With pallid face, he turned away, and hurried 


homeward in the gathering twilight, nor stopped 
until he reached the cheerful room in which his 
mother sat sewing and his father reading. 

That boy has long been a man, but the years 
that have passed have by no means worn away the 
remembrance of this scene, or the impression it 
made on his mind; and on that memorable even¬ 
ing John took his first lesson in thoughtfulness and 
kindness toward dumb animals. 
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KING TRISANKU. 


By Henry W. Longfellow. 


VISWAMITRA the Magician, 

By his spells and incantations, 

Up to Indra’s realms elysian 
Raised Trisanku, king of nations. 

Indra and the gods offended 
Hurled him downward, and descending 
In the air he hung susp>ended, 

With these equal powers contending. 


Thus by aspirations lifted, 

By misgivings downward driven, 
Human hearts are tossed and drifted 
Midway between earth and heaven. 


A DREAM ABOUT FAIRIES. 

By H. H. 


1 SUPPOSE none of you, dear children, believe in 
fairies. When I was a little girl, I used to believe 
m them just as much as I believed in my father or 
mother. In those days (it was a great many years 
ago) children did not know so much as they know 
now. It almost frightens me sometimes to see 
how very quickly boys and girls are expected to 
•earn things now, how many books they have, and 
how much they are like grown people in everything 
except their size. I think that the old-fashioned 
ways were best; that we had a better time than 
you have. We had only a very few books, and used 
to read them over and over and over again, till we 
knew them by heart; and we used to go in calico 
gowns to afternoon parties that began at three and 
jeft off, with a good supper of bread-and-milk and 
^ked apples and caraway cookies, at six; and we 
had just one present at Christmas and one at New 
ear's, and one on our birthday, and that was all. 
And last, but not least, we believed in fairies, 
is the time that we have been out in the 
"oods on Saturday afternoons to look for fairies; 


we used to take hold of hands and make a circle 
around the biggest toadstool we could find, and walk 
slowly around it, and all say out aloud together: 

“ Fairies ! fairies ! fairies ! we 
Have conic here fairies to see.” 

But we never saw a single one. Yet that did not 
shake our faith in the least. We only thought that 
we had not gone to the right wood, or that the 
fairies did n’t like us well enough to show them¬ 
selves. 

Now, I dare say you will think that all this is 
very silly, and that your ways and plays to-day are 
a great deal better than our old ways and plays; 
and that it is very stupid for old people to be always 
saying that the old times were best; and, at any 
rate, that I would better go on and tell my dream, 
if I am going to tell it at all. As a general thing, 
it is not worth while to tell one’s dreams ; but this 
dream was such a pretty one, I thought I would 
write it out. Even if we do not believe in fairies, 
they are very nice to dream about; and I really 
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did dream this whole pleasant dream, this very 
last night, just as 1 am going to tell it to you this 
morning. 

1 dreamed that I and several of my friends were 
in a most beautiful wood. The trees were all pines 
and firs, and were so high that we could not see 
the tops of some of them. There were also beauti¬ 
ful gray rocks piled up one above another in great 
ledges, so high that the trees growing on their tops 
looked like little bushes. Almost all the pine-trees 
had clusters of shining brown cones on their upper 
branches^ They were so high that nobody could 
reach them. Yet they were low enough for us to 
see distinctly how pretty they were. They were 
not like any pine-cones I ever saw before; they 
were as large as a good-sized tumbler, and looked 
as if they were made of dozens of bright brown little 
marbles knotted together. 

“Oh, how pretty they are !” we all exclaimed. 

“ How nice it would be to pile up a great pile of 
them and set it on fire ! They would burn splen¬ 
didly ! ” 

“You shall have all you like, ladies and gentle¬ 
men,” said a queer little piping voice close by ; and 
when we turned, there we saw a little man, who 
was dressed in common clothes, and had no coat 
on. He looked like any common laborer in his 
shirt sleeves, except that he was only about three 
feet and a half high, and had an old wrinkled face, 
with a gray beard ; so we knew at once he must be 
a fairy. 

“ I can give you all you want,” he said in a most 
friendly tone. “ 1 ’ll have my people throw them 
down to you from above there. But stand away, 
while I let the water on ! ” 

Dear me, how we all jumped ! Before the words 
were out of his mouth, down came a great roaring 
water-fall from the top to the bottom of the rocky 
ledge I told you of. I really think it was the most 
beautiful water-fall 1 ever saw, for the water was so 
deep that it came up nearly to the tops of the 
shorter trees and bushes, so that their leaves made 
a lovely green fringe on each side of the water. 
We stood on one side and watched. We were a 
little afraid of it, it roared so and was so swift; but 
it all sank into the ground at the bottom of the 
ledge, and disappeared. The little fairy-man, in 
his white shirt sleeves, stood at the foot of the fall 
and caught the cones, one by one, as they came 
bobbing down on the water. 

“ Throw faster! Throw faster ! ” he called up ; 
and faster and faster came the cones. We could 
see them falling down into the water from the tops 
of the high trees, as fast as if they were raining 
down. There must have been a hundred little 
fairies up in the tree-tops breaking them off and 
flinging them down. In a very few minutes there 


was a pile of them on the ground as high as our 
heads, and we cried out to the fairy: 

“ Oh, enough ! enough ! Don’t let them break 
off any more.” 

“Enough!” he said, “have you really got 
enough ? That’s the first time I ever knew any of 
your race to get enough.” Then he called out 
something in a very loud tone, in words we could 
not understand, and what do you think began to 
come down that water-fall then ! 

Beautiful china dishes, and, on them, all sorts 
of good things to eat—oranges and apples and 
bananas, and cake and nuts and raisins, and a 
great many things that we never had seen before, 
and did not know the names of. It was the oddest 
thing to see the dishes come sailing down that 
water-fall, never spilling a single apple, or orange, 
or nut; and when they reached the bottom, it 
almost seemed as if each dish gave a jump into the 
fairy-man’s hands. He gave them to us so fast we 
could hardly find places to set them; there was 
only one small table, and how that got there I don’t 
know, for I am quite sure it was not there when 
we ifirst went into the wood. On this table we 
piled the dishes one above another, and then under 
the table, and then all around on the ground, and 
pretty soon we cried out again, “Enough! enough! 
Don’t give us any more.” 

“ Enough! I should think so,” said the little 
fairy-man. “ If you had n’t been pigs, you’d have 
called out ‘ enough ’ long ago.” 

This mortified us dreadfully, and we were just 
beginning to explain to him that the only reason 
we had not called out “enough” sooner, was that 
we were half frightened, when he exclaimed: 

“ Never mind! never mind ! Leave all you 
don’t want; my people ’ll come and get it. Sorry 
they ’re too busy to-day to come and wait on you; 
and up he ran on the water-fall, hke a spider on a 
wall, quick as a flash to the very top of it, and then, 
in another flash, the water-fall seemed to turn into a 
sort of sheet of silver, and he drew it up after him 
as a sailor draws up a rope, hand over hand; an 
in less time than I have taken to write the words, 
there stood the ledge of rocks all bare and dry, just 
as it had been before; and we began to wonder 
whether, after all, there had been any real water 
fall there. Then we thought we would taste some 
of the good things on the table, and we all stoo 
up around it, and I took off the cover of one 0 t e 
biggest dishes, and just as I was taking out an 
orange, dear me, if I did n’t wake right up out 0 
my dream, and there I was all alone in my own 
little bed, just as usual, and the moon was 
into my room about as white and silvery as 
fairy water-fall had looked. , 

I was so vexed that I had waked up before 
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taken one bite of the fairy-man’s good things! 
Wasn’t it provoking ? Seeing that it was nothing 
but a dream after all, it might just as well have 
lasted till morning, and given us a good feast. 
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Now, go to bed early to-night, and see if you 
can’t dream a dream as nice as this. Even if we 
don’t believe in fairies, they ’re lovely to dream 
about. 



A PRETTY little boy and a pretty little girl 
Found a pretty little blossom by the way; 

Said the pretty little boy to the pretty little girl: 

“ Take it, O my pretty one, I pray ! ” 

Said the pretty little girl to the pretty little boy: 

“ I must hold my little dolly, sir, you see; 

So, I thank you very kindly, but I’d very much prefer 
You should carry it, and walk along with me.” 


A VILLAGE OF WILD BEASTS. 

V _ 


By Frank R. Stockton. 


Not long ago I paid a visit^to a tiger. did not 
owe this tiger a call, for I am very glad to ^y that 
he had never been to see me ; but 1 wanted fo see 
him, and so I went to his house. ' 

He did not live alone. He had a room in a large 
building, where there were a good many other 
boarders. Some of these were leopards, others 
panthers or lions; there was another tiger, and on 
the premises might be seen almost every kind of 
wild animal, from alligators to zebras. 

1 particularly desired to see this tiger, because he 
was a very large royal Bengal tiger, and I know of 
no beast so pow’erful and handsome as one of these. 
But there was not an animal in the establishment 
that I would not have preferred to him as a close 
acquaintance. 

It was near his dinner-time when I called, and I 
think he would have been very glad to have me 
come in and dine with him, but 1 had two objec¬ 
tions tp this. In the first place, the beef he always 
sd for dinner was too rare for me, for it was not 
all; and, besides, there were some things 
'' ich 1 wanted to do the next day. 

0 I stood and admired his magnificent coat of 


striped fur and his graceful movements as he sat 
close to a great iron door which led into the next 
cage, pawing and biting at his reflection in the 
smooth iron as if he had been a playful kitten in¬ 
stead of one of the most savage animals on the face 
of the earth; and then I left him, and went on a 
little farther to see a lion. 

The place where these animals lived, and still 
live, is the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens, which 
I mentioned last year when 1 wrote about “ Amer¬ 
ica’s Birthday Party.” 

These gardens are in Fairmount Park, on the 
western side of the Schuylkill River (which runs 
through Philadelphia), and as they cover thirty- 
three acres, you can easily see that a great many 
animals can be accommodated there. The grounds 
are very beautiful, and are shaded by many fine 
large forest trees. There is a lake where the swans 
and the ducks and geese swim about, and where 
the cranes stand on one leg and watch for little 
fishes and frogs. Here and there are large houses 
for the different kinds of animals or birds, and there 
are a number of smaller buildings; but a great 
many of the inhabitants of the gardens live out- 
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of-doors in fine weather. Altogether, there are 
houses and inhabitants enough to make up a good- 
sized village. 

And now I will tell you what 1 saw that day, after 
I had finished my visit to the tiger. 

When I reached the lion's cage he was hard at 
work, roaring. WMiat there was to roar at I could 
not see. Perhaps he was hungry, or perhaps he 
wished to attract attention. If the latter was his 
object, he certainly succeeded, for all the visitors in 
the house, and all the animals in the cages, seemed 
to be excited by his noise. The visitors crowded 
up close to his cage to get a good look at this great 
beast, standing there, throwing up his head and 
roaring exactly as he would roar if he were in 
some African forest, roaming about in the dark¬ 
ness of the night and hunting for a bullock or deer 
or man, upon whom he might satisfy his bloody 
hunger. But what a different position he now 
occupied ! Not six feet from his nose were ladies 
and gentlemen, boys and girls, and even some very 
little children; and although a few of the children 
shrank back a little as roar after roar came from 
the lion’s throat, nobody seemed to be much afraid. 
Most of the people there had heard of the roar of 


wanted to go see how he did it, or it might have 
awakened memories, in some of them, of nights in 
their native land when they had heard that roar, 
while they had been out on hunting expeditions 
on their own account. 

This lion was a very fine fellow—one of the finest 
I ever saw. He had an enormous head and a 
splendid mane, and although the rest of his body 
looked a little too thin and lanky for the size of his 
head, he was a very grand-looking animal, and 
when he stopped roaring and lay down, there was 
something about him which seemed to say: “lam 
very strong and very dangerous to my enemies and 
to my prey, and if you were out with me on one of 
my native deserts, I could frighten you nearly to 
death just by roaring at you. But I am quite mild 
and gentle now, although I do occasionally make 
a good deal of noise. If the keeper will let you, 
you may come into my cage and stroke my mane.” 

There was nothing about the tigers or the bears, 
or any of the smaller animals, which seemed to say 
this, and it may have been a mistake to suppose 
there was any such thing about the lion, but he 
certainly looked as if he would disdain to harm any 
living creature—except when he was hungry, or 
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the lion, and they were very anxious to see how it 
was done. 

The animals in the other cages—the leopards, 
the hyenas, the panthers, the lynxes, the wild cats, 
and even the Bengal tigers—seemed disturbed 
while the lion was roaring. Perhaps they, too. 


annoyed, or angered by an attack, or anxious about 
his dinner when it was a little late, or cross on 
account of having his room put to rights by t e 
keeper, or in a bad humor, or excited from an> 
cause whatever. 

In a cage not very far away from the lions was a 
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bear—not a very large fellow—whose name seemed 
to puzzle a good many of the visitors. He was 
called “ The Sun-bear,” and many persons sup¬ 



posed this name was given him because he has on 
his breast a yellow place which looks something 
like a rude picture of a sun-rise. But the reason 
for his name is his habit of lying in the sun like a 
dog. He is a native of Borneo, and is different in 
his disposition from most bears, especially the 
Polar bear, who adores ice and snow, and would 
rather never see a menagerie than be obliged to 
take a nap in the sun on a warm day. But animals 
have their little i)eculiarities, just as we have. 

This building, which is called The Lion and 
Tiger House,” contains a great many animals, 
most of them savage, meat-eating beasts. There 
was a lioness there who had a very different dis¬ 
position from her grave and dignified husband. 
She was very uneasy and cross, and as I was stand- 
mg looking at her, she sprang at me with a growl. 
There were strong iron bars between us, but I 
involuntarily stepped back. I don’t like wild beasts 
to spring at me. 

. In the next cage to this lioness was her son, a 
httle lion-cub, with “bandy legs,” and the separa¬ 
tion from him may have soured her temper. I am 
not sure but that when her husband was roaring, 

0 was telling her that there was no use in her 
s owing such a bad temper. She just worried her- 
se f by itj people laughed at her—after they 

ad jumped back once or twice. There w’ere three 
f'^rown lions near by, but they were very quiet 

and sleepy-looking. 

Half a dozen leopards—some black and some 
jotted occupied different cages in the building. 

me of these were very fine animals, bounding 
® nt in their large cages in the most graceful 
oner. I also particularly noticed a large puma. 


which is, as you may know, an American animal, 
and is sometimes called panther, catamount, or 
cougar. 

Near the Lion House is a smaller building, which 
is appropriated entirely to monkeys, and is there¬ 
fore a favorite resort for the children, many of whom 
learn a lot of curious tricks by watching these funny 
animals. Here are monkeys of all colors^ and all 
sizes, and all kinds. There are about fifty of them 
in a great high cage in the middle of the room, 
and here you may see them climbing up swinging- 
ladders, hanging from ropes, dropping down on 
each other’s heads, pulling each other’s tails, and 
doing everything that they can think of to tease and 
bother each other—all skipping and jumping and 
tumbling and chattering as if they had been in 
school all day, and had just got out for a little play. 
Some of these monkeys look like little old men, with 
gray hair and beards, and you might suppose that 
they were much too grave and reverend to ever 
think of cutting up monkey-shines. But if you 
watch one of these little old fellows, who is sitting, 
looking wisely and thoughtfully at you, as if he 
were just about to explain the reason why the sun 
gives us less heat in winter, when it is really much 
nearer to us than it is in summer, you will see 
him suddenly get up, and instead of taking a piece 
of chalk to show you on a blackboard the relative 
positions of the sun and the earth at the different 
seasons, he will make a tremendous jump, and 
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seizing some other monkey by the tail, will jerk 
him off a swinging ladder quicker than you could 
say “pterodactyl.” 

It would be fun to stand and watch the monkeys 
for hours, for they are continually doing some new 
and ridiculous thing; but there is so much to see in 
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these gardens, that I did not stay very long in the 
monkeys’ house. 

The next building I visited was the Aviary, or 
bird-house. Here are gathered together hundreds 
of beautiful and curious birds. There seemed to be 
birds from all parts of the world, who would cer- 


small fry as may be found on shore. Then, again, 
he is peculiar because he acts more like a cat than 
a bird in hunting for small game. He will sit and 
watch a mouse-hole just like a regular old tabby- 
cat, and when the mouse ventures out, he will 
pounce upon it as quickly as any puss you ever 



LAUGHING-JACKASSES. 


tainly never have seen each other—at least, most 
of them never would—if they had not been brought 
together in this house. 

Among the birds which interested me most was 
an enormous pigeon, the largest of the pigeon tribe. 
This fellow, who is about as big as a small turkey, 
is called the crowned-pigeon, and comes from 
Java and some of the neighboring islands. He is a 
splendid bird, with a wide-spreading crest on his 
head, which gives him a very distinguished and 
imposing air. If size and appearance count for 
anything, this should be the king of pigeons. 

Some other birds which attracted my attention, 
not on account of their beauty but because of their 
oddity, are called “ laughing-jackasses.” The 
name may strike you as a very strange one to give 
to a bird, but there is a reason for it. In Australia, 
where these birds come from, the early settlers used 
to hear in the woods strange noises which sounded 
as if they were made by a jackass who had heard a 
good joke, and vyas laughing heartily at it. The 
people could scarcely make up their minds that a 
jackass could hear enough jokes to keep him 
laughing such a time, and so they searched for 
the merry individuals and found that they were 
these birds, who would sit on a tree and at regular 
intervals burst into this braying kind of laugh. 

There are several peculiarities about the laugh- 
ing-jackass. In the first place he is really a king¬ 
fisher, though he seldom goes near the water. 
Therefore, of course, he cannot carry on his regu¬ 
lar business,—or what ought to be his regular busi¬ 
ness, if his name is correct,—and so he contents 
himself with catching lizards and mice, and such 


saw. It may be that he laughs so much because 
he continually sees for himself what an utterly 
absurd kind of bird he is. 

On a long perch, in a very wide cage, sat a long 
row of dear little birds of different colors and sizes, 
but all very small. These were African finches, 
and it was very amusing to sec them sit there per¬ 
fectly quiet until some one came to one end of the 
cage. Then every one of these little birds turned 
its head to see who it was. When the person went 
to the other end, they all turned their heads, at the 
same moment, in that direction. They moved so 
quickly, and in such perfect order, tliat you might 
have thought they had been drilled by a military 
officer. 

As I had not time to look at all the birds, I 
passed around among the long-legged herons, i 
bright-colored pheasants, gorgeous chattering par¬ 
rots, pretty little paroquets, finches of all kinds, 

—black, white, red, green and purple,—grossbeaks 
(which are finches with broad, thick beaks, and 
some of them with beautiful scarlet and black i 
plumage); mino-birds, which come from India, and 
talk as well as, or even better than, the most con¬ 
versational parrots ; and the weaver-bird, of which 
you may have heard under the name of the sociable 
grossbeak, and which seems to be a very good sort 
of bird, although nothing like so much of a cun- 
osity as its nest must be. 

There were also some toucans, about as big 
crows, with enormous bills as large as the claws of | 
lobsters, and of very much the same shape. Some j l 

of these great bills, half as big as the bird, were i 

red, and others were dark-colored. Some of the i j 
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cockatoos were of a beautiful rosy color, and one 
kind, from Australia, looked exactly as if it had 
been rosy once, but had been washed and had 
faded. The cock-of-the-rock, from Demerara, is 
a handsome bird. He is of a bright orange color, 
and must look like a ball of fire when he is flying 
in the sun. 

I also noticed a lot of American birds: wood¬ 
peckers, robins, thrushes, bluebirds, blackbirds, 
and many other small chaps with whom most of us 
are well acquainted. 

Outside, swimming in the lake, or rambling 
about on the shore, are a great many water-fowl, 
such as swans, both black and white, ducks of 
various kinds, a great goose from New Holland, 
cranes, herons, and most other birds who care for 
aquatic sports. 

A little farther on were some handsome giraffes. 
These animals, although they were not all full- 
grown, could easily reach up to the top shelf of any 
closet you ever saw. And I think they would do 
it, if they had a chance, for they seem, most of the 
time, to be poking their heads up in the air to see 
if there is anything in the upper part of the build¬ 
ing which they have not noticed before. 

There are a great many strange things about 
this long-legged, long-necked creature, but he has 


cumstances. So, if this story be true, we may class 
these creatures among the mutes of the animal 
kingdom. They have not the advantages possessed 
by human mutes, for they cannot talk with their 
fingers. But perhaps animals who hold their heads 
so much higher in the world than any other living 
creatures, do not feel the necessity of making sounds 
to express their sentiments. There are some sen¬ 
timents which they can express admirably with 
their heels. 

I did not spend much time at the Elephant 
House, where not only elephants, but some other 
large animals, who do not care for meat, seem to 
be enjoying themselves in a quiet way. There 
were two large elephants and two little fellows— 
one of them just about big enough for a boy and 
his little sister to ride. He was about as high as a 
table, and would have been very glad, I expect, to 
have had some boys and girls to play with him. 
But I had seen many elephants, and so I passed on 
to another animal with whom I was not at all 
familiar. 

This was the rhinoceros, and an enormous creat¬ 
ure he was. His body is nearly as big as that of an 
elephant, though he is not so tall, for his legs are 
very short. He is of a muddy mouse-color, and 
his skin seems as thick as a board floor. He has 
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one peculiarity which is not, I think, generally 
known. It is said that the giraffe is one of the 
quietest creatures on earth, for he has never been 
known to utter a sound of any kind, under any cir- 


very small eyes, a big head and nose, and one of 
the most dreadful mouths you ever looked into. I 
happened to look into it, for he yawned just as I 
stopped in front of him, and I assure you that 
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that mouth would hold a bushel of potatoes. I may 
slightly overrate its capacity, but I will not take 
back more than two or three of 
the largest potatoes. 

When you look at the cage or 
den in which this huge creature is 
confined, you will get an idea of 
what the keepers think of the 
strength of a full-grown rhinoc¬ 
eros. The apartment, which is 
quite large and commodious, is 
inclosed on each side by strong 
stone walls, so thick that even a 
rhinoceros cannot break through 
them. In front is a row of iron 
bars,—I might say tall iron posts, 

—standing about a foot apart, 
which are many times stronger 
than those used for any other 
animal on the grounds. At the 
back of the den is a strong wall, 
and so Mr. One-horn is shut in 
pretty securely. At each corner 
of the den, at the back, there is an iron ladder run¬ 
ning up to a little gallery which leads outside. In 


front of each of these ladders is 
a tall iron shield, fastened at such 
a distance from the ladder as to 
allow room for a man to slip behind 
it, but not enough room for a 
rhinoceros. So, if the beast gets 
bad-tempered, when his keeper is 
cleaning his room or making his 
bed, the man can jump behind the 
screen, and “scoot,” as the boys 
would say, up the ladder. With¬ 
out some protection of the kind 
few men could climb a ladder fast 
enough to get out of the reach of a 
rhinoceros at their heels. 

In regard to the horn of this ani¬ 
mal,—that formidable weapon of 
which we have heard so much,—I 
would say that you must not, ex¬ 
pect to see, on a rhinoceros in a 
menagerie, a horn such as you will 
find in most of the pictures of the 
animal. In captivity, the rhinoce¬ 
ros rubs his horn against all the 
stone walls or iron bars that he can 
reach, and so keeps it pretty well 
worn down. It looks more like a 
horny lump on his nose than any¬ 
thing else. I suppose it is the 
natural business of a rhinoceros 
to work with his horn, just as a 
gardener feels it his business to 
work with a spade or hoe, and if the animal cannot 
have succulent reeds and canes and young trees 


THE RHINOCEROS. 

to rip and tear, he uses his horn on 
can find, even if it be stone or iron. 
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I was watching him, he began, banging his great 
head against his iron bars, and the concussion 
seemed to shake the building. ^‘Bang! bang! 
bang I ” he went, like a great sledge-hammer, and 
if the bars had been no thicker than those which 
confined the lions and tigers, that rhinoceros would 
have walked out of his cage and would probably 
have had a good time, strolling about the grounds, 
looking at the monkeys and the squirrels, so dif¬ 
ferent from himself. 

But of course I went to the bear-pits. These are 
three large round pits, with stone walls and floors, 
and quite deep. They are built in the side of a 
hill, so that visitors can go up the hill and look 
down at the bears in the pits. In the middle of 
each pit is the trunk of a stout tree with a good 
many short branches left on it, for the bears to 
climb up and get a better look at the good people 
who come to see them. If you go down the hill to 
the back part of the pits, you can stand on a level 
with the bears, and look at them through a grating. 
But the best view of them is to be had from the top 
of the pits. Here were the grizzly bear, the most 
savage and powerful wild beast on this continent; 
the black bear, not very ferocious, and common 
enough in the forests of some of the New England 
and Middle States; the cinnamon bear, who looks 
like cinnamon, but does not taste like it, although 
his flesh is said to be very good indeed, and 
much better than any other kind of bear-meat; 
and the brown bear, who is a cross fellow, and next 
to the grizzly in point of ferocity. 

Among the smaller houses on the grounds is a 
yellow two-storied edifice which looks much older 
than the buildings I have already mentioned. It 
w much older and possesses an historic interest. 

It was built by the grandson of William Penn, and 
called by him “Solitude,” because it then stood, 
sll by itself, out in the wild woods, miles away from 

little city of Philadelphia. This gentleman, 
John Penn, was of a poetic disposition, and wanted 
some quiet spot where he could be free from all 
noise and disturbance. So he built his house here. 

he house now belong^ to the city, and is perma¬ 
nently leased by the Zoological Society. And who 
0 you think have been living there until a short 
time ago? Snakes! 

Yes, rattlesnakes, and black snakes, and boa- 
constrictors, and ever so many other kinds of 
snakes, were lying about there in cages, and some 
® mem were formidable looking fellows. These 
snakes have a new house now, built expressly for 
cm. I saw them once before, when they lived 
but they seemed just as comfortable 
|n t eir new home, although it possessed no his¬ 
tone interest whatever. In a cage in the center of 
e house were several boa-constrictors, the largest 

VoL. IV.--43. 


of all snako-kind. One of these fellows was five or 
six inches thick, and probably twelve or fifteen feet 
long. That is a good size for a snake, as you 


TAKING A CUMB. 

know; but I have always been disappointed in the 
size of boa-constrictors. I read so much, when a 
boy, about their swallowing goats and sheep,—> 
and I have even known an ox to be mentioned 
in this connection (though this was probably a 
“stretcher”),—that I want my boas very large— 
as thick as barrels, or nail-kegs, at the least 
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The rattlesnakes were the most wicked and spite¬ 
ful-looking creatures there, and they are really the 
most dangerous, although there are popperheads, 



A PRAIRIE-WOLF. 


and moccasins, and other poisonous snakes in the 
collection. 

All the cages are made with glass sides, so there 
is no danger in going quite close to the rattlesnakes, 
though they may spring their rattles, and dart out 
their forked little tongues at you, as they did at me. 

Besides the snakes, there were in this house some 
turtles, some young alligators, and an enormous 
frog. 

All these creatures lead very quiet lives, and as 
far as noise is concerned, none of the recent inhab¬ 
itants of “Solitude” would have disturbed John 
Penn had they lived there in his time. But they 
might have made it lively for him in other ways. 


right to call it a Zoological Garden, is the number 
of animals who have their quarters out-of-doors. 
There are many large inclosures where animals of 
various kinds roam about almost as comfortably as 
if they were at liberty in their native land. To be 
sure, they cannot take such long walks as they could 
at home, but as they are here safe from the attacks 
of all enemies, and have all the good food that they 
need, it may be that they are just as happy as they 
ever were. 

The prairie-dog village is quite a curiosity, as it 
is the only place where prairie-dogs can be seen at 
home, except in their native habitations out West. 
No other zoological garden, or collection of ani¬ 
mals, possesses anything of the kind. This village 
consists of a good-sized piece of land, inclosed by a 
wire fence, where a colony of prairie-dogs have 
made their underground houses. They are great 
burrowers, and although a wall was built around 
their inclosure extending ten feet below the surface 
of the ground, some of the little fellows dug down 
under the wall and made their appearance outside 
of their bounds. So a deeper wall had to be built. 
The houses of these dogs are long, and sometimes 
roomy, tunnels under the ground, and at the en¬ 
trance of each the earth is generally thrown up In 
a mound, with a round hole at the top, just about 
big enough to let one dog pass in or out by itself. 
In fine weather the dogs (so called because their 


There is a house for eagles, owls and hawks, 
where these grave birds sit all day and think. 
They do not seem to care for exercise (though they 
might be willing to take a good long fly if they had 
a chance), and if they do not pass their time in 
thinking, I am sure I have no idea of what they do. 
Here is our national symbol,—the “ bird of free¬ 
dom,”—called the bald eagle, because the top of 
his head is white. Here are the golden eagle, the 
Australian wedge-tailed eagle, and other kinds. 
Did you know that eagles are particularly fond of 
cats as food ? This taste is said to prevail among 
all classes of eagles, and shows that these birds are 
of brave and determined natures. For it can be 
no great fun to fly away with an angry cat. 

Among the owls, the great homed owls are very 
conspicuous, and the hawks—chicken-hawks, spar¬ 
row-hawks, etc. — are interesting, especially to 
farmers* boys, who have spent many an hour hang¬ 



ing about the barn-yard, waiting to get a shot at flying foxes (large east Indian bats). 


one of these keen-sighted, swift-swooping creatures. \ i, at delight 

Here and there are small houses for rabbits, wolves, bark is something like a dog*s) take 
foxes, raccoons, and other animals, but I did not in sitting a-top of these mounds, or peepi g 
visit them all. It would take at least a day to get the doors. They are lively little crea ur , 
a good look at all the animals on the grounds. as big as rabbits, and seem perfecuy ^ o 
One of the most interesting features of this ani- We are told that in the West the ous ^ 
mal show, and the one which distinguishes it from prairie-dogs are frequently occupie , 
ordinary menageries, and gives its founders the the dogs themselves, but by certain s 
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which like to live in holes in the ground (if they 
can find them ready-made), and by rattlesnakes I 
These three animals seem to live peacefully to¬ 
gether in one hole, although it may be that the owl 
and the dog take turns in watching the snake. But 
as the prairie-dogs here look very fat and happy 
without the rattlesnakes and owls (for the society 
has not furnished these), it is probable that they 
are very well satisfied to live by themselves. 

Not very far from the prairie-dog village there 
is a wide stream emptying into a pond, and part 
of this stream has been fenced off for a colony of 
beavers. Beavers are such wise and industrious 
creatures, working so hard and with such skill to 


ugly creatures can wander about all day and never 
feel obliged to kneel down to have a load packed 
on their backs. By the way, a camel is never so 
ugly as he is when he is very young. One of the 
ugliest infants on earth is a baby camel. 

There are several large inclosures surrounded by 
high fences, and with nice little houses for bad 
weather, where different kinds of deer, elks, ante¬ 
lopes, etc., have plenty of room to stroll about and 
enjoy themselves. There are also smaller yards for 
wolves, foxes, and other animals of the kind that 
are used to our weather, and can live out-of-doors; 
and there is quite a field for the bisons (or buffaloes, 
as they are called out West). There is a herd of 







A BABY CAMRL. 


dam up the streams in their native forests and 
build their houses, that almost every one would be 
glad to see them at work, cutting down trees with 
their teeth, and hauling little loads of clay and 
earth on their broad, flat tails. But 1 saw only two 
beavers out of the water when I was there, and one 
seemed to be amusing himself by swimming about 
'vith sticks in his mouth, while the other was taking 
a walk on the little beach. A large tree had been 
felled so that it lay across the stream, and there 
was every opportunity for the beavers to go to work 
when they got ready. At any rate, although I did 
not see any of them hauling clay, which I very 
much desired, I was glad to know how beavers 
looked when they were swimming or walking about 
m a natural way. 

There is an inclosure for camels, where these 


half a dozen or more of these, and some of them 
are very large and fierce-looking. I watched a big 
fellow come up to a tree with his great head down, 
his fiery eyes glancing out from under his shaggy 
mane, and a general air of determination about 
him, as if he had made up his mind that he would 
put his horns into that tree and tear it up by the 
roots! But he only rubbed himself against it, 
although he rubbed so vigorously that, if he had 
been rubbing against some frame-houses that I 
know of, I think he would have shaken them down. 
The truth is that, although the buffalo is one of 
the fiercest-looking animals on earth, he is really 
of a very mild disposition, and the biggest one 
would probably run from a very small boy, if the 
boy had a stick and the buffalo a chance to get 
away. So you must not judge these animals by 
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their appearance. Indeed, you could not engage his little fore-paws under his chin, and came down 
in a poorer business than to go around the world the yard in a series of funny hops that made every- 
judging animals by their looks. body roar out laughing. I never saw an animal 

The kangaroos have several long yards, with a act so comically,—though he did not intend it,— 
little house at one end and plenty of room in front and I am sure that there is not a church in the 
to skip and play. I never thought the kangaroo world where all the congregation—even the oldest 
was a funny animal until I saw these fellows. In a bald-headed members and the Sunday-school 
cage they have no chance to show what a comical teachers—would not burst out laughing if a big 
way they have of getting over the ground. Of kangaroo came gravely hopping down the middle 
course I knew that when they are pursued they aisle. 

bound away with great leaps, but I did not know I have not told you about all the animals in this 
how queerly they bounce themselves along when place. I have said nothing about the condor—the 
they are not in h hurry. . largest bird in the world; the great bats, called 

One big fellow, who was sitting near his house flying foxes, because they have fox-like, heads and 
on his hind-legs and his tail (you know they use red hair, and which sometimes measure four feet 
their tails to prop themselves up with), took it into from tip to tip of their horrid leathery wings. I 
his head to come down to the front fence where a have said nothing about the pair of handsome young 
group of visitors was standing. So he straightened Polar bears, but I have said enough for the present, 
himself up, with his head high in the air; held up and must stop. 
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O Robin, pipe no more of rain ! 

’T is four days since wc saw the sun, 
misty window pane 

; Is loud with drops that leap and run. 


Four days ago the sky was clear. 

But when my mother heard you call. 

She said, “ That’s Robin’s rain-song, dear 
Oh, well he knows when rain will fall ! ” 

Fair was the morning, and I wept 
Because she would not let me stray 

Into the woods for flowers, but kept 
My feet from wandering away. 

And I was vexed to hear you cry 
So sweetly of the coming storm. 

And watched with brimming eyes the sky 
Grow cold and dim from clear and warm. 

It seemed to me you brought it all 
With that incessant, plaintive note; 

And still you call the drops to fall 
Upon your brown and scarlet coat. 

How nice to be a bird like you. 

And let the rain come pattering down. 

Nor mind a bit to be wet through, 

Nor fear to spoil one’s only gown ! 

But since I cannot be a bird. 

Sweet Robin, pipe no more of rain 1 

Your merrier music is preferred ; 

Forget at last that sad refrain 1 

And tell us of the sunshine, dear— 

I’m wild to be abroad again, 

Seeking for blossoms far and near: 

O Robin, pipe no more of rain ! 
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THE BLUE-COAT BOY. 

By Aunt Fanny. 

The first time Aunt Fanny was in London she ** How long have you been a blue-coat boy?" 

lived in some nice lodgings in a house in Hen- “Two years, ma*am. I was entered when I was 

rietta street, Cavendish square. It is quite neces- ten years old.” 

sary to mention Cavendish square in connection “ What happened to you when you first entered?” 

with t/its Henrietta street, because there are nine Arthur’s eyes snapped, and the color deepened 

other Henrietta streets in different parts of London, in his cheeks. He pulled down the waist of his 
Opposite the house was a brick wall. On top coat, and said, indignantly: 
of this brick wall was another high wall 6f ground “ The boys put me in the middle of a circle, and 
glass. They inclosed the garden of the Duke of locked hands. Then they asked me, * Did your 
Portland, whose mansion was just around the mother ever wash her face and hands ?’and when I 
corner and opposite the square. The duke was a said, * Yes, of course she did I ’ they danced around 
great invalid; he could take exercise only in this and hollered, * His mother is a washerwoman! 
garden, and he had put up this ground-glass wall don’t speak to him—she washes I ’ I doubled up 
to keep out curious and intrusive staring from the my fists, and was going to fight them; but they 
people who live on the opposite side of the street. held me tight, and made dreadful mouths at me. 
One day a bright, handsome boy of twelve—the and buzzed like blue-bottle flies, to ‘ soothe me,’ 
nephew of Aunt Fanny’s landlady—came from his they said. As I could not help myself, I did stand 
school to spend some days with his aunt. Except quiet after a moment, and then they asked me, 
his handsome face, he was comical-looking enough. ‘ What does your father do for a living ? ’ and I 
He had on deep yellow stockings, and shoes with said he was a teacher of languages; he could 

big buckles. His velveteen trousers were fastened speak-’ and before I could get out another 

at his knees; he wore a yellow petticoat, and over word, they were all bowing down, and shouting, 
this a dark blue coat which came down to his * His father was a speaker 1 make way for the son 
ankles. This was buttoned only from the chin to ' of the Honorable Speaker of the House of Com- 
the waist, leaving the skirt to fly open like a lady’s mons I ’ and oh ! I had such hard w’ork not to cry 
polonaise. A broad red-leather belt with large when I said, ‘ My father and mother are dead.’ 
brass buckle, and white bands at his neck, com- And then some of the boys cried, * Shame ! let hiip 
pleted this droll costume, which every boy must go I ’ and I got off. Two or three of them asked 
wear who enters Christ’s Hospital—the strange me if I had any sisters, and if they were pretty, 
name of the school. In the very first number of and begged that I would give their love to them 
St. Nicholas (November, 1873) there is a most when I wrote, and then we had a jolly game of 
interesting account of this school, which is situated leap-frog together.” 

in the heart of Old London, close to St. Paul’s “ But what did you do with your long petticoats 

Cathedral, the General Post-office, and the sad when you played leap-frog ? ” 

and grim-looking Newgate Prison. “ Oh, we tucked them up under our belts.” 

This account gives you the history of the “ Blue- “ Arthur,” said Aunt Fanny, with a smile in her 
coat school,” as Christ’s Hospital is called by the eyes, but the rest of her face quite serious, “did 
boys, and so Aunt Fanny need only tell you about you torment any boys that entered after you ?” 
her own dear blue-coat boy. Arthur’s rosy cheeks. His face flushed high, but he confessed in an 
brown curling hair, wide-open honest blue eyes, honest, outspoken way, “ Why, certainly I did. I 
and pleasant manners, soon made her forget all asked all the new boys if mothers washed 
about his yellow legs and comical petticoats, and their faces and hands, and when they said, ‘ Yes,’ 
they became the best of friends; for, of course, I shouted out, ‘ She’s a washerwoman! ’ 
she made his acquaintance at once by shaking * made the dreadfullest faces I could; and I sent my 
hands, and saying: love to all their sisters.” 

“ I am very glad to meet a blue-coat boy. Do Aunt Fanny laughed a little, and thought to her- 
you know that Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and self, “ Well, boys will be boys; there’s no help 
Coleridge—three great authors—were blue-coat for it; ” but she said, “Arthur, I think you were 
boys as weU as you ? ” very mean; you did not observe the golden rule; 

“ Oh yes, ma’am; every fellow in Christ’s Hos- at which he blushed again for a minute; then he 
pital knows that I ” brightened up, and said: “ I Ucked a feUow who 
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called me Miss Arthur, and said I was a beggar’s 
baby. Was n’t that right, ma’am ? ” 

“ Well—yes,” she answered, “ if he was as big 
as you are; but what made him call you ^Miss' ? ” 

“ Why, he was going to bury a rabbit alive, and 
I burst out crying, because when I tried to get the 
poor rabbit away from him he flung it against a 
stone and killed it.” 

Well—I’m glad you whipped him, then; such 
shocking cruelty deserved a sound thrashing.” 

Arthur and Aunt Fanny liked each other so 
much, that they went out together on all her shop¬ 
ping expeditions, and to see the sights of the huge 
city. The first time she asked him to walk with 
her, they had gone a few steps from the house, 
when Aunt Fanny turned around and exclaimed, 
in astonishment, ^‘Why, Arthur, what on earth 
made you forget your hat ? Run back for it ? ” 

But llhave no hat,” he said. 

“ No hat ? What do you mean ? ” 

Arthur laughed. *‘We blue-coat boys never 
wear hats,” he said, summer or winter.” 

As soon as his companion understood this, •she 
laughed too, and then they went merrily on to 
Oxford street. 

But the little vagabonds in the streets would 
never let Arthur alone. They ran after him, point¬ 
ing and crying, “ See the bloocut boy! Look at 
his yaller legs I Quack! quack! quack! Where’s 
your hat, ducky ? Where’s your top-knot, ducky ? 
Buy a pork-pie, and wear it home on your head! ” 
to which he paid no attention, because it was an old 
story. He said that when he was first “chaffed,” 
as he called it, he flew into a passion, and picked 
up stones to throw at his tormentors. But he did 
not care now, though Aunt Fanny was very indig¬ 
nant, and wanted to call a policeman, or, as Arthur 
entitled him, a “bobby.” 

They went first to Marshall & Snellgrove’s, a 
large shop in Oxford street, which looked very much 
like our shops in New York, with the exception 
that the floors were nicely carpeted. There Aunt 
Fanny bought an aqua scutum, which is nothing 
more nor less than a water-proof cloak. The clerk 
called it by this Latin name, thinking that it 
sounded finer. Then they went into a little haber¬ 
dashery shop, where Aunt Fanny said, politely— 

“ I want some spool cotton. No. 40, if you 
please.” 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” said the clerk, “but 
what is it you want ? ” 

“ Spool cotton. No. 40.” ' / 

“ Beg pardon, but I don’t think we have it.” 

“ Why, yes you have, any quantity of it, just on 
the shelf behind you.” 

The clerk looked around perplexed, and then, 
turning back, said : “ Oh, it’s reels of thread, per¬ 


haps, that you mean. Really, now, it’s very odd 1 
I never heard them called * spool cotton’ before.” 

Aunt Fanny laughed, and said that it was only 
one more of the little differences between Enghsh 
and American ways of speaking the same language. 
She bought the reels of thread, and out they went 
into the beautiful warm sunshine; and London 
sunshine does seem the most beautiful ever made, 
except October days in our country,— 

“ Where, through a sapphire sea, the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon! '* 

She was admiring the lovely weather, when 
Arthur ^d: “ Oh yes ; but just wait till Novem¬ 
ber—we have wonderfully nasty days then.” 

“ Arthur, what do you mean by a ‘ nasty ’ day ?” 

“ A nasty day—why,.don’t you know? It rains, 
and the clouds and fog make the day so dark that 
we have to light candles to study by.” 

“ We should call that a stormy or foggy day; we 
never say a * nasty ’ day; it is too bad a quahty to 
give to rain water. But we offend you as often, or 
oftener perhaps, by a misuse of words. I called a 
pretty baby in the park the other day, ‘ a cunning 
little thing,’ and the nurse said, very angrily, 
* She never did a cunning thing in her life, 
ma’am—she’s as good as gold.’ So I looked into 
an English dictionary, and found that the word 
‘ cunning ’ meant ‘ deceitful, artful, fraudulent, 
crafty, and sly.’ Just see how I had insulted that 
innocent little lamb! and quite unintentionally; 
for I meant by using the word ‘ cunning ’ to imply 
that she was pretty, and bright, and winning, and 
lovely, and good.” 

“ How very odd! ” said Arthur. 

By this time they were walking in the broad, 
beautiful Regent street, and soon they came to a 
large, handsome shop, where “ American cream 
soda-water” was sold. Aunt Fanny went in, fol¬ 
lowed by Arthur. “ I am going to give you a glass 
of soda-water, such as we have in New York,” she 
said. “ What sirup would you hke with it ? ” 

Arthur carefully studied all the labels above the 
silver faucets, and then chose raspberry sirup, and 
Aunt Fanny chose the same. The clean, pretty 
English boy foamed the soda up high, while Arthur 
watched with curious eyes. When the boy handed 
him the glass, Arthur took a moderate sip, and 
immediately exclaimed, “Oh, my! how awfully 
good ! ” Shutting up his eyes, he drank his cream- 
soda, drawing a quick breath or two, with a face 
expressing such delight, that Aunt Fanny, in watch¬ 
ing him and laughing, herself forgot to drink 1 

“ What do you think of it ? ” she asked. 

“ I never had anything half so nice in all my 
life! ” 

“ Well, I don’t care much for cream-soda myself. 
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SO I will just take a sip of mine, and perhaps you 
will oblige me by drinking the rest.” 

“ Oh, now, that would be awfully mean in me,” 
he said, looking with longing eyes at her glass. 

“ Not at all; ” and handing it to him. Aunt 
Fanny soon saw the bottom of it up in the air, for 
Arthur did not like to lose a drop. 

When they went out of the shop, Arthur turned 
to Aunt Fanny with an earnest face, and said: “I 
want to tell you something. When I grow up and 
get married, I intend to take my wife to the Amer¬ 
ican soda-water shop, and give her a glass of rasp¬ 
berry cream soda-water,” and then those little 
yellow legs of his walked off with an air of manly 
dignity, for he felt that he could not possibly bestow 
upon his future wife a greater gratification. 

Such pleasant times as they two had 1 

The last day these two friends spent together 
seemed especially delightful. Aunt Fanny’s trunks 
were all packed, ready to go on the morrow to 
Brighton, a great stone-built city on the edge of the 
Atlantic ocean; and so this last day was to blaze all 
over, so to speak, with glory and enjoyment. 

Early after breakfast they left the house for the 
British Museum, where you can see everything you 
have, or have n’t, heard of, from a mummy 4,000 
years old to a book published only yesterday. As 
they were walking along Oxford street, talking 
merrily, a rough-looking boy, just in front of them, 
stopped for an instant before a fruit shop, where 
apples, oranges, and lemons, were set in tempting 
array outside of the door. Giving a quick, furtive 
look within the shop, the boy took an apple and 
went on, whistling. 

“Oh! did you see that?” asked Arthur, in a 
horrified tone, “ he stole an apple ! ” 

“ How dreadful I I’m afraid he has never prayed 
* Lead us not into temptation,’ ” said Aunt Fanny. 
“ I should think that every mouthful he ate would 
choke him.” 

“ Aiint Fanny,” whispered Arthur, his eyes danc¬ 
ing, his hands clasped, “just you wait a moment; 
I’m going to scare him awfully! ” and before she 
could speak, those yellow legs made a rush up to 
the bad boy, and, with a sudden slap on his back, 
Arthur yelled at the top of his voice, “ Boo ! I ! ” 
That stolen apple went into the middle of the 
street like a flash of lightning, while the boy, with 
a bounce in the air, and a louder yell, shot off at a 
regular English steeple-chase speed. He stopped at 
nothing, leaping over dogs, boxes and babies, with 
Arthur after him like an express train; the blue 
coat flying out behind, like the smoke from the 
funnel, the yellow legs twinkling and winking like 
the fiery sparks, while Aunt Fanny, vainly trying 
to keep up with them, laughed and laughed till her 
sides and temples ached again. 


With a wild whoop from Arthur, both boys dis¬ 
appeared around the next comer, and when Aunt 
Fanny got so far, she saw Arthur coming back 
breathless, flushed, and laughing, but the other 
boy was out of sight. 

“ He thought the bobby was after him, sure!” 
said Arthur, as soon as he could catch his breath. 
“ He never looked around, but dived down an 
area, and there I left him. That apple wont choke 
him now, will it ? ” 

“ I think not. The omnibuses must have turned 
it into apple-sauce by this time. ” 

After this adventure, Arthur and Aunt Fanny 
had a serious talk about the wickedness of stealing 
even a pin, and soon after they arrived at the great 
museum, where the boy amused himself by making 
faces at the mummies, the enormous stone images, 
and the stuffed wild beasts, while Aunt Fanny 
lingered over the illuminated prayer-books which 
had been used by poor Mary Queen of Scots, 
Queen Elizabeth, and other queens and kings, and 
read many letters,—some of them very sad ones, 
written by the hands of great personages long 
since turned to dust. 

All these things were very delightful to see, but 
also very fatiguing; and so, when they left the 
museum. Aunt Fanny called a Hansom cab, which 
one can do at almost any moment in the streets of 
London. These cabs, when empty, go slowly along 
the streets, waiting for customers to hail them. 
The driver sits on a little seat high up behind, so 
that the passenger inside has. nothing before him 
to intercept his view. 

Arthur was delighted with the grandeur of a ride, 
though the cab was very shabby, and the poor old 
fiddle-headed horse a sight to see. His shaky, bony 
legs paddled out to right and left in a ridiculous 
manner, like oars, and his tail was nothing but a 
wisp. But Arthur declared that he was a regular 
“ two-forty,” by which he meant that he could run 
a mile in two minutes and forty seconds; and, 
jumping up, he opened the little trap in the roof 
of the Hansom, and called out to the driver: 

“ Cabby, just whip up I and run a race with the 
first horse and Hansom that comes along.” 

“ No, indeed I ” cried Aunt Fanny. “ Have some 
pity, Arthur, on the poor thing. We are going to 
Kensington, and it’s along drive.” 

So the old horse paddled along, and was dismissed 
at Kensington, with an extra sixpence to the driver. 

After a nice lunch at a restaurant, they went 
through the South-Kensington Museum,—whose 
wonders it would take many pages to tell of,-— 
and then another Hansom brought them back to 
Regent street, where it was dismissed, instead 0 
taking them home, because Arthur had given 
Aunt Fanny a very strong hint that a glass 0 
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cream soda-water would be the crowning delight “ Blues ” playing leap-frog, with petticoats tucked 
to this “ awfully jolly day.” up. All this he told dancing around her and talk- 

The fixed air must have gone down into his heels, ing in the most animated manner, 
for, instead of walking quietly by Aunt Fanny’s When they arrived near the house, Arthur ran 
side, Arthur took flying leaps over the curb-stones forward to ring the bell, and at the same time 
when they came to a crossing, waiting for her to he intended, with a light spring, to seat himself 


walk over, with his eyes shining like diamonds. 
And how fast his tongue ran! He told Aunt 
Fanny how, on every Easter Monday, the blue-coat 
boys walked in procession to the Royal Exchange; 
and on Easter Tuesday paid a visit to the Lord 
Mayor; and how the street bo^ looked through 
the iron railings of the fence in Newgate street, 
where Christ’s Hospital is situated, and watched the 


upon the iron railing of the low stoop. But he had 
sprung too high and too far back, and he lost his 
balance. With a desperate but unavailing clutch 
at the railing, he fell back, and over, into the arms 
of the plump, red-faced cook, who was standing 
just below, and who, with a howl of astonishment, 
immediately sat down on the stone flags very 
much more quickly than she liked, while Arthur, 
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with his head twisted up in his petticoats, was saw¬ 
ing the air with his yellow legs, like a duck trying 
to swim upside down. 

“You owdacious boy I” screamed the cook, 
“ do you mane to murther me ? ” 

Aunt Fanny had screamed, too, when she saw 
Arthur fall, but now she was fast getting another 
terrible pain in her side from laughing at this 
topsy-turvy rigadoon which Arthur was dancing. 
At last, when the cook, with a good shaking, had 
placed him on his feet, and he with many chuckles 
had helped Aunt Fanny to pull her up, and had 
begged her pardon, and all three had sobered down 


a little, they began to feel thankful that the merry, 
frolicsome boy had escaped what might have been 
a very serious accident. 

You can’t have a stout cook always waiting to 
catch you, Arthur,” said Aunt Fanny; “so don’t 
try so many monkey tricks in future, I beg of you.” 

The next day Arthur helped his “American 
aunt,” as he called her, into the cab which was to 
take her to the depot, kissing her good-by with an 
energy which knocked her bonnet over her ear. 
She kissed her hand to him as the cab turned the 
corner, and that was the last she saw of her dear, 
merry, winsome blue-coat boy. 


HIS OWN MASTER. 

By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Chapter XXXI. 

THE DISADVANTAGE OF BEING A WITNESS. 

The colonel talked with Jacob in a bland and 
flattering way, and proposed, among other things, 
to pay his fare to Cincinnati, by railroad, from the 
town they were approaching. 

Jacob listened, but did not for a moment give 
over his resolution to save Boone’s team for him, 
if he could. The cautious colonel, however, gave 
him no chance for that. He kept the boy con¬ 
stantly in sight at the hotel where they stopped, 
the team having beea put into the hands of the 
ostler; and finally started with him to take the 
train, accompanied by a friend he had sent for, 
named Hampton, and a waiter with the baggage. 

“ He has fooled me somehow,” thought Jacob, 
wondering what had become of the team. 

He now remembered that Corkright’s friend had 
twice been to see him at the hotel, and that, the 
second time, money had passed between them. 

“ He has sold the team for the colonel,” was the 
conclusion he came to ; and it now seemed to him 
that he could do no better than to go on by the 
train to Cincinnati. It was only three or four 
hours’ ride; and, after all his weariness and anxiety, 
it was a relief to think his journey’s end so near. 

But just as they were stepping on board the cars, 
two men walked rapidly up to the platform, the 
foremost of whom exclaimed, “ Here he is I—this is 
the man I ” and made a rush at Corkright. 


He reminded Jacob strongly of somebody he had 
seen; but it was a moment before he recognized, 
beneath the excited gestures and determined air, 
the jolly young farmer of the night before. 

At the same time, the second man, coming up, 
courteously informed the Kentuckian that he had a 
warrant for his arrest. 

“ On what charge ? ” said the colonel. 

“ Taking a wagon and pair of horses that did n’t 
belong to you,” replied the officer. 

Jacob trembled with joy. 

“ This fellow sold me his horses,” said the colonel, 
“and I can prove it.” 

“You ’ll have a chance to do that before the 
magistrate,” said the officer. “ Sorry to interrupt 
your journey.” Then, turning to Jacob, “Isnt 
this the boy ? ” 

“Yes, he’s in league with him 1 ” cried Boone, 
very much excited. “ He must come too.” 

Jacob was astonished at Boone’s manner toward 
him. But it was no time to make explanations. 

The office of the magistrate was near by, and 
soon the constable and his prisoner, Boone and 
Jacob, Hampton and a crowd of spectators, entered 
and filled it nearly full. 

The prisoner was arraigned on the charge of the 
larceny of a pair of horses and a wagon, to which 
he replied that he had bought the property o 
Boone the night before, and exhibited a bill of sa e 
to that effect. 

“ Did you give him this ? ” asked the judge. 
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Boone stared at the paper in blank dismay. 

“ Never 1 It is not my handwriting. I never 
saw it before.” 

“ It is in my handwriting,” said the colonel,— 
“ all but the signature ; that is his.” 

Boone scratched his head with a lugubriously 
puzzled look. 

** 1 have a faint recollection of signing some 
paper. But I have n’t the least idea what. I 
• could n’t have been myself, if this is it; for the 
team is n’t mine, and I could n’t have sold it.” 

“ This places the matter in a somewhat different 
light,” observed the judge. “ The charge of larceny 
can hardly be sustained without more evidence, 
and I advise you to settle with the prisoner.” 

“All I ask is that he ’ll restore the property—my 
father’s property,” said Boone. “ I make no charge 
against him for winning my money; but the team 
I must have.” 

“I regret to say that you speak too late,” said 
the colonel. “ It has passed out of my hands.” 

“ Then I ’ll bring a charge of swindling,” cried 
Boone. “ That man and this boy are leagued 
together. They go about the country, and the 
little one helps the big one. The little one asked 
me to let him ride last evening, and found out I 
had money. Theif he met the big one at the 
tavern, and went off with him and my team in the 
middle of the night.” 

Jacob listened to this accusation in the greatest 
amazement. 

“ May I say a word ? ” cried he, aware that all 
eyes were on him, that he was very pale, and that 
everybody must regard him as guilty. 

“Certainly,” said the judge. “But it must be 
under oath. Hold up your right hand. You do 
solemnly swear that the evidence you are about to 
give shaJl be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” 

“ I do,” said Jacob, in a firm voice, but with pale 
lips and a white face. 

“ What’s your name ? ” said the magistrate. 

“Jacob Fortune.” 

“ How old are you ? ” 

“ I was fifteen in March.” 

By the time he had answered a few such ques¬ 
tions as these, the boy had pretty fully regained 
his self-possession. 

“ Do you know this man ? ” 

“ I have seen him—once or twice too often,” 
Jacob added, with a faint and pallid smile. 

He then, in answer to questions, told the story 
of his first meeting with Corkright on the steam¬ 
boat, and of his adventure with him the night 
before. 

‘‘ He offered me money,” he said, “ if I would 
hold my tongue about the horses. But I told him 


they belonged to Boone’s father. And I only waited 
a chance to say so, if he went to sell them.” 

“ This is important evidence,” said the judge. 
“ It appears that the prisoner must have known 
that he had no good title to the team when he 
sold it.” 

The colonel now asked to have the case post¬ 
poned until he could bring witnesses and procure 
counsel. 

“ When will you be ready ? ” asked the judge. 

“ To-morrow,” replied the colonel. 

“ Say to-morrow morning at ten o’clock,” said 
the judge, and proceeded to put the prisoner under 
bonds to appear then. 

“ My bail is ready, your honor,” said Cork- 
right, his friend Hampton offering to stand as his 
surety. 

Papers were drawn up and signed, and the 
prisoner was released. The judge then turned to 
Jacob with : “ Can you find bail, my boy ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Jacob. “lam not 
charged with any crime, am I ? ” 

“ No; but you are suspected of being this man’s 
accomplice. What is to prevent your running off, 
if the court lets you go? You may have told a 
correct story; but it is necessary that such singular 
evidence should be sifted. Can you get anybody 
to be surety for you—that is, give bonds to the 
amount of two hundred dollars that you shall ap¬ 
pear when the case comes up again to-morrow ? ” 

The boy’s breath was taken away for a moment. 
Then he gasped out: 

“ If I—can’t—find anybody?” 

“Then the court must provide for your safe¬ 
keeping. According to your own account, you are 
a stranger here. You ’ve no money, no friends. 
So I don’t see that you can do better than take 
nice, comfortable lodgings at the public expense. ” 

“You mean—I am to—go to jail 1 ” stammered 
Jacob, astounded. 

“It is no such dreadful thing in your case. 
Where else would you go while you have to wait ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” replied the boy, swallowing a 
great lump in his throat “ But it seems to me a 
strange country, where rogues are let go free, while 
honest folks who expose them are sent to jail.” 

The judge and some of the remaining spectators 
smiled. Others—and among them Boone, eager 
to find and recover his father’s property—were 
following the released prisoner out into the street 

“Well, it does work rather curiously some¬ 
times,” remarked the judge, filling out a paper 
which he presently handed to the officer. “ But 
you wont find it so bad as you imagine. Mr. 
Constable, you will please take charge of the 
witness.” 

And Jacob was marched off to jail. 
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Chapter XXXII. 

OUR HERO IN JAIL. 

It was with a dreadful sinking of the heart that 
the boy saw the jailer with his keys come to receive 
him from the hands of the officer, and then go to 
opening the great locks and iron doors, which soon 
closed and clanked behind him. He had not 
thought that ever he could come to this. 

He had asked for his bag, and the officer had 
promised to have it brought Meanwhile, the 
keeper—a plain, genial, easy sort of man, who did 
not by any means come up to Jacob’s ideas of a 
cruel jailer—showed him the room and bed 
where he was to sleep. 

The room was in fact a cell, communi¬ 
cating with the main hall of the prison 
through a grated door. 

“ Am I to be locked up in there ? ” the 
boy asked, starting back. 

“ I trust not,” said the jailer. “ You are 
not a very desperate character, I fancy. 

You can go into the hall, and I ’ll see that 
you’ve all the privileges ever allowed to 
anybody. We’ve no very bad cases now— 
none you need be afraid of.” 

Jacob had noticed a man lying on a 
bench in the hall, reading a newspaper, 
and two others playing checkers, while one 
or two more looked on. But the dejected 
lad did not care to have anything to do 
with society met in such a place. So, after 
the jailer left him, he sat down on his 
narrow bed, and, looking dolefully at the 
bare walls and floor, indulged in dismal 
thoughts. 

“ There’s no honesty and no justice in 
this world,” he said to himself. “ I’ve tried 
my best to do right, and get along as well 
as I honestly could—and here I am ! The 
rogues are free, and I am locked up in jail. 

What would Friend Matthew and his wife 
and good little Ruth say, if they knew ?—^and Florie 
and her mother ? ” 

Thinking of these excellent people, whom he 
could not hope ever to see again, Jacob gave way 
to grief, and buried his face in his hands. 

While he was thus plunged in bitter despondency, 
a voice in the open door of his cell spoke to him. 

“ Jacob, my boy, how are you ? ” 

It was a strangely familiar voice; but if one had 
spoken to him from the grave, he could not have 
been more asto'nished. It did indeed speak to him 
from the grave of friendship. He looked up. 

“ Don’t you know me, Jacob ? ” 

“ Yes, I know you,” said the boy, trembling 
with violent emotion, “but-” 


“ Ha, ha I You take me for a ghost, eh ? ” 

“ No, not that I ” said Jacob, in a choked voice. 
And yet the figure before him seemed more 
ghostlike than real, a good deal. The vivacious 
countenance, the coat buttoned jauntily at the 
waist, the dainty mustache and ringlets—all were 
the same as he remembered them so well, and yet 
not the same. He did not know that the change 
was chiefly in himself. From the crowded experi¬ 
ences of the past two weeks, he had gained an 
insight into men and things which revealed to 
him what he had not dreamed of before. He 
saw through that shallow, smiling face; and the 



JACOB LED TO JAIL. 


being who had stood to him for all that was 
charming and graceful and generous in man, now 
appeared false and affected, and, somehow, sadiy 

faded. . , 

But even then he did not mean to be unjust to 

Mr. Pinkey. ., 

“ You are kind to come and see me, he saia 
“ How did you know I was here ? ” 

“Why, I saw you; did n’t you notice me? 
was reading a newspaper when you came in. 

“ Then you have n’t—just come—to visit 
Jacob stammered, as the truth began to a 
upon him. . , ^ 

“ Let it pass that I have,” cried Pmkey, 
coming into the cell and seating himse 
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Jacob. ‘‘ To go about visiting the fatherless and 
widowed, the sick and imprisoned^ is just my style, 
you know. But the truth is, beloved,—I'd disguise 
it or have it different if I could, but I can’t,—the 
sad truth is, I’ve been here longer than you have. 
I really feel like an old inhabitant. My cell is the 
next but one to yours.” 

“ You in jail 1 ” exclaimed Jacob, his surprise 
changing to pity at finding the brilliant professor, 
his once admired friend, in such a place. How 
did it come about ? ” 

“All on your account, all on your account, 
Jacob, my boy ! ” said Alphonse, shaking his ring¬ 
lets with affected seriousness. 

“On my account! How so? What is the 
charge against you ? ” 

“ Selling goods at auction without a license; 
that’s all. Officers have been after me ever since. 
They came up with me three days ago, and, as I 
could n’t pay my fine or find bail, the inhuman 
creatures of a tyrannical law clapped me into jail.” 

There was a time when Jacob would have be¬ 
lieved every word of this story, coming so glibly 
from the lips of the accomplished deceiver. He 
was not so credulous now. 

” That’s what made me escai>e from the steamer. 

I found there was an officer aboard. He came on 
at the last landing-place, and was only waiting till 
we should get to the next, when he was going to 
arrest me. The upsetting of the boat gave me a 

chance, you see, and I- What do you look at 

me that way for, my boy ? ” 

He was looking steadfastly, with an expression of 
doubt and trouble, more sorrowful than angry. 

“ Oh, Mr. Pinkey I ” he said—and that was all. 
Alphonse quailed, in spite of himself, before that 
sad, searching glance. 

“What’s the matter? You are not the boy 
you were.” 

No, I am not,” said Jacob. 

“ Now don’t I please don’t I ” cried Mr. Pinkey. 

‘ It’s too depressing to have you look at me so, 
while I’m doing my best to raise your spirits and 
keep up my own. It’s perfectly disheartening ! ” 

“ You can’t raise my spirits in that way; it’s 
disheartening to me,” said Jacob. 

Why, how so, my boy ? I would n’t for the 
world ! What do you mean ? ” 

If you please, Mr. Pinkey, don’t try to deceive 
me any more I ” 

• * yo'*? Jacob ! ” protested Alphonse, 

with an air of insulted virtue. 

You have done it enough—too much already, 
ou nearly broke my heart, leaving me to think 
you were drowned,—and that partly by my fault. 
Oh, Mr. Pinkey ! ”—and the boy’s lips quiv- 
®md at the recollection of that wrong and that grief. 


Alphonse bent down his head, and his features 
worked in an unusual manner for a moment. 
Their expression was changed when he looked up. 
“ Well, Jacob, I wont lie to you any more.” 

“ No, don’t I ” said Jacob. “ It’s no use. You 
can’t make anything more out of me, and I don’t 
expect anything of you. I don’t ask anything— 
except that you will tell me the truth now. You 
can afford to do that, I think.” 

Chapter XXXIII. 

PINKEY MAKES A CONFESSION. 

“Well, by Jove, Jacob,” said Pinkey, resuming 
his air of cheerfulness, “ that’s an idea ! But you 
speak of something that touches my honor when 
you hint at my making something out of you.” 

“ Your honor! ” repeated Jacob, with some 
scorn. “ Do you mean to say that you did n’t 
deliberately get me to sell off my aunt’s goods so 
as to raise money for yourself? ” 

“ I own,” replied Pinkey, “that I was hard up; 
and it did strike me as a neat way of setting my 
fortunes afloat again.” 

“ And all that story about the money you carried 
in your belt-” 

“ Pure invention, I confess, Jacob, my boy! I 
had no belt and—what was worse—no money. 
Yours went into my pocket-book for current ex¬ 
penses. I hoped it would bring me to a streak of 
good luck, and I meant—honestly meant—to pay 
you back every cent, with a large bonus, at my 
earliest convenience.” 

“ I remember your ideas of paying debts at your 
convenience,” said Jacob. “ I think, for my part, 
it would be better to care a little more for your 
obligations. How could you lie to me so, and get 
my money, and lose it, and then forsake me in the 
mean and cruel way you did ? ” 

“ Reproach me—^blame me—^pitch into me with¬ 
out pity or remorse—I deserve it! ” replied Al¬ 
phonse. “But, my dearest boy, you must beheve 
one thing—I did n’t anticipate losing your money; 
that was my confounded luck. Neither had I the 
slightest idea of forsaking you; that was my neces¬ 
sity.” 

“ 1 don’t see the necessity,” said Jacob, with a 
stem and gloomy countenance. 

“ Then let ine explain. I had lost every cent of 
your money and my own—to Corkright, you under¬ 
stand. Then I sold him my violin and fine shirts, 
and lost again. Think of the dreadful situation I 
How could I say to you,—arrived at Cincinnati, for 
instance; you, full of hope and anticipation, going 
to meet your uncle; a shilling wanted, perhaps, to 
invest in a clean dickey for that occasion; you ask 
me for it;—I repeat, how could I stand up and 
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face you, and say, ‘ Jacob, my boy, I'm busted ! ’ 
Why, you see, for any gentleman of a fine sense 
of honor it would have been just awful I ” 

And Pinkey really seemed to think that he had 
made a sufficient excuse for himself. 

“ Did you imagine,” said Jacob, that your de¬ 
sertion of me would help the matter ? ” 

“Well, no, not for you; but it certainly prom¬ 
ised to make the thing a trifle easier for*me. With 
all due benevolence for our fellow-creatures,” 
Pinkey added, with the air of a moral philosopher, 
“ we are bound to look out for number one.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Pinkey ! if you had only come to me 
and told me your trouble, I could have forgiven 
you I But to leave me to suffer as I did I Oh, 
that night when I thought you were drowned I If 
you—^but you have no heart,” said Jacob, passion¬ 
ately, “ and you don’t know anything about it, and 
you never will I ” 

“ Have n’t I a heart, indeed 1 ” cried Pinkey, a 
few drops of bitterness wrung from him by these 
words of Jacob. “ I ’ll tell you now another thing 
that drove me to despair. Those lovely sisters— 
you remember them?—the charming Dory and 
Doshy in green and pink; though which wore the 
green and which the pink I can’t for my hfe re¬ 
member now. But no matter. I relied upon them 
—one of them, I did n’t care which—to repair my 
ruined fortunes. And will you believe it?—can 
you look at a gentleman of my cut, and say it is 
possible that both those beautiful but misguided 
creatures, that day in the woods, declined the offer 
of my hand—in short, jilted me ? That reduced 
me to despair, you know. After parting with my 
fiddle and fine shirts, what was there for rhe on 
board the steamer—what had I left to live for? 
An empty valise, empty pockets, you to satisfy, 
and our fares still unpaid 1 Then, when such a 
chance occurred for me to slip out, or rather swim 
out, do you wonder that I quickly made up my 
mind to subtract one from the total number of 
passengers on board that boat ? ” 

“ I do wonder I ” exclaimed Jacob. “ A swim¬ 
mer like you, to make off so, and leave the women 
and girls to drown, for aught you cared ! ” 

Alphonse winced, but shook his curls, shrugged 
his shoulders, and replied: 

“ To explain that, I must confess another thing. 
I am a man of a good deal of moral courage,—or 
immoral courage, perhaps you would prefer to call 
it,—what is technically termed 3 rass. But when it 
comes to matters of life and death, I am—I blush 
to own it—^a coward. So when the boat upset, I 
obeyed a natural instinct, and made a lunge for 
the tree-tops. I had got into them, when—I am 
ashamed to say it—I saw you help one of the 
twins to the boat, and then rescue that pretty little 


Fairlake girl. Somebody else was rescuing twin 
number two. I saw I had missed a chance to dis¬ 
tinguish myself, and perhaps win one of the lovely 
ones, after all, by an act of heroism. The danger 
of such a thing, even to a good swimmer, you 
know, is immense.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Jacob, who remembered 
well his own peril. “ But how you think of 
that the first thing ? ” 

“ That’s it; how could I ? But I did. Then 
how could I come down from my perch and show 
myself? You might have seen me there in the 
fallen tree, at one time, if you had n’t been other¬ 
wise engaged; and 1 might have been seen again 
when I went through a gully up the bank, if it 
had n’t been for the storm and the turmoil in the 
water. The truth is, I had no idea anybody would 
take my loss very hard. I hoped the hearts of the 
twins would be wrung, but I was n’t sure. As for 
you,” Alphonse continued, more seriously, “ I was 
really solicitous that you should continue to think 
well of me. You loved me, and believed in me, 
more than anybody ever did before. I supposed 
you would prefer to think me even drowned, to 
knowing just the truth about me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Pinkey!” Jacob burst forth again, 
this time with an irrepressible sob. 

“ But when I found how hard you took it, I must 
own,” said Alphonse, “ I was mightily cut up I 
Did you know I slept in the same bed with you 
that night at the Quaker’s, and heard from the 
woman a most touching account of your distress at 
the loss of me ? It was sad; but just think of the 
condition I was in. Cast on an inhospitable shore, 
so to speak,—only a few dimes in my pocket,—I 
tell you, it was rather rough on Professor Alphonse 
P. I Then, to crown all, I got lodgings here.” 

“ How did you ? Tell me true ! ” 

“ Well, trying to pick up an honest living, I at 
last resolved to go back to my old business of 
portrait painting. Strictly speaking, that was 
nothing more than throwing up and coloring 
photographs in a highly pleasing and life-like 
manner. Having no specimens to show, I found 
it up-hill work. To get help, I called on Mr. 
Bottleby, a photographer here in town. He wm 
at work upstairs, and I s^t down at his desk to wait 
for him. I was amusing myself with a pen, when 
in steps a blundering, stupid boy, and says, ‘ Mr. 
Bottleby, I’ve called to pay Mr. Loring’s biU,’ and 
lays twelve dollars and forty-five cents on the desk. 
Now, twelve dollars and forty-five cents was pre¬ 
cisely the sum I wanted—till I could get more. 
Can you wonder at my wish to borrow it ? ‘ Very 
well,’ I said; * I am not Mr. Bottleby, but he will 
be in presently; leave the money, and I will attend 
to it.’ He left the money accordingly; and I may 
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add that I attended to it accordingly. Not pre¬ 
cisely in a way that pleased Mr. Bottleby. Hence 
the trouble I am in. For, will you believe it, 
Bottleby had me arrested, and no explanations on 
my part could convince him that I took the money 
as a temporary loan, to be repaid at my earliest 
convenience ? There’s a frightful prejudice in the 
community against a man’s borrowing the most 
insignificant sums in that way. Think of a gentle¬ 
man of my manners and accomplishments being 
jugged for twelve dollars and forty-five cents I ” 


Chapter XXXIV. 

SOMETHING SUDDEN FOR JACOB. 

The dinner hour for the inmates of the jail had 
now arrived, and Alphonse proposed that he and 
Jacob should mess together. 

The boy consented, and, over their coarse but 
wholesome dinner of boiled corned beef and veg¬ 
etables, related, at Pinkey’s request, his own ad¬ 
ventures since they parted. 

Alphonse had already learned from the jailer, as 
he was going out after leaving Jacob in his cell, 
that the boy had been committed for no offense, 
but simply as a witness in some case. More he had 
not learned, and he was now surprised to hear how 
near he had come to seeing Cor^ght in jail. 

He was mightily indignant when told how easily 
the colonel had got off by gjiving bail. 

Think of citizens of the place coming forward 
to be surety for a man like him, while I, with all 
niy arts of pleasing and powers of persuasion, was 
committed Hke the basest felon! There’s one 
tnan I want to see, and that is Loring. Bottleby 
I could do nothing with ; he was hard as a rock— 
inhuman I But Loring, I judge by what I hear of 
him, might be softened.” 

Pinkey had already opened his heart a good deal 
to Jacob, and during the remainder of the time 
cy passed together he made such frank confes- 
^ns of his various youthful adventures, that the 
y sot to know him more intimately, and to judge 
im better, than he ever could have done under 
erent circumstances. Somehow, instead of treat¬ 
ing Jacob as an inferior, Alphonse was beginning 
0 respect him as an equal, and to show more and 
ore anxiety to secure his good opinion, 
frc heaven’s sake,” remonstrated the pro- 

r, after they had been talking together for a 
^ng while the next day, don’t look at me in that 
^ What are you thinking of when 

you do that ? ” 

“ I was thinking just now,” replied Jacob, that 

Its such a pity-such a pity I” 

^ P^ty? Don’t mystify me; don’t 
WK on the feelings of a sensitive man like me I ” 


A pity, Mr. Pinkey,” Jacob continued earn¬ 
estly, “ that a man of your talents could n’t learn 
to make a better use of them. Suppose you had 
settled down to some serious business, instead of 
roving from place to place,—given half the time 
and ingenuity to any honest pursuit which it takes 
to live from hand to mouth as you do,—what a 
man you might be ! what a fortune and position 
you might make for yourself I ” 

Strong feeling concentrated Jacob’s thoughts and 
gave him words, so that his eloquence would have 
astonished himself if he had thought about it. 

“ Jacob, my boy,” said Alphonse, every word 
you say is a nugget of gold I Nobody in the world 
works so hard for such poor pay, so little real satis¬ 
faction in the long run, as a man of my habits. I 
don’t know whether I can change them now—it 
may be too late. I mean to try. But—talk about 
my talents! Why, Jacob, my boy, for solid suc¬ 
cess in life, I’d give more for your slow, sure-footed 
common sense and sincerity of purpose than for all 
my showy accomplishments. I’m speaking hon¬ 
estly now, if never before.” 

Jacob had a good rest in jail, and his talks with 
Alphonse made him glad, after all, that he had had 
this taste of prison-life. 

At the time appointed for Corkright’s examina¬ 
tion, the boy was taken to the court; but the case 
was again postponed, and he returned to jail. 

That evening, however, the keeper came to say 
to him that Corknght had made terms with Boone’s 
family; and that, having recovered the horses and 
wagon, Boone had withdrawn his complaint, and 
the case had been dismissed, and Jacob was free. 

Much as he would have liked to gfive his testi¬ 
mony against the colonel and see him punished, 
the boy was rejoiced at the news of his own libera¬ 
tion. But the thought of quitting his really com¬ 
fortable quarters and recommencing his struggle 
with the world sobered him not a little. 

“You can remain here overnight, if you like,” 
the jailer said to him, “ and then take a fresh start 
after breakfast,”—a proposal which Jacob gladly 
accepted. 

“ I would n’t have believed the time could ever 
come,” he said with a smile, “when I would will¬ 
ingly stop in jail, even for one night I ” 

“ There are worse places than this, Jacob, my 
boy,” said Alphonse. “ In fact, I’m horribly ^raid 
there’s a much worse one preparing for me.” 

For he well knew that, unless some way of escape 
were opened, the penalty for his offense against the 
law would be a term in the penitentiary. 

Jacob did not like to think of such a fate for his 
friend. So he promised to see Mr. Loring next 
day, and try to induce him to visit the prisoner. 

In the morning, when he came to part with the 
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boy he had so cruelly injured, the airy and shallow- 
hearted Alphonse showed some real feeling. 

“ I Ve done you an uncommonly ill turn,” he 
said, ** while you 've treated me with perfect mag¬ 
nanimity. I owe you a debt of gratitude which I 
can never hope to wipe out—to say nothing of that 
other debt, which, depend upon it, Jacob, my boy, 
I mean to repay at my earliest convenience.” 

Jacob smiled. Alphonse actually blushed, and 


Jacob drew back. Thank you, Mr. Pinkey,” 
he said, ‘^but I can’t take any of /Aat money.” 
And it was in vain that Alphonse endeavored to 
urge it upon him. 

Queer boy, you are—a mighty queer boy 1 ” 
said Pinkey, who could not understand how any¬ 
body, under any circumstances, could refuse such 
an offer. 

Jacob next parted with the jailer, who told him 


added: “ Oh, you *11 hear from that when you 
little expect it! ” 

“ That’s so,” said Jacob, “ if I hear at all! ” 

Alphonse winced, but shook his ringlets, and 
continued: 

I can’t let you go out of this place without any 
money. You shall share what little I have.” 

He took a pinch of fractional currency from his 
vest pocket, and began to unfold it. Poor Jacob 
regarded it wistfully. A few quarters and tens 
would help him so far!—perhaps pay his fare to 
Cincinnati. 

“ How did you get so much ? ” he asked. 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon,” whispered Alphonse: “it’s the last 
of that fatal twelve dollars and forty-five cents.” 


THE JUDGE SURPRISES JACOa 


that he was wanted, for some slight legal formality, 
at the office of the jddge. Then once more the 
heavy doors clanked behind him. He was free. 

But what was he to do? Without friends or 
means, and with a toilsome journey before him, he 
had good cause to feel but a troubled and anxious 
joy at his release. 

He was far from downhearted, however. He 
went out into the world again with fresh knowledge 
and enlarged views of life. He felt now that he 
could bear up bravely under every trial, and never 
again be tempted to cry out bitterly that there 
no justice on earth. There may be triumph for the 
wicked—or what is supposed to be triumph; hut 
justice lies deeper than that. The boy was begin¬ 
ning to see this truth. 
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Not finding the judge at his ofifice, Jacob next 
went to hunt up Mr. Loring, who proved to be a 
cautious, deliberative sort of man, slow to make up 
his mind, and slower still to promise, what he would 
do. Jacob pleaded earnestly the cause of his friend, 
but went away at last without knowing whether his 
appeal had made any impression, and still uncer¬ 
tain as to Pinkey’s fate. 

The justice was again absent from his office when 
Jacob returned to it, and he had to wait. 

“Gone to dinner, has he? I’d like to go to 
dinner too, if I had any to go to ! ” 

The day was passing, and it was with ever- 
increasing uneasiness that he saw himself subject 
to these delays. At last he said to himself; 

“ I’ve done my part; I’ve come here twice to 
see the judge, and wasted precious time; now I 
am going ! ”—going he scarcely knew where. 

He had extorted from Alphonse a confession that 
the picture of his uncle which had been impressed 
upon his mind resembled one of that artist s highly 
colored photographic portraits. But Pinkey had 
assured him that there was a plain, prosaic basis of 
fact beneath the glowing tints he had laid on ; and, 
not knowing what else to do, or where to go, Jacob 
had resolved to continue his tramp to Cincinnati. 

Grim necessity stared him in the face. He would 
be obliged to find work, in order to earn a little 
money, the first thing. But he had a vague notion 
that, if he started at once on his journey, every¬ 
thing he actually required would somewhere, in 
some way, be provided for him. 

“ I don’t believe I shall starve ! ” thought he; 
and he smiled resolutely spite of his forebodings. 


But just as he was going out of the office he met 
the judge coming in. 

The magistrate received him kindly, and took 
some money from a drawer. 

“ I sent for you to give you the witness’s fees,” 
he said, and pushed the money across the table. 

Jacob looked at it and at him, astonished, in¬ 
credulous, overjoyed. 

“ This is mine ? ” he said, with sparkling eyes. 

“ Certainly. A person can’t be called as a wit¬ 
ness for nothing, and you have appeared twice. 
The law allows nothing for your detention in jail, 
and that seems hard; but I persuaded Corkright, 
who finally paid the costs of court, to add some¬ 
thing to your fees. He did it with a bad grace, for 
it was your evidence that made the case a serious 
one for him, and forced him to come to terms.” 

Jacob could still hardly believe his eyes. 

“ Is here enough to pay my fare to Cincinnati ?” 

“Yes, and a trifle to spare.” 

“I don’t know that I thank Corkright very 
much ; but I thank you ! ” said Jacob, earnestly. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” laughed the judge. “A 
pleasant journey to you ! ” 

Still wondering at his good fortune, which hardly 
seemed real to him yet, the boy took up his bag 
and walked away. 

The “ trifle to spare ” went for a lunch at the 
nearest grocery. Then, grateful, happy, triumph¬ 
ant, Jacob went over to the railroad station and 
bought his ticket 

“ Corkright pays my fare, after all! ” he said to 
himself, as he stepped aboard the train. 

That evening he was in Cincinnati. 


(To be contxHued.) 


JOHN’S FIRST PARTY. 
By Charles Dudley Warner. 


It turned out that John did not go after all to 
Cynthia Rudd’s party, having broken through the 
ice on the river when he was skating that day, and, 
as the boy who pulled him out said, “ come within 
an inch of his life.” But he took care not to tumble 
into anything that should keep him from the next 
party, which was given with due formality by 
Melinda Mayhew. 

John had been many a time to the house of 
Deacon Mayhew, and never with any hesitation, 
even if he knew that both the deacon’s daughters 
VoL. IV.—44. ■ 


—Melinda and Sophronia—were at home. The 
only fear he had felt was of the deacon’s big dog, 
who always surlily watched him as he came up the 
tan-bark walk, and made a rush at him if he 
showed the least sign of wavering. But upon the 
night of the party his courage vanished, and he 
thought he would rather face all the dogs in town 
than knock at the front door. 

The parlor was lighted up, and as John stood on 
the broad flagging before the front door, by the 
lilac-bush, he could hear the sound of voices—girls’ 
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voices—which set his heart in a flutter. He could 
face the whole district school of girls without flinch¬ 
ing—he did n’t mind ’em in the meeting-house in 
their Sunday best; but he began to be conscious 
that now he was passing to a new sphere, where 
the girls are supreme and superior, and he began 
to feel for the first time that he was an awkward boy. 
The girl takes to society as naturally as a duckling 
does to the placid pond, but with a semblance of 
sly timidity; the boy plunges in with a great 
splash, and hides his shy awkwardness in noise and 
commotion. 

When John entered, the company had nearly all 
come. He knew them every one, and yet there 
was something about them strange and unfamiliar. 
They were all a little afraid of each other, as people 
are apt to be when they are well dressed and met 
together for social purposes in the country. To be 
at a real party was a novel thing for most of them, 
and put a constraint upon them which they could 
not at once overcome. Perhaps it was because 
they were in the awful parlor, that carpeted room 
of hair-cloth furniture, which was so seldom opened. 
Upon the wall hung two certificates, framed in 
black—one certifying that, by the payment of fifty 
dollars. Deacon Mayhew was a life member of the 
American Tract Society, and the other that, by a 
like outlay of bread cast upon the waters, his wife 
was a life member of the A. B. C. F. M.—a por¬ 
tion of the alphabet which has an awful significance 
to all New England childhood. These certificates 
are a sort of receipt in full for charity, and are a 
constant and consoling reminder to the farmer that 
he has discharged his religious duties. 

There was a fire on the broad hearth, and that, 
with the tallow candles on the mantel-piece, made 
quite an illumination in the room, and enabled the 
boys, who were mostly on one side of the room, to 
see the girls, who were on the other, quite plainly. 
How sweet and demure the girls looked, to be sure ! 
Every boy was thinking if his hair was slick, and 
feeling the full embarrassment of his entrance into 
fashionable life. It was queer that these children, 
who were so free everywhere else, should be so con¬ 
strained now, and not know what to do with them¬ 
selves. The shooting of a spark out upon the 
carpet was a great relief, and was accompanied 
by a deal of scrambling to throw it back into 
the fire, and caused much giggling. It was only 
gradually that the formality was at all broken, 
and the young people got together and found their 
tongues. 

John at length found himself with Cynthia Rudd, 
to his great delight and considerable embarrass¬ 
ment, for Cynthia, who was older than John, never 
looked so pretty. To his surprise he had nothing 
to say to her. They had always found plenty to 


talk about before, but now nothing that he could 
think of seemed worth saying at a party. 

“ It is a pleasant evening,” said John. 

“ It is quite so,” replied Cynthia. 

“ Did you come in a cutter.^” asked John, anx¬ 
iously. 

“ No; I walked on the crust, and it was perfectly 
lovely walking,” said Cynthia, in a burst of confi¬ 
dence. 

“ Was it slippery ?” continued John. 

“Not very.” 

John hoped it would be slippery—^very—when 
he walked home with Cynthia, as he determined 
to do, but he did not dare to say so, and the con¬ 
versation ran aground again. John thought about 
his dog and his sled and his yoke of steers, but he 
did n’t see any way to bring them into conversation. 
Had she read the “Swiss Family Robinson?” 
Only a little ways. John said it was splendid, and 
he would lend it to her, for which she thanked him, 
and said, with such a sweet expression, she should 
be so glad to have it from him. That was encour¬ 
aging. 

And then John asked Cynthia if she had seen 
Sally Hawkes since the husking at their house, 
when Sally found so many red ears; and didn’t 
she think she was a real pretty girl. 

“Yes, she was right pretty;” and Cynthia 
guessed that Sally knew it pretty well. But did 
John like the color of her eyes? 

No; John did n’t like the color of her eyes 
exactly. 

“ Her mouth would be well enough if she did n’t 
laugh so much and show her teeth.” 

John said her mouth was her worst feature. 

“Oh no,” said Cynthia, warmly; “her mouth 
is better than her nose.” 

John did n’t know but it was better than her 
nose, and he should like her looks better if her 
hair was n’t so dreadful black. 

But Cynthia, who could afford to be generous 
now, said she liked black hair, and she wished 
hers was dark. Whereupon John protested that 
he liked light hair—auburn hair—of all thinp. 
And Cynthia said that Sally was a dear, good girl, 
and she did n’t believe one word of the story that 
she only really found one red ear at the husking 
that night, and hid that, and kept pulling it out as 
if it were a new one. 

And so the conversation, once started, went on 
as briskly as could be about the paring-bee and the 
spelling-school, and the new singing-master who 
was coming, and how Jack Thompson had gone to 
Northampton to be a clerk in a store, and how 
Elvira Reddington, in the geography class at 
school, was asked what was the capital of 
chusetts, and had answered ** Northampton,” an 
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all the school laughed. John enjoyed the conver¬ 
sation amazingly, and he half wished that he and 
Cynthia were the whole of the party. 

But the party meantime had got into operation, 
and the formality was broken up when the boys 
and girls had ventured out of the parlor into the 
more comfortable living-room, with its easy-chairs 
and every-day things, and even gone so far as to 
penetrate to the kitchen in their frolic. As soon as 
they forgot they were a party they began to enjoy 
themselves. 

But the real pleasure only began with the games. 
The party was nothing without the games, and 
indeed it was made for the games. Very likely it 
was one of the timid girls who proposed to play 
something, and when once the ice was broken, the 
whole company went into the business enthusi¬ 
astically. 

But John was destined to have a damper put upon 
his enjoyment. They were playing a most fasci- 
nating game, in which they all stand in a circle and 
sing a philandering song, except one who is in the 
center of the ring, and holds a cushion. At a cer¬ 
tain word in the song, the one in the center throws 
the cushion at the feet of some one in the ring, 
indicating thereby the choice of a mate, and then 
the two sweetly kneel upon the cushion, like two 
meek St. Johns, and so forth. Then the chosen 
one takes the cushion and the delightful play goes 
on. It is very easy, as it will be seen, to learn how 
to play it. Cynthia was holding the cushion, and 
at the fatal word she threw it down, not before 
John, but in front of Ephraim Leggett. And they 
two kneeled, and so forth. John was astounded. 
He had never conceived of such perfidy in the 
female heart He felt like wiping Ephraim off the 
fece of the earth, only Ephraim was older and 
bigger than he. When it came his turn at length, 
thanks to a plain little girl for whose admiration 
he did n't care a straw, he threw the cushion down 
before Melinda Mayhew with all the devotion he 
could muster, and a dagger look at Cynthia. And 
Cynthia’s perfidious smile only enraged him the 
more. John felt wronged, and worked himself np 
to pass a wretched evening. 


When supper came he never went near Cynthia, 
but busied himself in carrying different kinds of pie 
and cake, and red apples and cider, to the girls he 
liked the least. He shunned Cynthia, and when 
he was accidentally near her, and she asked him if 
he would get her a glass of cider, he rudely told 
her—^like a goose as he was—that she had better 
ask Ephraim. That seemed to him very smart; 
but he got more and more miserable, and began to 
feel that he was making himself ridiculous. 

Girls have a great deal more good sense in such 
matters than boys. Cynthia went to John, at 
length, and asked him simply what the matter 
was. John blushed, and said that nothing was the 
matter. Cynthia said that it would n’t do for two 
people always to be together at a party; and so 
they made up, and John obtained permission to 
“see” Cynthia home. 

It was after half-past nine when the great festiv¬ 
ities at the deacon’s broke up, and John walked 
home with Cynthia over the shining crust and 
under the stars. It was mostly a silent walk, for 
this was also an occasion when it is difficult to find 
anything fit to say. And John was thinking all 
the way how he should bid Cynthia good-night; 
whether it would do and whether it would n’t do, 
this not being a game, and no forfeits attaching to 
it When they reached the gate, there was an 
awkward little pause. John said the stars were 
uncommonly bright Cynthia did not deny it, but 
waited a minute, and then turned abruptly away, 
with “ Good-night, John ! ” 

“ Good-night, Cynthia ! ” 

And the party was over, and Cynthia was gone, 
and John went home in a kind of dissatisfaction 
with himself. 

It was long before he could go to sleep for think¬ 
ing of the new world opened to him, and imagining 
how he would act under a hundred different cir¬ 
cumstances, and what he would say, and what 
Cynthia would say; but a dream at length came, 
and led him away to a great city and a brilliant 
house; and while he was there, he heard a loud 
rapping on the under floor, and saw that it was 
daylight. 
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THE STARS IN AUGUST. 

By Richard A. Proctor. 



The Great Bear is now approaching the north 
again, low down. The two forward stars of the 
Dipper, a and / 3 , can be seen in 
our northern map for the hours 
named, low down on the left; 
but I remind the learner that so 
far as the Dipper is concerned, 
the picture illustrating my arti¬ 
cle called “A Clock in the Sky,” 
in the December number (the 
second number of this volume) 
is the one to be studied. The 
Little Bear is now descending on 
the left or west side of the Pole, 
and according to our modern 
pictures is on his back, y and v 
representing his feet; whereas 
the Great Bear’s feet are under 
him at /c, t, and at //, Next 
month I shall have some remarks 
to make about the Great Bear, 
the shape of which constella¬ 
tion has, I think, been greatly 
changed by the map-makers 
since the shepherds, who were 
the first observers of the heavens, 
placed their enemy, the Bear, 
among the stars. 

In the southern heavens we 
find two ecliptical constellations 
dividing the honors of the night, 

Sagittarius (the Archer) and 
Capricornus (the Sea-Goat). 

Sagittarius needs no special 
mention this month after what 
I said of him last month. I must 
remind you, however, that Jupi¬ 
ter has not yet left the constella¬ 
tion. His position for every 
night of August will be readily 
inferred from the map of his path, 
with dates, in the last number. 

Capricornus was formerly the 
constellation entered by the sun 
on the shortest day of the year, 
when he is farthest south of 
the equator, and about to begin 
his return toward it. You will see that at pres¬ 
ent the constellation includes the ascending sign, 
marked jxr for Aquarius (the Water-Bearer). (The 
symbol is placed on the right or west of the 
division of the ecliptic to which it belongs.) A 


strange superstition was entertained by the old 
astrologers that, whenever all the planets come 


together in Capricornus there is a deluge. Some 
said, indeed, that the Flood had been occasioned 
by such a conjunction; and that when ® 
planets come together in Cancer the world wil e 
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superstition was somewhat on this wise; They saw 
that when the sun, one of the planets of the astro¬ 
logical system, was in Cancer his rays were warm¬ 
est; when he was in Capricorn, his rays were 
feeblest, and the air usually damp and cold. If 
such effects followed when one planet was in these 
constellations, much more might heat be expected 
when several of the planets were 
together in Cancer, and floods 
of rain when several were to¬ 
gether in Capricorn. But when 
all were together in either con¬ 
stellation, then the greatest heat 
or the worst floods possible 
might be expected. The tra¬ 
dition is a very ancient one 
indeed. Admiral Smyth attrib¬ 
utes its invention to the astrolo¬ 
gers of the middle ages; but in 
reality it was due to the Chal¬ 
dean astronomers, and is found 
in company with a statement 
that they had observed the heav¬ 
ens for 470,000 years, during 
which time they had calculated 
the nativity of all the children 
which had been born. It is not 
absolutely necessary, however, 
that you should believe this. 

For my own part, I think it quite 
possible that they omitted some 
of the children bom during that 
long period. 

Capricomus is usually repre¬ 
sented as a Ash-tailed goat, the 
head and horns where the two 
stars o and /3 are marked, the 
feet (fore-feet) at V*, the tail 
flourishing off toward y and 6 . 

Higher up in the heavens we 
see the Ane constellation Aquila, 
or the Eagle, usually represented 
in modem maps as shown in 
Fig. I on next page. Formerly 
a Agure of the Bithynian youth, 

Antinous, was included in this 
constellation; but he is now 
generally omitted. Parts of the 
Milky Way, near and in this 
constellation, are very bright, 
and even with a small telescope 
seem to be crowded with stars. 

Close to Aquila is the pretty little constellation 
the Dolphin, called Delphinus, or perhaps better,— 
as in my atlas,—Delphin, which is as good Latin, 
and shorter. This little group really shows some 
degree of resemblance to the animal whose name has 


been given to it, though our modern maps do not 
picture a real dolphin, but a creature, as Admiral 
Smyth well remarks, resembling rather “a huge 
periwinkle pulled out of its shell; and certainly not 
‘ very like a whale.’ ” He quotes a curious blunder 
of certain Orientalists, who, Anding the old Hindu 
name of the group to signify a sea-hog, considered 
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it was not meant to be a Ash at all; but the Hindu 
“ sea-hog” was the porpoise. Indeed, the French 
name, from which our word porpoise is derived, 
shows that the resemblance has struck others be¬ 
sides the Hindus—that name being porc-poisson, or 
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hog-fish. Smyth himself has made an amusing 
mistake about the two stars Alpha and Beta of the 
Dolphin, which bear the pleasing names Svalo- 
cin and Rotanev. Of the first epithet, which he 
calls “cacophonous and barbaric,” he remarks that 



FIG. I. AQUILA, OR THE EAGLE. 


“no poring into the black-letter versions of the 
Almagest, El Battani, Ibn Yunis, and other au¬ 
thorities, enables one to form any rational conject¬ 
ure as to the misreading, miswriting, or misappli¬ 
cation, in which so strange a metamorphosis could 
have originated.” Of Rotanev he simply says that 
this barbarous term “ putteth derivation and ety¬ 
mology at defiance.” If he could but have found 
Arabic meanings for these words, as delightful a 
story might have resulted as that about Mr. Pick¬ 
wick’s great prize, the stone bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion, 

Bl LST 
U M PS H I 

8MARK 

or the true story of “ Keip on this Syde,” men¬ 
tioned in the “Antiquary” in connection with the 
stone inscribed A. K. L. L. for Aiken Drum’s Lang 
Ladle. The real explanation of the names Svalocin 
and Rotanev is very simple. The names first appear 
in the Palermo Catalogue. The name of the chief 
assistant there was Nicolo Cacciatore, or Nicholas 
the Hunter, the Latin for which is Nicolaus Vena¬ 
tor. Reverse these names and you get Svalocin 
and Rotanev. Mr. Webb (whose “ Celestial Ob¬ 
jects for Common Telescopes” every student should 
possess) seems to have been the first to explain 
Signor Cacciatore’s little puzzle. He truly says 
that if the above account is not the right key, it is 
certainly a marvel that it should open the lock so 
readily. 

Above Aquila we see Sagitta (the Arrow), the 
smallest of the ancient constellations. The present 
appearance of the stars forming this small group 
does not very startlingly impress the idea of an 
arrow upon one. Possibly the stars have somewhat 
changed in brightness and in relative position since 
the group was named. In fact, we know that all 


the stars are rushing with enormous velocity 
through space, and though they seem to change 
xQxy slowly indeed in their position in the heavens, 
so that most of the constellations have changed 
very little even during the 4,000 years which have 
passed since they were mapped, yet a small group 
like Sagitta would show the effects of such changes 
readily enough after a few thousand years. It is at 
least two thousand, and probably four thousand, 
years old. 

The neighboring constellation, Vulpecula et An- 
ser, or the Fox and Goose, on the other hand, is 
not an old one, but was formed by Hevelius (small 
thanks to him). “ I wished,” he says, “to place 
a fox with a goose in the space of sky well fitted to 
it; because such an animal is very cunning, vora¬ 
cious and fierce.” (This is a reason, indeed.) 
“Aquila and Vultur” (Lyra, the Lyre, was some¬ 
times called Vultur Cadens, the Swooping Vulture) 
“are of the same nature, rapacious and greedy.” 
He might have reasoned equally well that Anser, 
the Goose, was fitly placed near Cygnus (the Swan), 
and that the Arrow (Sagitta), which had passed over 
the Eagle’s head, might be regarded as fairly 
aimed for the Fox. The real fact is, I suppose, 
that Hevelius was determined to fit in a constella¬ 
tion of his own in this space between Sagitta and 
Cygnus, and was prepared to be content with 
any argument, bad, good, or indifferent, in favor 
of his plan. 

For shortness, the constellation may be conven¬ 
iently called Vulpecula, or, as in my large atlas, 
Vulpes —that is, the Fox, instead of the Little Fox. 

In Vulpecula there is a remarkable object called 
the Dumb-bell nebula, or star-cloud. It cannot be 
seen without a telescope, and a powerful telescope 
is required to show the object as pictured in Fig. 2. 
It was formerly thought to consist entirely of small 
stars, so remote that they could 
not be separately discerned; 
but it has lately been discov¬ 
ered that the greater part of 
this nebula’s light comes from 
glowing gas. The vastness of 
the space occupied by this 
cloud of luminous gas will be 
understood—though no mind 
can possibly conceive it—when I mention that at 
the distance of the nearest of the fixed stars the 
whole of our solar system would appear but as 
a mere point, even in a powerful telescope. The 
Dumb-bell nebula covers quite a large space as 
seen in such an instrument. It is also, probably, 
much farther away than the nearest fixed stars. 
It must, therefore, occupy a region of space ex¬ 
ceeding many times that through which 
of our solar system pursue their paths. 



FIG. a. THF. DUMB-BELL 
NEBULA. 


Yet the 
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span of our earth’s path around the sun is fully 
one hundred and eighty-four millions of miles, 
while Neptune—the remotest planet of the solar 
system—travels thirty times farther from the sun, 
having thus an orbit spanning more than five 
thousand millions of miles. A globe just fitting 
the path of Neptune would contain many quad¬ 
rillions of cubic miles,—and probably the Dumb¬ 
bell nebula exceeds such a globe in volume (or, 
to speak more exactly, occupies a space exceed¬ 
ing such a globe in volume) many millions of 
times. 

Very strange is the thought that astronomers 
should have been able to find out what this mighty 
mass of glowing gas consists of. Placed yonder 
amid the glories of the Milky Way, lost to human 
vision through its vast remoteness, only brought 
within our view at all by means of powerful tele¬ 
scopes, and only revealing its true shape when seen 
with the most powerful telescopes men have yet con¬ 
structed, what at first sight can seem more amaz¬ 
ing thap that men should be able to tell what kind 
of substance it is which gives out the misty luster 
of that cloudlet in space ? The very light which 
comes to us from the Dumb-bell nebula has prob¬ 
ably taken hundreds of years in crossing the tre¬ 
mendous space separating us from that object. 
Yet that light has conveyed its message truly. 


Examined with that instrument, the spectroscope, 
—^whose office I lately described in a paper on the 
planet Venus,—the light of the Dumb-bell nebula 
presents, not the rainbow-tinted streak which comes 
from glowing solid and liquid bodies, but three 
bright lights only. At least three lines are seen 
if the nebula is examined through a fine slit; if 
the field of view is opened, there are seen three 
faint images of the cloudlet. The correct way of 
describing w'hat the spectroscope tells us about this 
object is to say that, instead of its light presenting 
all the colors of the rainbow, it is found, when sifted 
by the spectroscope, to contain three colors only, 
all of them greenish, but slightly different in tint. 
One of the colors is precisely such a tint of green as 
comes (with four other colors) from glowing hydro¬ 
gen gas, and shows us that there are enonnous 
masses of hydrogen in that remote cloud ; another 
tint shows, in like manner, that there are immense 
masses of nitrogen; but the third tint has not yet 
been found to correspond with a tint emitted by 
any known substance. The skein of light from 
that double fluff-ball has thus been unraveled by 
the spectroscope, after journeying millions of mil¬ 
lions of miles, and has been sorted into three tints, 
two of which have been matched against the known 
tints of earthly gases, but the third remains as yet 
unmatched. 
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AROUND THE WORLD ON A TELEGRAPH- 





WIRE. 

By E. L. Bynner. 

IMMY and Johnny and Susy Highflier, 

As fine a young trio as heart could desire, 

They flew ’round the world on a telegraph-wire: 

O Billibald—^bunkum—bamboo ! 

For they went out to play 
On a sunshiny day, 

When jumpty-jump Jimmy, what does he do 
But skip up a pole like a young kangaroo. 

Up a pole, a tall pole, clambered Jimmy Highflier, 
Till he got to the top and could clamber no higher. 
And found running through it a long slender wire: 
Cliticlack—clutterbuck—cray ! 

Then he cried out, ‘‘How queer! 

Oh, just look a-here ! ” 

When, tugging and kicking and scrambling away. 

Up went Johnny and Susy to see “what’s to pay.’* 

Whereupon—guddy zooks !—lo I each infant Highflier 
Was seized and possessed with the reckless desire 
To leave the stout pole and get out on the wire: 
Daffy—down—dilly—heigh—oh I 

And at once, when they did it. 

Without quip or quiddit. 

Whizz! br-r-r! like an arrow shot off from a bow. 
Away like a flash these three infants did go. 



Hilly-ho, hilly-ho I past wind, steam, and fire, 

*Round the world, ’round the world on a telegraph-wire. 
Outstripping swift Thought or fleet-winged Desire: 

Hi—diddle—diddle-r-dum—dee I 
Over country and town. 

Now up and now down; 

Up high in the air and down under the sea, 

Huzzah I hilly-ho I what a ride this will be ! 
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Far down in the south, on their course wild and free, 
They see the broad Amazon roll to the sea. 

Where sport the iguana and gay manatee: 

Whack—fol—de—ruddy—heigh—oh ! 

In that sunny clime 
Where the orange and lime 
And banana and olive and cocoa-nut grow, 

And purple-tailed paroquets sit in a row. 



Down into the sea with a dive and a dip; 

How the walrusses, whales, and the porpoises skip. 

And the mermaids stick out their green tails for a grip I 
Tit—ti—late—tammani—tin ! 

Susy loses her bonnet; 

A shark seizes on it. 

And adjusting it deftly by aid of his fin, 

Swims away with it snugly tied under his chin. 



Away, o’er the lands of Celt, Saxon, and Scot, 

Through the realms of the Gaul and the Teuton, they shot • 
Past Magyar and Sclave, till they came to the Ot- 
-Toman Empire—Co—co—coric—o! 

Where the Sultan and Czar 
Were having a spar; 

While the crowned heads of Europe looked on at the show, 
Elach crying, ** Look out now!—don’t tread on my toe! 


Then eastward o’er Asia they sped like the light; 
Off went Johnny’s cap in their hurricane flight. 
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While Susy, enraptured, cried out in delight, 
Oh—bitti—bat—buttercup—^ban ! ” 

Next they came to the “Japs,” 
Those queer-looking chaps. 

Who turned out to look at them, every man. 
Each shaking his pigtail and fluttering his fan. 



How they flew through the Tropics and regions of snovre! 
Saw all sorts of folks, dressed in all sorts of clothes. 

And some without any at all, I suppose ! 

Oh—Pillicot—pimpernel—plock ! 

Till at last, safe and whole. 

They came back to the pole,— 

Which, alas! sliding down, Susy tore her new frock,— 
Having only been gone just an hour by the clock. 


THE “SWOOPING EAGLE’S” FIRST EXPLOIT. 


By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 


The “ Swooping Eagle,” you must know, was 
a boat—a row-boat. She was the property of 
De Witt Clinton Yotman, familiarly known as 
Clint Yotman. This gentleman was thirteen years 
and three months old. 

The “Eagle” was a handsome little vessel, 
white as a swan, and trimmed with lines of navy- 
blue—strong and light, buoyant and graceful; 


“the prettiest bird that swims,” Clint declared. 
And certainly none of his boy-mates could name 
another boat on the river and call it handsomer, or 
a better swimmer. 

Though it carried the United States flag, and 
looked spry and gallant enough for heroic action, 
the “ Eagle’s” career up to the time of its 
exploit,” had not been at all dramatic. There had 
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been a good deal of paddling about, near the bank; 
and two trips across the river to “ the other shore,” 
which, until we cross over there, always looks so 
much more pleasant and more beautiful than ** our 
side.” There had been some fishing expeditions 
when a great deal of noise was made, and very few 
fish were caught; and besides, a trip to the Upper 
Island ” had been effected, where the yellow lotus, 
or sacred bean, rises from the shallow bay in dense 
ranks, so gorgeous as to seem like a transplanted 
bit from the tropics. But the life of the “ Swoop¬ 
ing Eagle”—there was no doubt about it—had 
been very quiet. It had never taken part in a 
regatta; it had never engaged another vessel in 
combat; it had never run down a pirate; it had 
never encountered a whale or an iceberg; had 
never met the sea-serpent; had never rescued a 
being from a watery grave. Indeed, it had never 
been upset, or even threatened with an upsetting, 
for it knew nothing of cyclones,—nothing about 
riding waves mountain high. Altogether, it was a 
very inexperienced, ignorant little thing. But it 
sighed, in the person of its owner, for a sensation— 
for a career. Yet the quiet city of Keokuk, on the 
Mississippi River, was scarcely the place for thrilling 
adventure, though it is situated at the foot of the 
Rapids. 

“ Boys don’t have half a chance these days,” 
Clinton said one day to his crony. Will Atkinson. 
“ There are n’t any bears and lions to hunt, and 
there are n’t any Indians around to fight, and 
gypsies don’t ever run away with a feller’s little 
sister.” 

“ That’s so,” assented Will. We don’t have 
a good show. There is n’t even any chance of get¬ 
ting lost in the woods or on the prairie. And a 
body can’t run away, on account of telegraphs, 
railroads, and police.” 

“ I wish that skiff down there would upset,” said 
Clint, resting on his oars, and allowing his boat to 
drift along slowly with the current. “ I don’t want 
anybody to get drowned, you know,” he quickly 
explained, “but 1 ’d just like to go for somebody 
with the ‘ Swooping Eagle,’ and haul him in all 
but dead.” 

“ And have your name in the papers,” Will 
amended. 

That very same evening Mrs. Bartlett sat on her 
side porch, which overlooked the river. She was 
trj'ing to rock her little boy of seven months to 
sleep, and her little boy of seven months was try¬ 
ing to keep awake. And it was very well that he 
would not go to sleep, otherwise Mrs. Bartlett 
might have been in gossiping with some neighbor, 
and might not have known about the—well, we ’ll 
call it, for want of a shorter name, the antecedent- 
of-the-“ Swooping-Eagle’s ’’-first-exploit,—and she 


would n’t have, have,—^well, would n’t have done 
as she did, and Clint Yotman and Will Atkinson 
would n’t have done as they did, and the “ Swoop¬ 
ing Eagle ” would n’t have had the “ exploit,” and 
we could n’t have had this story. 

Well, the baby wouldn’t go to sleep, so Mrs. 
Bartlett kept sitting out there on the porch, rock¬ 
ing, rocking, back and forth, back and forth. She 
was singing—“ Hush, my dear, lie still and slum¬ 
ber ; ” and baby, too, was trying to sing, but it only 
cooed and grunted, and said, 0-u! and g-0-01— 
g-0-0! 

“Baby!” Mrs. Bartlett cried, taking him with 
a jerk from her shoulder, where he had been lying, 
and setting him on her knee, “ if you don’t go to 
sleep I ’ll shake you to pieces,” and then she fell to 
kissing him as though his conduct had been the 
prettiest and most exemplary possible to a baby. 

Then she was suddenly motionless—listening. 
Did she hear aright? She lifted her head and 
turned it facing the river. Was it the word, h-e-l-p! 
that was borne on that wailing, piteous, human 
tone? Above the solemn beating of the great river 
against the rip-raps it came, down the rapids—a 
man’s voice, calling over and over, “ H-e-l-p! I’m 
drowning ! H-e-l-p ! h-e-l-p ! I’m drowning I 
H-e-l-p! ” 

It thrilled the woman’s soul. She wished she 
was a man that she might fly to the rescue. She 
wished she could leave baby, and run out and rouse 
somebody—everybody. But there was no one in the 
house with whom she could leave him. How quiet 
the streets were I Why did n’t somebody come by 
whom she could call to and send to that drowning 
man ? But baby or no baby, she could n’t sit there 
with that agonized cry “ H-e-l-p! ” piercing her 
heart. Gathering baby in her arms, she went with 
a swift, eager step into the street, and there she 
set up a remarkable screaming, that is remem¬ 
bered in the city to this. day. 

“ Help ! There is a man in the river drowning! 
H-e-l-p I h-e-l-p ! A man in the river drowning I 
H-e-l-p I h-e-l-p!” 

Up and down the street the distance of her block 
she ran, crying out these words, and at every cry 
baby said, “ O-u ! g-0-0—g-o-o ! ” as though a 
very good joke was in the breeze. 

For some moments Mrs. Bartlett did not see a 
living being on the street, but after a time doors 
began to open, and window-blinds, and somebody 
would come down the street, and somebody else 
around the corner. Then she would scream all the 
louder, “ Run to the river ! run to the river I A 
man’s drowning I There’s a man in the river 
drowning! ” 

And people would ask questions, and listen, and . 
run off down the slope to the river. Yet up and 
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down the street she continued to run, baby cooing 
to be out under the sky, she screaming her story 
to every one who came in sight, urging all—men, 
women and children—to run, run to the river. 

Then came De Witt Clinton Yotman stamping 
down the street, whistling “ Shoo Fly.” When 
he saw Mrs. Bartlett running about and screaming, 
he stopped whistling, thinking he had encountered 
a crazy woman. But when she cried out to him, 
“Run to the river! there’s a man drowning!” 
Clint’s heart leaped to his mouth. Here was a 
chance for the “ Swooping Eagle.” 

Away he ran, at his tip-top speed, for Will Atkin¬ 
son. That’s what he generally did when there 
was an enterprise under weigh. 

“ We ’ll taJce the ‘ Swooping Eagle ’ and go for 
him,” Clint said. 

“ All right,” Will answered, and off they went by 
a short cut down the bluff to the river, where the 
“ Swooping Eagle ” lay anchored. 

“ You get in first,” said Clint, breathing hard 
and fast as he untied the skiff with eager, trembling 
fingers. 

Shoving her off into the water, he leaped on 
board after Will in an excited way that almost 
upset the boat. 

A great crowd had assembled and were hurrying 
up stream, while boat after boat was putting out 
from shore. 

“Hear him! he’s in the rapids! ” Clint cried, in 
great eagerness. “ There he is, holding on to the 
skiff. The skiff upset in the rapids when he was 
trying to cross.” 

“ Has n’t he got awful lungs, though ! How he 
does holler!” said the more philosophical Will. 

“ It’s awful! ” Clint went on, still greatly excited, 
and looking as though he was about to leap into 
the water and swim to the drowning man’s help. 

“Hold on to the skiff! I’m a-comin’! ” he 
shouted, standing, his face turned up stream, 
toward the rapids. “ Hold on ! Help’s nigh ! 
Hold on a little longer ! 1 ’m a-comin’! I ’ll save 

you ! ” He felt inspired. 

Then Will thought he ought to help Clint shout 
So he stood up and yelled, “ Hold on to the skiff 
just a Aiinute! We ’re cornin’! We ’ll soon be 
along ! Don’t give up 1 We ’re cornin’! ” 

Then Clint shouted some more, and took off his 
hat and waved it Then Will took off his hat and 
waved it. Then the pocket-handkerchiefs came out, 
and they were waved, while the boys kept up their 
encouraging cries of “ Hold on I We ’re cornin’.” 

One boat passed them, pulling as for life toward 
the rapids and the up-turned skiff, to which the 
man was clinging, with only his head above water. 
A second boat glided by the “ Swooping Eagle,” 
and a third. 


A wild fear shot through Clint’s heart—a fear 
that, after all, he might be cheated of the honor of 
saving an imperiled life. He resolved to strain 
every nerve to overtake and pass those three boats, 
and to keep ahead of those that were nearing him 
from behind. Then, all on a sudden, he felt like a 
fool, and looked like one,—like the blankest of 
blank idiots. 

“ Will, we have n’t any oars,” he stammered. 

Will looked around the boat in a bewildered way, 
then up into Clint’s face. 

“Well, if that does n’t beat the Jews and the 
Gentiles! Are n’t we a couple of genuses / ” he 
said. 

It was true. They had forgotten their oars in 
their excitement, and instead of “ coming,” as they 
had declared to everybody within hearing, they 
were going, going, down the river to—nobody knew 
where. Not only would they have to forego the 
iclat of rescuing that drowning man, but they must 
submit to being themselves rescued from their 
ridiculous situation. They must cry for help. 
They looked about them. The “ Eagle ” was 
below the boats that had put out, and the hurrying 
crowd had left it behind. The boys marked with 
alarm the isolation of their oarless boat on the 
river. 

“ And it’s almost dark,” Clint said. “ Nobody 
can see us.” 

“And there is n’t any moon these nights,” Will 
added. “ Let’s wave our hats arid handkerchiefs 
till it’s plum dark, and shout and yell.” 

This they did till their arms and lungs were sore. 
Will shouted, “ Help 1 help ! ” as lustily as the man 
with the “awful lungs” had ever dared to. But 
no help came. Old Mr. Perseverance Smith, an 
ex-ferryman, heard their cries, came out, watched 
them for a moment drifting in the dusk down 
stream, and then went back to his little house on 
the bank. 

“Just some youngsters mockin’ that poor feller 
that was like to git drownded,” he said. 

(This ferryman, by the way, was called Persever¬ 
ance, because he was the last river-man of the sec¬ 
tion to stop the fight against the ice-king at the 
on-coming of winter, and the first to re-open the 
conflict in the spring. One autumn his boat got 
stuck in the ice in mid-river and had to stay out 
there till the spring thaw. 

On and on the boys drifted till the lights of 
Keokuk were lost to their straining eyes, till they 
had passed the mouth of the Des Moines, and 
passed Buena Vista, and had begun to reckon con¬ 
cerning the hour of the night they would reach 
Alexandria and Warsaw. They had stopped shout¬ 
ing and signaling in sheer hopelessness, and Clint 
proposed that they should take turns in watching. 
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“You turn in and take the first snooze,” he said. 

“ I could n’t sleep in this wet dug-out of yours,” 
was Will’s reply. 

“ You need n’t lie down in the water. Make that 
seat your downy couch,” said Clint, trying, poor 
fellow, to be funny, for he thought that Will was 
feeling depressed, and was sure that he himself was. 

“I’m not a snake to coil up on that plank.” 
Will spoke with some warmth and some contempt 
in his tone. “ Besides, I might get pitched over¬ 
board, for this sea is n’t of the steadiest, and the 
wind is blowing harder every minute. Besides all 


“I’m more afraid they wont come in gun-shot 
of us. We’ve got to yell and shout with all our 
might. And you’ve got to do your share. Will. 
You must stand up to the shouting like a man.” 

“ You bet,” said Will. 

Then they sat silent—almost breathless—watch¬ 
ing the approaching lights and listening to the 
sounds of labor as the boat came pushing her 
broad, brave breast against the strong current. 

Before any cries from the helpless skiff could 
possibly have reached the steamer, the boys entered 
upon their shouting. On came the great vessel in 



the rest, I’m too ticklish to sleep. There aint any- 
thing jolly about this ride. Why in the name of 
sense did n’t you put the oars in ? ” 

Why did n’t you put them in,” Clint retorted. 
“ ’T was n’t any of my funeral—you were bossing 
the rescue job. A pretty rescuer you are ! A nice 
little man to have a boat I Your pa had better buy 
you a steam propeller and a railroad ! ” 

“ See here, Will,” said Clint, firing up. “ I 
aint going to stand—what's that ? It’s a boat! ” 
Both boys rose swiftly to their feet and listened. 
Floating up to them was the chuff! chuff! chuff! 
of a panting steamer, and then a shriek from the 
engine. 

“ See! there are the lights. Oh! I do wish I 
had pa’s lantern,” said Will. “ They wont see us. 
What if they should run over us ! ” 


their very path, as it were. She seemed to be 
making straight for the little shell. The boys were 
greatly excited-; the strain was intense, as the 
strong boat moved toward them like an on-coming 
pitiless fate. One of the lads thought of his home 
and mother, but kept on shouting, “ Help! help!” 

Will could n’t shout for the moment, because 
there was a great lump in his throat. Then they 
both forgot everything else in the sound that came 
over the waters to them from the steamer—a shout, 
then another and another. Their cries had been 
heard. Men appeared on deck, with lights behind 
them, looking out over the waters. The boys 
called again, and were answered. Then the 
steamer veered to the right, and began letting off 
steam; the “ Swooping Eagle” had been descried 
—that was certain. The boys cheered and waved 
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their hats—the steamer cheered and swung the 
lanterns. Then a yawl darted from under the 
steamer, as it seemed, like a duckling from the 
mother wing. The boys called, “Here! here!” 
a great many times, to indicate their whereabouts. 

After a little while, the relief-boat came along¬ 
side the “ Swooping Eagle,” and the boys eagerly 
climbed aboard; then, after another while, the 
yawl lay alongside the steamer, and the boys 
climbed aboard her, with crew and passengers 
crowding and asking questions. This caused the 
boys to feel important. Then a free lunch was 
spread for the two lions, and they ate something. 
Did you ever see two supperless boys eat at about 
eleven o’clock P. M. ? 

It was after one A. M. when Clint sat down in 
his mother’s lap, and kissed her with a new happi¬ 
ness; and then went out to look for his father, 
who was out looking for him. Just around the 
comer he met Will Atkinson, who was on his way 
to police head-quarters to report himself found. 
Clint wandered about from one place to another for 
a long hour before he encountered his father, so 
that it was nearly three when he laid his head on 
his pillow. He had slept scarcely two hours when 
he heard the newspaper carrier crying “ The Gate 


City,”—the morning daily,—and then he heard the 
thud of the paper against the front door as it was 
thrown on the porch. He stole out and secured it, 
and then made himself comfortable in bed to look 
over the local items. He wanted to know about 
that man—the man whom the “ Swooping Eagle” 
had meant to rescue. Half way down the local 
column Clint found the item he was looking for. 

A man had attempted to cross in a skiff from 
the Illinois side of the Mississippi. Midway in the 
rapids the skiff had been upturned. But the 
man keeping his hold, had clung to the boat for 
thirteen minutes with only his head above water, 
as the swift current bore him on and on to the 
neighborhood of the ferry. Clint read with a sigh 
that it was one of the ferry company’s boats that 
effected the rescue, drawing the man aboard just as 
his strength had failed him and he had relaxed his 
hold on the skiff. Clint read it with a sigh, because 
he had seen that very boat, which now wore the 
ribbon, when it put out; it was a long way be¬ 
hind his—the poor, shamed “ Swooping Eagle.” 
“She’d have beat it,” thought Clint. “ 1 know 
she would, and my name and Will’s would have 
been right here before my eyes now, if I only 
had n’t forgotten my oars.” 


HOW BIRDS IMPROVE IN NEST-BUILDING. 


By Prof. W. K. Brooks. 


You often will meet with the statement in books 
about birds and birds’-nests, that each species goes 
on, year after year and generation after generation, 
building its nest in precisely the way which has 
always been followed by its ancestors. It is said 
that birds build their nests entirely by instinct, and 
that no improvement ever takes place, but that 
each bird selects a place for its nest, and gathers 
the materials, and goes through the process of 
building in exactly the way which has been fol¬ 
lowed for thousands of generations. It is also 
stated that young birds know how to do all this 
without any instruction, and make their first nest 
as skillfully as those old birds which have had ex¬ 
perience, and have raised several broods of young. 
These statements are made so often by writers upon 
natural history, that it would seem as if there must 
be a good reason for them, and yet not one of them 
is true. Birds do not always go on building their 


nests in similar places to those in which their 
ancestors built, but whenever better places are 
offered them, they soon learn to take advantage of 
them; neither do they stick to the same material 
for one generation after another, but whenever 
more suitable material is placed within their reach, 
they often learn how to use it, so that their nests 
are much better than those built by their ancestors; 
neither is it true that they never improve the shape 
of their nests, nor that the young birds are as skillful 


architects as the old. 

You all know that only a few hundred years ago 
there was not a barn or a chimney within t^ 
United States, unless, perhaps, those singular cliff- 
dwelling people in New Mexico and Arizona, of 
whom we know so little, had bams and chimneys. 
At any rate, we know that on the east side of me 
Mississippi, at the time when the white men dis¬ 
covered and settled the country, there were no 
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people who knew anything of architecture. The 
barn and chimney swallows were to be found here 
then as they are to-day, but of course they were 
compelled to build their nests in hollow trees and 
caves, or any other suitable places which they were 
able to find. As soon as white men spread over 
the country and erected buildings, these birds, 
which had never before seen a barn or a chimney, 
soon discovered that these places are much more 
warm and dry than rotten trees and damp caves, as 
well as better protected from storms; and it prob¬ 
ably did not take many years for the swallows to 
discover that snakes and birds and beasts of prey 
did not dare to approach such places. These wise 
birds, then, improved upon the habits of their 
ancestors, and gave up their old savage life in the 
woods, in order to share the benefits of civilization. 

It seems as natural now for a barn-swallow to 
make its nest in a barn, as for a cat-bird to build in 
a bush or a tree; but it is plain that this has not 
always been the case, and that these birds have 
been wise enough to change their mode of life. 

As an example to show that birds sometimes 
make changes in the material used in building their 
nests we may take the oriole. Many snakes are 
fond of birds’ eggs, and in order to place its nest 
beyond their reach, as well as out of danger from 
other enemies, the oriole builds far out, near the tip 
of a branch of some tall tree, upon twigs which are 
so small that the nest is in little danger from any 
enemies except those which are able to fly. These 
slender twigs are swayed by every wind, and it 
would not answer to build in such a place an ordi¬ 
nary nest, like that of the robin, supported by a 
platform of sticks resting upon the branches; for 
the least wind would soon break such a nest to 
pieces, or throw it down to the gfround. Nor 
would the swallows’ plan of gluing the nest into its 
place be very much better; for even if it were 
securely fastened, and made strong enough to stand 
the shaking without falling to pieces, the first heavy 
gale would either break all of the eggs by striking 
them against each other, or else it would jerk them 
entirely out of the nest, and throw them down to 
the ground. It is very clear that an ordinary nest 
would not answ'er at all in such a place, and the 
oriole overcomes all the difficulty by weaving a 
wonderful hanging nest. This is shaped like a bag 
or purse, and is suspended between two twigs at 
the point where they unite with each other. The 
edges of the mouth of the bag are sewed to the 
twigs so that the nest hangs down between them, 
mouth uppermost, and in the hardest gale the eggs 
or young are perfej:tly safe at the bottom of this 
long, soft, well-lined bag. In weaving this nest 
the birds make uselof every string or thread which 
they are able to finp. They pull the lost fish-lines 


out of ponds and streams, and gather up the kite- 
strings which they find among the branches of the 
trees and on the telegraph-wires. They are often 
seen tugging at the edges and worn places in the 
carpets which are hung out to be beaten at house¬ 
cleaning time in spring, and they often succeed in 
pulling out long threads, especially if the carpet is 
old and ragged. They sometimes carry off the 
skeins of freshly-dyed yarn which the farmers’ wife 
has hung out to dry; they steal the strings which 
are tied around the young grafts upon the orchard 
trees, and carry off flax, hemp—everything, in fact, 
which they think they will be able to make use of 
in weaving their nest. Tresses of hair, and bits 
of gold lace from a militia officer’s epaulet, are 
among the things which have been found in their 
nests. They are able to use their beaks and claws 
very skillfully, and will untie hard knots in order to 
gain possession of a piece of string. Hemp seems 
to suit them better than anything else, and if you 
will take the trouble to hang out a large bunch of 
this where they can find it, in the early spring, when 
they are gathering the materials for their nest, they 
will return to it again and again until they have 
carried all of it away, or until the nest is finished. 
If the bunch of hemp is tied up loosely, the dexter¬ 
ity and perseverance with which they will untie 
and pull out bunches of the fibers is very interest¬ 
ing, and well worth watching. A finished oriole’s 
nest is a very strange mixture of grass, hay, horse¬ 
hair, thread, string, yarn and carpet-ravelings. 
Sometimes it contains long pieces of kite-tail, and I 
once found a nest into which the birds had woven 
no less than three fish-lines, with their corks and 
sinkers, and the rusty hooks, with dried pieces of 
the worms which had been used for bait still upon 
them. 

It is very certain that a few hundred years ago 
orioles could have known nothing about string or 
carpet-ravelings, and must have confined them¬ 
selves to such stringy fibers as can be found in a 
natural state; and those orioles which build their 
nests at a distance from houses, still make use of 
grass, flax, the fibres of silk-weed, and other things 
which they are able to find; but of course a much 
stronger and more durable nest can be woven from 
strong thread and string, and the birds have not 
been slow to discover this and to act accordingly. 

It may perhaps be said that both the oriole and 
the swallow owe their improvement to their inter¬ 
course with man, and that the fact that they have 
made great advances in their method of building is 
owing to his influence, so that these examples do 
not prove that birds have any power to improve 
themselves without his help. At first sight this 
objection seems to have great weight, but as soon 
as we examine it more carefully, w-e find that it 
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does not amount to much. It is true that man 
supplies the opportunities of which the bam-swal- 
lows and the oriole avail themselves, but this is all 
that he does; and the fact that the birds do take 
advantage of the opportunities, shows that they 
have the power of improvement within themselves. 


them, and their improvement is the result of their 
own efforts; and there can be no doubt that, if the 
same advantages had presented themselves inde¬ 
pendently of men, the birds would have been wise 
enough to seize upon them. 

We have now seen that birds do sometimes make 



ORIOLES AND THEIR NEST. 


and ready to show itself as soon as occasion arises. 
Orioles and swallows are not domestic, like the 
various sorts of poultry; although they find it to 
their interest to associate with man, they are their 
own masters, and in this respect are as truly wild 
as those birds which live in the woods and swamps; 
in fact, the oriole is as shy and difficult to approach 
as a forest bird. Man has not tamed or instructed 


improvements in the places selected fortheir nests, 
and in the materials which they make use of; and 
I will next try to show you that they occasionally 
make great changes for the better in the shape of 
their nests. 

A few years ago Pouchet, a French naturalist, 
who was then engaged in writing a book upon 
natural history, wished to haveian engraving made 
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of the nest of the common European house-martin. 
The nests in his collection were nearly fifty years 
old, and, thinking that the artist would be able to 
make a much better picture from a new and perfect 
nest than from an old one, he employed a man to 
collect a number from the walls of the houses in 
Paris. 

Upon comparing these with the old nests in his 
collection, Pouchet found that there had been a 
very great improvement in the architecture of these 
birds within the last fifty years. He says that the 
old nests are globular, or forming a segment of a 
sphere with a very small rounded opening, just 
large enough to allow the passage of the birds 
inhabiting it; and the accounts of all the ancient 
writers agree in describing this as the form of the 
nest in their day. The new nest is in the form of 
the quarter of a hollow semi-oval, this giving three 
flat surfaces for attachment instead of one, and 
affording much more room on the floor of the nest. 
The opening is no longer a round hole, but a long 
transverse slit, between the upper edge of the nest 
and the wall of the building to which it is attached, 
thus allowing the young to put their heads out and 
enjoy the fresh air, without interfering with the 
entrance and exit of the parents. M. Pouchct says 
that, besides the advantages of more room inside 
the nest, increased facilities for access and greater 
strength, it is also more secure from the invasion 


of enemies, and better protected from the entrance 
of cold and rain, and is thus a decided improve¬ 
ment upon the old form. 

Many of the naturalists who have studied the 
habits of birds with the greatest care have satisfied 
themselves that young birds are not as skillful as 
the old. Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago 
Lerory, a French naturalist who spent his life in 
studying the habits of the wild animals of Europe, 
published a book, which has lately been translated 
into English, on the “ Intelligence and Perfectibil¬ 
ity of Animals.” In this book he says that it is 
impossible that a constant and attentive observer 
should fail to remark that the nests of young birds 
are almost invariably ill-made and badly situated. 
He also shows that the best and most complicated 
nests are made by those species of birds whose 
young remain a long time in the nest, and thus 
have more opportunity to see how it is made. 
Wilson, the ornithologist, who s^ent his life in 
studying the habits of our birds, reached the same 
conclusion—that there is a very perceptible in¬ 
feriority in the nests of young birds. 

I should say more upon the progressiveness of 
birds, but I already have given enough space to 
the subject for this month. There are several re¬ 
markable nests about which 1 must say a few words 
in the next chapter, before we leave the subject of 
birds’-nests. 


A SUMMER RIDE IN LABRADOR. 

By Mrs. C. E. Groser. 


“ Girls, girls ! have you forgotten that the 
Gaspards are going to move to-day?” said Lizzie 
Wayne, as she shook her sisters vigorously by the 
shoulders. “ I Ve got the loveliest idea, and I 
want you to help me carry it out. Do wake up ! ” 
she continued, despairingly. 

“What’s the matter?” said Mary, sleepily. 
“I’m sure it is not time to get up yet. It is not 
even fairly light. If you’ve had bad dreams, turn 
on your side.” 

“It isn’t bad dreams. It’s fun,” said Lizzie. 
“ I want to take our own team and kommatic and 
go with the Gaspards as far as Tucker’s. We 
have n’t had a dog-ride for ever so long, because, 
when we have been at liberty to go, the crust has 
been too soft; but this morning it is as hard as 
VoL. IV.—45. 


ever, and we can be at home again before it can 
soften. I will speak to papa and get permission. 
Wake Alice and tell her, and hurry as fast as pos¬ 
sible, for every moment is precious.” 

So saying, the merry-faced girl left the room. 
Tapping lightly at her father’s door, she asked: 

“May we have the dogs and the cruising harness, 
please? The Gaspards are going away to Lac 
Salle, and wc would like to go with them as far as 
Tucker’s, while the snow crust remains hard.” 

“ I ’ll tell you when I come down-stairs,” said 
her father. 

Back flew Lizzie to her sisters’ room. 

“ What did papa say?” asked both girls in a 
breath. 

“ Oh, he wants to be sure about the crust, but 
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I'm certain he 'll let us go, for he said last week 
tliat the Tuckers had been neglected, and that he 
wished it was possible to see them before the ice 
broke up altogether. I’m going to see how the 
Gaspards are getting along.” 

“ We will go, too, in a few minutes.” 

The above conversation took place in the mission- 
house of St. Augustine River, in Labrador. 

The three girls were the daughters of the mis¬ 
sionary, who had lived there with his family about 
four years. 

The little settlement which had grown up around 
the mission-house was used during the winter only. 
In the summer, the people left their sheltered 
quarters and lived in cabins on the various islands 
along the coast. There they caught, salted and 
cured their fish, and also traded with people from 
Quebec and Nova Scotia who exchanged dry-goods 
and provisions for fish, oil and furs. 

The Gaspards, at the time of our story, were 
making their spring move. When Mary and Alice 
reached the cabin of their departing friends, they 
found everything in a state of confusion. The men 
were moving and arranging the large bundles, and 
articles of furniture. The children were in a state 
of happiness and hilarity peculiarly trying to their 
tired and long-suffering elders. 

“ You, Joe !” exclaimed the exasperated father, 
as he discovered his second son carrying out a 
bundle containing garments the children would 
have to wear on the journey, “ if you stir from that 
'ere chair, I ’ll make you walk half-way to Lac 
Salle. So there ! ” 

Joe was subdued for the time, but soon began to 
occupy himself with “ washing” the face of a baby 
brother, who resented the insult by kicks and 
screams. Mary rescued the poor little fellow, and 
sent Joe to see if her father was coming,—just as 
that gentleman entered. 

“Almost ready to start, eh, Mr. Gaspard?” he 
asked. 

“ Almost, sir.” 

“You must wrap up warmly,” said Mr. Wayne. 
“ The wind will be blowing very hard on the out¬ 
side bays, I expect.” 

“ Ah, yes, sir; I ’ll be keerful.” 

“ Well, papa, have you decided to favor our 
scheme?” asked Lizzie. 

“Yes. The crust is hard, and you would better 
make the most of this chance and call on the 
Tuckers. But you must be sure to return early, 
before the heat of the sun has spoiled the ice.” 

“ We will be very careful. It is only a little past 
four now; by half-past four we must start from 
here. We can get there by half-past five, pass 
an hour and a half there, and return in another 
hour; alloAving half an hour for stoppages, we can 


be back easily by half-past eight. You see, 1 have 
reckoned all the pro’s and con’s, and have all my 
plans cut and dried,” said Lizzie to her father. 

“ Come, girls,” she added, “ we must go and 
harness up the dogs.” 

“Ha, dogs! Hi! hi! hi!” they cried as they 
neared home. “Here, Spot! Mona! Black! Leo! 
Neptune ! come out 1 Come, Douglas! come 
along. Hi! hi! ” 

Out tumbled the dogs, as pleased as if they were 
being called to breakfast instead of to work. 

They capered and danced about the girls, and 
tumbled over one another in a very lively manner; 
and when the “cruising” harness, with its bright 
rosettes and streamers of ribbon, was brought 
out, they actually howled and yelped with excite¬ 
ment. 

They knew, then, that a “cruise” with a light 
load was before them, and not hard work like wood- 
hauling. So, instead of running away and hiding 
in the bushes, as when the work-harness was 
brought out, they each tried to be first in pla(^. 

Dog harnesses are very simple,—only two rings 
of oxnoe (salted and dried seal-skin), one larger 
than the other, joined by two straps of the same 
material. The larger ring goes just behind the 
fore-legs of the dog, the smaller one around hb 
neck; consequently, one of the connecting bands 
goes between his fore-legs, and the other along his 
back. The back strap is continued in a long string 
or “ trace,” at the end of which is a loop. 

The kommatic, or sled, is made by placing two 
boards on edge, the fore-ends being turned up, 
somewhat like the runners of a child’s coasting- 
sled. These form the runners, and on them are 
“sewed,” not nailed, strips of wood called bars. 
These bars are generally cut in some fancy form at 
the ends, and are sometimes very beautifully inlaid 
with differently colored w'oods and white whalebone. 
The bars are placed “ close together,” and are 
sewed or lashed to the runners, because nails are 
apt either to start out or to split the wood when the 
kommatic leaps from a height upon hard ice, as 
sometimes happens. The string or lashing gives a 
little, and so prevents this danger. 

The runners are shod with whalebone: not the 
black material used by corset-makers, but the real 
white bone of the whale. It is scraped and polish^ 
until it is as smooth as ivory, and makes splendid 
shoeing for the kommatics. No shafts are used. 
The part of the runner turned up is called the nose. 
From runner to runner, through the noses, is fas¬ 
tened a piece of oxnoe, so tied as to leave two ends 
in the middle. On one of these ends is a large 
whalebone button, and on the other is a loop. 

When the dogs are to be attached to the 
kommatic, the several loops on their back-straps 
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are threaded on this piece of oxnoe, then the 
looped end is slipped over the button at the other 
end, and the harnessing is complete. 

Kommatics have nothing to support the arms or 
back. They are simply long flat sleds, varying in 
length from twelve to fifteen feet. A buffalo-robe 
or bear-skin, to sit and kneel on, is lashed to the 
sled with a long piece of oxnoe, which is much 
stronger and lighter than thick rope. The dogs 
are driven entirely by voice and whip; there are 
no reins. A good head-dog, or leader, will turn 
at once, when ordered, in ordinary circumstances. 
When the driver wishes to go to the right, he calls, 
“ Ouk ! ouk ! ouk ! ”—when to the left, “ Rarrah ! 
rarrah ! ” 

Very quickly did our friends prepare for their 
journey. The dogs were harnessed and fastened 
to a strong post to prevent their running away. 

The whip was a curious one. It had a very- 
short wooden handle, to which were fastened layers 
upon layers of oxnoe. These were gradually- 
tapered down to a lash of one thickness of oxnoe. * 
The whip was sufficiently long to reach the head- 
dog, whose trace was fully thirty feet in length. 

“We are all right now, 1 believe,” said Lizzie, 
“ so let us go and see if the Gaspards are ready to 
start.” 

They found that Mrs. Gaspard was just about to 
be packed into her kommatic in the usual fashion 
of the Labrador women. On her sled a bottom¬ 
less box, shaped something like the body of a 
sleigh, was securely lashed. In this w-as placed 
a feather-bed, and then she got in, and, half lying 
down and half supported by pillows, she was ready 
for the journey. Her children were stowed about 
her, and then blankets and comforts were tucked 
around them to keep them warm. 

The girls packed the children in, and then, pat¬ 
ting Master Joe on the head, and bidding him be 
good and not tease his little brothers and sisters, 
they went back to their own conveyance. 

“ Oh, the drags! ” cried Alice. “We are going 
without the drags, and we can’t stop the dogs 
suddenly without them.” 

“I’m very glad you remembered them,” said 
Mr. Wayne, as he brought two large rings of thick 
rope and tied them to the kommatic. “ Now you 
are all right, I think.” 

All this time the dogs had been keeping up a 
series of screams, barks, yells and whines, almost 
deafening. At last the word was given to start; 
the dogs were loosed; and away dashed the kom- 
niatic down the bank to the river as fast as the 
animals could gallop. 

“ Hold on tightly until we are clear of the ridges 
of ice on the edge of the river, or you will be throwm 
off,” cried Lizzie, who was foremost of the girls. 


“ All right! ” they cried. “ We are enjoying the 
bouncing famously.” 

The other team had started a few minutes before, 
and was about half a mile ahead. 

“ These dogs are nearly crazy, I think,” said 
Alice. “ They race as if possessed. I wonder 
whether we shall overtake the Gaspards before 
they get to the Pocashoe River ? ” 

“ Indeed we shall; we are fast gaining on them 
now. I don’t want our dogs to get mixed with 
theirs, or we shall have a fight to quell. All the 
dogs are so fresh that it would be hard work to 
separate them,” said Lizzie. 

“ Well, let us try to get ahead, out of their 
way,” said Mary. 

“ Is not the air delightful—so fresh, clear and 
still ?” said Alice. 

“Yes, indeed; and see how the sun throws a 
crimson glow over the snow, and how the little 
particles of ice glitter and sparkle ! ” 

“ Who would imagine that it was the sixth of 
June?” said Lizzie. “Doesn’t it seem strange, 
when we think of sleigh-riding in June ? They are 
eating peas and strawberries in New York, and are 
probably complaining already of the hot weather. 
Dear, dear! It seems so strange! ” and Lizzie 
fell into a deep reverie over warmer climes. She 
was aroused by the dogs uttering quick, short 
yelps as they found they were overtaking the other 
team. 

“Haw! haw! ha—aw!” cried the girls, en¬ 
deavoring to stop them. 

“ Quick ! The drags ! ” cried Lizzie. “ Oh 
dear, I do believe that we must let them fight It 
is too bad.” 

“ I can’t untie the drags ! ” cried Mary. “ There, 
I’ve got them off at last; there they are. ” 

“ It’s no use,” said Lizzie. “ They can’t be 
stopped now.” 

“ Don’t attempt to get off, or they may throw 
you down, and kill you in the fight. They don’t 
care who or what is bitten, so long as they bite 
something! ” cried Mr. Gaspard, as he jumped from 
his kommatic. 

“ All right! ” said the girls. “ Be careful about 
yourself!” they screamed, as the bold fisherman 
went into the thick of the fight and dealt vigorous 
blows with the thick butt-end of his whip, so forci¬ 
bly as to send several of the dogs howling away 
as far as their traces would allow them. The girls 
kept these dogs apart by means of their long whip. 
At last the fight was oyer, and sore and howling 
the teams started again. 

The Wayne's now took the lead at a good quick 
dog-trot. 

Their way lay along the Pocashoe River. It was 
only a few hundred yards wide, and was shaded by 
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trees of spruce and fir, so it looked more like a 
magnificent carriage-way than a l iver. 

All went along peacefully; the two kommatics 
kept within hailing distance, and a stream of merry 
jest and banter flowed freely. 

“ When we get to the portage, I want you to go 
first, Mr. Gaspard,” said Lizzie. “ You know the 
way better than we. We will drive a little way up 
the river, past the entrance of the portage, so that 


remarked. “ Me ’n’ George drove Spot and Leo, 
t’other day, and they turned when we wanted ’em 
to. I just called ‘Ouk! ouk!’ and they went to 
the right side, and I called ‘ Rarrah I rarrali I’ and 
they went to the left side.” 

“ That was because they were well trained, Joe,” 
said Lizzie. “ They did what was told tliem, and 
did n’t stop to ask why, as boys do sometimes. 
They obeyed at once and asked no questions.” 





CAPSIZED IN 

you can enter without having to pass our dogs. 
When you’re safely in, we’ll turn and follow you.” 

“ Very well. I guess we wont have much trou¬ 
ble, the going is so good,” returned Mr. Gaspard. 

‘‘ Here you, Joe !” he exclaimed, “where are you 
going?” and, catching that young man by the back 
of his coat-collar, he hauled him off the edge of the 
sled. 

“ I want to ride like Miss Lizzie and Miss Mar>',” 
said Joe. “ They can jump off and run when they 
want to,” he added, wistfully. 

“Joel” cried Miss Mary, “would you like to 
ride with us through the portage ?” 

Joe readily accepted the invitation, and in a few 
moments was snugly seated among the girls. 

“ Mi$s Mary, I can drive dogs,” he gravely 


THE SNOW. 

“ How do they drive horses. Miss Mary?” asked 
Joe, anxious to change the subject. “ Do they 
drive ’em like dogs?” 

“ They put an iron bit into the horse’s mouth, 
and fasten to it lines called reins. When they 
pull on these lines, to either the left or right, the 
horse goes in the direction of the pull.” 

“ How funny ! ” said Joe. “ Is a horse very much 
larger than a dog ? I’ve seen pictures of horses, 
but they are all little sizes.” 

Here Mary gave Joe a full and minute descrip¬ 
tion of the horse—an animal almost unknown m 
Labrador—and the method of driving it. 

According to the plan laid down, Mr. Gaspard 
entered the portage first; and as the dogs had lost 
their first freshness and settled into their ordinary 
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trot, no more fights were feared. The portage was 
simply a way through the woods, saving a long 
journey around. Except that some trees had been 
cut down in this road, there was no difference be¬ 
tween it and the forest. 

The snow was deep enough to cover the stumps 
of the felled trees, and as the portage had been 
used all winter and the snow crust was still hard, 
the party had no difficulty in following it. 

“ Is it not lovely in the woods ? ” said Mary. 
“Let the dogs walk through, Lizzie, so that we 
can enjoy it as long as possible.” 

So they traveled more slowly, talking and laugh¬ 
ing and delighting themselves in the free air, and 
fell back quite a distance behind the others. 

At the end of the portage, leading to the bay, 
was a long, steep hill. So steep was it that Mr. Gas- 
pard decided to take the dogs from his kommatic, 
and, letting them scramble dowm as best they could, 
himself guide the sled down, coasting fashion. This 
he did, and then, calling his dogs together, he pro¬ 
ceeded to hitch them up again. 

But the dogs were loath to leave their rolling 
upon the snow. Therefore, by the time Mr. Gas- 
pard had secured them all, and was fastening them 
to the kommatic, the girls had nearly reached the 
top of the hill. 

The young people were so engrossed in pleasant 
chatter that they did not notice how near they were 
to the end of the portage. 

The first intimation they had of it was a wild 
howl of delight from their dogs, who descried their 
late foes and rushed frantically toward them. 

“ Oh, Mary, hand the drags over 1 ” cried Lizzie. 
“ The dogs will be past the top of the hill before we 
can check them, and w-e certainly shall be thrown 
off!” 

Mary passed the drags, and Lizzie quickly slipped 
them over the noses of the kommatic; but it was 
of no use. 

“ Hold on as tightly as you can, but have your¬ 
selves quite free from everything, so as to be able 
to jump if the kommatic should be overturned,” 
said Mary. “ Joe, hold on to my dress, and I will 
put an arm around you,” she continued. 

The sled now began the descent. Fast and 
faster it went, and Lizzie saw that it was overtaking 
the dogs, and, of course, would be overturned. 

“Jump!"she cried, and, suiting the action to 
the word, she sprang from her seat into the deep 
snow. 

The others followed, and, rolling and tumbling, 
they slid down as far as some bushes and felled 
trees. Here they stopped, panting and breathless, 
and reviewed the situation. 

As soon as they had recovered breath sufficiently, 
they laughed heartily at their ridiculous appear¬ 


ance. Lizzie still firmly gra.sped the whip with one 
hand. With the other she had caught at a branch 
of a spruce-tree which had broken off, leaving in 
her grasp a green trophy of the leap. Mary had 
one arm around little Joe, who was kicking vigor¬ 
ously to get loose and help himself. And Alice, 
who had rolled farther, w'as looking ruefully at 
a rent caused by Master Joe’s feet. 

Mr. Gaspard saw the accident, and came running 
up the hill at a great rate, to assure himself that 
they were unhurt. 

“We are all right, Mr. Gaspard,” cried the girls 
when they saw him ; “ not hurt a bit.” 

“ How are we to get down the rest of the hill ? ” 
asked Alice. 

“ Slide down, to be sure,” said Lizzie. “ The 
snow is too slippery to walk on, the dogs and sled 
are at the foot of the hill, so we can’t ride; there¬ 
fore nothing remains but to slide.” 

So they bestrode some loose branches, and down 
they went, laughing and enjoying the fun, and in 
a few moments had reached the sled. 

After more laughing and joking, they regained 
their seats, put Joe back with his mother, and bid¬ 
ding one another good-bye, the teams separated. 

The Waynes now became very quiet, for “ good¬ 
bye,” even if said for only a short time, has a 
depressing effect upon the spirits. However, as 
they neared the island on which stood the cabin of 
the Tuckers, they became chatty again, and were 
all right when, after giving their dogs in charge of 
a boy, they sat around a hot stove asking and 
answering questions. 

Mrs. Tucker piled the already nearly red-hot 
stove full of wood, and set about getting breakfast. 

“I’m sorry not to have anything nice to give 
you; but all our salt pork is gone, and we’ve 
nothing now but some fresh trout caught t’ other 
day.” 

“ Don’t apologize at all, Mrs. Tucker. We ’re 
as hungry as bears, and can eat almost anything,” 
said Alice. 

The fish was fried in seal-oil, and the tea was 
made from spruce-boughs. Still they managed to 
satisfy their hunger, even although butter was 
wanting and the bread was sour, having been made 
with old leaven instead of yeast. 

After breakfast, Alice, who had been told by the 
children that “down the bay there were lots of 
clams uncovered by snow,” and knowing her father 
to be particularly fond of these shell-fish, deter¬ 
mined to get a few for him; so, accompanied by 
the children, she set out, leaving her older sisters 
to be entertained by the other members of the 
family. 

“ Don’t stay long,” said Mary. “ We must start 
very soon, or the crust will be soft.” 
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“ I will be very quick,” said Alice. 

“ We will call you in half an hour, and you must 
return at once, clams or no clams,” said Lizzie. 

All right! ” said Alice. 

Half an hour soon passed, and Lizzie went to the 
door to call the clam-pickers, but not one was in 
sight. She called, but there was no answer. 

“Oh dear, it is too bad!” she said. “Mary, 
come and help me call them.” 

So both girls united their voices, and called over 


any quantity of clams, and picked a whole bucket¬ 
ful. I’m sure papa will enjoy them very much.” 

“Yes, if we are able to get home to give them 
to him,” said Lizzie. “Good-bye, friends! we must 
start at once.” 

So our heroines whipped up their dogs and began 
their journey in right good earnest. 

The going was much more difficult now than 
before. The crust was already beginning to melt, 
and the dogs had all they could do to get along. 



“the dogs became frantic at sight of the deer.” 


and over again until they were almost hoarse, but 
to no purpose. 

“ I would leave her here until to-morrow, if it 
were really safe; but the river may be open by 
that time,” said Mary. 

“Well, we’ll put the dogs into harness, so as 
not to have to wait when they do come,” said Lizzie. 
This was done, and both girls were ready to start; 
but still there was no sign of the wanderers. 

Another quarter of an hour went by, and just as 
Lizzie had determined to go in search of them, they 
made their appearance, quite unconscious that they 
had been giving their friends such anxiety. 

“ I’m very sorry,” said Alice, penitently, when 
all had been hastjly explained to her. “ We found 


Just as they were nearly across the bay, and the 
girls were comforting themselves with the thought 
of a nice ride through the portage, where the sun 
had not yet been able to soften the crust, their dogs 
began to whine impatiently. Raising their noses 
in the air, and sniffing eagerly, the animals with 
one consent suddenly veered around, and almost 
flew over the snow. 

“ Oh dear ! they have scented something. We 
must try to get them turned around,” said Mary; 
and she applied her whip vigorously, and all cried, 
“Ha, ha, ha, dogs! ” to try to stop the excited 
animals. 

“ Now, how provoking! ” said Lizzie. “ I wonder 
what they have scented—probably a partridge. 
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‘'No, it is a deer,” said Alice, pointing to a 
beautiful stag bounding across the bay before them. 

The dogs became frantic at sight of the deer, 
and the girls, knowing they could not stop them 
now, did not even try to put on the drags. 

All held on as if for dear life. On, on went the 
deer, and on, on went the dogs 1 

“ Where shall we be taken to?” cried Alice, in 
dismay. 

“The deer is going toward the woods,” said 
Lizzie, re-assuringly. “If the ice is good, and we 
can reach there safely, we shall be all right, for we 
can stop the dogs then.” 

The ice bore well, and the sled reached the edge 
of the bay in safety. 

“ Now, hold fast, while we go up the bank into 
the woods,” cried Lizzie, “and then we are all 
right.” 

Up the bank they went, tumble and bump, and 
at last reached the woods. Lizzie then dexterously 
steered the kommatic in such a way that it ran with 
its front bars against a tree, the noses of the run¬ 
ners being one on either side of the trunk. 

So the dogs were effectually stopped, for they 
could not pull the tree down; and, howling with 
rage and disappointment, they only tugged fruit¬ 
lessly at their traces, while the deer bounded safely 
away into the woods. The girls waited until the 
dogs had quieted a little, and then turned the kom¬ 
matic toward home. 

It was a weary, weary journey. The sun had 
melted the snow so much that in many places it 
was only slush, and the girls were obliged to walk 
until they got to the bank of their o<^ nver, on 
the other side of which stood the mission-house. 

Walked ? Why, it hardly could be called walk¬ 
ing; it was wading—wading up to the waist in 
snow slush 1 

Oh, how joyfully they caught sight of the familiar 
home buildings! 

“I’m sure I can never walk acros.s there,” said 
Alice, gazing at the river. “It’s nearly a mile, 
and I’m so tired I can hardly stand.” 

“ We must none of us try to walk,” said Mary, 
gravely. “ Listen I The ice is breaking-up farther 
up the river; we must get across before it breaks- 
up here.” 

The three girls turned pale. This was more 
than they had reckoned on. 

W iih a silent prayer in each heart, they seated 


themselves once more in the kommatic, and started. 
The dogs, encouraged by the sight of home, quick¬ 
ened their pace and bounded forward. 

“Hold on for dear life!” said Mar>'. “It is 
really for life this time.” 

Louder and louder grew the sound of the break¬ 
ing ice, and more and more the girls urged on 
their dogs. The excitement was now very great, 
and two-thirds of the distance was already passed, 
when a loud crack behind caused them to turn 
their heads. To their dismay, they saw a line of 
blue water where the ice had parted. The struggle 
began to seem hopeless. 

The people on shore now joined in calling the 
dogs. Faster and faster they went, but still hardly 
fast enough. 

“Oh, my clams!” cried Alice. “The bucket 
has been jerked off, and they have been scattered 
and lost behind.” 

“ Oh, bother the clams ! ” said Lizzie. “ If it 
had n’t been for them, we should be all right by 
this time.” 

“ Yes,” I know,” said Alice, penitently. “ But 
’t is too bad, nevertheless ! ” 

And now, in spite of urging, the pace of the 
dogs begins to slacken. All hearts turn chill with 
fear. What can they do ? The blue line is grow¬ 
ing wider and wider. Can they get ashore in time ? 

Suddenly, the missionary starts forward, and, 
seizing an axe that lies near, he runs toward the 
scaffold where the dogs’ food is kept. Hastily 
mounting the ladder, he chops up some meat and 
throws it to the ground; the dogs on shore gather 
around and eagerly devour it. Still the missionary 
chops and throws down great pieces of the whale- 
flesh, shouting to the kommatic dogs all the time. 

The panting creatures see him, and see also the 
dogs on shore eating as fast as possible ; and, fear¬ 
ful of being too late for their share, they make a 
last desperate effort, and reach the shore safe and 
sound with their precious freight! 

It was a joyful meeting, and everybody felt as if 
death had been almost in their midst. 

Within ten minutes of the girls’ arrival, the river 
was a mass of floating ice. 

But, in spite of their grave thoughts, they all 
teased Alice about the lost clams. 

“ Well,” said she, “ if I had Hot got the clams, 
we would all have missed an adventure. So there! ” 
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LITTLE PEERY; OR, WHAT IT CAME TO. 

It was very funny, and I ’ll tell you how it happened. While busy at 
work, I heard a wee little noise, and went to see what it was. After look¬ 
ing a long while, I saw something like picture No. i. What could it be? 
A period? No, for after getting closer, a little tail peeped out, as you 


see in No. 2. I thought it must be a comma; but, looking again, it was 
like No. 3—one long tail and two short ones. What do you suppose it 
was ? I looked once more, and—mercy ! One long tail, and one, two, 

three, four, five, six short ones. “ Perhaps it’s alive,” 
said little Johnny, and, sure enough, the next minute 
out it popped. What! A cat? Yes, here is its 
picture (No. 5), true to life, and, oh 1 so black it might 
have been 
in mourn¬ 
ing for a whole family. Ethel 
named it “ Peery,” because it 
looked so much like a period 
when she first saw it; so we all 
called it Peery. Is n’t that a 
queer name ? Na e. 

Well, Peery had n’t been here long before he crawled into a box like 

the one you see here (No. 6). Did you ever 
hear of such a very funny kitty ? But when he , 
fell into the pail (picture No. 7), Johnny burst 
a button off wdth laughing. You will see. in 
No. 8 how Peery looked in getting out of the 
pail, all wet. 

Well, this strange specimen of a cat stayed 
with us all day, and cut up the oddest little 
tricks—rolling on its back, getting under foot, 
playing with Johnny’s ball, and running off 
Na 7. with mamma’s handkerchief. Once it was lost 





Na s. 



No. 4. 
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in the work-box; but when grandma thought it was 
a ball of black yarn, and tried to pick it up, she soon 
found that the ball had claws, and dropped it very 
quickly. And then Peery picked up the real ball 
of yarn, which had rolled on the floor, and scampered 
off into a corner, where he tangled the thread so 
much with his sharp claws, that Johnny had to wind 
it all up again. When it was all wound, Johnny 

began to scold 
and tease him, 
but Peery ran 

away and hid under the book-shelves. 
And he would not come out till 
Johnny tied a string to a little chip 
of wood, and dragged it before 
the shelves. Then Peery suddenly 
jumped out at it, as if it were a mouse. 

When night came, little Peery looked so much like the dark that we 
thought him lost this time, sure enough, until he began meou-meou- 
meouing (No. 9), and walking 
about like the Black Prince, when 
Ethel got it some milk ; and here *s 
that funny black Peery eating it 
(No. 10). See his tail curled up 
like a letter O. Poor Peery ! he 
ate and ate and ate, growing fatter 
and fatter, until he could hardly see 
out of his eyes. But you never 
could guess where he went to sleep. Why, right in the saucer ! See him ! 

But Peery had an end, and so must my story. He looks so nice and 
comfortable in the saucer, that we will leave him there sound asleep. 




Na o. 
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Warm day? Yes, indeed,—quite warm; and 
so I Ul give you a nice cool word to look at: 


ICE 


As soon as you have looked at it long enough, 
and begin to feel chilly, run to the fire, my chicks, 
and take all the comfort you can. Then, when 
you Ve taken all the comfort you can, and begin to 
feel lazy, prick yourself briskly with the freezing- 
point of a thermometer, and rejoice that your 
Jack did n’t ask you to name the kingdom to which 
ice belongs,—mineral, vegetable, or animal. 

Why, in my opinion, the Jack who would ask 
his chicks such a thing as that during the dog- 
days, deserves to be dragged out of his pulpit. 


PRESSING FLOWERS. 


The Little Schoolma’am, a few days ago, was 
showing the children how to press flowers; and she 
passed around two specimens, in perfect condi¬ 
tion, which were pressed last summer in her 
fashion. Perhaps your Jack may as well give you 
a hint of It. ^ 


Her plan is to take a sheet of thin cotton-batling 
and lay the flowers carefully on it, covering them 
with another sheet, and then putting the whole 
under slight pressure. Sometimes, when the 
flovyers are thick, and contain a good deal of 
moisture, she puts them in fresh cotton the next 
day, and after that does not disturb them. But in 
pressing nearly all the small flowers, the cotton 


need not be changed at all, and not even opened 
until the flowers are preserved. 

I noticed that the Little Schoolma’ani’s pressed 
flowers had a soft, bright look. She groups the 
long-stemmed ones prettily in vases, or lays them 
between sheets of thin glass, and hangs them 
in her windows in the winter, she says. They 
have n’t at all the poor, pinched, faded, flattened 
look of flowers prepared in other ways. 

The Little Schoolma’am presses green leaves and 
ribbon-grass in the same way, keeping their color 
perfectly; and she told the children that when they 
wanted to pile a number of these double cotion 
layers together, it was better to lay a sheet of 
blotting-paper in between the sets. Sometimes she 
lays tissue paper between, the flowers and the 
cotton ; but it is of the thinnest kind. 

DISCONTENT. 

“ Discontent is not always a bad quality. It 
is well to be contented with some things, but bet¬ 
ter to be discontented with others,—contented with 
the good things around you, and discontented with 
the bad things within you. If there is any hope 
of your being able to impiove yourself in any way, 
or better any course of action, by all means be dis¬ 
contented with your present plan.” 

That is what I heard the Deacon saying to the 
old and young folks the other day. And I could n’t 
help nodding when he added: 

“ Some of the greatest improvements in civili¬ 
zation, and the noblest advances in human inter¬ 
course, have been brought about by a spirit of 
active discontent.” 

But be careful, my youngsters, how you handle 
this bit of advice. If you take hold of it at the 
right end, and don’t swing it too far, it will be use¬ 
ful to you. 

ROBIN HOOD CLUBS. 

What do you think Jack saw the other day? 
What but a row of little birds perched on the lop 
of a target ? They seemed to be holding a con¬ 
sultation over it. After a while, one of them flew 
down and began to peck at the bright red and blue 
rings with which it was painted. At length, he 
poked his bill into a round hole which had been 
made by an arrow; he seemed to suspect some¬ 
thing, for he instantly flew back to the top and 
joined his companions. And then such a clatter 
as there was! Finally, they all flew off with a 
business-like air, as if something must be attended 
to at once. 

But they need not have been frightened; the 
boys and girls of the red school-house are nearly 
all Bird-defenders. Never a little wing shall stop 
fluttering on account of their arrows. 

The youngsters have a Robin Hood Club to 
which girls as well as boys are admitted, and every 
Saturday they bring their bows and arrows and 
shoot at the target in a great prize match,—the 
prize generally being an orange, or something of 
that sort,—and nearly every afternoon they prac¬ 
tice for an hour or so. It is a great delight to the 
girls, and no little enjoyment to the boys, although 
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I find that the latter often prefer a good race or a 
game of ball, to archery practice. 

Jack is glad to see that this beautiful sport is 
nowadays being revived, and so long as the Robin 
Hoods are careful and do not put out one another’s 
eyes, there is no reason why they should not have* 
any amount of fun in the sport. 

The boys of the red school-house club wear 
green tunics for uniform, with little green caps. 
Each girl also wears a green cap, with the addi¬ 
tion of a sash of the same color passed over the 
left shoulder. 


A BOY WITH HIS EYES OPEN. 

Dear Jack : I wish some of your little folks could take walks 
with a boy of my acquaintance, named Frank. would nnd 

more goins on around them than they had ever dreamed _of. _ 

A vmiie ago we were out walking, and hearf some blue-j;^s making 
an unusual noise. I thought it was only bird-talk; but riMk »id 
something was wrong with them, and we soon found four b.ue-jays 

T^of* a naturalist, and naturalists notice what other 
people would never see or hear. One evenmg when it was quite 
dark, Frank and 1 were returning from a walk, when he stopped and 
listened intendy. I ^d the same, only he heard sometaing and 1 
did n’t Ptesendy, he went at d threw his hat up into a ttee, and 
when it came down wc found that the tree was swarmmg with beeues. 
Frank had heard them fifty or sixty feet off! 

I wish you could have seen us at another time. We were lymg at 
full length in the long grass, and three fme riight-hawks (whip-pwr- 
wills) were sailing over us. Every htdc while they woidd swoop 
down quite near to us, like arrows, their fall making ® 
time lute the wind moaning, and then quick and clear like the Ims 
of a buUet; and then they would rise up apm with a loud, sharp cry. 
They were after insects. We found one that had Iwn shot It wm 
no liger in body than a robin. Its wmgs, when 
than its tail, its legs were sm^l, its eyes were large and flat, 
mouth opened wide enough to toke m several b«tTcs at once Th^ 
sijms show that the bird lived on insects, catching them m the air, 
and seeing very well and very far. 

Frank dirriS with him a ^ttle filled with alcohol, and ^ 

talking to some one, when off he will rush^tcr an ‘"sect of some 
kind to put into his botde as a specunen. He will tear around the 
bedroom at night for beetles that have flown in. 

1 do not want to convey the idea that Franje is 
lary book-worm: no, he « a tall, athletic fcUpw^ith a love 
study, and exercise, and sport very equally l^anc^. tte m g<^ 
at aQ manly sports, besides being quite a soaety 3 

he Is a keen observer of nature: and so he enjoys hiniMH, m 
learns something new every day. Tell your toys about hun, Mn 
Jack, and induce all to follow his example, who arc not alrrady in 
the ranks of young naturalists.—Yours truly, 


THE FIERY TEARS OF ST. LAWRENCE. 

Before vacation, I heard Deacon Green tell 
some of the big girls and boys that he hoped they 
would take voyages about the sky during some of 
the warm summer evenings; for Mr. Proctors 
charts and descriptions made it easy work to get 
acquainted with the queer people and grim mon¬ 
sters the professor finds among the stars. 

Then the Deacon got talking about meteore, 

I remember telling you something about them 
myself in October, 1874,—^but here is what the 
Deacon said: • . . 

“Showers of meteors fall at certain seasons of 
the year: about the 9th to the 14th of August, 
and the 12th to the 14th of November. At one 
time, the August shower was supposed to have 
some reference to the martyrdom of brave old 
St. Lawrence, for that good man’s death took 
place on the loth of the month, and so these me¬ 
teors were called ‘ the fiery tears of St. Lawrence. 
But the latest news about them is-” 


Your Jack didn’t catch the end of the expla¬ 
nation, my chicks, and, as the Deacon is on his 
holiday tour, 1 ’d be obliged if some of you would 
inquire into the matter, and let me know what 
you have found out, before this month’s shower 
actually falls. For, when I have learned the 
“latest news” about these meteors, perhaps it 
wont be so unnerving to lean back in my lonely 
pulpit and watch them darting about the sky. 

WHICH ARE THE SWIMMERS? 

Last month, I am told, Dr. Hunt gave lessons 
in swimming to all the St. Nicholas readers who 
are not swimmers already. I wonder how many 
of you know of the great numbers of swimmers 
there are in the world besides fishes and human 
beings? 

Of course you all are aware that most dogs can 
swim ; but how about other animals ? Have you 
ever looked into this matter ? 

Once the Deacon, in his travels, saw a tiger 
swimming magnificently. (So you may set this 
quadruped down among the first on your list.) 
The creature, says the Deacon, put one paw first 
into the stream, as if to ascertain the direction of 
the current, and then plunged in as though water 
were his native element 


SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUSTS. 

Montclair, N. J., July 14 . x877- 

Dear Tack: The locusts have made theT apprarance in our 
n«Shtorhood, but I have not yet heard what extent 
eov« They are the “seventeen-year locust^ ai;d, correct in thw 
calcuiadons L to the time promised for aiioAcr 
Wc have been very much interested in w.^tchmg them emerge from 
ih^ shells or caS in which they come up out of the ground, where 

it can dine securely, Ac locust splits Ac case part way do* ” Ac 
ba^ and Sra^ out first its head and fore-legs; these parts it throws 
tockwarf atoost at a right angle to the grub, t'cniainmg in A« 
^ition several minutes (we thought it must certainly 

and fall to Ae ground), Ae locust moves its leg.s, stretching 
Aem, and strengAcni^ Acra by exposure to the air, “"t’* “ “ *^‘5 
to draw itself up. Then it dings to the almost empty <».s^ and, \^A 
I siSL Dull, extricates Ae rest of its body, when it hangs limn, 
and aDoarcntly tired out with the exertion. The wings gradua.Iy 
unfild^to their full size, and in a little while Ae locust is strong 

“SlSsS “tocome o„. bur the, 

mp^rSangc. Si fecome ,uim S’ITr 

expect any damage from Aem. 
Indeed, some old farmere de¬ 
clare that locusts do not mjure 
Ae trees upon which Aey tto 
refuge, beyond killing a few 
twigs; and it is a common 
saymg that, after a locust year, 
we have next year an uii- 
usually large apple crop, arid 
other fhiit-trecs seem to profit 
by Ac visit 

I wish I could draw Ac 
locusts in their various 
tions. They come out at nnht, 
as, in Aeir weak state at first, 
they certainly would tol a 
prey to the birds if Aey Aould 
• I come out in Ac dav-Umc. 

towA?al'S?pp^S-Yo^^ H.M.D. 
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Vune Cho, North China, April 4. 1877. 

Mv Dear St. Nicholas : We live in China, fifteen miles from 
Peking. One of our aunties sends u.s the St. Nicholas. We think 
It is splendid, and mamma says she does not know how she amused 
us before it came. We read it every evening. I have just read 
Susie's letter of July, ’74. Will you tell her the Chinese are very 
nice. I have some very dear friends among them. I shall be very 
sorry to leave them when I go to America to go to school. 

. J, 9 ®". chop-sticks very well. I am eleven years old, my sister 
Abbie IS nine, my brother Eddie seven, my sister May is five, and 
my little brother Tedic is one year old. My oldest brother and 
youngest sister have gone to live with Jesus. 

3 "*^ ^ay wish to join the army of Bird-defenders. 
We will not let our cats catch birds; we took away five from them 
last summer. We feed a larg^e flock of sparrows every day; they 
have staid with us all winter. The poor Chinese women think it a 
waste, but mamma says we are taught lessons of trust by the way 
they come every day for their food. 

I send you a picture which one of my friends gave me. The 
Chmese put them up at New Year to make their homes bright 

We stiidy with mamma every forenoon, and in the afternoon study 
a little Chinese. I send you a little book which I am learning to read. 
I help teach the little girls who come to Sunday-school. 

_ I can ride a horse, and have ridden to Peking on a donkey many 

I went to America when I was four years old. I hope when I go 
next time I shall sec you.—Your loving Utile ^end. 

Lulu K Chapin. 


We thank Lulu for her pleasant letter, and the Chinese paper and 
book. We wish sdl our young readers could see this Chmese 
** Reader ” from which Lulu studies, and we shall be glad when she 
can send us a translation of one of its pages. 


A Letter from Professor Proctor on the 
Sea-Serpent. 

Dear Mrs. Dodge : I see in your ** I<etter-Box ’* a paragraph 
about ^c sea-^roent, inserti^ at the request of one of your young cor¬ 
respondents. The paragraph does not quite correctly represent what 
1 actually said: but that does not much matter. I think it may interest 
your readcre, however, to jot down a few facts, some of which are not 
commonly known, I believe, while others are commonly overlooked 
or forgotten. In passmg let me remark that the circumstances mcn- 
tioned in the paragraph were quoted from an essay by Dr. Andrew 
Wilson, the well-known Scottish naturalist 

I. A peat number of foolish stories have been told about the sea- 
serpent by anoiwmous hoaxers, so that_ 

а. Persons of known name are apt to be ashamed, rather than 

otherwise, to dewnbe any sea-creature (or appearance) which they 
supposed to be the .sea-serpent. Yet— ^ 

3. In 1817, eleven Massachusetts witnesses of good repute gave 
evidence on oath bfforc magistrates (one of whom corroborated the 
evidence from his own observation) about a serpentine sea-creature 
Mventy or «ghty feet long, seen in some cases within a few yards 
‘‘ features afterward described by the officers of the 

^ t" British officers record a similar experience. 

captain of a British frigate sent to the Admiralty an 
^ci^ desenppon of such a creature, seen (by himself and his officers) 

recognized 

me features of a human person at the distance “with the naked 

б. Cap^ Harrington and hLs officers saw such a creature in 1858 
Sjfn ^ circumstances that he says: “ I could no more be deceived 
than j^s a seaman) I could mistake a porpoise for a whale.” 

® related, marvelous though it is (rejected by 

n^Mlfon that account, when first received, as a probable hoaxi, has 

captain of the ‘ Pauline” writes to me that, instead 
of being anxious to tell the story, he, and his officers and crew were 
m twenty minds to keep it to themselves, knowing that they would 
be expo^ to ridicule, and worse. ^ ^ 

creatures of the kind-n f., not sca-senjents. 
fSe^I fo™*crly numCToii& 

^^Lyells “Students' Gcology/’-Lias, J>l,s/osau^s Doli^ 


(which, see Professor Winchell's " Sketches of rreaiion.” p. r78, 
would precisely resemble the sea-sepeni as described; should exist 
sDll Ill the American seas. 

ir. Of several existent sea creatures only very few specimens have 
ever been seen (in some cases only one). 

With theM, and many like facts before us, we may believe that the 
above-menuoned observers were deceived, and doubt whether any 
pialiosaurs conrinuc to exist. But there is no scientific reason for 
^nying the possibility of their existing, and being occasionally seen. 
Ine fooluh stories told by hoaxers have no bearing on the case one 
way or the other; at least, they should have no baring with those 
who can reason anght Yours truly, 

Richard A. Proctor. 


rv o XT IndianMolis, Indiana, June 4, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : Speaking of a sentence containing a num- 
tw of that s as a “ that sentence,” as “ Stanley " did, I send you one 
that excels Lida B. Graves's. 

John said in speaking of that “that," that that “that" that that 
that^ smtence contained was a conjunction. Thus I put eight 
that s together.—Yours truly, Albert Porter. 


Tx c XT , Washington, D. C, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am a boy only thirteen years of age, sind 
D across the street from the Capitol 

rark. ihe day that Governor H^es was inaugurated there were at 
least 1,000,000 people over to the Cfapitol to see nim. It was a glori¬ 
ous sight to ^ the great building all decorated with flags and to see 
the people there. During the day, the procession passmg along in 
front of the building, left Governor Hayes at the Capitol. They went 
^wn Capitol Hill after his speech to take him down to the White 
rlouse. When he was going to the White House I was in a great 
crowd, and I managed to get clw up in the front; when the crowd 
pre^d, so as to get a peep at him, they pushed me right up to him 
so clo« that the hack he was in ran over my toes almost In the 
night-tiDie they had a torch-light procession which was a great deal 
over a mile long,—say, about one mile and three-quarters long,—and 
about SIX men across. 1 1 was the most glorious sight I ever witnessed. 

that a lot of the readers of the St. Nicholas would have 
liked to see it— Very respectfully, Walter Dodge. 


Alice R.— Your fraud has been discovered in many quarters. 
The story was stolen from Mace's “ Fairy Tales.” You will oblige 
us by never again sending anything to St. Nicholas, as we cannot 
depend upon your honesty. 


c XT Philadelphia, January ai, r877. 

Dear bT. Nicholas: Can you tell me by whom homoeopathic 
medicine was invented and when ?—Yours respectfully, A. El 

The system of medicine known as homoeopathy came from the 
experiments and discoveries of Samuel Christian Frederick Hahne¬ 
mann. It had long been known that certain substances, if adminis¬ 
tered to per^ns in health, produced certain symptoms of disease, and 
many medical men had experimented in the matter long before 
Hahnemann was born, so that it cannot be said that anyone invented 
homoeopathy. Hahnemann was the first to make thorough examina¬ 
tion of this matter, and the first to publish a full account of the dis¬ 
coveries that led to the system of medicine called the homoeopathic 
treatment. Hahnemann was bom in Meissen, Saxony, April 10, 
* 7 SSi and died in Paris July a, 1843. His first publications on 
homoeopathy were issued in 1796. 


The following are the answers to the French riddles sent by Julia 
H. George, and printed in our last “ Letter-Box: ” 

Fi«t: Mon premier cst le premier dc son cspice; mon .second ert Ic 
Mul de son espcce, et mon tout cst ce que je ne veux pas vous dire. 
(Adieu.) 

Second: Mon premier est un animal domestique; mon second cst 
ce que les ^mes n'aiment pas d^couvrir cn elles-m4mes, ct mon tout 
cst une union. (Mariage.) 

. Pourquoi rimperatrice a-t-elle quitt^ Paris avec un den- 

Dste ? (A cause de ses dcDta,—Sifdan.) 
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Carondelet (or South St. Louis), Mo. 

Dear St. Nicholas: My brother has a young setter—he is a 
Gordon setter. He will bring me a stick, haul a wagon or slM, hold 
a piece of bread or meat on his nose until wc. tell him to take it, or 
when we count five, and then he will catch it iii his mouth. He will 
jump over a stick, through a hoop, and play hide-and-scek with us. 
He goes down the street every evening to get my brothers lunch- 
basket, and brings it into the house; and he bi ings in the paper every 
morning. We have two cats and five chickens. My couan and 
1 play Indians; we have wooden guns, pistols, daggers, tomahawks, 
and-we have bags for blankets; we p.Tint them. We each have a 
chamois leather cap with fur, feathers, and beads on ; we also have 
bows and arrows. We dug a hole in the ground about two feet deep 
and built a house over it We cook eggs, onions, potatoes, batter- 
cakes, and meat in it. We made buckets out of tin cans, and put 
wire handles in them; we made a gridiron out of wire, and plates out 
of the bottoms of tin cans. _May be some other fellows Md thw sisters 
would like to know about it.—Yours truly, P. D. Noel. 

The Ridge, Dover Plains, N. Y. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I send you a picture of a horse and a scare¬ 
crow which I have drawn with my pen from memory of what I saw 
last summer. 1 suppose dty children hardly know what a scare-crow 
is. I will tell them. It is old clothes stuffed with straw or hay to 
resemble a man, and stuck upon a stick in a corn-field to keep the 
crows away from the com when searching for grubs. 

One day last summer I saw one of our horses go through open 
into our com-field to examine a scare-crow. You know a horse when 
he sees anything suange will walk slowly toward it, going nearer and 


can readily get at its principle of construction. Instead of Will s.-iy- 
ing: “Jack, give me a bite of your apple,” as Wills sometimes do, 
he now says: “ Ookja, ivega ema a iteba of oorya oopplca. ” “ Broad¬ 
way ” is “ Oodwaybraw." Of course every new language must have 
its poetry, and tliis one has shown its poetic side. The following 
verse 1 know you will admit is quite touching: 

“Ookja and Illja. 

“ Ookja and Illja went oopwa the illha 
To etga a ailpa of ooterwa,^ 

Ookja fell ownda and ookebra his ooncra, 

And Illja came umblingta artera.” 

Mark Tw-ain says the Italians spell a great deal better than thev 
pronounce Unlike the Italians these, these—“ Ookja's” and “ 111 - 
ja's ■’ pronounce a great deal better than they spell. 

The only rule I can give you for pronouncing the words in this 
new jargon is to give the final A a prolonged ah sound, like the a in 
after. In fact, the language seems to be made up of “oo’s” and 
“ah’s.” Now that the boys have a secret language I suppose secret 
meetings will be in order; and, dear me, I don’t know what will 
come next What with their initials, slang, and now thus new ng- 
marole why their own fathers and mothers cannot ulk to them ff it 
keeps on. J. B. D. 

Brooklyn, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas ; Will you please tell the Little Schoolma am 
as I was wandering in the cemetery .it Riverliead la.st summer, I 
came across the following historj' written on a tomtetone, which 1 
copied, thinking it might interest her: 



nearer, putting out his head to smell it, and when he is sausfied 
walk away. Our horse did so. and I have tned to draw *e swne 
with my pen for the readers of St. Nicholas. Excuse all imperfec¬ 
tions. I am a little girl not yet twelve years of age^Your young 
correspondent, **. M. K. 1^ 

Compton, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas: We have taken you for some time, and we 
are always glad to see yoiL I think it is nicer to make butter m .a 
bottle than m one of those little toy churns. I have made it .several 
times, and I do not think it takes ap hour to chum iL ,V?“ 

how to do it Put some cream (it is not necessary diat it should tc 
sour) into a bottle with a large operin-r, and after tightly corking it, 
shake well un il the butter comes. If you have not too large a bottle, 
and do not make too hard work of it, it is not so very tiresome. *0^ 
must shake it until the butter is pretty well gathered together, and 
after washing it, etc., as B. H. W. describes in the April number of 
St. Nicholis, I think you will have some nice butter. I am thirteen 


years old.—Your friend, 


Lily M. Cochrane. 


Cincinnati, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas: Has the new language reached you yet? 
I mean the one that is used only by the boys and rirls. 1 have met very 
few “ grown-ups ” who attempt to speak it at all; but it is astonish¬ 
ing how quickly the younger people lake it up_. Below I will give a 
sample or two of the new “lingo.” By analyzing the specimens you 


“ Capt. James Fanning, 

“ Died 1776, in the qSth year of his age. 

“ ‘ He was the great-grandson of Dom- 
inicius Fanning, \mo was mayor of a city 
in Ireland (under Charles I ): was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Drogheda, 1649: 
aU the garrison, except himself, put to the 
sword. He was beheaded by Cromwpll; 
his head stuck upon a pole at the principal 
gate of the dty; his property confiscated, 
because when Charles I. mMC proclama¬ 
tion of peace, as member of tlie Insh 
Coundl, lie advi.^ed not to accept unless 
the British Government would secure to 
the Irish their religion, their propci ty, and 
their \i\cs.’—O’CoHuer’s f/isfery. 

“ His son, Edmund, was bom in Kil¬ 
kenny, Ireland, married Catherine, daugh¬ 
ter of Hugh Hays, l^rl of Connaught, 
and emigrated to this country with ms 
family, consisting of his wife Catherine, 
tw’o sons, Thomas and William, and two 
servants, Lahome and Orna. Sett ed in 
Stonington, Cl Wi liam, in a battle with 
the Indians, was killed by King William, 
who split his head or.en with a tomahawk. 
Thomas had a daughter, Catherine Page, 
and one son, James; this Capt. James Fi¬ 
ning served under Great Britain, which 
goveroment was at wax with France; 
married Hannah Smith, of Smithtown; 
had five sons and fqur daughters, viz., 
Phincas,Thomas,Gilbert,Edmund, James, 
Catherine, Bertha, Sally and Nancy. 
Phineas had a son, Phineas, who graduated at Yale 
two of whose sons arc now living. 1850, w : Wd lam 
New York City, and P. W'. F.innmg in • J^Krikte 

wife Hannah, son Thomas, and daughter 
their father. GUbert setUed in Stonington, Ct 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova ?coUa, where he «ta‘e. 

James setUed on Long Island, had two sons, John “"‘I 
latter was a merchant of years, rcsidmg three “^omS^dfed 

had five sons, four of whom arc now living; ‘•'c 
Lt Moriches in his seventy-second year, x8.8. Nathaniel r^^es n 
town of South Hampton; ‘wt^-M^n^ssch and Israel-i^de m 
Riverhead town, and the fifth son, Joshua Fanning Tno;.lh 

Greenport. Southold town. Sally Fanning mamed Captain Jo^h 
LuptonI Catherine married a Mumford, Bertha mamed a Terry, and 
Nancy married Major John Wickham. ’ for a 

Now. dear Litttlc .Schoolma’am, isn’t that a long 
tomb^oneT It is said by the old folks 

Fanning brought over the first summer that ever ^ m 

countrj^ and that he brought it over in a wash^tuh The «e !S 
living and bears (hut—Your friend, Oussie t,. ije vinn 

Schenectady, March 12, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I thought ^ ^‘te you a frtte^ 
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New York, May 15, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I am a little ack girl, and you 
are such a pleasure to me, I read you over and over 
a-ain. I am making “ Christmas C'ity.”* It has a hotel 
called the Katydid House, after myself, and a church 
called the church of St. Mucilage, a butcher’s shop, a 
candy store, a grocer's store, and a dry-goods store, pri¬ 
vate houses, and other buildings, and a paper railway 
train made by myself. No two houses are alike. I send 
you some names for the Pird-defenders. When are 
you going to have another list ? My sister, who is m 
Halifax, takes you, too, and we both li’;e you so much. 
And now I must say good-bye, from your constant reader, 
Katy Uniackb. 

P. S. —Give my love to Jack and the Litdc Schoolma’am. 


your readers who go to a private school, or whose mothers teach 
them, might like to do the same thing. Our teacher told us (my 
school-mati» and myself) that she was going to have a paper, and we 
were to write for it. The next monuug she told us to vote for an 
editor and a name.^ The name ches n was “'ihe Shooting Star." 
Our best poet is a little girl ten years old. 

M^ teacher says that the object of the paper is to make us improve 
in wiiting, spe ling, and punctuation. I forgot to say that the editor 
writes the composjtions with pen and ink. The scholars write notes 
with their compositions to the editor. The editor reads the notes, 
and loo ,s over the compositions, and if they are wiitien nicely, and 
she thinks they are eood, she (excusing a few misspelt words) accepts 
them. I am a^id I have written too Tong a letter to be printed, but 
hope noL I will now close.—Your faithful reader, Clyde Fitch. 

P- —I hope and think that Jacob will marry Floiie. I have 

taken you for about four years from our news-agent here. Clyde. 

Newark, N. J. 

Dear St. Nicholas : Our pussy was buried yesterday. We 
were Sony she died, but we did n't cry.—Your little reader, Rob 

P.S. —I forgot to say that 1 am eight years old. The pussy’s name 
was St Nichous, after you. She was gray, with a white tiul. 


Camillus, Onondaga Co., N. Y., Feb. 1877. 

Y®ar St. Nicholas : I have read a great many letters from the 
httle folks in your good magazine, and in the March number I aaw one 
from a little girl in Maryland, with a picture of her play-house, and 
as I have a play-house of my own, 1 thought I would write another 
letter to you telling about it, and perhaps my papa would send it for 
me. My play-house is in the front yard of our place, and is five feet 
wide, eight feet long, and six feet high. It is divided into two rooms 
by curtains, it is all papered and carpeted, and has a large door with 
a porch over it, and two windows in it My grandpa built it for me. 


G. is quire at sea in the mailer, as she will discover by noting the 
solution given in our June number. Mary A. Buckingham’s com- 
municatioii is worth printing in full: 

Newton, Mass., May 30, 1P77. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I think I have found a solution which will 
satisfy H. Starkweather concerning the problem in algebra which he 
sent to tlie June " Letter-Box.’’ I give it below: 

Now 49 — 6^ = — 14, and 4 - 18 = - 14, then 49 
_ 63 =4 - 18, or 49 - 9(7) =4-9 (2), adding V to 
each member of the equation, we have 49 — 9 (7) 4- 
= 4 — 9 (2) -f V. 

The square root of 49 — 9 (7) (7 _ 

The square root of 4 - 9 (2) -|- V “ i (2 — 'O- 

We must take either the positive roots of both mem- 
bers, or the negative roots of botli members. 

Now 7 — y = 7 — 4^ =2.^, wh'ch is a positive quan¬ 
tity. Therefore, 7 — j is the positive root of 49 — 9(7) 
+ V* 2 — ^ = 2 — 4^ = — 2i, which is a negative 
quantity. Therefore, 2 — | is the negative root of4 — 
9 (2) + V* If 2 — ^ is the negative root, the positive 
root must be ^ — 2. Then the equation reads: 7 — | 
= f — 2, or 2^ = 2|, which is correct. 

Yours respectfully, Mary H. Buckingham (aged 15 years). 


Dear St. Nicholas : In your Christmas number I saw a letter 
about a doll which was one hundred and forty-three years old. I 
understood that it was supposed to be the oldest in America. We 
have one that is one hundred and fifty-eight years of age, 
and is consequently fifteen years older. This doll of ours 
is wooden. Time has thought fit to deprive it of its arms 
and legs, but its owner kindly substituted cloth ones. 
ITie last time it was dressed was about forty years a 0. 
It w^rs a black silk petticoat, black satin dress, while 
kerchief, and carries in one hand a large blue siik hand¬ 
kerchief dotted with white. Its painted wooden hcaJ is 
covered by a muslin turban. Her cnmplc.\ion is sallow, 
^tliough she still has considerable color in her cheeks. 
Her eyes are large, black, and bulging ; her nose is worn 
flat and shiny. Altogether, she is so handsome that hCT 
one compliment is. " She looks like a mummy! ” This 
little old lady is a model, for she is a.s straight as though 
glued to a board. When placed beside her waxen grand¬ 
children we fail to discover any family resemblance. It 
came formerlv from Paris. If she could speak, what 
would she tell ? Perhaps she could give the true version 
of George and his little hatchet.—Yours truly, 

Rosa B. Dickinson. 


MYRA S PLAY-HOUSE. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 

such splendid times in it during the summer. This is the 
third year I have taken St. Nicholas. I like it ever so much. The 
stones arc very nice, especially the " Ei^ht Cousins” and ” Pattikin’s 
House I will be nine years old in March. I go to school every 
day and like it very much. I send you a photograph of my play¬ 
house, winch you may use if you think it is nice enough to put in the 
magazine. 

From your little friend and well-wisher. Myra R Safford. 

H. Starkweather s Problem. —Since our July number went to 
press, the following boys and giils have been heard from in regard to 
Starkweafoer’s problem : " H,” Mary H Buckingham, A. L. Mani- 
erre: “B, ’ ‘‘John and others” send correct solutions. M. T. F. 
sends a very' confused and unsatisfactory " explanation,” and Mary 


Dear St. Nicholas: Here is a tea-song sung by a 
Chinese woman to Queen Victoria and copied from a 
paper, .‘^ee if any of your readers can translate it. We take several 
papers and books. As there arc three of us, we can’t all read ihe same 
thing at once very well, and it is better to read to ourselves. We am« 
^ certain paper first. I jet to read you first, 
though my two brothers like you very much indeed. I want to sur¬ 
prise my brothers w.ih this letter if y’ou will be so kind as to print it 

Ohc ometo th ete asho pwit hme 

Andb uya po undo f thebe st 

Twillpr oveam ostex celicntt ea 

Ij^ua lit yal Iwi 11a ttc st f 

'Tiso nlyf oursh illi ngs apo und 

Soc omet othet eama rtan dtry 

Nob ettetc and scwli crebefou nd 

Ort haia nyoth er needb uy. 

Mamie C. Rainey. 
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The centtal picture represents the main word, from the letters of which the words represented by the other pictures are to be formed. 


DOUBLE DIAIVIOND PUZZLE. 


PYEAMID PUZZLE. 


Th'p. whole is the name of a very pmpular author. 

Upper diamond: i. A consonant 2. A personal pronoun. 3. A 
part of a.planL 4. A boy’s name. 5. A girl's name. 6. A word 
often used by Scotchmen. 7. A consonant. 

Lower diamond: i. A consonant 2. A deep hole. 3. Used in 
medicine. 4. A writer. 5. To step. 6. A conjunction. 7. A con¬ 
sonant. o’n. 


SYNCOPATIONS*. 


I. Syncopate a float, and leave a small animal. 2. Syncopate 
chilliness, and leave a fish. 3, Syncopate a metal, and leave con¬ 
ducted 4. Syncopate a bonk, and leave a part of the foot 5. Syn¬ 
copate to call, and leave a boy’s nickname 6. Syncopate solitery, 
and leave a tropical p'ant 7. Syncopdie a boat, and leave naked. 

Syncopate a p'ank, and leave a p'let 

The sv'copated letters, read downward, give the name of a long- 
legged bird of the Tropics. pluto. 


EASY CHARADE. 

My first of the garden smacks; 
hly second of woodland whacks. 

Sturdy and true arc these two 
Homely, old-fashioned facts. 

And my whole would appear 
To be sincere, 

Dul b not, for truth it lacks. M. o’u. D. 


SQUARE-WORD. 

*• A PLACE of exhibition. 2. A memorial. 3. Older. 4. A rcla- 
“'^e. 5. Measures of land, Jackie d. w. 


Left slope, downward : A flower. Ri?ht slope, downward: Fruits 
of a certain kind Center: An Instrument used for boring. Across: 
T. A consonant: 2, a constellation ; 3, a simple person; 4, a kind of 
triangle; s, animals one year old. B. 

RIDDLE. 

I’m a word of four letters, no more and no less. 

And what that word is I leave you to guess. 

Wherever my first and second you see. 

It will surely embrace you, as it always does me. 

My first, second, and third, though it well may apply 
To the smallest of things that appear to your eye, 

Yet, curiously enough, it is so com^unded 
That with my first and second it might be confounded. 
Strange, that what pictures an object so small 
Should be big enough to embrace us all._ 

On hearing my whde, you might think it was meant 
To be spoken of one whose vigor is spent; 

But whi’e vigor sustains us, and life is our stay. 

My whole will keep coming and passing away. L, c. A. 

HIDDEN FRENCH SENTENCE. 

Find in the following sentences an apt remark made by Napoleon 
to a French lady in time of great political danger: _ 

Ncrs'ous people like Maud, Eve, Zoe and Harriet out-weary r«, 
and prevent my paying them any devoirs; they arc enough to utterly 
waken ten dreamers of matrimonial felicity, and cause them, beset 
with fear, to utter words of contempt How old Baron btoub (lier in 
wait, like Foote, for oddities to mimic) would hit off their pcciu- 
iarities! 
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PICTORIAL. ANAGRAM-Bl^lGMA. 



Arts. A proverb of five words. Each of the figures underneath the pictures represents a letter in the word indicated Iw the 
(thus, 5 denotes a letter in the fifth word, 2 a letter in the second word, etc.),—and each collection of figures represents a word which desenoM 
the picture above it. From c seven words thus formed, schet and group together all those belon ing to the same word of the provero 
(according to the numbering beneath the pictures). Then transpose these letters to form the word of the proverb indicated by the hgure 
which the letters bear. (Thus, from the seven words, group together all the letters designated by the figure 3 beneath the different pictures, 
and transpose them to form tiic t/iird word of the proverb.) Now, puzzle-solvers, find this familiar proverb 1 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

r. All started-, but-to the end of the race long ^fore 

the rest-. a. Tl e-was poorly rhymed, and yet it was 

not-. 3. He stood for a-,-^ dismay. 4. Before 

I engaged in this biisi ess- comparatively an - life. 5. 

Why is it-abroad, as soon as a good deed-? 6. How 

rnuen do you get, girls, for a weekly-? -,-! B. 


METAGRAM. 

Whole, I am a poison. Change my head, and I am a graw; 
again, and I am a native of one of Europe’s smallest kingdoms: 
and 1 am a gill’s name: again, and I am a small road: again, and i 
am found on horses and lions: again, and I am of glass: again, and 
I am not mad : again, and I show which way the wbd blows; once 
more, and I decrease. sedcwick. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JULY NUMBER. 


Pictorial Puzzle. —r. Hogg. 2. Horse-tail. 3. “The Hub” 
4. Nave, or Knave. 5. Fellow (Felloe). 6. “Right wheel ’ 7. 

Ta'e. 8. A shaft 9. “ Hoots.” 10., Choler. ii. Box. 12. Pause 
(paws). 13. Rains. 14. Tire. 15. Spoke. 16. Mouse-ear. 17. One 
hogshead. 18. Lrsh. 19. Chops. 20. Ho! 

Numerical E.mgma. —“ Be just, and fear not” 

Diamond Puzzle. f 

ARE 

AGENT 

FREEDOM 

ENDOW 

TOW 

M 

Abbreviations. —i. Canto, aiiL 2. Crumb, rum. 3 Crape, rap. 
^ Court, our. 5. Clown, low. 6. Shame, ham. 7. Stripe, trip. 8. 
Tramp, ram. 9. Swine, win. 10. Stare, tar. ii. Flour, Lou. 12. 
Ledger, edge. 


Prefix Puzzle.—i. Concur. 2. Condor. 3. Confirm. 4- Con¬ 
sole. 5. ContracL 6. Contrite. 7. Converge. 8. Content 9. Contest 
Easy Riddle.- Carpet _ „ 

Hidden French Proverb.—“ Lcs murailles ont des oralles. 


Double Acrostic.— L -ea— D 
I _ag- O 
T —ho— R 
T — ige— R 
L -cv- I 
E — Bgle— 

Charade. —Morning Glory. 

Omnibus Word. —Spear. 

I. —Sap, Are, Pea. 

II —Asp, Sea, Par. 

III. —S, Ape, Spear, Elar, R. 

IV. —Spar, Raps. _ „ „ 

V.-Pear, Pare, Reap, Sear, Spare, Rase, Parse, Era, Par, Rasp. 


“ Bessie and her Cousin,” Jackie D. W., and “ M. W. C.” answered correctly all the puzzles in the June number. ^ dolph 

Answers to Special Puzzles were received previous to June 18th from Bessie White Frothinehara, “Bumpy,’ Laura Kan Ft 
Jennie Platt F. E. Bullard, Emma Elliott, “ Daistc,” “ Mile,^’ Genevieve All s, Nellie Era rson, F. H. Whipple, g and 

Gertrude Vickery', Jessie L. Hopkins, Ellic M. Slanger, Daisy Hobbs, Alice Boott. “Bessie, Lucy, and Susy,” Ira P. Rowley, •• 

A. S.,” “x\. H.,’’ Edc’ie Br\’an. Sadie Diifficid, Constance Grn dpierre, R. Townsend McKeever, iMith McK<»vcr, ’ P?". ch-w 
Zenebia Porter, George H. Williams, Willie E Wright, Mary L. Howard, AI ie Bertram, Bc^ie Doi>cy, Florence Wilcox. 

AJele Mills, Inez and Cadmir, Rene L. Millnau, Jen ie Page. A. P. Fo’well, Annie S. Longfellow, Arthur C. Smith, ^ 

C S. Riche, Jr., L. Ford, Henry C. Lee. H. V. Wurdcm.nnn, Ncssie E Stevens. “Alex.,” Harriet Bradbury, Howarf Steel ^ ^ 
Phi'ip ( hcaney, B. O’Hara, Bessie R. Virom, Alice G. B.i’l, Looi a I,. Richards, W. Creight »n Spencer, W. Irving ^i^ncer, .1^ 
Smith, A. G. Cameron, Hugh T. Carney, George Hc'bcrt Whi.c, Loulce M. Corbett Perry Adams, .Milly Adams, Hanict A. tiar , 
Koch.er, Katie Earl, Elditli Lowry, Eleanor N. Hughes. 
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PICTORlAli ANAGRAM^ENIGMA. 



A ns. A proverb of five words. Each of the fibres underneath the pictures represents a letter in the word indicated by the 
(thus, 5 denotes a letter in the fifth word, a a letter in the second word, etc.),—and each oollcctton of figures represents a word which desenoM 
the picture above it. From t* e seven words thus formed, scl ct and group together all those belon ing to the same word of the proverb 
(according to the numbering beneath the pirturcs). Then transpose these letters to form the word of the proverb indicat^ by the figure 
which the letters bear. (’I hus, from the seven words, group together all the letters designated by the figure 3 beneath the different pictures, 
and transpose them to form t:ic i/u'rJ word of the proverb.) Now, puzzle-solvers, find this familiar proverb 1 


THANSPOBITIONK. 

I. All started-, but-to the end of the race long before 

the rest-. a. 'I'l e-was poorly rhymed, and yet it was 

not- - 3. He stood for a-,-— dismay. 4. Before 

I engaged in this busi ess-comparatively an-life. 5. 

Why is it —— abroad, as soon as a good deed —^-? 6. How 

much do you get, girls, for a weekly-1 -,-! a. 


METAGRAM. 

Whole, I am a poison. Change my head, and_ I am a graM! 
again, and I am a nauve of one of Europe’s smallest kingdoms: 
and I am a giil’s name: again, and I am a small road : again, and I 
am found on horses and lions: again, and I am of glass: again, and 
I am not mad : again, and 1 show wliich way the wind blows: once 
more, and I decrease. sedgwick. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JULY NUMBER. 


Pictorial Puzzle. —r. Hogg. 2. Horse-tail. 3. “The Hub.” 
4. Nave, or Knave. 5. Fellow (Felloe). 6. “Right wheel.” 7. 
Ta'e. 8. A shaft 9. “ Roots.” io._ Choler. ii. Box. 12. Pause 
(paws). 13. Rains. 14. Tire. 15. Spoke. 16. Mouse-ear. 17. One 
hogshead. 18. Lish. 19. Chops. 20. Ho! 

Numerical E.mgma.—“ Be just, and fear not” 

Diamond Puzzle. f 

ARE 

AGENT 

FREEDOM 

ENDOW 

TOW 

M 

Abbreviations. —i. Canto, anL 2. Crumb, rum. 3 Crape, rap. 
4. Court, our. 5. Clown, low. 6. Shame, ham. 7. Stripe, trip. 8. 
Tramp, mm. 9. Swine, win. 10. Sure, tar. ii. Flour, Lou. 12. 
Ledger, edge. 


Prefix Puzzle.— 1. Concur. 2. Condor. 3. Confirm. 4- Con¬ 
sole. 5. Contract 6. Contrite. 7. Converge. 8. Content 9. Contest. 
Easy Riddle. -Carpet „ 

Hidden French Proverb.—“ Les murailles ont des oralles. 
Double Acrostic.— L — ea- D 



L -cv— I 
E—agle— 

Charade, —Morning Glory. 

Omnibus Word. —Spear. 

1.—Sap, Are. Pea. 

11 —Asp, Sea, Par. 

III. —S, Ape, Spear, Ear, R. 

IV. —Spar, Raps. „ d „ 

V.—Pear, Pare, Reap, Sear, Spare, Rase, Parse, Era, Par, Rasp 


“ Bessie and her Cousin ” Jackie D. W., and “ M. W. C.” answered correctly all the puzzles in the June number. , , . 

Answers to Special Puzzles were received previous to June 18th from Bcs.sie White Frothinghara, “Bumpy,” Laura Kanooip , 
Jennie Platt F. EL Bullard, Elmma Elliott, “ Daisic,” “.Mile,” Genevieve Alls, Nellie Em rson, F. H. Whipple, Brainard P. 
Gertrude Vickery, Jessie L. Hopkins, Eilic M. Sunger, Daisy Hobbs, Alice Boott. “Bessie, Lucy, and Susv,” Ira P. ‘‘ •> 

A. S.," “A. H..’ Ed-ie Brvan. Sadie DuffielJ, Constance Gm d;>ierre, R. Townsend McKeever, Edith McKccvcr, “wb ’ 
Zenrbia Porter, George H. Williams, Willie E Wright, Mary L. Howard, A1 ic Bertram, Bessie Dorsey, Florence Wilcox, Elsie L>. * ’ 

Ailcle Mills, Inez and Cadmir, Remi L. Millnau. Jen ic Page. A. P. Fo’wcll, Annie S. Longfellow, Arthur C. Smith, Ldw bw , 
C _S. Rich*!, Jr., L. Ford, Henry C. Lee, H. V. Wurdcm.nnn, Ncssic E Stevens. “Alex.,” Harriet Bradbury, HowaH Steel 
Phi'ip ( hcaney, B. O’Hara, Bessie R. Virom, A!icc G. Bu’l, Lo-.ii a L. Richards, W. Creightm Spencer, W. Irving Sjwnccr, • 

Smith, A. G. Cameron, Hugh T. Carney, George l le-bcrt Whi.e, Lju.^c M. Corbett, Perry Adams, Milly Adams, Haniet A. Ciarlt, 
Koeh.cr, Katie Earl, Edit!i Lowry, Eleanor N. Hughes. 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ FUN IN CENTRAL PARK. 


By Charles Barnard. 


Boys and girls who live in the country some¬ 
times tell of the rarfc good times they have in the 
fields, by the brook, in the bam among the mounds 
of hay, and in the woods. There are the lanes 
bordered with berries, the orchard with prizes of 
dropped apples under the trees, the spring violets 
in the meadows, the nuts dropping down in the 
woods, the glorious swims in the pond in the sum¬ 
mer, the more glorious skating in the winter. All 
the poets and story-tellers have told and sung of 
these things many times over, till the city boy and 
girl have learned the story by heart. 

Now, really, this is nT fair. Country children do 
not have all the sport in the world. There is sure 
to be fun wherever boys and girls live, even if it is 
a city. New York is not all paved streets, stone 
sidewalks and brick houses, and the children who live 
there have their good times after their own fashion. 
There are no big barns and piles of hay; beiTj-- 
bushes are not very thick on the Fifth avenue, and 
boys never go nutting on the sidewalks, but there 
are wide and g^rassy play-grounds, donkeys to ride, 
goat-carriages with fiery steeds, and swings and 
boats, and swans and monkeys, lions and bears and 
sheep-dogs, wooden horses that speed around and 
around as if they were alive, and—and—why, there 
is no end to the jolly things in New York. It 
IS very good of the poets to sing about the sports 
of the country. They should come to town and 
see how city boys and girls play, and then they 
roight sing a new song of the gay goat-carriage, the 
amiable wooden horse, the lively owls in the deep, 
VoL. IV.—46. 


dark cave, and the affectionate donkeys that live in 
Central Park. 

Come, boys and girls I Let us go to the Park. 
Come, Tommy and Ned, Master Charles and 
Fred. Come Kitty and Jane,—and baby shall go, 
too. The Park is the place for fun. This is the 
entrance, at the comer of the Fifth avenue and 
Fifty-ninth street. The wide street called the 
Fifth avenue spreads out into an open space, 
planted with trees, and looking as if the city came 
to a sudden end in the country. There is a broad 
graveled walk, a wide road, and a little summer¬ 
house and a two-horse carriage drawn up before 
it. “Will you have a ride? Only twenty-five 
cents.” Shall we ride, boys and girls? No. Let 
us walk—it will be more fun. Thank you, sir, for 
the nice carriage, but we ’ll walk at present But 
baby must ride! Ah I how very nice 1 A baby- 
carriage to let. Tuck her in warm, nurse, and 
then we will start. Think of that I—a baby-car¬ 
riage all ready at the gate, and only ten cents an 
hour. 

Now, we will go up the broad path by the roads. 
Look at the horses 1 How they come prancing 
along, with flashing eyes and arching necks I They 
seem to be proud to drag the handsome carriages, 
and they canter along in splendid style. After a 
short walk we come to a place where the roads 
divide. Oh! look there I See the sheep 1 A 
whole flock of them in a field. And a shepherd, too 
—a queer old fellow—and—^see 1 There he goes 1 
That’s the shepherd’s dog. Some of the sheep try 
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to cross the road, and the dog scuds after them, bark- in, Kitty and Jane, Tommy and Ned. No, Master 
ing loudly, and they all scamper back again. That’s Charles, you’re too old for that fun. How you 
a sight you do not often see, even in the country. . would look with your legs all doubled- Hallo! 



THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FUXK. 


Hallo! Ponies! ** Have a ride, young mas¬ 

ter?” The ponies stand, all saddled and bridled, 
by the road-side, ready for a run. There is a 
boy in uniform standing beside each pony, ready 
to help the rider to mount, and to keep the pony 
from running away. Our boys think they really 
must have a ride. Baby can sit in her carriage 
till they come back, and the girls can sit down 
under the trees to rest. 

What a pretty place this isl The sheep have 
free range over a wide and sunny pasture. There 
are broad walks along the road-side, with plenty of 
seats where we can wait till the boys come back. 
They have a jolly canter, and then we cross the 
road and come to a broad, straight walk, with wide 
lawns on either side, and four long rows of trees. 
There are here a fine sculptured group of an Indian 
hunter and his dog, and statues of Sir Walter Scott 
and Shakspeare. 

Oh! what’s this ? A pair of goats harnessed 
to a little carriage. The driver runs beside the 
fiery steeds as they come trotting gayly along. 
They wave their horns and wheel around in a circle 
and away they go up the broad path. Now, this is 
fun ! See ! Here *s an empty carriage coming. 
How much for a ride, mister ? “ Ten cents.” Jump 


They ’re off! How fast they go! The driver 
runs beside the goats to keep them steady, and 
Tommy holds the reins. We will follow them. 

Hah! What’s that? Music? Yes—no. Mas¬ 
ter Fred is all excitement. It is the lions. Hear 
them roar. Let us go and see them. No, you 
may have heard the band playing. It is both. 
We can hear the animals roaring, and the sound 
of the band. Really, here is too much fun at once. 
We must follow the goat-carriage now, and can 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Lion afterward. What a great 
company of people ! The path is full of boys and 
girls, ladies and gentlemen, some looking about, 
and some sitting down in the shade of the trees. 
The children finish their ride, and we may sit 
down awhile and listen to the music. 

This does not look like the city. Instead o 
houses there are sunny fields, a rocky bank covere 
with shrubs and surmounted by an arbor oversown 
with vines, and all about us are trees making a 
pleasant shade from the sun. It is certainly a 
pretty place, but there are so many more things to 
be seen we must go on very soon. See! There are 
parrots in cages, calling to each other, and biting 
the bars of their prisons as if they would like to 
get out We .might stop to look at them, an o 
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admire the curious fountains flashing in the sun, 
but there are greater wonders just over the road. 

There 1 Is n’t that prettyA great fountain 
showering down sparkling sheets of water, a broad 
walk, and a lake and wooded hills beyond, with a 
stone tower, looking like a castle, in the distance. 
And there are swans and row-boats on the water. 
The boys are all eagerness for a sail on the lake, 
and are ready to run down the long flights of stone 
steps that lead to the lake. Stop a moment. 
Look at this stone-work by the stairs. See I 
It is covered with birds and flowers, carved in stone 
in the wall. Do look at the duck with a flsh in his 
mouth, these quails and snipes I It is wonderful, 
but the boys have seen a boat, and they can’t stop 
for stone birds and flowers. 

“ Can we hire a boat, sir?” “ Yes, indeed.” 

A young man in a sailor suit brings up a boat, 
and we all get in. Baby must go, too, and we can 
leave her carriage here till we return. Now, this is 


comes another boat, and in it are two children 
and a nurse who is holding a baby aloft. They 
sweep past us quickly, laughing and talking as 
they go. See! There’s a swan, with its wings 
spread out like a sail before the wind, and the 
baby in the other boat is shaking his rattle at it, 
and crowing with delight. There are more swans 
on the banks,—and ducks, too. How tame they 
seem! They do not pay the slightest attention to 
the crowds of people. Here we go under a bridge, 
and into a wider part of the lake, where we can 
see a number of boats and a whole flock of beauti¬ 
ful white swans. 

Hallo I What is that ? It is a pelican standing 
in the water by the beach. Oh ! That is too bad. 
That silly boy is troubling him. Ha! ha! Mr. 
Pelican could n’t stand it any longer, and he opened 
his great mouth as if he meant to swallow the boy, 
and the boy runs away dreadfully frightened and 
frantically chased by the pelican. 


^n. The boat glides swiftly away, and the chil- So we go around the lake, pushing into little bays 
on the shore stand looking at us. Here where the trees overhang the water, rowing past 
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the beeches where children are playing on the 
shore, past rustic arbors on the water-side, and 
under a stone bridge that echoes to our voices. 
Here is an island, with flocks of ducks on the grass. 
See that water-fall leaping with a splash into the 
lake. Boats pass every minute, and after a de¬ 
lightful trip we come back to the landing and 
get out. 

Baby takes her carriage again, and we look about 
to see what can be done next. Perhaps nothing 
more to-day, for the sun is getting low in the west, 
and it is really time we started for home. This is 
quite enough fun for one day, and to see more we 
would better come another time. The boys have 
had a pony-ride, the younger people had a drive in 
the goat-carriage, we have seen the sheep and the 
shepherd’s dog, heard the band play and seen the 
parrots, baby had a ride in her carriage, and 
we all had a row on the lake. Fun enough for 
one day. 

As we walk back to the gate we pass the goat- 
carriages again. One is standing empty waiting 
for riders, and beside it is a company of poor chil¬ 
dren gazing wistfully on the empty seats. Poor 
things! They cannot muster ten cents among 
them all, and the little carriage seems a very im- 


Central Park. There are the lions, and the jolly 
monkeys, the ball-ground, the swings, the croquet- 
field, the woods and meadows at the upper end of 
the Park, the tower, the Ramble, and many another 
charming play-ground free to all, rich and poor. 
Another day we will come again and see more. 

Well, Kitty, what are you thinking about ? 
Give these poor children a ride ? That's a happy 
thought. How much will it cost? There are 
six of them in all. What’s your name, little 
girl? “Gretchen, sir, please.” And yours, sir? 
“ Mikey Duffy.” Well, Mikey and Gretchen, you 
may have a ride. Kitty says she has twenty cents, 
and Jane has ten, and Tommy fifteen, and Charles 
offers fifteen. Sixty cents. Just enough. Jump 
in. Master Duffy and Miss Gretchen, and the others 
shall go, too. Now, really, we must go home. 
We ’ve had a good time ourselves, and, perhaps, 
made the gay party in the goat-carriage happy 
also. At any rate, they drive away in great glee, 
as if they were having a royal good time. At the 
gate we give up baby’s carriage, and then go 
soberly home, well satisfied with our expedition in 
search of fun. 

A day or two after this we start again for the 
Park, take the baby-carriage at the gate, and go at 



ON THE LAKE. 


possible heaven. It is a trifle hard for them, but once to the lake. Come! Let us visit the cave 
there are plenty of things they can do without and the Ramble. We cross a bridge over the lake, 
paying for them plenty of fun for pK)or children in and come to a path through shady woods. 


it 
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Donkeys! A whole row of them standing by end. A boy runs beside each donkey to look after 
the path. What queer fellows they are, with their the young rider, and thus we gayly amble along 
big ears and shaggy hair I Here is fun! Every under the trees, with baby and nurse to bring up 
one, save baby, must be mounted for a ride. The the rear of the procession. Look out! We are 
donkeys are saddled and bridled, and a boy stands coming to a hill. The procession goes slowly down 



RIDIKG DOWN THE STEPS. 


by each ready to assist the young rider to a seat, a little slope, and then crosses a rustic bridge, 
Kitty shaU have the white donkey, and Jane the where a tiny brook foanis over the stones into the 
black fellow. Get a good seat, and sit perfectly lake. There is also a view of the lake,^ and the 
steady. Why! Master Charles, your too lengthy boats and swans. Surely, now, we can t go up- 
legs nearly touch the ground. You are making a stairs on donkeys ? The path leads to a short 
queer spectacle of yourself. There! We are off flight of stone steps just where the bronze bust of 
in a stately procession, the girls in front and the Schiller stands embowered in shrubbery. Ah 
lx)ys next, and Master Charles in the rear, on Here *s another donkey party coming down. Per- 
account of his excessive legs, that threaten to trip haps if Master Donkey can come down-stairs, e 
his donkey up and bring the ride to a melancholy may be induced to go up. It will be easier or 
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US to go up on donkey-bEck thnn to com© down in 
that way. Don’t you think so ? 

Then on, past great rocks covered with moss, 
past rustic seats and bowers, through shady paths 
and wooded lanes, till 
we come to a path lead¬ 
ing down into a quiet 
dell among wild, rough 
rocks. Here we dis¬ 
mount and leave oiir 
amiable donkeys to find 
their way back again 
with their drivers. 

What a queer place ! 

See that stone bridge 
half hid by flowering 
vines. And this place ? 

What’s here ? A cave I 
The boys go into the 
black hole in the rock 
and the girls timidly 
follow. How dark it is! 

Stand still a moment 
and let us see what we 
can find. Is n’t that 
very queer ? A pair of 
solemn owls blinking 
and winking in the 
gloom. They sit on a 
perch behind a netting 
and stare and stare, and 
never say a word. The 
boys find another door 
to the cave leading out 
to the lake, and a long 
flight of steep stone 
steps leading to the top 
of the high bank above 
the cave. The boys may go up that way and we 
others will go back, and then they can join us again 
by another path. 

The place is full of winding paths and lanes, up 
hill and down, twisting and turning in every direc¬ 
tion, and the boys soon come back to our party, 
and then we go on through the woods and over the 
rocks to the stone castle on the hill. Here we stop 
a moment to view the wide prospect over the Park; 
the city, the Hudson River, and the beautiful 
country round about. Now for a walk through the 
Ramble. The paths wind in, the paths wind out, 
now through fields, now past great rocks and 
through deep thickets. Come, follow my leader 
through this beautiful garden. Ah ! see him run ! 
A white rabbit springs across the path and darts 


close together, lest we lose- Why I where is 

Kitty ? Kitty! Kitty! Really we must find her. 
Boys, each of you take a different path and see if 
you can find her, and then all .come back to this 
magnolia-tree by the 
little bridge over the 
brook! 

The boys searched 
here and searched there, 
and all through the 
tangled paths, till at 
last they found her 
where four paths met, 
undecided which way to 
turn, and crying bitterly 
to think she had lost 
her party. She had 
followed the rabbit and 
lost her way, and it was 
really so dreadful that 
she had to cry. A pea¬ 
cock sat on a low tree 
and spread his plumes, 
and the Guinea-hens 
offered her their sym¬ 
pathy, and even the rab¬ 
bit paused in wonder; 
but not one of them 
had courage enough to 
show her the way out 
of her troubles. What 
a picture,—poor Kitty 
lost in the Ramble! 
The rabbit and the pea¬ 
cock and the Guinea- 
hens might well have a 
sympathetic expression, 
IN THE SWINGS. jq mak© up for their 

intense stupidity in declining to help the harmless 
little girl. Poor things! Perhaps they did not 
know the way themselves, for, it is said, they never 
leave the place, summer or winter. 

Now we are all together again, let us take a drive. 
Baby can go back to the fountain with nurse, and 
the others can go down the hill to the road. res 
ently a park carriage comes along, and we get m, 
and away we go in fine style. See the horses an 
carriages I How they sweep along in endless pro¬ 
cession ! It is a grand sight, certainly. 

What is that? A horn playing merrily. 
the coach, the ‘‘ guard ” winds his horn, and ai 
the carriages draw up at the sides of the roa o 
it pass. Here it comes ! Four horses 
full speed.* The handsome driver holds the re^ 



A wnite raoDit springs across tne pain ana aaris luu speea.- arc iiimusuiuc -— coach 

away over the sunny grass. Look ! See the bee- with a grand manner, and the great ye 
hives! And there is a flock of Guinea-hens step- sweeps past in glorious style. The 
ping over the grass with the utmost dignity. Keep ladies and gentlemen, and the footmen sit ^ 


* Sec frontispiece. 
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One raises the long copper horn to his lips, and 
the lively notes spring up in merry music. Hurrah 1 
That was a sight! They ’re gone, and the sound 
of the mellow horn grows fainter and fainter. 

Then we drive on along the winding road watch¬ 
ing the long lines of carriages, and the pretty 
ladies and children, till we come to a great house 
on a high bank. Here we get out and go into the 
house, for it is a kind of hotel. We find a pretty 
room, with open windows looking out on a beauti¬ 
ful garden and over the city to the river, where the 
ships and steamers are passing to and fro on the 
blue water. Here we have lunch, and after that 
we visit the greenhouse and the gallery of statues, 
and then take a walk in the woods,—real woods,— 
deep and shady, and just like the country. There 
is a brook in the woods, besides water-falls, and rus¬ 
tic bridges, and shady pools under the trees. We 
might spend a whole day here, but the boys are 
anxious to go back and call on Mr. and Mrs. Lion. 
So we take another park carriage, and drive back to 
the terrace, and there we find baby and 
nurse by the great fountain. Baby has had 
a milk lunch, and she, too, is ready to visit 
the amiable bear and the frisky monkeys. 

On the way, we meet a little miss just re¬ 
turned from a ride on her pet donkey. She 
comes out every day with her mamma for 
a ride, and I dare say, by this time, she has 
grown quite in love with Mr. Donkey. She 
puts her arms around his shaggy neck, and 
the pretty lady gives the old fellow a friendly 
scratch between the ears. Alas for donkey 
love ! The lingp’ateful fellow never so much 
as says thank you,” and he stands there, 
the central figure of a pretty picture, in¬ 
different as—as a donkey. The keeper of 
the donkeys told me as much as this, and 
on the next page you will see the donkey, 
the little girl, and the pretty lady. 

We follow a winding path through lawns 
and gardens, and soon come to the menag¬ 
erie. Here both boys and girls are wild 
with delight over the lions, tigers, bears, 
and other fierce animals, in watching the 
festive monkeys, the solemn eagles, and all 
the other strange beasts and birds. Then 
the girls go into the museum and see 
the stuffed birds, the cases of butterflies, 
and many more queer and beautiful things than 
could be described in a week. Were we to tell all 
of it, and give pictures of all the strangest curi¬ 
osities, there would be no room for anything else 
in St. Nicholas for months and months to come. 

Leaving the museum, we walked through the 
Park until we came to the dairy, and here we all sat 
down and each had a glass of fresh milk and a cake. 


When we had rested for a few moments, the girls 
climbed a steep, rocky bank, and found some 
swings, and a great arbor overgrown with vines 
and set out with rustic seats and tables, a cool and 
charming place where one could spend a whole day 
in watching the children at play in this great play¬ 
house. The boys found something else—some 
fier>- wooden horses that went around and around 
in a circle. There were also little carriages for the 
girls and others who might not care to trust them¬ 
selves to such skittish steeds. Kitty and Jane 
chose the carriage, and the boys, like brave knights, 
mounted their noble chargers. The horses shook 
their wooden heads and champed their wooden 
bits, and around and around they all raced in a 
mad gallop. A queer waltz it was, in a great circle, 
every horse doing his best and yet not one out¬ 
running the other. Even the girls in their car¬ 
riage seemed to be swinging swiftly after them, and 
never able to catch them. Then the whirling race 
came to an end, and everybody found himself just 


A URAVE AND SKILLFUL KNIGHT. 

where he started, which was certainly a singular 
performance. Then the boys each took a sword in 
his right hand, and once more the noble wooden 
steeds pricked up their pasteboard ears and started 
again, with every' leg high in the air. A most re¬ 
markable kind of horse,—but, then, this is Central 
Park, and here everything is a trifle uncommon. 
There was a post near the race-track, and from it 
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hung an arm with an iron ring at the end ; and as 
the horses went around and around in furious haste, 
the boys deftly thrust their swords into the rings 
and carried them off in triumph. Sometimes they 
missed the rings, and then the other knights 
laughed merrily, as well they might. In the 
picture of Master Fred mounted on his fiery steed 


then they went back to the great arbor to recount 
their adventures to the girls, who rewarded their 
prowess with smiles, and invited them to a prom¬ 
enade along the side of the arbor. But by this 
time our company felt they really ought to go 
home. • Baby, too, was tired and sleepy, so we all 
marched in procession to the Sixth avenue gate. 



A GOOD-MORNING TO THE PET DONKEY. 


and charging fiercely at the ring before him, you 
will notice the tremendous energy of the furious 
wooden horse, and Master Fred’s valiant expression 
as, with steady aim, he fixes his eagle eye on the 
prize. 

The boys captured the rings several times, and 
proved themselves brave and skillful horsemen and 


The baby’s carriage was returned, and we took a 
horse-car and rode gayly home. 

Let the poets sing about the fun and sports of 
the country. City children have also their good 
times in their own fashion. There is not much fun 
to be found in the streets, but in the Park are sports 
without end. 
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GONE ASTRAY. 
By George Macdonald. 


In some parts of Scotland there are a great 
many high hills or mountains, crowded together, 
only divided from each other by deep valleys. 
They all grow out of one root—that is, the earth. 
The tops of these hills are high up and lonely, 
with the stars above them; and the wind roaring 
and raving among them makes such a noise 
against the hard rocks, running into the holes in 
them and out again, that their steep sides are 
sometimes very awful places. But in the sunshine, 
although they do look lonely, they are so bright 
and beautiful, that all the boys and girls fancy the 
way to heaven lies up those hills. 

And does n’t it ? 

No. 

Where is it, then ? 

Ah I that’s just what you come to this world to 
find out. But you must let me go on with my 
story now. 

In the winter, on the other hand, they are 
such wild, howling places, with the hard hailstones 
beating upon them, and the soft, smothering 
snow-flakes heaping up dreadful wastes of white¬ 
ness upon them, that if ever there was a child out 
on them he would die with fear, if he did not die 
with cold. But there are only sheep there, and as 
soon as the winter comes over the tops of the hills 
the sheep come down their sides, because it is 
warmer the lower down you come; even a foot 
thick of wool on their backs and sides could not 
keep out the terrible cold up there. 

But the sheep are not very knowing creatures, 
so they are something better instead. They are 
wise—that is, they are obedient—creatures, obe¬ 
dience often being the very best wisdom. Because 
they are not very knowing, they have a man to 
take care of them, who knows where to take them, 
especially when a storm comes on. Not that the 
sheep are so very silly as not to know where to go 
to get out of the wind, but they don’t and can’t 
think that some ways of getting out of danger are 
more dangerous still. They would lie down in a 
quiet place, and stay there till the snow settled 
down over them and smothered them. Or they 
would tumble down steep places and be killed, 
or carried away by the stream at the bottom. 
So, though they know a little, they don’t know 
enough, and therefore need a shepherd to take 
care of them. 

Now the shepherd, though he is wise, is not 
quite clever enough for all that is wanted of him 


up in those strange, terrible hills, and he needs 
his dog to help him. 

Well, the shepherd tells the dog what he wants 
done, and off the dog runs to do it; for he can run 
three times as fast as the shepherd, and can get up 
and down places much better. I am not sure that 
he can see better than the shepherd, but I know 
he can smell better. So that he is Just four legs 
and a long nose to the shepherd, besides the love 
he gives him, which would comfort any good man, 
even if it were offered him by a hedge-hog or 
a hen. 

One evening, in the beginning of April, the 
weakly sun of the season had gone down with a 
pale face behind the shoulder of a hill in the back¬ 
ground of my story. And because he was gone 
down, the peat-fires upon the hearths of the 
cottages all began to glow more brightly, as if they 
were glad he was gone at last and had left them 
their work to do,—or, rather, as if they wanted 
to do all they could to make up for his absence. 
And on one hearth in particular the peat-fire 
glowed very brightly. There was a pot hanging 
over it, with supper in it; and there was a little 
girl sitting by it, with a sweet, thoughtful face. 
Her hair was done up in a silken net, for it 
was the custom with Scotch girls to have their 
hair so arranged, many years before it became a 
fashion in other lands. She was busy with a blue 
ribbed stocking, which she was knitting for her 
father. • 

He was out on the hills. He had that morning 
taken his sheep higher up than before, and Ellen 
knew this; but it could not be long now before she 
would hear his footsteps, and measure the long 
stride between which brought him and happiness 
home together. 

But had n’t she any mother? 

Oh! yes, she had. If you had been in the 
cottage that night you would have heard a cough 
every now and then, and would have found that 
Ellen’s mother was lying in a bed in the room,— 
not a bed with curtains, but a bed with doors like 
a press. This does not seem a nice way of having 
a bed; but we should all be glad of the wooden 
curtains about us at night, if we lived in such a 
cottage, on the side of a hill along which the 
wind swept like a wild river, only ten times faster 
than any river would run, even down a hill-side. 
Through the cottage it would be spouting, and 
streaming, and edd>'ing, and fighting, all night 
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long; and a poor woman with a cough, or a man 
who has been out in the cold all day, is very glad 
to lie in a sheltered place and leave the rest of the 
house to the wind and the fairies. 

Ellen’s mother was ill, and there was little hope 
of her getting well again. What she could have 
done without Ellen I can’t think. It was so much 
easier to be ill with Ellen sitting there. For she 
was a good girl. 

After a while, Ellen rose and put some peats 
on the fire, and hung the pot a link or two higher 
on tlie chain; for she was a wise creature, though 
she was only twelve, and could cook very well. 
Then she sat down to her knitting again, which 
was a very frugal amusement. 

“I wonder what’s keeping your father, Ellen,” 
said her mother from the bed. 

“ I don’t know, mother. It’s not Very late yet. 
He ’ll be home by and by. You know he was 
going over the shoulder of the hill to-day.” 

Ellen knew that he ought, by rights, to have 
been home at least half an hour ago. But at 
length she heard the distant sound of a heavy shoe 
upon the point of a great rock that grew up from 
the depths of the earth and just came through the 
surface in the path leading across the furze and 
brake to their cottage. She always watched for 
that sound—the sound of her father’s shoe, studded 
thick with broad-headed nails, upon the top of that 
rock. She started up; but instead of rushing out 
to meet him, went to the fire and lowered the pot 
Then, taking up a wooden bowl, half-full of oat¬ 
meal neatly pressed down into it, with a little salt 
on the top, she proceeded to make a certain dish 
for her father’s supper, of which strong Scotchmen 
are very fond. By the time her father reached the 
door, it was ready, and set «down with a plate over 
it to keep it hot, though it had a great deal more 
need, I think, to be let cool a little. 

When he entered, he looked troubled. He was 
a tall man, dressed in rough gray cloth, with a 
broad, round, blue bonnet, as he called his head- 
gear. 

His face was weather-beaten and quiet, with 
large, grand features, in which the docility of his 
dogs and the gentleness of his sheep were mingled 
with the strength and wisdom of a man. 

“Well, Ellen,” he said, laying his hand on her 
forehead as she looked up into his face, “ how’s 
your mother ? ” 

And, without waiting for an answer, he went 
to the bed, where the pale face of his wife lay upon 
the pillow. She held out her thin, white hand to 
•4um, and he took it so gently in his strong, brown 

nd I But, before he had spoken, she saw the 
ble on his face, and said: 

bat has made you so late to-night, John ? ” 


“ I was nearly at the fold,” said the shepherd, 
“ before I saw that one of the lambs was missing. 
So, after I got them all in, I went back with the 
dogs to look for him.” 

“Where’s Jumper, then?” asked Ellen, who 
had been patting the neck and stroking the ears 
of the one dog which had followed at the shep¬ 
herd’s heels, and was now lying before the fire, 
enjoying the warmth none the less that he had 
braved the cold all day without minding it a bit 

“ When we could n’t see anything of the lamb,” 
replied her father, “ I told Jumper to go after him 
and bring him to the house ; and Blackfoot and I 
came honie together. I doubt he ’ll have a job 
of it, poor dog! for it’s going to be a rough 
night; but if dog can bring him, he will.” 

As the shepherd stopped speaking, he seated 
himself by the fire and drew the wooden bowl 
toward him. Then he lifted his blue bonnet, or 
Scotch cap, from his head, and said grace, half 
aloud, half murmured to himself. Then he put 
his bonnet on again, for his head was rather bald, 
and, as I told you, the cottage was a draughty 
place. And just as he put it on, a blast of 
wind struck the cottage and roared in the wide 
chimney. The next moment the rain dashed 
against the little window of four panes, and fell 
hissing into the peat-fire. 

“ There it comes,” said the shepherd. 

“ Poor Jumper I ” said Ellen. 

“ And poor little lamb I ” said the shepherd. 

“It’s the lamb’s own fault,” said Ellen; “he 
should n’t have run away.” 

“Ah! yes,” returned her father; “but then 
the lamb did n’t know what he was about, ex¬ 
actly.” 

When the shepherd had finished his supper, 
he rose and went out to see whether Jumper and 
the lamb were coming; but the dark night would 
have made the blackest dog and the whitest lamb 
both of one color, and he soon came in again. 
Then he took the Bible and read a chapter to his 
wife and daughter, which did them all good, even 
though Ellen did not understand very much of it 
And then he prayed a prayer, and was very near 
praying for Jumper and the lamb, only he could 
not quite. And there he was wrong. He should 
have prayed about whatever troubled him, or 
could be done good to. But he was such a good 
man, that I am almost ashamed of saying he was 
wrong. 

And just as he came to the “Amen” in his 
prayer, there came a whine at the door. And he 
rose from his knees and went and opened the 
door. And there was the lamb, with Jumper 
behind him. And Jumper looked dreadfully wet, 
and draggled, and tired, and the curls had all 
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come out of his long hair. And yet he seemed as 
happy as dog could be, and looked up in the face 
of the shepherd triumphantly, as much as to say, 
“ Here he is, master I ” And the lamb looked 
scarcely anything the worse; for his thick, oily 
wool had kept away the wet; and he had n’t been 
running about everywhere looking for Jumper, as 
Jumper had been for him. 

And Jumper, after Ellen had given him his 
supper, lay down by the fire beside the other dog, 
which made room for him to go next the glowing 
peats; and the lamb, which had been eating all 
day and did n’t want any supper, laiy down beside 
them. And then Ellen bade her father and mother 
and the dogs good-night, and went away to bed 
likewise, thinking the wind might blow as it 
pleased now, for sheep and dogs, and father and 
all, were safe for the whole of the dark, windy 
hours between that and the morning. It is so 
nice to know that there is a long nothing to dot 
—^but only after everything is done. 

Ellen lay down in her warm bed, feeling as 
safe and snug as ever child felt in a large, rich 
house in a great city. For there was the wind 
howling outside to make it all the quieter inside; 
and there was the great, bare, cold hill before the 
window, which, although she could not see it, and 
only knew that it was there, made the bed in which 
she lay feel soft, and woolly, and warm. Now, 
this bed was separated from her father and mother’s 
by a thin partition only, and she heard them talk¬ 
ing. 

“It was n’t the loss of the lamb, John, that 
made you look so troubled when you came home 
to-night,” said her mother. 

“No, it was n’t, Jane, I must confess,” returned 
her father. 

“ You’ve heard something about Willie? ” 

“ 1 can’t deny it.” 

“What is it?” 

“ I ’ll tell you in the morning.” 

“ I sha’ n’t sleep a wink for thinking whatever 
it can be, John. You would better tell me now. 
If the Lord would only bring that stray lamb back 
to his fold, I should die happy,—sorry as I should 
be to leave Ellen and you, my own John.” 

“ Don’t talk about dying, Jane ; it breaks my 
heart.” 

“We wont talk about it, then. But what’s this 
about Willie ? And how came you to hear it ? ” 

“ 1 was close to the hill-road, when I saw James 
Jamieson, the carrier, coming up the hill with his 
cart. I ran and met him.” 

“ And he told you ? What did he tell you ? ” 

“ Nothing very particular. He only hinted that 
he had heard, from Wauchope, the merchant, 
that a certain honest man’s son—he meant me. 


Jane—was going the wrong road. And I said to 
James Jamieson, ‘ What road could the man 
mean ? ’ And James said to me, ‘ He meant the 
broad road, of course.’ And I sat down on a 
stone, and I heard no more; at least, I could not 
make sense of what James went on to say; and 
when I lifted my head, James and his cart were 
just out of sight over the top of the hill. I dare 
say that was how I lost the lamb.” 

A deep silence followed, and Ellen understood 
that her mother could not speak. At length, a 
sob and a low weeping came through the boards 
to her keen mountain 6 ar. But not another word 
was spoken; and, although Ellen’s heart was sad, 
she soon fell fast asleep. 

Now, Willie had gone to college, and had been 
a very good boy for the first winter. They go 
to college only in winter in Scotland. And he 
had come home in the end of March, and had 
helped his father to work their little farm, doing 
his duty well to the sheep, and to everything and 
everybody; for learning had not made him the 
least unfit for work. Indeed, work that learning 
does really make a man unfit for, cannot be fit 
work for that man,—perhaps is not fit work for 
anybody. When winter came, he had gone back 
to Edinburgh, and he ought to have been home 
a week ago, and he had not come. He had writ¬ 
ten to say that he had to finish some lessons he 
had begun to give, and could not be home till the 
end of the month. Now, this was so far true that 
it was not a lie. But there was more in it; he 
did not want to go home to the lonely hill-side,— 
so lonely, that there were only a father and a 
mother and a sister there. He had made ac¬ 
quaintance with some students who were fonder 
of drinking whisky than of getting up in the 
morning to study, and' he did n’t want to leave 
them. 

Ellen was, as I have said, too young to be kept 
awake by brooding over troubles, and so, before 
half an hour was over, was fast asleep and dream¬ 
ing. And the wind outside, tearing at the thatch 
of the cottage, mingled with her dream. 

I will tell you what her dream was. She thought 
they were out in the dark and the storm,—she 
and her father. But she was no longer Ellen; 
she was Jumper. And her father said to her, 
“Jumper, go after the black lamb and bring him 
home.” And away she galloped over the stones, 
and through the furze, and across the streams, and 
up the rocks, and jumped the stone fences, and 
swam the pools of water, to find the little black 
lamb. And all the time, somehow or other, the 
little black lamb was her brother Willie. And 
nothing could turn the dog Jumper, though the 
wind blew as if it would blow him off all his four 
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legs, and off the hill, as one blows a fly off a book. 
And the hail beat in Jumper’s face, as if it would 
put out his eyes or knock holes in his forehead, 
and yet Jumper went on. 

But it was n’t Jumper; it was Ellen, you know. 

Well, Jumper went on and on, and over the 
top of the cold, wet hill, and was beginning to 
g[row hopeless about finding the black lamb, when, 
just a little way down the other side, he came 
upon him behind a rock. He was standing in a 
miry pool, all wet with the rain. Jumper would 
never have found him, the night was so dark and 
the lamb was so black, but that he gave a bleat; 
whereupon Jumper tried to say Willie, but could 
not, and only gave a gobbling kind of bark. So 
he jumped upon the lamb, and taking a good hold 
of his wool, gave him a shake that made him pull 
his feet out of the mire, and then drove him off 
before him, trotting all the way home. When 
they came into the cottage, the black lamb ran up 
to Ellen’s mother, and jumped into her bed, and 
Jumper jumped in after him; and then Ellen was 
Ellen and Willie was Willie, as they used to be, when 
Ellen would creep into Willie’s bed in the morning 
and kiss him awake. Then Ellen woke, and was 
sorry that it was a dream. For Willie was still 
away, far off on the broad road, and how ever was 
he to be got home ? Poor black lamb! 

She soon made up her mind. Only how to 
carry out her mind was the difficulty. All day 
long she thought about it. And she wrote a letter 
to her father, telling him what she was going to 
do; and when she went to her room the next 
night, she laid the letter on her bed, and, putting 
on her Sunday bonnet and cloak, waited till her 
parents should be asleep. 

The shepherd had gone to bed very sad. He, 
too, had been writing a letter. It had taken him 
all the evening to write, and Ellen had watched 
his face while he wrote it, and seen how the muscles 
of it worked with sorrow and pain as he slowly put 
word after word down on the paper. When he 
had finished it, and folded it up, and put a wafer 
on it, and addressed it, he left it on the table, and, 
as I said, went to bed, where he soon fell asleep; 
for even sorrow does not often keep people awake 
who have worked hard through the day in the 
open air. And Ellen was watching. 

When she thought he was asleep, she took a 
pair of stockings out of a chest and put them in 
her pocket. Then, taking her Sunday shoes in 
her hand, she stepped gently from her room to the 
cottage door, which she opened easily, for it was 
never locked. She then found that the night was 
pitch dark; but she could keep the path well 
enough, for her bare feet told her at once when 
she was going off it. 


So, dark as it was, she soon reached the road. 
There was no wind that night, and the clouds hid 
the stars. She would turn in the direction of 
Edinburgh, and let the carrier overtake her. For 
she felt rather guilty, and was anxious to get on. 

After she had walked a good while, she began 
to wonder that the carrier had not come up with 
her. The fact was that the carrier never left till 
the early morning. She was not a bit afraid, 
though, reasoning that, as she was walking in the 
same direction, it would take him so much the 
longer to get up with her. 

At length, after walking a long way,—long^ 
far than she thought, for she walked a great part 
of it half asleep,—she began to feel a little tired, 
and sat down upon a stone by the road-side. There 
was a stone behind her, too. She could just see 
its gray face. She leaned her back against it, and 
fell fast asleep. 

When she awoke she could not think where she 
was, or how she had got there. It was a dark, 
drizzly morning, and her feet were cold. But she 
was quite dry. For the rock against which she 
fell asleep in the night projected so far over her 
head that it had kept all the rain off her. She 
could not have chosen a better place, if she had 
been able to choose. But the sight around her 
was very dreary. In front lay a swampy ground, 
creeping away, dismal and wretched, to the hori¬ 
zon, where a long, low hill closed it Behind her 
rose a mountain, bare and rocky, on which neither 
sheep nor shepherd was to be seen. Her home 
seemed to have vanished in the night, and left her 
either in a dream or in another world. And as 
she came to herself, the fear grew upon her that 
either she had missed the way in the dark or the 
carrier had gone past while she slept,—either of 
which was dreadful to contemplate. She began to 
feel hungry, too, and she had not had the foresight 
to bring even a piece of oat-cake with her. 

It was only dusky dawn yet. There was plenty 
of time. She would sit down again for a little 
while; for the rock had a homely look to her. 
It had been her refuge all night, and she was not 
willing to leave it. So she leaned her arms on her 
knees, and gazed out upon the dreary, gray, misty 
flat before her. 

Then she rose, and, turning her back on the 
waste, kneeled down, and prayed God that, as he 
taught Jumper to find lambs, he would teach her 
to find her brother. And thus she fell fast asleep 
again. 

When she awoke once more and turned toward 
the road, whom should she see standing there but 
the carrier, staring at her. And his big strong 
horses stood in the road too, with their carts 
behind them. They were not in the least sur- 
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prised. She could not help crying, just a little, 
for joy. 

“ Why, Ellen, what on earth are you doing 
here?” said the carrier. 

“ Waiting for you,” answered Ellen. 

Where are you going, child ? ” 

• “To Edinburgh.” 

“ What on earth are you going to do in Edin¬ 
burgh?” 


“ He thought I was asleep in my bed,” re¬ 
turned Ellen, trying to smile. But the thought 
that the carrier had actually seen her father since 
she left home was too much for her, and she cried 
again. 

“ I can’t go back with you now,” said the car¬ 
rier, “ so you must go on with me.” 

“ That’s just what I want,” said Ellen. 

“ Well, put on your shoes and stockings, my 



“ WHOM SHOULD SHE SEE STANDING THEKE BUT THE CARRIER, STARING AT HER. 


“ I am going to my brother Willie, at the col¬ 
lege.” 

** But the college is over now.” 

“ I know that,” said Ellen. 

“ What’s his address?” the carrier went on. 

“ I don’t know,” answered Ellen. 

“ It’s a lucky thing that I know, then. But 
you have no business to leave home this way.” 

“ Oh yes, I have.” 

“ I am sure your father did not know of it, for 
when he gave me a letter this morning to take to 
Willie, he did not say a word about you.” 


dear. Bare feet and this bleak morning air go 
poorly together. We ’ll see what we can do.” 

Then he heaped in a corner of the cart some of 
the straw with which it was packed, threw a tar¬ 
paulin on top, lifted the little girl upon it, and 
covered her with a few empty sacks. 

“ Is n’t this near Edinburgh ?” she asked, wist¬ 
fully, for it seemed to her they were very, very far 
from home. 

The carrier shook his head, looked puzzled, 
chirruped thoughtfully to his horses, and off they 
started. 


(To continued.) 
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A BUTTERCUP. 


Bv K. 

A LITTLE yellow buttercup 
Stood laughing in the sun ; 

The grass all green around it, 

The summer just begun; 

Its saucy little head abrim 
With happiness and fun. 

Near by—grown old, and ‘'gone to seed, 

A dandelion grew; 

To right and left with every breeze 
His snowy tresses flew. 

He shook his hoary head, and said; 

“ I’ve some advice for you. 


“ Don’t think, because you ’re yellow now. 
That golden days will last; 

I was as gay as you are, once, 

But now my youth is past. 

This day will be my last to bloom; 

The hours are going fast. 

“ Perhaps your fun may last a week, 

But then you ’ll have to die.” 

The dandelion ceased to speak,— 

A breeze that capered by 
Snatched all the white hairs from his head, 
And wafted them on high. 


His yellow neighbor first looked sad. 
Then, cheering up, he said : 

If one’s to live in fear of death, 
One might as well be dead.” 

The little buttercup laughed on, 
And- waved his golden head. 


. DRUMMER FRITZ AND HIS EXPLOITS. 


By Howard Pyle. 


All these events happened in the reign of good 
old King Stephanus of Stultzburg. 

That worthy monarch had but one child, and 
that child was a daughter. He thanked Heaven 
duly for the blessing of any offspring whatsoever, 
but would rather have had a son. Notwithstanding 
this drawback, however, he would have considered 
himself happy, but for one insupportable nuisance 
that, like a peg in the shoe of a rich man, made 
his existence miserable. 

Just outside the walls of Stultzburg, the capital 
of his kingdom, there dwelt in a castle, perched 
high upon the summit of a cliff, a robber baron of 
the name of Todweldt, whose frequent depreda¬ 
tions upon the worthy citizens became in course of 
time rather annoying; and, finally, when a royal 
convoy from the court of France—^bearing in charge 
a dress of the very latest fashion for the Princess 
Rosetta of Stultzburg—was attacked, dispersed. 


and the dress captured, the princess stirred up her 
father, who stirred up the prime minister, who 
stirred up the parliament, who bestirred themselves 
in the matter; and a law outlawing the baron was 
enacted. 

Upon the whole this did not seem to gpreatly 
trouble the baron, who continued the evil tenor o 
his ways in spite of the strong disapproval of goo 
King Stephanus and his parliament; so at lengt 
the monarch, losing all patience, issued a 
mation in which it was set forth that whoever wou 
bring him the head of Baron Todweldt should ave 
his daughter, the Princess Rosetta, to wife, an 
one-half of the kingdom to boot. 

This was, of course, a great temptation to ^ 
numerous needy barons, counts, and other no > 
who infested Stultzburg, as well as other 
kingdoms, like so many hungry rats; but w 
it was recollected that Baron Todweldt, esi 
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being extremely irritable, not to say savage, in his 
temper, stood seven feet three inches high in his 
jack-boots, they all felt a delicacy in annoying him 
about such a matter. 

Soon after this time a little drummer, named 
Fritz, came trudging across the heath toward 
Stultzburg, seeking his fortune. His possessions 
consisted of a drum, a knapsack, his clothes, two 
farthings, and a hearty appetite, the latter of which 
he would willingly have dispensed with had he en¬ 
joyed the opportunity. 

Upon reaching Stultzburg he bought him a piece 
of bread and a sausage, whilst eating which and 
sitting upon the head of his drum, his eyes fell 
upon the royal proclamation. This he read over 
carefully, and with a great deal of interest; then 
finishing his repast with some mysterious purpose 
stirring within him, he hurried away toward the 
royal palace. 

The king was engaged in a game of piquet with 
his prime minister. Count Sigismund von Dollin- 
dorff, taking relaxation thereby from the cares of 
state. The drummer, with a military salute, im¬ 
mediately, and without more preface, stated his 
willingness to undertake to bring His Majesty 
Baron Todweldt’s head. 

The king and the prime minister looked at the 
little chap for a moment with unconcealed astonish¬ 
ment, and then burst into a roar of laughter. 

“ What is your position ? ” said the king, as soon 
as he was able. 

“ A military leader, your majesty.” 

“ Ah ! and of what rank ? ” 

“ A drummer, if it please your majesty.” 

“O Saint Sigismund 1 ” gasped the count, and 
immediately roared again. 

“ Well, my bold little fellow,” said the king, 
condescendingly, “ you may attempt it to-morrow 
if you wish, or to-night for that matter,—my deal, 

1 believe. Count.” And so the drummer was dis¬ 
missed. J 

II. 

Bright and early the next morning the drum¬ 
mer sorted on his mission in search of Baron Tod¬ 
weldt’s head. 

On his way toward the robber’s castle he sat 
down to rest beside an old ruin overgrown with 
vines and briers. In one place a few stones fallen 
out of the wall opened an aperture into a dark, 
gloomy dungeon, the passage being just large 
enough for the body of a middle-sized man. 

An idea in conjunction with the ruin seemed to 
strike Fritz. He carefully inspected the hole, and 
then hurried away toward the baron’s castle. 

At first when he presented himself the attendants 
were of half a mind to throw him over the cliff into 
the Rhine, but upon his reiterating his demand to 


see the baron, they at length thought better of it, 
and conducted him into their lord’s presence. 

Hilioa I what do you want here, manikin ? ” 
growled the gigantic baron in a deep and terrible 
voice, at the same time scowling down on little 
Fritz as a toad might on a cricket. 

“ O my noble lord I ” answered the drummer, 
trembling with an only half-assumed dread, “ I 
come to seek employment of your lordship.” 

Where did you come from, sand-flea ! ” 

“ Stultzburg, my lord.” 

“ Hah ! ” 

“ O sir. King Stephanus has dismissed me from 
court, and all because I was supposed to know 
about a secret treasure.” 

“ Hah ! ” ejaculated the baron again—this time 
with a milder accent than before, for the word 
“ treasure ” struck his ears very soothingly; “ and 
do you know where King Stephanus’s secret treas¬ 
ure is now ? ” 

“ Oh yes, noble sir.” 

“Now observe me, wood-louse ! ” said the baron. 
“ If you are telling me the truth and will conduct 
me to this treasure, I ’ll make your fortune. If 
you are deceiving me—by the great Todweldt that 
ate a whole pig ! I ’ll have you sewed into -a sack 
and thrown into the river like a kitten I Do you 
mark me, pigmy ? ” 

The drummer nodded. 

‘‘ And now will you guide me to that place?” 

The drummer nodded again. 

Upon this the baron took down a huge two- 
handed sword from the wall, threw a sack over his 
shoulder for the supposed gold, and motioned the 
drummer to lead while he followed close behind. 
Thus they proceeded to the noble old ruin that the 
drummer had noticed. 

“ My gracious lord,” said Fritz, when they had 
reached this place, “ this is the spot I spoke of. 
Follow me.” With that he dropped on his hands 
and knees, and scrambled through the hole in the 
wall. The baron hesitated for a moment, for the 
hole was very small, but finally he proceeded with 
some difficulty to follow his guide. Now Baron 
Todweldt, beside being a very tall man, had, by 
the use of much beer and sauerkraut, grown to 
be decidedly stout. Accordingly, when about 
half-way through the aperture, he found himself 
plugged in as tightly as a cork in a bottle. It was 
in vain that he kicked and swore; the kicks tore 
his clothes, and the oaths mended nothing. He 
roared to the drummer, as he paused for a moment 
in his struggles, that as soon as he had extricated 
himself he would chop him up into small pieces 
and eat him raw, for guiding him inta such a tight 
place. 

“ My noble lord,” said the drummer, “ I did n’t 
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know that the hole was so absurdly small. Let 
me hold your sword for you while you try again.” 


The baron readily complied, for the sword was 
very much in his way; but no sooner had the 
drummer gained possession of it than, seizing the 
baron by the hair, in spite of his wrathful bellows, 
he chopped off his head. Then tumbling it into 
the sack which the baron had so conveniently 
brought, and, leaving the body where it was, for it 
was wedged very tightly in, he made his way out 
of a hole in the ceiling, and so back to Stultzburg. 

The king was very much surprised to see the 
drummer, whom he supposed to be by this time 
utterly demolished; but he was still more astonished 
when, with the words, ‘‘Your majesty, your com¬ 
mands and the princess’s beauty accomplish won¬ 
ders. I have brought you the baron’s head ”—the 
drummer tumbled it upon the floor without more 
ado. 

At first his majesty was delighted to see the head 
of his old enemy, but then, upon second thoughts, 
felt very badly about it indeed; for monarchs, 
as a general rule, 
disapprove of their 
daughters marrying 
drummers. Accord¬ 
ingly, he desired Fritz 
to go to the buttery, 
where he should be 
well fed, while he 
stayed to consult his 
prime minister upon 
the matter. 

III. 

The next morning, 
when the drummer 
presented himself in 

FRITZ GUIDES THE BARON. presence, 

the king addressed him thus: “ Brave sir, I have 
ceded to you the princess and the half of my king¬ 


dom. Of course, you are aware that the crown 
represents the kingdom, and without that a man 
is no king. Very unfortunately, your 
crown is at present in charge of the 
civil and military authorities of Stultz¬ 
burg. Now,” continued the king fur¬ 
ther, “ these civil and military authori¬ 
ties are very jealous of the crown, and 
should you inadvertently show your¬ 
self to them while endeavoring to ob¬ 
tain it, they may accidentally shoot you 
on the spot, or clap you into prison 
for the rest of your natural existence, 
which would be very uncomfortable 
indeed. If, to-morrow morning, you 
bring me the crown, the princess is 
yours. If you do not bring it, and 
after that time you are discovered in 
my dominions, I cannot answer for your safety. 
Good-morning.” 

Now, the truth was, the unprincipled king had 
caused his crown to be locked in a strong box, the 
key of which he intrusted to the mayor, and in 



“ I HAVE BROUGHT YOU THE BARON'S HEAD.' 


charge of these same civil and military authorities, 
with strict orders to arrest any one who should 
appear in the council-room where the box was to 
be kept, and convey him instantly to prison. 

Now Stultzburg was a great sausage manufact¬ 
uring town. Every week whole droves of pigs 
were driven in, and every week whole miles ot 
sausage were carried out of it. Everybody owned 
pigs, and the more any one owned, of the more 
consequence he was held in Stultzburg. The 
Princess Rosetta herself possessed a drove of the 
prettiest little pink pigs in the kingdom, with blue 
ribbons on their tails; and the government owne 
very extensive sties, the pigs from which, by some 
mysterious means, were apt to find their way into 
the private pens of the councilors and financier. 
All the little school-boys of Stultzburg were taug 
to write as a motto in their double-lined wpy 
books: “The pen is mightier than the swo » 
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and instead of candies, it was customary to give 
them sausages, or, if a boy was very good indeed, a 
nicely browned tail of a little roast pig. 

In one clause of the constitution of Stultzburg, it 
was set forth that whenever a pig strayed from its 
. owner’s pen, thus indicating criminal 

I carelessness upon the part of said 

A 4 owner, said pig should, if captured 

by any citizen, become, after the 
VI payment of nine 

^ farthings to the 

V government, the 

I private and per- 

\ sonal property of 


■ntB PRINCESS AND HER PICS. 


said citizen, taxable according to Clause XXVI. 
It is unnecessary to say that this was one of the 
most strictly enforced laws of Stultzburg, and one 
that was not likely to be rebelled against, except 
by the unfortunate owners of stray pigs, who, after 
all, always had the consolation of hoping to make 
good their loss at an early day. The Stultzburg 
pigs, you see, finding themselves so highly prized, 
felt that they were no ordinary creatures, and every 
day grew more impatient of restraint. 

The civil and military authorities who had charge 
of the crown of King Stephanus were composed, 
the one of the mayor and syndics of the city, the 
other of a squad of a dozen soldiers, commanded 
by a corporal and sergeant-at-arms. The crown, 
securely locked in a strong box, the key of which 


carved oaken chair, from which dangled his legs, 
not nearly reaching the fioor. Beside him, on a 
lower seat, sat his secretary, a tall, big-jointed, 
hungry-looking man, with a huge queue like an 
Indian war-club, and around the table the council, 
each man with his eyes intently fixed upon the 
box, each determining that were the crown pur¬ 
loined it should not be his fault. 

Thus they sat and stood all that livelong day, 
solemn as a flock of crows mourning the decease of 
some horse or dog, while all the time there was 
never a sign of the drummer. The crowd outside 
the town-house grew constantly more dense and 
curious. Little boys perched and sat on the 
trees and fences opposite, watching the windows, 
and half expecting to see the drummer fly out 
through one of them with the crown in his hands. 
Matrons ran hither and thither through the crowd, 
while the bread was burning in the oven at home, 
the soup boiling over on the stove, the baby 
tumbling into the fire, or, 
\ scarcely worse, upsetting 

crock of sauerkraut. 
At length night drew on 
apace, and yet never a 
sign of the drummer. The crowd thinned from 
around the town-house, and by the time the great 
clock in the assembly-room pointed to nine, the 
hour at which every good burgher commonly 
sought repose, the good men winked and blinked 
in the candle-light like so many owls. 

But a sound suddenly broke on the ear 1 

The mayor was almost in a doze, but at that 
sound a glitter of life awoke in his leaden eye. He 
started and clutched the arm of his chair convul¬ 
sively, as did each and every one of the town 
council clutch his. 

The sound was heard again: It was—yes, it was 
the squealing of a pig— a stray pig. 

The mayor, than whom none ever loved a pig 
better, writhed in his chair, as did all the council- 


sign of the drummer. 



‘POOR PIGGY LED THE WAY.” 


the mayor held clutched tightly in his fat, puffy men, squirming in an agony, their duty calling 
little hand, stood in the cehtet of a table, at the them to watch the crown, their inclination drawing 
head of which the mayor was perched upon a high, them to the stray pig. 

VoL. IV.—47. 
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Again the pig squealed; this time a continuous, 
long drawn-out squeal, as though some one were 
endeavoring to capture him by means of the handle 
which nature has so kindly provided. The mayor’s 
face turned cherry red with excitement, while great 
drops of perspiration rolled bead-like down his 
pink forehead. 

One more squeal and he would stand it no 
longer. 

Gentlemen of the council,” cried he, sliding 
off his chair to his feet, “ I am taken suddenly sick 
—deathly sick. Guard the crown, gentlemen, 
while I am gone, like loyal subjects. There is the 
key.” And without further ado he threw the key 
down upon the table and rushed out of the 
council-chamber. 

“ Gentlemen of the council,” cried the secretary, 
rising hastily,—for he, too, wished to capture the 
stray pig,—‘‘Gentlemen, I am bound in duty to 
go and look after my poor master.” Thereupon 
he, too, bolted out. 

“ Here I ” —«« Hi! ” — “ Stop ! ” — “ Stop him, 
somebody!”—“I’ll go!”—“No, I wiU!” Such 
were the cries that rose upon every side, and in an 
instant all was uproar and confusion. Each one 
of the council called upon his fellows to remain 
behind while he went to bring back the town clerk, 
and as the noise grew louder each shouted and 
screamed at the top of his voice to make himself 
heard above his neighbors’; so, with much crowd¬ 
ing, hustling, tearing of wigs and bruising of shins, 
each trying to thrust his neighbor back and be 
himself foremost, they all strugfgled toward the 
door. In the confusion, little Johann Blitz was 
smothered nearly to death, and stout Wilhelm 
Stuck almost punctured by the comer of a table 
against which he was crushed by the crowd. At 
last, each still bellowing to the others to stay back 
and mind the crown, they one and all rushed pell- 
mell after the pig, the mayor, and the town clerk, 
who were just disappearing in the distance. The 
soldiers also, being poor men with families, followed 
the steps of their superiors, and, headed by the 
corporal and sergeant-at-arms, rushed in a double- 
quick in the track of the others. 

When the council-chamber was cleared in this 
manner, the drummer, who had turned loose a 
greased pig in the street, walked in, and, finding 
the key still lying upon the table, quietly unlocked 
the box, took out the crown, locked the box again, 
replaced the key, and then made off as fast as his 
legs would carry him. 

Meanwhile, in the street was uproar and confu¬ 
sion, hubbub and scampering. This way and that, 
with shrill squeals, the poor piggy led the way, 
and the town council and soldiers rushed helter- 
skelter after. Never in the memory of the oldest 


inhabitant had such a riot occurred in their usually 
quiet town. Windows were thrown up and night- 
capped heads thrust forth; some screamed “ fire,” 
some “ murder,” and some “ thief; ” some shouted 
for the night-watch, and vigorously sprung their 
night-rattles; others, seeing the town council and 
the soldiers apparently fleeing for their lives from 
some unseen foe, supposed an enemy had gained 
the town, and shouted lustily for mercy and quarter. 

The mayor was a stout, barrel-shaped little man, 
with legs that seemed telescoped shortly by the 
weight of his ponderous paunch, yet he skimmed 
over the ground like a very greyhound, his great 
magisterial gown flapping behind him like gigantic 
wings, and his enormous wig pushed askew in the 
stress of his excitement. Close behind him bounded 
the town clerk, finding it impossible, long as his 
legs were, to overtake his superior, and imme¬ 
diately after him rushed the clamorous rout of 
councilmen and soldiers. 

Three separate times did the mayor convulsively 
clutch the slippery tail of the pig, and three times 
did it glide through his fingers, until at last, in one 
abortive attempt, he stumped his toe upon the 
curb-stone, and fell heavily and at full length in 
the gutter. At the same moment, the town clerk, 
leaping forward, fairly clutched the struggling pig 
in'his arms, and bore it away in triumph to bis 
own private pen. 

The rest of the crest-fallen dignitaries turned 
their steps toward the town-house, when, for the 
first time, they recollected the crown, and began 
to feel frightened at their neglect of duty; and in 
direct ratio as they drew nearer, their emotions 
grew stronger, until, fairly breaking into a run, 
they dashed into the town-hall with a confusion 
only exceeded by that with which they had rushed 
out. 

Great was their relief when the first thing that 
met their eyes was the strong box, standing upon 
identically the same spot where they had left it, 
with the key also lying as before upon the table. 
They never thought of examining whether the 
crown was there or not In the first moments of 
relief, they took immediate measures for discharg¬ 
ing the town clerk from office on account of ex¬ 
aggerated neglect of duty, and these were carried 
into execution by the unanimous vote of the 
assembly. After this act of duty, they sat with 
redoubled vigilance around the strong box, which 
they supposed to contain the crown. 

At the earliest peep of the following day, the 
drummer presented himself at court with the 
crown securely tied up in a red bandanna pocket- 
handkerchief. 

“ Your majesty,” observed he, as he untied tM 
handkerchief with his teeth, “ I have accomplished 
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the task you set me. Here is the crown.” And, 
with these words, he laid it gracefully at his maj¬ 
esty’s feet 

“ Potztausend I ” cried the king, starting up. 
“ Am I not rid of you yet ? Out of my presence 
and kingdom ! Ho, there ! My guards I ” 

The royal body-guard entered. 

“But, your majesty,” said the drummer, “I 
have your own royal promise of the hand of the 
princess, made in this palace yesterday morning.” 

“ Humph ! ” said the king, in a calmer voice. 
“ Well, I will not arrest you. Retire to the buttery 
for the present. As for you, guards, go and arrest 
the town council, and throw them into prison.” 

The drummer, with much unwillingness, caused 
by his anxiety to see the princess, retired to the 


buttery, while the body-guard marched off to fulfill 
the king’s orders. 

Just as the poor mayor and council were beginning 
to congratulate themselves upon the excellent 
manner in which they had performed their allotted 
task, in marched the body-guard and took them 
all prisoners. Then for the first time they learned 
that they had been carefully watching an empty 
box all night. They were immediately clapped 
into prison. However, the locks being out of 
order, and the keeper falling asleep over his news¬ 
paper in the afternoon, they all walked out again, 
and joined their bereaved families once more. 

IV. 

Poor King Stephanus was more annoyed than 
ever at the pertinacity of the persistent drummer. 
Twice had he sent him to accomplish the most 
difficult tasks, and yet here he was again, safe and 
sound. His majesty now concluded to take his, 
daughter into council on the subject, as well as 
the prime minister. 


The princess was exceedingly annoyed at the 
affair, as one may well suppose, for she was by no 
means inclined to enter the matrimonial state with 
a mere drummer. She rated her poor papa right 
soundly, but that did not in any way mend mat¬ 
ters; so they presently all three set about cud¬ 
geling their brains for some expedient by which to 
escape from their dilemma. At length, thanks to 
the princess’s ingenuity, one was hit upon which 
they proceeded to put into execution. 

According to the princess’s plan, the drummer 
called to the royal presence, and loaded with 
distinctions and honors. He was created com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the armies of Stultzburg, and 
Baron of Dumblebug.. The armies consisted of 
one hundred and twenty-three men, officers and 
privates, and the baronage, of nothing at alL 
Moreover, he was created grand equerry, in 
place of old Count Wilhelm von Guzzle, who, 
besides having the gout severely, was sand- 
blind ; and he was decorated with the star and 
ribbon of St. Stephanus. 

Drummer Fritz was at first intoxicated with 
delight, but as this emotion somewhat cooled 
his wits warmed, and he shrewdly suspected 
that some mischief was afoot. He requested 
to be presented to his intended bride, but King 
Stephanus politely refused his request, tell¬ 
ing him that he would meet her first at the 
church on the morrow. He was then informed, 
moreover, that, in compliment to himself, the 
bride-maids were to be selected from the most 
beautiful burgher-maidens of the city. 

The next morning arrived, and the hour for 
the marriage. The king proceeded to the church 
with his daughter, the princess. The prime minis¬ 
ter, in company with three lords of the court, ap¬ 
peared at the apartments of the newly made 
baron, and escorted him to the coach in waiting. 
The drummer was attired in a suit of blue velvet 
lined with pink satin, which became him exceed¬ 
ingly, and in which he was handsome enough to 
win the heart of the most fastidious maiden in 
Stultzburg at first sight. 

The king met the bridegroom at the church- 
door, and himself assisted him to alight. 

“ Baron,” said his majesty, in a playful tone, 
“ what should be done to you, do you think, if you 
should choose one of the burghers’ daughters 
rather than the princess at the last moment ? ” 

“ I should deserve to be stripped of all my 
honors and whipped out of Stultzburg at the tail 
of a cart,” said Fritz, boldly. 

“ Very well. Recollect, gentlemen, in case he 
fails to take the princess herself, he has pronounced 
his own sentence,” said the king. 

By this time they had entered the church. 
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“ Behold your bride! ” said the king. 

One hundred and twenty-seven maidens, dressed 
precisely alike, stood in a row,—the bride and her 
bride-maids. 

The drummer was rather taken aback at this 
sight. 

“ Which is she, your majesty ? ” queried he. 
“ Recollect, I have never seen, and cannot know 
her.” 

“You should recognize inherent royalty when¬ 
ever you see it,” said the king. “ Escort your 
bride to the altar; but should you take any one but 
the princess, your own sentence shall be surely 
performed upon you.” 

Fritz saw the drift of affairs now. 

“ Madam,” said he, stepping forward and bow¬ 
ing,—“Princess, I salute you.” 

Here he looked up and down the line of one 
hundred and twenty-seven maidens, who one and 
all courtesied at the same moment. The drummer 
was bewildered. 

Collecting himself, he advanced another step, 
remembering that the bride-maids were all burgh¬ 
ers’ daughterSs 

“ Ladies,” said he, “I thank you for the honor 
you have done me and my intended bride by your 
presence. Yesterday I was but a poor drummer. 
To-day. honors have been heaped upon me. I have 
been created a noble, I have command of the 
armies of this great kingdom, and soon it will be 
but for me to stretch forth my hand and wealth 
will be within my grasp. I am a soldier, ladies, and 
have a soldier’s heart; but never in the wildest 
dreams of my fancy did I imagine such beauty 
could be found in the world as that I now see.” 


The one hundred and twenty-seven maidens 
cast down their eyes and blushed; and even the 
princess began to say to herself: 

“He certainly is a very agreeable man, and 
quite handsome, too.” 

“ When I came here this morning,” continued 
the drummer, clearing his throat, “ I came with 
the intention of taking the princess for my wife; 
but when I see her standing beside beauty that so 
very far surpasses her own, I feel ashamed of the 
base motives that then actuated me. Royalty! 
What is royalty ? Royalty is g^eat, but beauty is 
greater; and one lady here, whom I now have my 
eye upon,”—here one hundred and twenty-six 
maiden hearts went into quite a flutter,—“ has so 
far surpassed the princess in beauty, that all my 
base intentions I cast aside as worthless dirt, and 
ask that one peerless beauty who has so suddenly 
yet so completely conquered my love, will she 
accept honor, glory, and a soldier’s heart ? ” 

Here he stopped abruptly, and again looked up 
and down the line of one hundred and twenty-seven 
maidens. 

One hundred and twenty-«4r maidens, each 
taking his words to herself, blushed, trembled, 
fluttered, and looked down. Otie looked straight 
before her, and was very angry. 

Fritz stepped quickly forward to the one, and 
bowed so low that the curls of his great periwig 
touched the floor. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ forgive your slave for the 
means he used to single you out. It was my only 
chance.” 

It was the princess. 
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THE FAIR-MINDED MEN WHO WALKED 
TO DONAHAN. 

By Joel Stacy. 



Two wise men walked to Donahan 
Upon a rainy day,— 

Heigho I 

With one umbrel? between them. 
They hit upon an honest plan 
For both to have fair play,— 
Heigho I 

I wish you could have seen them. 

Says one: “ I ’ll hold it half the way, 
And you the other half,— 

Heigho ! 

And safely we ’ll go skipping.” 

But soon his neighbor said: “ Nay, nay. 
You ’re dry, and have your laugh,— 
Heigho! 

While I catch all the dripping. 


** Now Mis we ’ll try: Your head poke through 
And I will do the same,— 

Heigho! 

There I nothing could be better. 

Ijlow one umbrella ’ll serve for two, 

And neither ’ll be to blame,— 

Heigho! 

If t’ other gets the wetter.” 


And so they walked to Donahan, 

Nor found the journey long,— , 

Heigho! 

Until they fell a-wheezing; 

The bargain’s honest, man to man,” 

They said ; “ but something’s wrong,”— 
Heigho! 

As on they went—a-sneezing. 
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ROBBIE TALKS. 

By Olive Thorne. 


Mamma was very busy that morning. So she 
gave Robbie a paper of tacks, and the small ham¬ 
mer, and stationed him away off in the other corner 
of the room. Driving nails was his favorite amuse¬ 
ment, and kept his tongue more quiet than any¬ 
thing else. So, as soon as he was busily at work, 
nailing away on a piece of board, mamma took her 
work, hoping to have a quiet hour. But Robbie 
was especially sociable that morning. 

“ Mamma,” he began, after he had driven a grove 
of tacks into the board, ** I know how to make a 
wheel.” Mamma said nothing, and he went on: 
** Take a hoop just the size you want your wheel; 
then have an axle turned, of course, an’ holes bored 
in for the spokes; an’ then take sticks, an’ stick all 
’round, an’ tack it on to the hoop. Don’t you think 
that’s the best way ? ” 

** I gueSs so,” said mamma, absently. 

** Mamma,” said he again, coming up toward 
her, “I can turn a summerset. Do you want to 
see me turn one over ? ” 

“ No,” said mamma. “ Go and play.” 

“ What shall I play ? ” he asked. • “ I’ve driven 
all the tacks I want to. It’s mis’ble driving tacks 
all the time.” 

“ Well, then, take your blocks,” said mamma. 
Robbie ran and pulled out the box where they 
were, but then said: “What shall I build ? ” 

“ Oh, whatever you like ! ” said mamma. 

“ Would you build—a—street-car ? ” said Robbie. 
“ Yes,” said mamma. 

“ Well, how do you build a street-car ? ” 

“ Why, you know how, Robbie ! ” 

“ Not ’thout any horse, an’ my Christmas horse 
has got his leg broke off.” 

“ Dear me! Well, build an engine,” said 
mamma, “ and don't talk 1 ” ’ 

“ Well! ” said Robbie, meekly. 

For a few minutes he was still, and mamma 
became very much absorbed in her work. Pretty 
soon he began talking, in a low tone, to himself. 

“ Oh dear ! This engine’s so loaded it can’t go.” 
Mamma took no notice, and he went on, singing 
softly to himself, mixing scraps of songs he had 
heard in a droll medley, to the tune of “ Lord 
Lochinvar,” which was a great favorite of his. 

“ Mamma,” said he, suddenly, forgetting that he 
was not to talk, “ don’t you s’pose I know how to 
build a house ? You just take some boards, an’ 
nail ’em up all ’round, an’ then get on to the roof 
an’ nail on the roof.” 

“ Well, never mind now! ” said poor mamma. 


“ I’ve got my engine all done,” was the next 
piece of information that greeted mamma’s ears, 

“ ’cept the smoke-stack an’ the break. Oh! an’ I 
have n’t got any front or boiler.” 

“ Have you got steam-chests ? ” asked mamma, 
knowing that when that engine was done she would 
be called on to plan a new play. 

“ Oh I I forgot the st^am-chests,” he said, medi¬ 
tating rather soberly for a minute, but suddenly 
brightening up. “ This is ’nother kind 0’ engine; 
it does n’t have any steam-chests at all. Mamma, 
what shall I do now ? ” 

“ Look at some pictures ? ” asked mamma. 

“ Yes; the rat-tail book,” said Robbie. * 

“ The what f ” asked mamma. 

“ The one ’at’s got rat-tails an’ fishes,” said 
Robbie, earnestly. 

“ Oh I ” said mamma, laughing, “ the reptile 
book I Well, here it is,” and she handed down to 
him one volume.of “Woods’ Natural History.” 

He laid it open on the carpet, threw himself down 
before it, and for a short time there was peace. But 
soon he began again: “ Mamma, what’s that?” 

“ A frog,” said mamma, glancing at the picture. 

“ Oh I Don’t you wish you could see a frog ?” 

“ No. I know how a frog looks,” said she. 1 

“ Well, how big would he be ? ” 

“ Oh dear! ” said mamma, looking up. “ Bigger j 
than a flea, and not so big as a horse.” \ 

She hoped that would be a settler, and it did 
quiet him for a minute. But his curiosity soon got 
the better of him, and he said, “ Is he big as a dog ? ” 

“ Depends on the size of the dog.” 

“ As big as Tige ? ” “ No.” 

“ Big as half of Tige—the head half? ” “ No.” 

“ Well, what is a flea ?” 

“A flea! ” said mamma, thinking how to describe 
that interesting object. “ If you see a black speck, 
and then don’t see it—that is, probably, a flea.” 

That was a poser, and for some time Robbie 
stood by the window and pondered this mystery. 
Pretty soon he came up to mamma, and whispered 
softly in her ear: 

“ Mamma, there’s something funny over the 
other side of the room ought to be looked at.” 

“ What does it look like ? ” asked mamma. 

“ I don’t know 1 Do you think it is a flu ? ” 

“ A whatf What is a flu ? ” asked manuna. 

“ I don’t know. You said so.” 

“ Oh, you mean a flea I ” said mamma, laughing. 

“ I think not. Now, Robbie, you must nm away. 

. Robbie slowly walked over to the window an 
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looked out at the trees, which were tossing about 
in the wind. There he broke out, eagerly: “ Oh, 
mamma! just see the trees wiggle 1 An’ your 
g’ranium has all laid down ; I guess it’s tired.” 

“Well, I know I’m tired,” said mamma, laugh¬ 
ing, “and I wish you would ru^ out in the yard.” 

Robbie started; but at the door he met papa, 
who was just coming in. 


“ Robbie, what is that ? ” asked papa, pointing 
to the block structure on the carpet. 

“ Why, that *s an engine! ” said Robbie, amazed 
that one could ask such a question. 

“ Oh, is it ? I never suspected it,” said papa. 

“ It’s a new kind. It is n’t like the engines in 
this world,” said Robbie. 

“ Nor in any other, I think,” said papa. 


AN AMERICAN CIRCUS IN BRITTANY. 


By Wm. M. F. Round. 


Look on the map of France and you will see a 
broad peninsula, rugged and mountainous, jutting 
out into the sea between the Bay of Biscay and the 
English Channel. It is the country of the Bretons, 
a people whose history is full of incident, whose 
lives are picturesque and wil(^, and who have an 
old-fashioned way of being guided by the ways of 
their fathers. In every part of France the word 
Breton stands for all that is quaint and uncouth in 
French life. It is there somewhat as it would be 


here if the little band of Puritans who came to our 
country had kept themselves separated from the 
rest of America, holding to their traditions and 
superstitions, and had brought the surroundings of 
the gallant Miles Standish down to our nineteenth 
century unchanged. How they would be studied, 
and what an interesting study they would be! 

To-day the Bretons are very much what they 
were a century ago,—yes, more than that,—perhaps 
two or three centuries ago. They are superstitious, 
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bigoted and picturesque. They come to the markets 
clad in skins in winter and in sackcloth in sum¬ 
mer. They cultivate the soil in the rudest manner 
with wooden plows, and are content in all the ways 
of life to live as their fathers lived. 

We often hear of the son standing in the shoes 
of the father, and this may be said literally of the 


public square, a tremendous yellow-and-red poster 
has been displayed for a week past, and crowds of 
admiring peasants, more picturesque than tidy, 
have stood before it in admiring wonder from 
morning tilLnight. Its long trains of mottled 
horses, its hump-backed camels and bulky ele¬ 
phants, have been commented upon until their 



THE PEASANTS BEFORE THE POSTER. 


Bretons. It often happens that a pair of leather 
shoes is handed down from father to son. These 
shoes last a long time, for they are only used on 
rare occasions, rude wooden shoes, or sabots^ being 
commonly worn. Not one in ten of the grown 
people can read and write, and newspapers are a 
luxury enjoyed only by the rich. The people are 
simple-minded and credulous, but in money mat¬ 
ters they are not too simple to make exceedingly 
shrewd bargains. 

Now, in a country like this, in a town like this 
quaint, old-fogyish Quimperle, just fancy an Amer¬ 
ican circus making its appearance. Here, in the 


minutest points are known to every peasant within 
ten miles. A commotion was created one day by a 
cynical old one-eyed beggar declaring that the pro¬ 
prietors of the circus were emissaries of the Prussian 
government, and from that suspicion it came to be 
pretty generally understood that the man who 
drove the triumphal car in the painted cavalcade 
was Prince Bismarck, although the bill announced, 
in plain English, that it was the Anglo-American 
circus that was coming. The people did n’t quite 
take in the word Anglo; but American was plain 
to such of them as could read French, on account 
of its similarity to the same word in that language. 


1 
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As the writer was known to be an American, he 
was called on many times to give explanations of 
the figures on the bill; and any ignorance regard¬ 
ing them would have thrown doubt at once on his 
nationality. Was that like an American elephant ? 
Does the President of the United States ride in a 
coach like that ?—pointing to the musicians* car. 
How many ostriches could a good sportsman shoot 
in a day in America ? Do all the people in America 
wear feathers like that red Indian on the bill ? 

All these questions, and many more, were con¬ 
tinually put and faithfully answered. 

At last the circus came. Bright and early on 
that wonderful morning all Quimperlc was up and 
dressed in its best clothes to see the grand entry of 
the circus. Tramp, tramp, tramp into the town, 
from all quarters, the people came. All the sabots 
clattered in one direction toward the great square, 
where busy hands were putting up the tent. Every 
town in Brittany has its distinctive coif, or women’s 
head-dress, and every variety was here represented. 
The men came with their huge pockets stuffed with 
great buckwheat cakes, and women brought loaves 
as big as the top of a pail, by way of slight refresh¬ 
ment at midday. Every man and woman who 
had children brought them all, from the carefully 


They peered into windows, followed carriages, and 
stuck to every stranger until he was forced to empty 
his pocket of coppers to be rid of them. 

And the boys ! Some of them had saved their 
sous till the necessary franc had been reached, and 
they were happy. Some of them had n’t a sou to 
their name, and they were plunged into the depths 
of misery. In an unlucky moment, remembering 
that some half a century back I was a boy myself, 
I gave a franc to a bright-eyed little Breton to go 
to the circus. In front of my window is a low wall, 
about fifteen inches high. It is about one hundred 
feet long, and is a good place to sit; nobody can 
go in or out of the hotel without being seen by per¬ 
sons sitting on that wall. I gave the franc at three 
o’clock; at half-past three that wall was covered 
with boys from end to end. You could n’t have 
wedged in one anywhere without shoving one off 
at one end or the other. What were they there 
for ? I found out when I left the house. Each one 
had done me some service—or imagined he had— 
and came to ask for a franc in consequence. It’s 
astonishing what memories these boys had—upon 
what pretenses they dared to ask me for a franc. 
One had handed me a chair in church, another had 
asked to go rowing with me, and having volun- 
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"THK wall was covered with boys from EHD to BHD." 


wrapped-up infant to the gawky boys and girls who 
are always tumbling over their own or somebody 
else’s sabots. 

And the beggars ! It was “com in Egypt” for 
them. They came like bees round a cask. There 
were blind beggars—at least they said they were 
blind. There were lame beggars, and sick beggars, 
and palsied beggars,—in fact, every kind of beggars 
but clean beggars. They beset one at the doors. 


leered to pull an oar for a while, had just thought 
to ask pay for it; another had brought me a daily 
plate of strawberries, for which his mother had 
already charged me twice their market price. 
Those boys were too much for me. I fled. 

At last the hour of performance came, and such 
a scene as I witnessed within that tent—which, by 
the way, was a remarkably handsome tent—I never 
expect to see again. On tiers of seats, one above 
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the other, were rows of the broad, velvet-banded 
hats, and snowy coifs, and underneath them full- 
flushed healthy faces of old men and children, 
young men and maidens, who waited anxiously for 
the entrance of the ring-master. It was to us, 
Americans, simply a very good circus—to them it 
was fairy-land. We saw only spangles and bullion- 
lace—they saw gold and gems. We saw only 
painted clowns—they saw mysterious and wonder¬ 
ful beings. They were a lot of grown-up chil¬ 
dren. They screamed with delight at the antics 
of the clown, and they yelled with admiration 
when Mile. Bell rode around the ring on her 


fiery charger. They would have enjoyed them¬ 
selves a great deal more but for one drawback. 
They could n’t understand the clown’s jokes. Such 
a thing as a French clown is all but an impossi¬ 
bility ; and it seems almost equally impossible for 
an English clown to learn French. So we few 
Americans and English gathered there were obliged 
to explain the jokes over and over again for the 
benefit of our Quimperle friends, who laughed, but 
did not understand. But we did it all very will¬ 
ingly, for we were patriotic enough to wish the best 
impression should be left by the American circus in 
Brittany. 


THE STARS IN SEPTEMBER. 

_ ifi 


By Richard A. Proctor. 

The Dipper. yonder in space, even the seven little stars we see 

I PROPOSE now, in accordance with my promise would be very much reduced in seeming size. They 
last month, to give a brief account of the seven would appear as mere points. The most powerful 
bright stars of the Dipper, as they really 
are, not merely as they appear in the sky. 

I take them as the most convenient, and 
in several respects also as the best, illus¬ 
tration of what applies in reality (with 
changes in matters of detail) to all the 
thousands of stars we see, and to thousands 
of times as many stars, which only the 
telescope reveals to us. 

When you look during the evenings of 
this month at the stars of the Dipper, seen 
low down toward the north, in the position shoxyn in telescope men have yet made, and probably the 
Map I. for the month, you see seven small points of most powerful men ever will make, would not show 
brilliant light,—each of them seems like the “ little these seven stars larger than points, such that the 
star” in the familiar nursery rhyme. If the eye human eye could perceive no breadth in those 
were a perfect optical instrument, and the air were minute disks. Such are the stars, even the leading 
perfectly transparent and still, and if, also, light, ones, to the natural eye. In the mind’s eye, how¬ 
ever, these seven stars are very different 
objects. I am not going to draw on my 
imagination in what I am about to tell 
you. I am not going to show what these 
stars may be, but to describe what science 
assures us that they are. 

Sizes of the Stars of the Dipper- 
In the first place, then, everyone of these 
seven points of light is an enormous globe, 
not only larger than the earth on which we 
instead of traveling to us in waves of many lengths, live, but thousands or rather hundreds of thousan 
gave us an exactly truthful account of what is out of times larger. How large they really are we o 
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not know; we do not even know how far away they 
are; but we do know, they are so far away that 
our sun removed to where the nearest of them 
is would not look so bright as the faintest of the 
seven. They may be so far away that our sun 



the light reaches us in sufficient amount. In the 
case of the stars, distant though they are, we get 
the same sort of information. And thus we learn 
that iron, sodium, magnesium, calcium, hydrogen, 
and others of our familiar elements exist in the 
atmospheres of the stars, just as we have 
^ found that they exist in the atmosphere of 
our own sun. These seven stars, like our 
sun and their fellow-suns, are great masses 
of intensely hot matter, all around which 
there lies a deep atmosphere of glowing 
gases, including in the vaporous form many 
of those elements, such as our metals, which 
the greatest heat we can use serves only to 
melt, not to burn, into vapor.* You know 
that at a certain low degree of heat water 
removed to their distance would scarce be seen at is solid, at* ordinary heat it become fluid, and at 
all, or would even require a powerful telescope to a great heat-much hotter than the greatest the 
show him; but that he xvould not be so bright as hand can bear-water turns into steam or va^r. 
Delta, the middle one, and the faintest of the Iron only becomes fluid at a heat f^ greater than 
seven, U certain. In considering what this means, that at which water boils. You can imagine, then, 
you should remember that the sun himself looks how intense the heat must be at which molten iron 
only a small body. We might well believe, so far turns into iron-steam. But m the sun and in his 
as ipearances are concerned, that he is no larger feUow-suns the stars, iron, and sutetances stiU more 
than the moon, and the moon no larger than stubborn in their resistance to heat, are turn^ in^^^ 
yonder hiU that hides her front our view as she the form of vapor. The n.r of everpUr is a nuxt- 
sets. But the sun is in reality a globe exceeding ure of iron-steam, zincsteam, ^ 

our earth one million and a quarter times in volume, many other such 

If such a elobe as our earth, only, were set aglow and all these vapors are so hot that they shine with 
StbrilhmeTrg^at ihatlUrypart ofher their own inherent lusten 

surface shone more resplendently than the piece of such as t is, w ere whirh fall are sheets 

Ume used in the calcium lantern (and one cannot metallic drops, and the rams which fall are sheets 

easily look at that piece of lime so glowing), and of molten metals. 
this enormous mass of white-hot fire were set Their Motion. 

traveling away toward the nearest star of the . fr, wViirh 1 

Dipper, it would be utterly lost to view before But thirdly,-and this is the point to which 1 
it had traversed a fiftieth part of the distance. w.mt chiefly to direct your attention,-every one of 
Think of this when you 
look at the Charles* 

Wain I 

Their Composition. 

Secondly, every one 
of the seven stars con¬ 
sists of matter like that 
in our sun, glowing with 
intense luster. You will 
remember, perhaps, how 

last October I described fig. 4. r^rmprlv 

the method by which the watery vapor in the these seren suns is m smft motiom It fomeriy 

atmosphere of Venus makes its presence known to supposed that the fixed st^ reaUy were “t r - 

us when we use the instrument calied the spectro- because year after year, and century 

scope. I then showed that distance does not pre- passed without showing any change " ‘h^u po^ 

vent us from recognizing vapors of various kinds tion. But gra ua y even e o _ 

in the atmosphere of a luminous body, so long as was much used in observing the places of stars-it 
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began to be suspected that they are slowly shifting 
in position on the vault of heaven. Later, very 
close attention was paid to the point, the telescope 
being used to determine the exact positions of a 
great number of stars, and now about 2,000 have 
had their slow motions on the star-vaults measured, 
and set down in tables for the 
use of astronomers employed in 
observatories. It occurred to 
me, seven or eight years ago, 
that it would be interesting to 
picture these star-motions in 
maps ; for tables, after all, 
though very pleasant in their 
way, are not very clear in their 
teachings. I made, therefore, 
two charts, one of all the north¬ 
ern stars, the other of all the 
southern stars, whose motions 
have been ascertained. These 
charts are given in a book of 
mine called “The Universe;” 
but a sufficient idea of the 
method I employed may be 
deriv'ed from Fig. i on page 
730, showing the movements of 
the seven stars of the Dipper. 

The little arrows attached to 
the seven stars show the courses 
along which these stars are 
moving. But the length of each 
arrow has a meaning, too, for it 
is made proportional to the rate 
at which the star is changing its 
place. I have said above that 
the stars are in swift motion; 
and I have also spoken of the 
stars as slowly shifting in posi¬ 
tion. I think you will presently 
admit that both these descrip¬ 
tions are correct. For, first, 
each arrow in the figure has 
a length corresponding to the 
distance its star travels during 
thirty-six thousand years. After 
this enormous period, the stars 
will have moved from their 
present positions to the points 
of their respective arrows, so 
that the shape of the Dipper 
will then be as in Fig. 2. 

It will be easy for the young student now to find 
Uie shape of the Dipper at any time, past or to 


come. Fig. 3 shows the shape it will have 100,000 
years hence; Fig. 4 shows the shape it had 100,000 
years ago.* 

Comparing Fig. 2 with Fig. i, it cannot but be 
admitted that the change is small for an interval 
so long as 36,000 years. Consider that, according 
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of our history, and that all the time these slow stars 
have been creeping over only a sixth part of the 
short arc on the heavens which measures their 
motion during 36,000 years, as shown in Fig. i. 

Yet a very easy calculation will show that the 
same motion which is so slow when thus measured 
is, in reality, enormously swift. 

If you notice the arrows in Fig. i, 
you see that the length of each 
differs very little from the dis¬ 
tance between C and the com¬ 
panion star, Jack-by-the-Middle- 
Horse. Now, this distance is 
equal to about half the apparent 
diameter of the sun. Thus, if 
any of these stars were at the 
sun’s distance from us, its arrow 
would be equal in real length 
to about half the sun’s diame¬ 
ter, or considerably more than 
400,000 miles. But the nearest 
of all the stars is more than 
200,000 times farther away than 
the sun ; and there is ever>’ 
reason to believe that each one 
of the seven stars of the Dipper 
b at least five times farther away 
than the nearest star, and prob¬ 
ably farther away still. Thus 
the arrow attached to each of 
the seven stars represents a 
thwart distance of a million 
times 400,000 miles, or400,000,- 
OQo,ooo miles at least. So that, 
as this distance is traversed in 
36,000 years, the distance tra¬ 
versed each year is more than 
11,000,000 miles. As there are 
about 31X million seconds in a 
year, it follows that the thwart 
motion of each of these stars 
amounts to at least one-third of 
a mile per second. This is 
about five times the swiftness of 
a cannon-ball, and for a giant 
mass like a sun, doubtless witli 
an attendant family of planets, 
represents a truly tremendous 
energy of motion. But proba¬ 
bly the real distance of these 
seven stars is so great that their 
thwart motion is very much greater. We come 
now, however, to the most wonderful point of alL 

The Family of Five. 

In all four figures, it will be noticed, the five 
stars, /?, y, d, e, C, besides the companion star of C, 


occupy much the same position. The breaking of 
the Dipper is caused by the motions of a and % not 
by those of the other five stars, which move as 
though they were all connected together and 
formed a single system. Noticing this, and finding 
that in other parts of the stellar heavens a similar 


phenomenon could be recognized, I was led to 
believe that these are really cases of drifting mo¬ 
tions among the stars,—in other words, that there 
are sets or systems of stars traveling together, each 
as a single family, through space, and that the five 
stars y, J, r, and C, form one of these families. 
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Now, it so chanced that a method had recently 
been indicated for measuring the motions of stars 
from or toward us,—not the thwart motions by 
which they change their apparent position in the 
sky, but the motions by which they change their 

distance from 
us. I do not 
now enter into 
an explanation 
of this method, 
simply men¬ 
tioning that the 
light waves as 
they come in 
from a star show 
by their nature whether the star is moving from or 
toward us, and at what rate. Here, then, was a 
means of testing my theory that five stars of the 
Dipper form a single family; for if they do, then 
all five are, of course, receding from us, or ap¬ 
proaching us, at the same rate. The matter was 
put to the test two or three years after I had sug¬ 
gested the trial; and it was found (by Mr. Higgins, 
the present president of the Astronomical Society) 
that the five stars are all receding at the same com¬ 
mon rate of seventeen miles per second. 

Thus, when you look at the Dipper, the seven 
points, which you see seemingly at rest, are, in 
reality, seven splendid suns, certainly much larger, 
and probably very much larger, than our own; they 
are all raging with fiery heat and glowing with the 
most intense luster; they are all rushing with 
inconceivable swiftness through the depths of space; 
and, lastly, five of them, though separated from 
each other by millions of millions of miles, form, 
nevertheless, a single family (of which the com¬ 
panion of C is a subordinate member), and rush as 
one system through space, each attended by its 
own family of dependent worlds ! 

The Stars for September. 

And now let us turn to the stars for the month. 
You will note that the northern map requires no 
explanation this month, all the constellations shown 
in it having already been described. The map is 
necessary, like the northern map for the next two 
months, to complete the series. For the observer 
should be able, from his set of monthly maps, to 
begin the work of studying the stars, at any part of 
the year. But for the description of the various 
constellations shown in the northern map for this 
month, he can refer to the account given for other 
months, when these constellations were visible, but 
differently placed. 

The case is different with the southern stars. 
These change all the year round ,—not like the 
northern stars by merely circling round the pole. 



changing in position only as the hand of a clock 
does,—^but new constellations coming constantly 
into view until the circuit of the year has been 
completed. 

Yet we shall not have occasion this month for 
any lengthened descriptions, even of the southern 
stars. It has been for this reason that I selected 
this month for the account I have given of the real 
nature of the stars in the Dipper. It seems to me, 
indeed, that merely to learn the stars is little, 
unless we know what they are. Then only have 
the glories of the starlit heavens their real mean¬ 
ing for us. 

The Water-Bearer. 


The chief ecliptical sign this month is Aquarius, 
the Water-bearer, though the tail of the Sea-goat 
has not yet passed very far toward the west of 
the southern or central line of our monthly map. 
Although many say they can see nothing in this 
constellation to suggest the idea of a man carrying 
a water-jar, I think that no very lively imagination is 
required to portray such a figure among the stars. 
The man himself, indeed, is wanting; but that is a 
detail,—the water-can and the streams are there. 
The jar is formed by the stars »?, C, -jr, y and a, as 
shown in Fig. 5. I am not quite sure whether 
originally the mouth of the jar may not have been 
fancied at a, and the handle at 17. At present the 
jar, as you see in the southern map, comes hori¬ 
zontally to the south, and it matters little which end 
of the jar we suppose to be the mouth. But some 
four thousand years ago (and the constellation is at 
least six thousand years old), it came to the south 
with the end r\ considerably higher than the end a; 
and as the idea was always that of a man pouring 
out water, I think the lower end of the jar 
probably regarded as the mouth. You can easily 
see that the set of stars would serve either way— 

perhaps rather 
better the old 
way (as I sup¬ 
pose) than as in 
Fig. 5» for'll and 
Cmark rather a 
stem than an 

opening, where¬ 
as the two stars 
o and 32 (if not 




0 also) as in Fig. 6, would serve to represent t e 
open mouth of a jar. Both ways the stare ^ 
would correspond to the body of the jar. T e 
streams are not shown in the map because 
of small stars. Nor could they easily be present , 
except in a large picture. But if you look atten 
tively, you will see in the sky itself two 
extending from below the star (rather from be ow a 
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than from below 7, by the way), one passing wind- 
ingly toward the star Fomalhaut,—the mouth of the 
Southern Fish,—the other flowing windingly over 
the Sea-goat, and thence along what is now called 
tne Crane (Grus), a set of stars unquestionably 
belonging to the old water-streams of Aquarius. 

The sun in his annual motion passes the point 
of the ecliptic marked k, or, in technical terms, 
enters the sign Pisces on or about February 18. 


Little need be said about the remaining constel¬ 
lations visible toward the south. Piscis Australis, 
or the Southern Fish, is chiefly remarkable for the 
bright star Fomalhaut in the fish’s mouth. It may 
interest you to learn that the Ai^bs, before they 
learned the Greek constellations, called the Southern 
Fish the First Frog; a part of Cetus (the Whale), 
who figures toward the south next month, being 
called the Second Frog.* 


THISTLE-PUFFS. 

By Ina Carol. 


I HAVE a lovely bouquet. The flowers, as I call 
them, are large, white and beautiful; the petals, 

feathers,” wings, or whatever they may be,—you 
see 1 am no botanist,—are soft as down, and are just 
such little things as I often have seen floating in the 
air on bright summer days, each one carrying, as 
the legend runs, a message up to the angels. Now 
thousands of these fairy wings are folded quietly, 
though I suppose they really are bound also on the 
earthly errand of distributing seeds,—just looking 
beautiful while they await their time of flight. In¬ 
termingled with these flowers are long, delicate 
sprays of a kind of pampas grass, whose flowers 
seem the prettiest things that ever grew upon grass 
blades, for their beauty is enhanced by l^ing sur¬ 
rounded by white, feathery shafts, which look like 
a silvery veil, through which the delicate flowers 
look out with a softened beauty. Such is my 
bouquet, arranged in graceful form. The white, 
downy flowers are beautiful enough to have been 
gathered in fairy-land, yet a little girl discovered 
them by the country road-side, and I will tell you 
how it happened. 

Katie Gilman was Dr. Pierre’s little patient; she 
had been sick for a long time, and the kind-hearted 
doctor could not endure to see her die just for the 
want of pure country air; so he took her from the 
close, stifled atmosphere of her poor home to a 
quiet place in the country, where a kind, motherly 
woman would tenderly care for her. By the doc¬ 
tor’s orders, Katie lived in the air and sunshine. 
At first, her bed was rolled close to the windows, 
where she could breathe the fresh air and feel the 
warm sunshine rest upon her. By and by, they 
carried her out to the veranda, and on warm days 
they often made a cot for her underneath the trees, 
where ^he would lie and watch the blue sky and 


the beautiful earth, and Ibten to the voices of the 
trees as they whispered to her in their soft, sweet, 
leafy way, and to the humming of the bees, and 
the singing of the birds, and all those sweet sounds 
in nature that come so clearly to an invalid’s ears. 

All these things did Katie a world of good. They 
stole away her pain and weakness; she grew strong 
enough to sit up, and slowly she learned to walk 
again. 

Among the many beautiful things that came to 
Katie during that happy summer was the discovery 
of thistle-puffs. Just across the road was a hill, 
and everything grew on it just as it liked. In the 
spring, there were sunny spots that were blue with 
violets, and there were plenty of dandelions and 
buttercups and daisies. In the summer, there were 
purple flowers near the road-side that looked so 
pretty to Katie’s eyes that she begged Johnny (the 
kind lady’s little boy) to get some for her. He 
said, “ Pooh I they are only thistles, and horrid 
things to prick.” Yet, to please Katie, he filled a 
little basket full of the purple flowers, and she took 
so much comfort in looking at them, that when 
they wilted she did not like to throw them away. 
So she tied them in bunches, and Johnny hung 
them up in a corner of the veranda, and many 
times more he brought her pretty thistle-flowers, 
and they were always hung up when they had lost 
their beauty. 

At last, there was such a long row of them that 
everybody laughed, and they wondered how Katie 
could love the despised thistle—“ the very flower,” 
they said, “with which the ground was cursed 
when Adam sinned.” Only the old Scotch gar¬ 
dener blessed Katie in his heart, and told her he 
loved the thistle too, for in his native land they 
proudly wore it as their national emblem—because 


• See ** Letter-Box.” 
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it once had been the means of saving dear old 
Scotland from the Danes. 

But Katie did not like to be laughed at. So she 
determined to throw away all of the wilted flowers. 
But, first, she must say good-bye to the poor little 
things. As she petted one of the dead flowers, 
and smoothed over its faded purple petals, she 
began to pull them out, and discovering there was 


delighted with them, and told her she might make J 

beautiful winter bouquets by arranging with them ! 

some pretty grasses which he would bring her. So 
when the promised grasses came, she made a great i 
many of the pretty bouquets, and the gardener 
sold them in a city store, and gave her more money ] 
for them than Katie had ever dreamed of possess¬ 
ing. She was glad, for she thought now they 



A THISTLE-VUFF. 


something within, she picked off the prickly outer 
coat. And what do you think she found ? A 
beautiful white “ flower,” that trembled and flut¬ 
tered as it burst forth. Mrs. Allen (the kind lady) 
called it the ** resurrection flower,” and seemed 
glad that it had bloomed so beautifully after death. 

So none of the thistles were thrown away, and 
from every one there came a fairy flower. Katie 
showed them to the Scotch gardener. He was 


could pay the doctor .for a little of his kind care. 
But he would not touch a penny of the money 
Katie had earned in such a happy way. 

Thus many comforts were added to Katie’s hoi^ 
through the thistle bouquets, and in many city 
homes the pretty thistle flowers gladdened many 
hearts; for all winter long they whispered of sum 
mer sunshine and beauty, and promised to many 
happier blooming in the second life. 
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Panchy'S home was in a highly aristocratic 
suburb of New York City, called Orange Mountain. 
There is a delightful tone in that name to me. 

Oranges, in my own young days, were not the 
every-day dessert of children, as now, when steam¬ 
ers run quickly from port to port, bringing the 
tropics to our very thresholds. In those days these 
rich golden globes were rare enough to be put into 
our Christmas stockings, and their very flavor was 
of a more ambrosial sweetness—their juice a nectar 
to be sparingly sipped, as something too rare and 
precious for common use. Another pleasant associa¬ 
tion with this name is in the famous Orange County 
butter and cream, which I cannot help believing 
always to be better, and of a more golden hue, by 
virtue of this name. But Panchy cared nothing 
for this suggestive and pleasant sound in the name 
of his home. He was a forester, and lived under 
the old roof-tree that had sheltered his ancestors 
for generations. You perceive in this last remark 
that Panchy was not destitute of the distinction of 
counting a long queue of grand and great-great¬ 
grandfathers, stretching far behind him out of sight 
and memory. However, his having had so many 
grandfathers did not make him either ashamed or 
too lazy to work, and he was happy and busy all 
day long, earning bread for himself and his little 
VoL. IV.—48. 


ones. Indeed, nothing would have tempted him 
to exchange his greenwood home for a five-storied 
brown stone corner house on Fifth avenue; and as 
for any one of those white marble palaces, that look 
cold and as homeless as a monster tomb, I assure 
you that Panchy would n’t have given a beech-nut 
for one. It is quite time to tell you that Panchy 
came into this beautiful world with a pair of bright 
black eyes that twinkled like jet in the sunshine, 
and found himself clad in a suit fitting like a glove, 
of warm and delicate gray fur, for it is also time to 
say that our friend Panchy was a pretty little gray 
squirrel. His house was the hollow of an old oak- 
tree, that had room enough for all Panchy’s uncles, 
aunts and cousins, and here they led as merry a 
life as ever was known in squirrel-land. 

When Panchy had fairly opened his bright 
eyes upon the green Gothic arches of his forest 
home a terrible fate befell him. A great giant lived 
near the old oak house. You and I would have 
called this giant a boy, for he was just ten years 
old, and his name was Bob; but to poor little 
Panchy he seemed half a mile high, as he crept 
close to the old oak one day, and while Panchy 
was shivering with terror, and trying to hide away 
under his own tail. Bob, the giant, stretched out a 
long arm and suddenly pounced upon the little 
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fellow, and in an instant Panchy was a prisoner, 
sure and fast. He was a brave squirrel at heart, 
and instead of crying out or struggling to get free, 
he looked up into the boy-giant’s face with a bright 
glance that quite won his captor’s heart. Bob had 
really intended to strip off Panchy’s beautiful fur 
suit and sell it for a little girl’s muff, but he was, 
touched by the courageous way in which Panchy 
had met his capture, and while he was half resolv¬ 
ing to set him free again in the old woods, the 
noise of wheels was heard. Bob looked into the 
road and saw an open carriage in which were seated 
two ladies, the younger of them driving. 

As they came up with Bob, the elder lady gave 
him a quick look, and exclaimed: “ Why, Fanny, 
there’s the very thing we want—a lovely gray 
squirrel! ” “ Come here, my boy. Would you like 
to sell me that little squirrel ?” This unlooked-for 
piece of good luck brought a bright smile to Bob’s 
face. He could receive the full value of Panchy’s 
soft coat, and yet save the little fellow’s life. He 
hurried to transfer Panchy to the lady’s hand, fear¬ 
ing that she would take back her proposal to buy 
him. But, no; she took from her portmonnaie a 
half dollar, which Bob grasped eagerly, with a 
sense of having come into a very comfortable for¬ 
tune all in a moment. The ladies were on their 
way to town to visit an old friend who had often 
wished for a pet squirrel, and especially a gray one. 
This lady’s name was Mrs. Hillar. She had neither 
husband nor children, and led rather a lonely and 
sad life in the great city of New York. 

Her home was one of those great corner piles of 
brown stone which Panchy could not but despise. 
It had not even an inch-wide strip of green grass 
anywhere near it. The area was a solid stone floor, 
and the little space of ground in the back yard— 
which would have given a bit of grass, a few flowers, 
and some climbing vines to conceal, like a mantle 
of charity, the sin of ugly board fences—was buried 
under heavy granite slabs, like grave-stones. 

But we must see how Panchy fared in the new 
home. Mrs. Hillar was perfectly delighted with 
him. She had a companion—Miss Dot—^who was 
called up at once to see the pretty little Panchy. 
Litde Miss Dot had the kindest heart in the world, 
and she was as happy in Panchy’s arrival as if 
she, like Bob, had come into some sudden fortune. 
Mrs. Hillar at once promoted Panchy to a higher 
rank and title, more befitting his aristocratic origin 
and present state and dignity, and he was called 
Don Panchito. His own private apartment was a 
large wire house of two rooms. The largest of 
them was parlor, dining-room and sleeping-cham¬ 
ber. His bed was a fine silvered net-work basket, 
and it was swung high up on the wire wall of his 
cage. This pretty nest was furnished in winter 


with soft scarlet wool-stuff for blankets. In this 
luxurious home, and in spite of his new grand title, 
our little friend was still only Panchy at heart He 
hated his gorgeous prison, and devised a thousand 
plans of escape. The second room of his house 
was a very curious place. It was his promenade, 
his garden, his forest, and in time became his chief 
delight. There was a contrivance in this room 
which had the effect of a complete illusion in 
Panchy’s mind. This was a hollow space inclosed 
by wires, called a wheel, which whirled rapidly 
around and around the moment that Panchy entered 
it and began to run. He used to dart like a flash 
into this wheel and run for miles and miles, aU the 
while believing himself to be escaping to his dear 
old Orange Mountain. Each morning, as Panchy 
opened his eyes at the earliest light, his first thought 
was of freedom in his forest home, and he instantly 
sprang into the wheel and raced off like an express 
train, while the wheel only whirled round and 
round, never of course bringing him a step nearer 
his heaven. 

In time, however, little Panchy began to perceive 
that he was leading a very easy life. Mrs. Hillar 
and good little Miss Dot were entirely devoted 
to his happiness, and left nothing untried for his 
comfort. Luxurious living soon spoils the best of 
us, whether boys, girls or squirrels. Panchy soon 
insisted upon a change in his bill of fare whenever 
he liked, and would refuse walnuts, filberts, almonds, 
or fruits, simply because he was bent on a dinner 
of chestnuts. He knew perfectly how to manage 
Mrs. Hillar and Miss Dot, for as soon as he began 
to refuse his usual food, these two good souls were 
in terror of his starving to death, and they went on 
trying him with every imaginable delicacy until the 
right thing was hit on. Then Panchy gloried in 
his victory, and set about inventing new wants. 

Sometimes it was a feast of sweet potatoes, then 
a bunch of white grapes, and everything must be 
of the best quality,—fresh and sweet,—or Don 
Panchito went fasting for a whole day. At night 
another attendant, Alice, the house-maid, was 
called to make up the Don’s bed freshly. In 
the midst of all this luxury, Panchy did not for^ 
get the native instincts of his race, but preserved 
a business-like thrift. However great his hunger, 
he always put aside for future use a nut or two 
before beginning his dinner. When a chestnut or 
walnut was given to him, he instantly set out on a 
journey in the wheel, and after running to what he 
evidently thought a safe distance, he darted ^ 
corner of his parlor, or leaped into his bed, and i 
the nut out of sight, returning instantly to the oor 
of his cage for a new supply. Sometimes 
favorite kind of nut was presented to hiin, he stor 
it away for a future choice feast; and if no ot er 
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one of the same sort was given, he would eat a 
commoner kind of food. As years went on, he 
4liight have learned to trust the never-failing supply 
of dainties always ready; but no; this wise little 
manager never forgot the chances of a rainy day 
that beset this life, and continued to lay up his 
second meal before consuming the first one. 

A full biography of Panchy’s career would make 
up a little volume, while this is only a sketch of 
the main events that marked a life full of pleas¬ 
ures invented for him by Mrs. Hillar and her 
friend. His birthday (that is, the day on which he 
came into possession of his brown stone house) was 
a time of great feasting. At Christmas he had his 
share of holiday joys. Good Miss Dot said that 
Don Panchito should have a Christmas-tree ! And 
such a tree ! It was hung with nuts, grapes, red 
apples, and I know not what besides. The door 
of his fiouse was set wide open, and in an instant 
he bounded toward the tree in an ecstasy of joy. 
How he skipped up to the topmost twig, and down 
again twenty times in half as many minutes I How 
he nibbled at the grapes, cracked the nuts as if 
each one was a capital joke ! What holes he dug in 
the earth in which the tree was planted, and hid 
away treasures of nuts, and scampered into his cage 
and back again to the tree, and ate a few rose- 
leaves for a dessert! He was far happier than 
any king. At night his place was in the room of 
Mrs. Hillar. His cage was set on a table near her 
bed, and early morning greetings were always to 
be heard between them, and then his usual journey 
on the wheel began, and by the time Mrs. Hillar 
was ready to begin her toilette, Panchy was tired 
of racing, and had betaken himself to a late nap. 
Then the noise of Mrs. Hillar’s brushes disturbed 
his delicate nerves, and he vented his displeasure 
in a sort of low grumble of complaint very funny 


to hear. I am sorry to say that some people sus¬ 
pected him of a quick temper, but whenever a long 
red scratch appeared upon the face or hands of 
Mrs. Hillar, or Miss Dot, or Alice, these devoted 
friends always declared it to have been an accident 
on the part of Panchy’s sharp claws. 

When Panchy was eight years old—although 
squirrels seldom five over six years—he was as light 
of heart and foot as in the days of childhood. He 
dived as nimbly as ever into Mrs. Hillar’s pocket 
every day in search of nuts, and no one thought the 
end was very near. But one day last spring Mrs. 
Hillar called out her early good morning, as usual, 
which Panchy did not answer. This alarmed Mrs. 
Hillar, and she rose to see what had happened. 

The worst had happened ! Poor Panchy lay in 
his wheel as if he had just started on the old, old 
journey to the oak-tree home, of which he had so 
long and vainly dreamed. 

His days were over before any kind of evil had 
come upon them. The grief of Mrs. Hillar and 
her friend. Miss Dot, was very real and deep. 
They determined that Panchy should not rest in 
the dreary back yard, where the grass had been 
stoned to death. He was placed in a box, with 
some white flowers laid about him,—for he always 
loved flowers,—and conveyed to his beloved Orange 
Mountain, where he was laid among the trees and 
grasses. 

Panchy had not lived in vain, for he brought 
sunshine into a lonely life. He had awakened feel¬ 
ing in some hearts that possessed few objects of 
love. He had given companionship where it was 
needed, and by his merry frolics and playful pranks 
charmed away many a care in the days of his mis¬ 
tress, returning thus four-fold for the care given to 
him in full measure. Will as much be said of each 
one of us ? 


HOW I WENT A-DRUMMING. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 


When I went “a-drumming” I did not take a 
drum with me. That would have been ridiculous, 
as you shall see. Nor did I go as a “ drummer” 
for a mercantile or a manufacturing concern. 
Words sometimes mean so many different things 
that we have to be particular. What I did was to 
go fishing for ** drums,” which are certain large 
fish, found in Southern waters. 


I was down at St. Augustine, in Florida,—that 
most ancient city in this country,—where there is 
ah old fort or castle, built by the Spaniards more 
than three hundred years ago, and where the 
narrow streets, the curious stone houses with 
over-reaching balconies, the ruins of the old city- 
gates, and many other ancient and foreign-looking 
things, make it difficult to realize that it is really 
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an American city. And besides the antiquities, 
and the delightful climate, and the orange-trees 
and the roses that bloom out-of-doors all winter, 
there is capital fishing. Right in front of the town 
is the Matanzas River, and it is full of fish. You 
can catch them almost anywhere. 

The drum-fish gets its name from its habit of 
making a drumming sound as it swims about, near 
the bottom of the river. Sometimes, as persons 
are rowing or sailing along the river, hundreds of 
these fish can be heard drumming away, down 
under the boat. But although there are so many 
of them, they are not very easy to catch; for they 
seem to be rather indifferent to food which they see 
dangling about on strings. 

When I had heard about these fish, I deter¬ 
mined, as soon as possible, to try to catch one; and 
one fine morning I went down to the wharf where 
a great many sail-boats and row-boats were lying, 
—most of them for hire to visitors,—and I asked 
an old fisherman, with whom I had become ac¬ 
quainted, if he could take me out after drums. 

Drumssaid he. ‘‘Do you want to go 
a-drummin' ? ” 

I told him that I was very anxious to do so. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I can’t go to-day, and it aint 
jist the tide for drums, nuther.” 

“ But the tide will be iright before long, wont 
it ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh yes. The tide will always be right if you 
wait long enough. But I’ve got other things to do 
this mornin’.” 

“ Where is a good place to go ? You can tell 
me that, if you can’t go with me yourself.” 

“ Well—there’s several good places. I kin tell 
you of a very good place for you to git drums, this 
mornin’.” 

“ Where’s that ? ” I asked. 

“ Over there at the fish-market,” he said. 
“You ’ll run a better chance there than any place 
1 know of.” 

I saw the old fellow had not much faith in me as 
a fisherman, but I would not get angry with him. 
It’s a poor business to get angry with people who 
may be of use to you. So I left him and hired a 
sail-boat, with a young man to manage it. 

In a few minutes we started out, and we sailed 
away gayly. The young man had lines on board, 
and he had procured some bait before we started. 

“ Where is the best place for drums?” I asked, 
as we were sailing along by the northern point of 
Anastasia Island, which lies on the other side of 
Matanzas River, between St. Augustine and the 
ocean. 

“The only certain place for drums is up the 
North River,” the man answered. “That’s the 
North River, over there. It branches off, like. 


from the Matanzas. About nine miles up that 
river you can ketch ’em sure.” 

“ But we can’t go nine miles and back this morn¬ 
ing,” said I, “ and I am not prepared to stay all 
day. 1 thought you could catch them about here.” 

“ So you can,” said he; “but you have to go 
down the river a long way, and with this wind and 
tide we would n’t get there before night. You’d 
better fish for whitings; they bite a lot livelier than 
drums, and here’s just the place for ’em. 1 did n’t 
know you were so particular about drums. I 
thought you just wanted to go a-fishin’.” 

As there was nothing else to do, we anchored 
and began to fish for whiting. I baited my line 
with some pieces of fish the man had brought, and 
threw it out. It was a long line with two hooks 
and a heavy sinker. 

Very soon I had a bite. I gave a jerk, and felt 
a vigorous pull. Hauling in, I drew over the side 
of the boat a handsome white fish, about a foot 
long and quite plump and fat. 

“ Is that a whiting? ” I asked. 

“ Yes,” said the young man; “ and they ’re just 
as good eating as drums, only they ’re not as big.” 

That might be very true, but as I did n’t start 
out drumming to catch whitings, no amount of such 
fish-philosophy could make me entirely satisfied. 

Directly, I got a gentle bite, and feeling that 
something was on the hook, I pulled up. There 
was very little resistance as I hauled in the line^ 
and I was indeed astonished to see come to the 
surface a great, flat, wide, flopping creature, some¬ 
what of the shape and size of a very large palm-leaf 
fan, with a long tail like a handle. It was of a 
dirty-green color above and white beneath, and 
when it came to the top of the water it flopped and 
struggled a good deal. 

It was a skate, not a good fish to eat, nor a very 
pretty one to look at. You may see some of them 
in the New York Aquarium, and they swim about 
very gracefully there, using their long tails for rud¬ 
ders. But they are not very nice to catch. I un¬ 
hooked this fellow without pulling him entirely on 
board, and let him go. 

“ He did n’t pull hard for so large a fish,” I 
remarked. 

“ No,” said the young man. “ They never pull. 
They sneak on you. You ought n’t to have let that 
fellow go. He’s just mean enough to bite at your 
bait again. They don’t mind being hooked.” 

Sure enough, in a short time I caught this skate 


again, or his twin brother, I am not sure 


which. 


And he came up in the same gentle, Uiiah Heep 
kind of way as when he came before. I wont say 
that he laughed when I got him to the top of t e 
water, but he had a very unpleasant expression- 
When I had caught about a bucketful of whitings 
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we set sail for home. On the wharf I met the 
old fisherman. 

“ Well,” said he, “ did you get a drum ? ” 

“ No,” I replied; “ we fished for whitings, and 
caught a good many of them.” 

“ Whitings is good fish enough, but they aint 
drums,” said he. “ But we oughter be glad for 
what we can git. There’s a row of fellers fishin’ 
on that side of the wharf, that are satisfied with 
skip-jacks, which is a mean little fish as I take it.” 

Just then a man came down the wharf with a 
crab-net. This is a hoop, either of iron or of wood. 


sight better eat your bait, and let the crabs alone. 
You had fish enough there to fry for supper, and 
beef enough to make a big pot of soup for the 
whole family, and you Ve sp’iled it all, fishin’ for 
that one crab, which aint no good at all, by him¬ 
self.’ ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘but I might ’a’ caught a 
lot o’crabs.’ ‘That’s so,’ says I, ‘and General 
Washington might have married Queen Victoria, 
if they’d lived at the same time, and the families 
had been willin’.’ I tell you what it is, sir,” said 
the old fellow, as he walked away: “ there’s lots 
o’ people in this world who’d a great sight better 



THE DRUM-FISH. 


weighted to make it sink, with a small net attached 
under the hoop. Some bait is fastened in the 
middle of the net, and the whole is lowered to the 
bottom by a rope. The net is occasionally hauled 
up, and sometimes there is a crab in it, and some¬ 
times there is not. 

“ I knowed a boy once,” said the old fisherman, 
“ who came down here, one day, with two crab- 
nets and a basket of bait. In each of his nets he 
put a big piece of beef and two or three good- 
sized fish. He lowered his two nets and tied the 
ropes to the wharf, and he spent the afternoon first 
pullin’ up one net and then the other. I was 
a-mending a sail, and I kept my eye on him. He 
caught one crab that whole afternoon. ‘ Now look 
here,* says I to him, ‘ another time you’d a great 


eat their bait before they spile it and get nothin* 
for it” 

A day or two after this, I was invited by two 
gentlemen to go with them to fish for drum. They 
had everything ready,—sail-boat, lines and bait,— 
and we started off soon after dinner. We sailed to 
a place, a few miles below the town, where one of 
the gentlemen, a short time before, had caught 
two splendid drums. 

When we reached the spot, and had anchored, 
we began to bait our lines. 

“ Why,’* said I, when I saw the bait, “do you 
use clams when you fish for drums ? ” 

“ No,’* said one of the gentlemen, “ we ought 
to have crabs, but I could n’t get any crabs this 
morning, and so I thought I’d bring clams.” 
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We baited with clams, but a clam did not half 
cover the great hook used for drums, and the little 
fish ate the bait off without ptulling hard enough to 
give us decent notice. So we soon took smaller 
lines and hooks and fished for black-fish, baiting 
with bits of some small fish which were in the boat. 

We caught black-fish pretty fast, sometimes 
hauling up two at a time. The fish were not very 
large, but they bit in a lively, earnest way, as if 
they were anxious to attend to their part of the 
business as well as they could. 

As I went home, I was very glad that I did not 
meet the old fisherman, for I did not care to be 
questioned about this expedition. 

The next morning, as I was sitting on a box at 
the end of the wharf, watching the unloading of a 
schooner which had just arrived from New York, 
the old fisherman came and sat down by me. 

“ Did you ketch any drums yesterday ?” said he. 

“No,” 1 replied; “we did n’t have the right 
kind of bait, and so we fished for black-fish.” 

“You ought n’t to start out without the right 
kind of bait. That’s no way to fish. ” 

“ Well,” I replied, “ it was n’t my affair. I 
did n’t provide the bait, and I supposed everything 
was all right.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ that's often the way. It don’t 
do to trust people much. Them fellers took clams. 
I heard about it. There’s some people who think 
they know lots. I knowed a boy once who thought 
he was dreadful smart. I used to take him out 
sailing every morning. He was a kind of sick, and 
he took sails for his health. He knew something 
about sailing, and he used to like to hold the tiller, 
and sail the boat himself, as he called it. He gave 
lots of orders; but as I always took care to tell him 
what to order, it was all right. It would have done 
you good to hear that feller sing out ‘ Hard-a-lee! ’ 
as if there was a whole shipful o’ sailors in my little 
boat. He used to sit there and tell me lots of 
things that he thought I ought to know. He would 
call out to me in a loud, clear voice, which was 
pleasant to listen to, though there was n’t often any 
sense in what he said: ‘ Look here, captain ! It’s 
a good idea to have your ballast well amidship, as 
you’ve got it. It don’t do to have ballast too far 
for-rerd. A boat is n’t safe if the ballast is n’t 
fixed right.’ And he’d say lots of things of that 
kind, jest as if he was tellin’ me somethin’ he’d 
found out, and that nobody else did n’t know. I 
don’t remember all he used to say, but the sum 
and substance of it was pretty much as if he’d 
hollered ouJ, * Look here, captain ! You always 
ought to put the mast of a sail-boat at the bow. If 
you was to put it at the stern, you could n’t steer 
her very well, with the main-sel a-sticking away 
out behind,—’specially if she was cat-rigged and 


had no jib.’ Well, one morning, this boy took a 
friend out with him, to give him a sail. This other 
boy was n’t sick. My boy sat at the stern, and was 
very proud to sail the boat. He took it into his 
head that the other boy was a little skeered, and he 
kept a-tryin’ to keep his courage up. He would 
say: ‘ Now, you see, when a puff of wind comes, 
and tips her over, I just bring her ’round a little 
into the wind, and she comes up all right. There 
is n’t any danger, if the man at the helm knows 
his business.’ And then he’d keep sayin’: ‘ Now, 
don’t you feel a little more confidence?’ And the 
other boy, who was a-sittin’ quiet, lookin’ as if he 
was enjoyin’ the breeze, and the views, and the 
sailin’, would say: ‘ Oh! I’m confident enough. 
I’m all right.’ And iny boy would say to him: 
‘ I’m glad of that. I don’t want you to be afraid. 
It’s perfectly safe.* Well, one day I took that 
other boy out sailin’ by himself, and I tell you, sir, 
I was surprised. Why, that boy knowed ten times 
as much about sailin’ as my feller. He’d been on 
sail-boats at the North ever since he was a little 
chap, he said, and I found he knowed nearly 
enough to sail a boat by himself. And says I to 
him: ‘ What on earth did you let that other boy 
talk to you that way, as if you did n’t know nothin’, 
and you sittin’ there quiet, and knowin’ lots more 
about sailin’ a boat than he did, all the time?’ 
* Well,’ says he, * he took me out, and he is n’t 
well, and I saw it pleased him to talk that way, and 
I didn’t care.’ ‘But don’t you care what other 
people think of you?’ says I. And then he said 
he did n’t suppose it mattered much, so that you 
knew yourself what you knew. Now, I could never 
make up my mind which of them two boys was the 
biggest fool. It don’t do to blow your own horn 
too much, and it don’t do to blow it too little, 
nuther. A feller’s got to show what he is, for 
other people aint agoin’ to take the trouble to find 
it out, and it aint always that things is found out 
by chance, like as when you hiook a fish by the 
tail, accidental. It’s all nonsense to make too little 
of yourself; and then, ag’in, it’s just as bad to 
make too much of yourself.” 

“ That’s very true,” I said. “ It’s hard to draw 
the line at the right place.” 

“ Harder than it is to ketch a drum,” said the 
old fellow, rising to go. 

I now made up my mind that I would go about 
this business of drum-fishing in a business-like way. 
I first made another attempt to get the old fisher¬ 
man to go with me, but he declined the proposition. 
He had sold his sail-boat, and now made a regular 
business of fishing, going out part of every day in 
a “dug-out,” a long, narrow boat, cut out of a 
cypress log. As he did not want more than two 
persons in his boat, and had to have a man to help 
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him row, he did not wish to take an amateur with 
him on his expeditions. 

Failing in this, I got some friends to join me, 
and we engaged a man, who knew all about the 
habits and whereabouts of drums, to take us in a 
sail-boat to the proper place for fishing, and to fix 
a day when we would reach said place at the time 
when the tide was exactly right. He was also to 
pronde proper tackle and the right kind of bait. 

The day before we started, I was passing the 
fish-market, when my old friend called to me. 

“ Hello! ” said he. “ Given up drum-fishing ? ” 

“ Oh, no! ” I said, and then I told him of the 
arrangements I had made. 

“ That’s right,” said he. “ There’s nuthin like 
doin’ things the right way. I know’d a boy once 
who always did everything the right way, and your 
tellin’ me what you ’re goin’ to do made me think 
of him. He was a smart feller, and no mistake. 
He could swim, and row, and run, and sail a boat, 
and do everything else that ever I see him do, bet¬ 
ter than any other boy in these parts, and better, 
too, than most men. He staid dowm here pretty 
nigh all winter, two years ago. I had my sail-boat 
then, and one day I took him and his uncle out 
sailin’. The old gentleman and this boy was a-sit- 
tin’ talkin’ and payin’ no attention to me as 1 was 
a-sailin’ the boat, and directly l^heard the old gen¬ 
tleman say somethin’ that kinder surprised me. 
Says he, ‘ Yes, you ’re a-gittin’ along first-rate, 
but there’s one thing I wish you was.’ ‘ What’s 
that ? ’ says the boy. ‘ I wish you was more of a 
gentleman.’ Well, that jest made me prick up my 
ears, and as to the boy, he turned as red as a b’iled 
crab. I always thought he was gentleman-like 
enough, and I reckon he thought so himself. I 
don’t remember what he said, but his uncle, he 
went on and says to him, ‘ What I mean is this: 
You kin do most things better than any of your 
friends, and I’m glad of that; but the trouble with 
you is, that you keep a-doin’ them things all the 
time, and a-makin’ the other boys feel how much 
smarter you are than them. You don’t never let 
’em forget it. I’ve been a-noticin’ this for some 
time, and I wanted to speak to you about it. Now, 
a gentleman don’t do that way. When it’s neces- 
sar>' for him to do a thing first-rate he does it, 
but at the same time he don’t try to make other 
people feel that they could n’t have done it. Some¬ 
times, when another feller can do somethin’ well 
enough, though p’rhaps not as well as he could 
himself, he holds back, and gives the other feller a 
chance. But you never do that. You always 
step to the front whether there’s any need of your 
doin’ it or not, and that’s where you miss bein’ as 
much of a gentleman as 1 ’d like you to be.’ I 
don’t remember what the boy said to all this, be¬ 


cause it w'as n’t worth remembering as much as 
what the old gentleman said, and I don’t fill my 
basket with skip-jacks when I kin get better fish. 
But I agreed with the old uncle. And I’ve know’d 
a lot of boys, and men too, who might ’a’ been a 
good sight beftter off if they had been there and 
heard that lectur’.” 

“ That’s very true,” said I; “ but, by the way, 
did you ever keep school ? ” 

“ No ; what made you ask that.” 

“You seem to have known so many boys.” 

“ Well,” said he, “1 have known a good many 
of them, but I generally went to school to them. 

I’ve learned a lot of things from boys,—more than 
I have time to tell you now. And among the 
things I’ve learned is not to neglect my reg’lar 
business to go out with gentlemen who want to see 
if they can’t try to ketch a drum.” 

The day for our expedition arrived, and we 
started out early. The sun was bright, the wind 
was fresh and invigorating, and we had a splendid 
time. We sailed about nine miles down the Matan- 
zas River, anchoring several times at some excel¬ 
lent places for drum. We fished and sailed all day, 
and enjoyed ourselves greatly. I don’t think I ever 
spent a more pleasant day on the water. But we 
did n’t get so much as a bite. 

There were plenty of smaller fish who, no doubt, 
would have been very willing indeed to bite, but 
we had our hearts fixed on nobler game, and we 
kept our big drum-hooks out all the time. 

I asked the captain what was the matter, this time. 
He could say nothing about the tide, nor the bmt, 
nor the tackle, so he considered the matter a min¬ 
ute, and then remarked that the wind was too 
strong. You could n’t catch drum in such a wind. 
We ought to have gone last Thursday. That was 
a beautiful day for drum. 

But as it was of no use, at that time, to think 
of last Thursday, we set sail and went home. I 
hurried up to the house, for I did not care to 
meet any one on the way. But it was of no use. I 
had to pass the fish-market, and there he stood. 

“ Did you git wet? ” he inquired, kindly. 

“ Oh, no ! ” said I, “ not at all.” 

“ It blowed so this afternoon that I thought 
you’d ’a’ been pretty well splashed with the spray,” 
he said, as I passed on. His silence in regard to 
the main subject was more cutting than anything 
he could have said. He evidently considered the 
drum question settled, so far as L was concerned. 

I felt a good deal disheartened myself. I was 
not at all sure that it paid to go “ a-drumming.” 
However, in a day or two, I hired a row-boat and 
a long-legged negro boy, and, with four crabs and 
a drum-line that I borrowed, I set off down the 
river for an afternoon’s fishing on my own account. 
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We anchored a mile or so below the town, and 1 
prepared my tackle and went to fishing. The boy 
had a small line, with which he angled for whiting, 
bass, sharks, or anything that might come along. 

As for me, 1 sat for an hour and only got one 
bite. That was not a very hard one. It was a 
long, easy pull at my line, and when I gave a jerk 
and hauled in a little I found I had hooked it into 
something at the bottom. I did riot immediately 
pull on the line, for I did not wish to break my 
hook, but, in a minute, the line gave a tremendous 
pull on me. It jerked me forward, and rapidly 
slipped between my fingers. 

Then I knew that I had a drum! F'or a minute 
he fairly ran away with .the line. I could not stop 
him. The line was U long one, and he ran out 
nearly the whole of it. I tugged at him bravely, 
but it was like holding a runaway mule. I gave 
the line a turn around a row-lock, for it was cutting 
my fingers, and then he began to come toward me, 
and I had to haul in rapidly to keep the line from 
getting slack. As soon as it was tight again I 
hauled on it, and tried to draw him slowly in. 

When my long-legged negro boy saw that I had 
hooked a drum he was wild with excitement. He 
left his line and came tumbling over the seats to me. 

“Gim me hold, sir! Gim me hold ! I’ll haul 
him in! ” he cried. But I would not trust my 
drum to him; I let him hold the line for a mipute 
or two, while I blew on my sore fingers. 

“ Laws ee, boss! ” he exclaimed. “He pull like 
a steamboat I He ’ll hab dis yer anchor up, yit.” 

I took the line again, and gradually drew my 
fish toward the boat. Once he came up to the top, 
and flashed his tail and back in the air. He was 
as big as a boy ! 

How the darkey shouted when he saw him, and 
how he nearly fell overboard as the fish made a 
dash toward the bow of the boat, right over his 
line, I can’t stop to tell now. 1 made him pull in 
his line, and I still struggled with my prize. 

Once the drum dashed around to the stem and 
foule'd the line on the rudder. Then I thought I 
should lose him, but long-legs stumbled aft and 
got the line clear. 

I played the fish for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
or it might be better to say, I worked at him, and 
it was no easy job. At last my drum began to tire, 
and I pulled him close to the boat. Now came a 
critical moment. It would not be easy to get him 
on board. Some fishermen have a “ gaff,” or 
strong iron hook on a short handle, which they 


slip under the gills of a big fish like this, and so 
draw him in; but 1 had nothing of the kind. 

So I pulled him close to the side of the boat, not 
caring now for my smarting fingers, and told the 
boy to come and get down in the bottom of the 
boat, in front of me. Then I drew the head of the 
fish out of water, he flapping and splashing like a 
good fellow, and telling the boy to slip his hand 
under the gills on his side, I took a hold on the 
other side. Our weight, all one side, careened the 
boat over, so that we did not have far to lift, and 
then, as 1 gave the word, we both pulled together, 
and the great drum slipped beautifully into the boat. 

The boy sprang on him, heedless of his flaps and 
his fins, and took the hook out of his mouth, and 
there he lay in the bottom of the boat, a magnifi¬ 
cent prize. 

I had caught a drum I 

We did not fish any more. We pulled up the 
anchor, and the long-legged boy rowed back to the 
town as if he were working for a wager. 

When we reached the wharf and landed the fish, 
my boy got a wheelbarrow and took him over to a 
provision store near by and had him weighed. He 
weighed forty-three pounds and a half. He was 
not one of the very largest drums, but he was big 
enough for me. 

As I walked behind the boy, while he wheeled the 
fish to the house w^ere I lived, I looked about for 
my friend, the old fisherman. I was now very 
much afraid that I would not meet him. How 
ever, everybody in this old town is out-of-doors in 
the evening, and 1 soon saw him standing at a 
corner. When I reached him we stopped. 

“Hello!” said he, looking at my fish. “You 
^ did ketch a drum, at last, eh ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “ I certainly caught one.” 

“ Well,” he said, “ I know’d you was n’t one of 
the lucky kind.” 

“Not lucky!” I exclaimed. “Don’t you call 
that a good drum ? ” 

“Yes,” he answered, “that ’s a good enough 
fish, but you ’re not lucky, for all that. If you d 
’a’ been lucky, you’d ’a’ caught him the first time, 
or the second, anyway. You had to work hard for 
your fish, and that ain’t luck. But I don’t know 
but what it’s just as good in the long run. I 
knowed a boy once-” 

“ Excuse me,” said I. “ I must go home, now% 
It’s getting late. Some other time I ’ll come and 
hear about your boy.” 

“ All right,” said he, “ I ’ll have him ready.’ 
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Kittens. 

A BLACK-NOSED kitten will slumber all the day; 

A white-nosed kitten is ever glad to play; 

A yellow-nosed kitten will answer to your call; 

And a gray-nosed kitten I would n’t have at all! 

A Stir among the Daisies. 

Pretty Lill of Littleton sauntered through the grass; 

The very birds and butterflies stopped to see her pass; 

All the daisies nodded to the maiden coming by, 

And leaned across the pathway left behind her. 

** Art hurt ? ” they asked each other. Each gayly laughed, Not I! 
We bowed too low; but really we don’t mind her. 

To see so fair a maiden pass has really quite unstrung us; 

But we ’ll straighten up, and ready be when next she comes among us.” 



OUR MASTER. 
(Drawn by Addic Ledyard.! 
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By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Chapter XXXV. 

AN ADVENTURE IN A STRANGE CITY. 

For the first time in his life Jacob rode on a 
railroad train. The swift motion, the* novel scenes, 
and the feeling that he was rapidly nearing the 
goal of his hopes, filled him with happiness. Then 
appeared the cloud of smoke hanging over the city, 
visible miles away; then the beautiful suburbs, 
shady and verdant slopes, villa-crowned heights; 
then the city itself, rising on its terraces above the 
river; the Kentucky shore opposite, the puffing 
steamboats between, plying up and down, and the 
marvelous suspension bridge a hundred feet above 
them, uniting State with State, hanging like some 
exquisite fairy-work from its tall towers, high in air, 
yet bearing vehicles and speeding trains upon its 
delicate, firm fabric. 

This Jacob saw as he was wandering along Front 
street, bag in hand, looking for Uncle Higglestone’s 
place of business. Another thing he noticed, which 
reminded him of Sam Longshore,—the row of 
stupendous posts along the top of the lofty, sloping 
river bank, or ‘Mevee,”—posts so huge and high, 
and oddly placed right in front of the row of ware¬ 
houses, that he would never have guessed what 
they were there for if Sam had not told him. It 
was hard for him even then to believe that the 
river, flowing tranquilly at a level some fifty feet 
below, had ever swelled to such a height that 
steamboats had been made fast to those posts on 
the verge of the sweeping flood. 

These and other interesting objects—the throngs 
of pedestrians, the drays and carts and wagons, 
the steamboats discharging or taking on freights, 
the floating wharves made to rise and fall with .the 
stream, the smoke that filled the air from countless 
factories and kitchen fires burning bituminous coal 
—inspired the green country lad with wonder and 
exultation; and his enjoyment would have been 
complete, but for the certainty of night coming on, 
and the uncertainty of a welcome from his uncle. 

He had not much trouble in finding the hard¬ 
ware store of Higglestone & West; and with an 
anxious and fearful heart he turned into the door. 

With bag in hand, in his short vest and pepper- 
and-salt trousers, he looked like some rustic cus¬ 
tomer who had come for a rat-trap or a jack-knife. 
He approached a clerk, who leaned on the counter 
and waited to receive his order. 

Jacob’s heart was in his throat. 


“ What will you have ? ” asked the clerk. 

“ Mr. Higglestone,” said Jacob. 

“Mr. Higglestone ? ” the clerk repeated, with a 
smile. “I’m afraid you can’t have him.” 

“ Js n’t he in ? ” 

“ He is not in. He has n’t been here for a 
month. He is sick.” 

This was bad news. But Jacob grew calm and 
firm in face of it, and said: “ Where can I find 
him ? ” 

“ At his house, I suppose; ” and the clerk named 
street and number. 

“ Thank you, sir.” And the black bag and 
pepper-and-salt trousers disappeared. 

To find his uncle’s house Jacob had to go up 
into the city. It was literally up, the town rising 
gradually for a mile back from the river to the base 
of still mightier hills beyond. He observed that 
the streets were regularly laid out—that those run¬ 
ning parallel with the river, after Front, Second 
and Pearl, were numbered,—Fourth, Fifth, and so 
on,—while the cross-streets had names; so that 
finding his way was not difficult. 

He had passed the pleasantest part of the town, 
leaving many fine residences and splendid retail 
stores behind him, and the sunset was fast deepen¬ 
ing into twilight, when on the door of a gloomy- 
looking house he discovered his uncle’s number and 
name, and rang the bell. 

For a long while he got no response. He rang 
again, and was beginning to think the house was 
deserted, when an old negro woman, with a red 
handkerchief around her head, came shuffling to 
the door, and opened it carefully a little way. 

“ Mr. Higglestone is at home,” she said, in 
answer to Jacob’s question, “ but he’s sick, and he 
can’t see nobody.” 

“ May be he will see me. Will you tell him his 
nephew is here, and would like to speak with 
him ? ” 

The old negress threw out her chin and showed 
all the front teeth she had with a grimace, which 
w’as by no means encouraging to Jacob, and prob¬ 
ably w'as not meant to be. She went off, and once 
more he had a long while to wait, a prey to sicken¬ 
ing thoughts. At length the loosely shod feet 
were heard shuffling along the stairs again, and the 
red-turbaned head and wrinkled, old, black face, 
re-appeared at the half-opened door- 

“ He says he haint got no nephew he wants to 
see, but if you likes, you can come ag’in in the 
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mo’nin*. Jes pos’ble you ’ll have a chance to speak 
to him; but I aint sho.” 

“He wont see me now?” 

“ No; he wont see you to-night, nohow.” 

Jacob was staggered. After a pause, he said : 

“ What time shall I call ? ” 

■ “ I don’t say you shall call at all,” the old negress 
replied. “ But if you chuse, you can come any 
time after nine o’clock.” 

The door was closed, and Jacob turned and 
walked down the steps. 

He remembered that it was Saturday night; 
the next day was Sunday ; what he was to do with 
himself meanwhile he had not the least idea. 

He might have asked the old woman to let him 
come in and stop overnight; but there was that 
abiding self-respect in him which would not let him 
beg, even at his uncle’s door. 

If he had had a little more experience of life, 
he would probably have sought out the nearest 
cheap boarding-house and applied for lodgings, at 
the risk of being required to make payment in 
advance. Any grocer could probably have told 
him where such a house was to be found. But 
Jacob had no thought of asking for anything which 
he could not pay for on demand. 

The close of the week was not a time to seek for 
work. The open fields, the stacks of hay or grain, 
where free lodgings might be had, were far away. 
Even if he had known that a bunk for the night 
could be obtained at the police stations by almost 
any vagabond, I do not suppose he would have 
been greatly cheered or comforted. 

“ If I could only find an empty cask to crawl 
into ! ” thought • he, as he wandered aimlessly 
about; “or any old shed ! ” 

But somehow casks and sheds were put to other 
uses, or looked too uninviting. 

At last the thought occurred to him that there 
might be a chance for him to creep under the end 
of the suspension-bridge, and he started off in quest 
of it, though without much hope of securing the 
wished-for accommodations. 

It was now evening, but the streets were lighted, 
and he was sauntering along, gazing into the bril¬ 
liant shop-windows, like the verdant youth he was, 
when somebody coming up to him from behind 
touched him on the shoulder. 

Turning quickly, he saw a young woman w'ith a 
broad, bright, foreign-looking face, smiling at him. 

She pointed back up the street, and said some¬ 
thing in German, of which his ear caught only the 
words, Kominen 

“ Come and see what ? ” said Jacob. 

“Yes!” she replied, smiling again, but under¬ 
standing him no better than he understood her. 

She appeared to have been running after him. 


for he noticed that she was out of breath. She had 
a clear, honest, pleasant face, and he could not 
suspect her of any guile. There seemed but one 
conclusion for him to come to concerning her: 
she must have mistaken him for some other person. 
He told her so. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding and laughing, still 
apparently not understanding a word. And again 
she pointed invitingly back the way he had come. 

Jacob reflected : “I may as well go that way as 
any—I ’ll see what will come of it; ” and making 
signs of assent he followed her. 

She led him back a block or two, then into a 
cross-street of modest residences, at the door of 
one of which she stopped, and with another nod 
and smile beckoned him up the steps. 

Still Jacob followed her, wondering more and 
more, and asking himself how the matter would end. 

The door opened at her touch, and she led him 
into the charming entry of an elegant house, where 
the gas was burning with a soft and agreeable light. 

Now, when I use the words charming and ele¬ 
gant, I am describing things as they looked to 
Jacob. If he had ever been in one of the really 
superb residences of which the city can boast, this 
into which he was now ushered by his mysterious 
guide would no doubt have appeared to him but 
the neat and tasteful abode it was. 

But to his inexperienced eye the soft carpets, the 
darkly rich wall-paper, the winding staircase, the 
furniture and pictures of a room into which an open 
door gave him a glimpse, the harmonious, subdued 
tone of everything,—all this, compared with the 
interior of the finest house he had ever seen, 
appeared luxurious and magnificent. 

The woman motioned him to hang his hat on 
the c^ed black-walnut hat-tree, and he wonder- 
ingly obeyed. 

“ Please tell me what all this means! ” he asked, 
in a sort of perplexed and troubled delight. 

“Yes I ” she replied, with the same air of com¬ 
prehending not a word; and, still nodding and 
laughing, beckoned him to follow her up the stairs. 
Jacob suddenly remembered stories he had heard 
of travelers being enticed into mysterious houses 
and robbed. An alarming suspicion flitted acroffi 
his mind, but he reflected that a poor country lad 
like him was n’t worth robbing. He hardly hesi¬ 
tated a moment. Firmly resolved to see the end 
of the curious adventure, he followed the woman 
up the stairs. 

She showed him into a pretty little chamber,— 
which appeared ample and magnificent enough to 
him as she turned up the gas,-and gave him a 
sign that he was to make himself at home there. 

As he stood staring about him in astonishment, 
she quietly took his bag from his hand and set it 
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on the floor beside the bureau. Then she showed 
him the marble-topped wash-stand, and turned on 
the water for him. Then pointing the forefinger 
of her right hand at her open mouth, she raised 
her eyebrows interrogatively, nodded and laughed 
again, and said: “ Yes ? ” 

Jacob understood her to ask if he would like 
something to eat. He smiled and nodded in reply, 
and she hastened from the room. 

After he had washed and brushed off the dust of 
travel and the soot of the city smoke,—which, fall¬ 
ing like a fine black snow, adheres to skin and 
clothing,—combed his hair and arranged his soiled 
collar and cravat, she came again, once more made 
the sign of eating, and pointing the way down¬ 
stairs, repeated, “Yes?” 

Accompanying her again, he was ushered into a 
neat little supper-room—large and gorgeous to 
him—and motioned to take his seat at the table, 
where what seemed a beautiful banquet awaited 
him. She poured a cup of rich chocolate for him, 
and with the usual nod and smile indicated that he 
was to help himself to everything he saw. 

“ This is for all the world like the Arabian 
Nights!” he said to himself; and like the hero of 
one of those wonderful tales, he felt like pinching 
himself to see if he were really awake. 

Chapter XXXVI. 

NOT FAIRY-LAND EXACTLY. 

After he had partaken of the banquet,—which, 
to be quite frank about it, consisted mainly of cold 
tongue, bread and butter,—Jacob was invited by 
signs and smiles to enter the room of which he had 
had glimpses in passing through the hall. Left 
alone there, he gazed about him, seeking- some 
clew to this pleasant but most perplexing riddle. 

As if moved by a sort of inspiration, he took 
up a photograph album from one of the tables. 
Almost the first picture he turned to gave him a 
start of astonishment, and called up a rush of 
memories both pleasant and painful. He doubted, 
held the book nearer his eyes and the light, and 
was bending over it, still wondering, when the orig¬ 
inal of the picture entered the room, and came up 
behind him with a quick step and light laugh. 

“How do you do, Jacob, my boy?” she said 
with the same delightfully arch and gay expression 
which he remembered so well. 

The name was trembling on his lips as he looked 
at the picture. Now he uttered it aloud. 

“ Florie ! Florence Fairlake ! ” 

And hurriedly putting down the book, he took 
the hand which she so frankly held out to him. 

Mrs. Fairlake came into the room immediately- 
after her daughter, and gave him a no less cordial 


welcome. They made him sit down, and seated 
themselves near him, regarding him with interest 
and curiosity, and embarrassing him with questions. 

Where had he come from ? where had he been 
since that dreadful night when the steamboat left 
him on the lonely shore of the Ohio ? and where 
was he going when the German servant overtook 
him and brought him to the house ? 

Jacob was still too much astonished to answer 
these questions very coherently. He managed, 
however, to let them know that he had seen hard 
times, and passed through some pretty severe trials. 

“ But how does it happen that I am here?” he 
asked, turning from one to the other with blushes 
of surprise and pleasure. “ I was feeling so home¬ 
less and lonesome, and then, all at once, I was in 
fairy-land! I can’t understand it; and it seems 
too good now to be true I ” 

“ I don’t think there is much illusion about it; 
you are in anything but fairy-land ! ” said Mrs. 
Fairlake, with her peculiar drawl. “ My husband 
is a teacher in one of the high-schools, he gets a 
modest living by instructing classes in algebra and 
Latin, and this is his humble home. A poor 
schoolmaster’s family,—there can be nothing more 
prosaic than that, 1 am sure I But I don’t wonder 
you were surprised at the way in which you were 
brought here. Florie will have to answer for that. 
She never does anything like any other girl, you 
know.” 

“ It’s all my fault, of course,” laughed Florie; 
“ one of my funny freaks, as mamma says. I 
thought I was managing with a great deal of— 
what’s the big word ?—sagacity, till she told me 1 
showed an utter lack of common sense. That’s 
no new thing for me, you remember. My sense is 
uncommon. You ’ll say so when I tell you just 
how it was.” 

“I’m sure I shall,” said Jacob. 

“ I discovered you,” she said. “ I was just going 
out of our street when I spied you loitering along 
w'ith your bag, looking into all the shoprwindows, 
and staring at everything but me.” 

“ Why did n’t you speak to me ? ” 

“ That’s what mamma says is so strange. You 
were a little way off, and as you did n’t recognize 
me,—though I thought you looked right at me 
once,—I was afraid you might be some other foolish 
boy.” 

“ Florie, be still I ” remonstrated her mother. 

“ I remember her way of making fun and speak¬ 
ing truth, and I don’t mind it,” said Jacob, blush¬ 
ing and laughing. “ I am certainly one foolish 
boy, whether there’s another in the world or not. 

“ I don’t believe there are many foolish in just 
your way,” said Florie. “ If you had n’t been 
foolish,—^in your way,—you would have let me 
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drown, instead of risking your life to get me out 
of the water. How near we came to going down 
together ! Do you ever think of it ? ” 

Jacob confessed that he had thought of it once 
or twice. 

“ But,” said he, “ if it had n’t been for some of 
my foolishness, you wouldn’t have been in the 
water at all. ’T was I that rowed the boat on the 
cable. That has been my trouble.” 


you did n’t look as if you had any place to go to, 
and mamma would want to see you. Then I 
remembered that mamma was n’t at home. I don’t 
believe I was so silly as .to think about any impro¬ 
priety in my snatching up a young gentleman in 
the street and carrying him home with me when 
she was away; but, really, I can’t tell now what I 
did think, except that it seemed to me 1 must go 
at once and fetch her, and send Else to overtake 





JACOB MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. 


“ Nobody ever thought of blaming you except 
your own foolish self,” said Florie. “ But was n’t 
it a wet time! And poor Mr. Pinkey! ” 

“ I ’ll tell you something about him after you’ve 
finished your story,” said Jacob. 

“ Oh yes! Well, I suppose I was a good deal 
excited when I saw you this evening. You turned 
your face to look into the next shop-window, and 
then 1 knew you for certain. I was going to run 
right up to speak to you, but—mamma says I 
never reflect, but I did reflect then —1 thought if I 
spoke to you I must take you home with me, for 


you and bring you here to meet us. So I ran back 
to the house—it was only a few doors around the 
comer —gave her my orders, and then went to find 
mamma. We had only just returned, when I came 
in and found you looking at my picture.” 

‘‘ I don’t see but that you acted with a good 
deal of what you call sagacity after all,” said Jacob. 
“ But it was the funniest thing I—^your German 
woman and I could n’t understand each other 
except by signs, and I was completely puziled. 
You should have seen us nod and gesture and 
grin!” 
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“ What did you think?” cried Florie, with one 
of her merry peals of laughter. 

Think ? ” replied Jacob. “ I did n’t know but 
she was leading me into spme trap, where ruffians 
would suddenly rush upon me and cut me up into 
mince-meat I Though, when I looked at her 
honest face, I could n’t believe that.” 

“ To keep Florie in practice with her German, 
we have a German servant,” said Mrs. Fairlake. 
“ We are so accustomed to speaking with Else in 
her own language, that we sometimes forget that 
other people may not understand her.” 

“ Yes,” said Florie; “and I never thought about 
the funny predicament you would be in till mamma 
mentioned it. The idea of your not know¬ 
ing who had sent for you, or where you were, 
until you saw my picture in the album 1 It 
is so droll! ” 

When the mystery had been thus ex¬ 
plained, Jacob told of his recent meeting 
with Mr. Pinkey in jail, and related other 
adventures he had had, all of which amused 
and interested Florie and her mother ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

“ Delightful Mr. Pinkey! ” said Mrs. Fair- 
lake, with quiet irony in her pleasant drawl; 

“ I am rejoiced to know that those darling 
ringlets did n’t perish in a watery grave; it 
would have been quite too bad after all the 
pains he had taken with them. It is sad 
enough to think of him wasting his sweet¬ 
ness on the desert air of a jail. But don’t 
you regard it as a mercy, Jacob, that you 
are separated from him ? You might have 
gone to cultivating ringlets if you had re¬ 
mained subject to his charms, and they 
never would have become you as they do 
Mr. Pinkey.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Fairlake,” said Jacob, under¬ 
standing the deeper meaning of her words, 

“I am so glad that I got free from his influ¬ 
ence as soon as I did. I know now how bad it 
was for me. How many times I have thought of 
what you and Florie said of him, when I would n’t 
believe you—when 1 was almost angr>' because you 
did n’t admire him! Now I know how true was 
every word that you said.” 

While they were talking, Mr. Fairlake came in. 

“ Some people call him professor,” his wife 
remarked, introducing him to Jacob. “ But since 
the title has been adopted and adorned by such 
men as our accomplished friend Mr. Pinkey, w^e 
feel that he is altogether unworthy to bear it.” 

Mr. Fairlake greeted their guest very heartily, 
and took no pains to conceal the fact that he had 
heard a good deal about him from his wife and 
daughter. 


He was interested to hear an account of the cap¬ 
sizing of the boat and of Florie’s rescue from Jacob’s 
own lips, which the boy gave with such true feeling, 
relieved by touches of humor, and with such genu¬ 
ine modesty, that they were moved and entertained 
by. the story, and charmed with the story-teller. 

Then Mr. Fairlake wished to know more of 
Jacob’s history, and led him on to the very im¬ 
portant consideration of his immediate future. 

“ I find I have come on a sort of tom-fool’s 
errand,” said Jacob; “ and I’ve made up my mind 
that, whatever happens, I ’ll never again hunt up a 
relative for any good he may do me. But now I'm 
here I mean to find something to do, to earn my 



JACOB CALLS ON UNCLE HIGGLESTONE. 


living, if I can. I don’t care much what I begin 
with ; almost any kind of honest work will do.” 

“ I like that,” said Mr. Fairlake. We wiH 
look about next week, and see what can be done 
for you. Meanwhile, you are welcome to a home 
with us. But you had better go and see your 
uncle, and ask his advice, if nothing else. He is 
w-ell known as a successful man of business, and a 
person of fitful benevolence, though of an uncertain 
temper. While he will refuse a beggar a crust, 
and perhaps complain of his own poverty, he will 
draw his check the same day for some charitable 
purpose, or public object, which he takes a notion 
to aid. You’d better visit him,—treat him with 
the respect due from a young nephew to an ol 
uncle, but keep your independence.” 
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So they talked until bed-time, when Jacob took 
leave of these new and delightful friends, and 
retired to his chamber. He was for a long time 
too excited and happy to sleep. But by degrees 
his brain grew quiet, and, from dwelling upon his 
wonderful fortunes, as he lay awake, he lived them 
over again all night in pleasant dreams. 

Chapter XXXVII. 

JACOB VISITS HIS UNCLE. 

Next morning, Jacob once more mounted the 
steps of his uncle’s house, and gave the bell-handle 
a pull,—not timidly and anxiously, as on the even¬ 
ing before, but with a confident and cheerful heart. 

Mrs. Fairlake had managed to fit him out with 
some clean linen. He carried no bag. His coun¬ 
tenance showed modest independence. His attitude 
was erect. Thanks to his friends, the Fairlakes, he 
had not come to ask favors of Uncle IJigglestone; 
and he was prepared for the worst reception. 

The old negress with the shuffling shoes and red- 
turbaned head once more opened the door a little 
way, and then a few inches farther, on seeing who 
the comer was. 

“You can jes step into de pahlah an’ wait,” said 
she. “ He ’ll see ye right sune, I reckon.” 

She left him in a small, plainly furnished room, 
the very atmosphere of which made Jacob feel 
homesick and wish himself away. Truly no beau¬ 
tiful and loving souls inhabited there; no gracious 
presence made those bare walls a home. Soon the 
old woman re-appeared. 

“You can go up,” she said to Jacob. “ It’s de 
front room ; walk right in.” And Jacob went up. 

In the front room he found a worn and faded 
carpet, a tumbled bed, a mantel-piece crowded with 
medicine-vials, a table on which were the remains 
of a solitary breakfast, two or three cane-seated 
chairs, and one large arm-chair, in which a sharp- 
featured old man sat propped with pillows. From 
the sharp features shot sharp glances out of a pair 
of sunken gray eyes, then came a sharp voice : 

“ My nephew, are you ? ” 

“ I believe so; that is what Aunt M>Ta said.” 

“You’re the boy she brought up, hey? And 
now she’s dead, you come to me! Did n't she 
leave you anything ? Could n’t you manage to live 
where you were ? ” 

“ 1 could have managed to live there, I suppose.” 

“ Then why did n’t you ? What are you here 
for ? It’s all I can do to take care of myself. 
Boys are such fools! There’s a vast deal more 
room in the country than there is in the city ; but 
they must crowd to the city, crowd to the city, 
where there’s nothing under the sun for ’em to do.” 

Though burning with indignation, Jacob curbed 


it, and answered calmly: “ I Ve heard that you were 
once a poor boy in the country, and that you went 
to the city to find something to do, and found it.” 

“ That’s different! ” snarled the sick man. 

“ Yes,” said Jacob. “ You were more fortunate 
than I; you had no uncle there to discourage you ! ” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ I mean that if you,—when you were a poor 
boy trying to get a living,—if you met a relative 
who shut you out of his house one night and talked 
to you the* next morning as you have been talking 
to me, why, I pity you, that’s all.” 

This cutting speech told on Uncle Higglestone, 
and he began to look closely and without prejudice 
at the fine, firm, manly lad before him. 

“ What would you have me do ?” he demanded. 

“ Give me a kind word and a little advice,” re¬ 
plied Jacob. “ That’s all I have come to you for.” 

“ Have n’t you come to me for a home and to get 
my money?” 

“ I don’t want a cent of your money, sir; and I 
have a home which suits me very well for the pres¬ 
ent.” And Jacob was turning to go. 

“Come here ! ” suddenly exclaimed Uncle Hig¬ 
glestone. “ Let me look at you ! ” 

With a sarcastic smile, Jacob stepped up to the 
chair and stood in the full light of the window. 

“ Nephew or not,” said Uncle Higglestone, with 
a changed look and tone, “ I’ve ^een you before.” 

“ I know that,” replied Jacob. “ I knew it the 
minute I came into the room.” 

“ Why did n’t you tell me ? ” 

“ I did n’t think it was necessary; I’ve no claims 
to make on account of old acquaintance.” 

The boy spoke proudly and bitterly. 

“ No; you ’re a chip of the old block,”—and 
the sick man’s eyes gleamed with satisfaction. “ I 
like your spirit. I was just like you, at your age.” 

Jacob could not help thinking, “ I hope I shall 
not be just like you when I am a man of your 
age,”—but he held his peace. 

“You went off that night before I had a chance 
even to thank you,” the old man continued. “ I 
liked that in you, too. I’d have done just so when 
I was a boy. I asked no odds of anyl^dy. But I 
wished I'had seen you. I wanted you to travel with 
me. With your care and attention, I might be a 
comparatively well man now. As it is, I came 
home sick, and I Ve been sick ever since.” 

Jacob remembered how glad he would have been 
to travel with this man and take care of him, 
thereby gaining an honest livelihood ; but now the 
very thought of such slavery made his heart sick. 

“ Call my old woman; she ’ll give you a room,” 
Uncle Higglestone continued, keeping his keen 
eyes on Jacob with the greatest interest. “ You 
shall live with me, and work right into my busi- 
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ness; I want just such a lad as you to take my 
place. Where's the bag you had last night ? My 
old woman said you brought one.” 

Jacob hesitated before deciding what to say, and 
then answered: 

“I had my bag—when I called here; but I 
have left it at Mr. Fairlake’s house, where I am 
stopping.” 

“ Fairlake! I know him; a very fine man. 
I’m glad you’ve got such a friend. But you 
must n’t stop there, nor anywhere else except in 
your old uncle’s house,”—and Uncle Higglestone 
ended with a softened gleam in his eyes and a 
tremor in his voice. 

I thought my old uncle did n’t want me,” 
replied Jacob. 

“ Ah, that was before I knew ! ” 

But I am the same nephew now 1 was ten 
minutes ago. I told you then I had n’t come to 
stop with you.” 

“That’s like me, too,” said the old man. 
“ Proud and resentful,—and I can’t blame you. 
But I carried my pride and resentment too far. I 
know it now. I was too independent. Be careful, 
nephew, and don’t lie too much like me in that 
respect, or you may find your surly spirit leading 
you—as it has led me—to a lonely old age. Don’t 
say yet that you wont take up widi my offer; for if 
you say it, I know you ’ll stick to it—that was my 
way. Think of it, will you ? ” 

“ I ’ll think of it, and consult my friends,” Jacob 
promised; although the prospect of making his 
home in that house became, the more he considered 
it, the more intolerable to him. 

The old man then had questions to ask about 
his late sister, of whom he was inclined to speak 
harshly, on account of their quarrel twenty years 


before. But Jacob stood up for her stoutly, and 
said all the good he could of her. 

“She used to abuse me to you, didn’t she?” 
said Uncle Higglestone. 

“ I hardly know what you would call it,” replied 
Jacob, with a smile ; “ but she used to talk about 
you very much as you do about her.” 

“ And you believed her ? ” 

“ It is n’t very strange if I did; I did n’t know 
you then ! ” 

“ And what do you think now ? ” 

“ I think she and you were a good deal alike 
in some things; perhaps that is the reason you 
could n’t agree any better.” 

Jacob expected nothing else than that this frank¬ 
ness would raise his uncle’s anger; but the old 
man evidently liked him all the better for it. 

Then the conversation turned upon his journey. 
Jacob concealed nothing. The invalid listened 
eagerly, and rubbed his thin hands and chuckled 
with delight over the amusing parts of his nephew’s 
adventures. He was particularly pleased when 
told of the meeting with Alphonse in jail. 

“ A slippery fellow—I know him I He once 
came to me for a subscription to some swindling 
scheme of his. An introduction from him would n’t 
have gained you much credit with me I I hope 
he’ll get punished to the extent of the law.” 

“ I don’t,” said Jacob. “For I don’t think he 
means to be a scamp.” 

“ Nobody ever does,” said the old man. “ Rogues 
are the best-meaning people in the world. They’d 
have everything their own way, if they could, with¬ 
out hurting anybody, but they can’t, so they are- 
just rogues, and society must look out for ’em. 
But stand up for your friends ; I like it I ” 

And Uncle Higglestone rubbed his hands again. 


(To he coniinued.) 


PETER’S RABBIT-HUNT. 

By Paul Fort. 


Peter Koorikof was a funny old fellow who 
lived in a village in Russia. He did not know 
very much about anything but his business, which 
was that of a farm-hand, and the people in the 
village said he did not know much about that. 

But Peter had an idea that he was not only the 
best farmer in the part of the country where he 
lived, but that he understood a great many things 


about fishing, hunting, gardening and other mat¬ 
ters, which were entirely above the comprehension 
of ordinary people. 

The villagers, and the men and women on the 
farm where Peter worked, were kind to him because 
he was a good-natured, obliging fellow, always 
willing to do a good turn for a friend, but they 
could not help laughing at him when they saw 
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what a curious way he had, sometimes, of doing a 
good turn. 

But Peter knew what he was about, he said, and 
perhaps, some day, the people in the village would 
see that he was not the man they took him for. 


deep on the lower floors, so that the people had to 
live altogether in the little rooms in the upper part 
of their houses. 

The farm-house fared better, for it stood on high 
ground, some distance from the river; but the 



One summer there was a long series of. heavy 
rains, and the river which ran by the village where 
Peter lived was greatly swollen. So much so, 
indeed, that the water ran up into the fields, and 
even into the woods that lay a little back from the 
river. All the houses in the village which were 
near the river-bank were entirely surrounded by 
water, which in some cases was two or three feet 


PETER DRAWS IN THE FI-OATING LOG. 


up very 
close to it, 

where it had never been before, and the whole 
country presented a very curious appearance, with 
the river spreading itself out so far and wide, and 
flowing swiftly on, over fields and roads and 


water 


came 
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fences, and even in and out among the trees of the 
forest. 

After the rains had ceased, the freshet still con¬ 
tinued, for all the little streams, swelled up above 
their banks, and loaded with the waters from the 
hills, came pouring into the river. 

But everybody knew that the waters would fall 
before many days, and so they tried to get along 
as well as they could meantime. 

One day—it was one of the first days after the 
rains—Peter came rushing into the farm-house, 
where most of the people were just about to sit 
down to their dinner, and cried out: 

“ I say ! Look here! Who’s got a boat-hook ?” 

“ A what?” said one of the men. 

“A boat-hook,” replied Peter. “Come, don’t 
keep me. I’m in a hurry. I have something to 
do while you are eating your dinner. I saw a 
boat-hook here yesterday; where is it now ? ” 

“What are you going to do, Peter?” asked a 
woman. 

“ Now, look here, good folks! ” said Peter. 
“ There is a time for all things,—a time for joking, 
and a time not to joke. I am going rabbit-hunting 
in a hurry, and I want a boat-hook.” 

“Ha! ha I ha!” laughed half-a-dozen people. 
“ That’s good ! Hunting rabbits with a boat-hook! 
Ha! ha! Are you going to hook them by the 
ears ? ” 

“ That’s my affair,” said Peter, “ I’ll attend to 
my business. Now, will anybody tell me where I 
shall find a boat-hook? ” 

“Oh! don’t make such a disturbance, Peter,” 
said one of the older men. “ I expect the boat¬ 
hook is down in the boat. Go down .and look for it.” 

“ I never thought of that,” said Peter, and away 
he went. 

The farm-hands had another good laugh at him, 
as he hurried away, and then they went in to their 
dinner. 

Peter had a grand scheme on hand. As he 
happened to be down by the river near the woods, 
that morning, he saw a sight which puzzled him a 
great deal. On logs and branches of trees which 
were floating down with the current, he saw a great 
many rabbits, who seemed to be going off together 
on a grand boating excursion. 

“ Hello ! ” said he to himself. “ What can those 
rabbits be about ? ” 

When he had considered the matter a short 
time, however, he saw through the mystery. The 
water, in spreading through the woods, had flooded 
these rabbits out of their homes, and had cut off 
their retreat to dry land. So there had been 
nothing left for them to do but to get on such pieces 
of wood as they might be able to reach, and float 
along with the stream. 


“They’re in a bad way,” thought Peter, “for 
they don’t like water, and they ’ll stick on those 
logs till they starve to death rather than try to 
swim ashore. And it ’s a dreadful pity to see so 
many fine rabbits wasted.” 

But just then the idea came into his head that 
perhaps they need not be wasted. Suppose he 
were to get a boat and go out and catch them all! 
They could not get away from him. Splendid! 
He would do it. With a boat-hook he could draw 
the logs and branches up to his boat, and pick up 
every one of the long-eared little chaps. Even if 
they jumped into the water they could not get 
away from him, for he could row faster than they 
could swim. These rabbits were now some dis¬ 
tance above the farm-house. If he ran and got a 
boat and oars, and particularly a boat-hook, he 
could row out and head them off before they got 
very far down the river. 

So away he went, as we have seen, to the farm¬ 
house. 

When he reached the boat, which was tied to ^ 
tree near the end of the high point on which the 
farm-house stood, he found the boat-hook and the 
oars in it, for some of the men had been out 
during the morning, picking up drift-wood. Look¬ 
ing out over the river, he saw that the floating 
rabbits had passed the farm-house, and, losing no 
time in pushing off, he rowed vigorously after 
them. 

In about ten minutes he was among them, and, 
laying down his oars, he took up his boat-hook and 
began to pull in the branches with their odd little 
passengers. To Peter’s surprise the rabbits did 
not attempt to jump into the water. Some of 
them ran from one end of a log to the other, when 
he attempted to put his hands on them, but many 
of them crouched down and allowed him to take 
them up, and some even jumped into the boat of 
their own accord. 

They seemed to know that anything in the way 
of a big affair like a boat would be better than the 
insecure branches on which they were perched. So 
Peter had very little trouble in catching every 
rabbit that he could see on the river, for they were 
all quite near together, and he did not have to row 
about very much after he had reached the first of 
them. 

When they were all in the boat he sat dowm and 
took up the oars, while the rabbits huddled them¬ 
selves up together in the stem. They kept very 
quiet, and had a half-frightened appearance, as if 
they were not quite certain that they 'vei« free 
from danger, although they were very glad indee 
to get off those floating logs and branches. 

As Peter rowed toward the farm-house he coul 
not help feeling very much pleased. 
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“ What a splendid lot of rabbits I ” he said to 
himself. “ I don’t believe anybody ever caught so 
many fine rabbits at once, all alive. Nobody in 
this country, I am certain, nor in any part of the 
world, so far as I have heard. I wonder what the 
farm folks will have to say now. The laugh will be 
the other way. I knew I should some day show 
them that I was not the man they took me for.” 

As he approached the shore he saw a number of 
the farm people, who, having finished their dinner, 
had come down to the river to see what Peter was 
going to do with his boat-hook. 

They were astounded when they saw him and 
his boat-load of rabbits, and shouted to him, 
asking how he had caught them. Peter rested on 
his oars a short distance from shore and explained 
the whole affair. He was delighted to have such 
an opportunity of making a speech about himself. 

“What are you going to do with them all, 
Peter?” called out one of the women. “ You will 
give us each one or two, won’t you ?” 

“ No, indeed,” said Peter. “ I can’t afford to 
give my rabbits away. I am going to be a rabbit- 
merchant. I intend to build a pen, and keep them 
there until they are right fat. And then they will 
be worth a good deal of money. But if any of you 
would like to buy a few rabbits now, I will sell 
them to you.” 

“ All right,” said one of the people. “ Let us 
get a better look at them, and perhaps some of us 
may buy a few, and take care of them ourselves.” 

So Peter turned his boat around and rowed to 
the shore. 

“Stop, Peter! ” cried several of the men. “ Don’t 
come too close ! ” But Peter did not hear this warn¬ 


ing in time. In a moment the bow of his boat 
struck the shore a short distance below where the 
farm-people were standing. 

And then a strange thing happened. The 
rabbits had been huddled up very quietly in the 
stern of the boat, not appearing to be disturbed in 
the least by the loud talking, or by the noise and 
motion of the oars, so that Peter was delighted to 
see how tame and easily managed they were. 

But the instant the boat touched the land a 
change came over them. They bvitched their 
ears, sprang to their feet, and then, with one 
accord, they made a wild rush for the shore! 

Over the seats and over the oars, over Peter’s 
feet and legs, and over the sides and bow of the 
boat, they went Peter had the oars in his hands, 
but dropping them as soon as his surprise would 
let him, he grabbed at the flying legs and tails, but 
never a one he caught. 

In a minute every rabbit had gone ! The peo¬ 
ple on shore hurried toward the boat, but they 
were up on a high bank, and before they could get 
down the rabbits were out of their reach, and all 
rushing at the top of their speed for a patch of 
woods and thicket near by. 

Then the people laughed and shouted at Peter 
more than they had ever done befpre. 

But Peter did not say a word. He just stood and 
looked after the rabbits, until the last of their little 
tails had disappeared in the thicket, and then he 
tied the boat to a tree and walked away, paying no 
attention to the remarks and laughter of the 
people. When he reached the farm-house he 
stopped a moment at the door, and said to him¬ 
self : “ Peter, you are not the man I took you for.” 


SCHOOL-LUNCHEONS. 

(i4 Letter from the Little ScJwolma'am.) 


Well, my boys and girls, Summer is making 
ready to go, and soon Autumn’s ruddy brown face 
will come peeping at us through the boughs ; so it 
seems quite time that we had our talk about school- 
luncheons. Are you sorry to have the autumn 
come ? I hope not. I am glad, though she does 
bring slates and lesson-books under her arm. 
Holidays are nice, and fun and frolic very nice; 
but when holiday has lasted long enough, and we 
have rested and played to our heart’s content, then 
study and work in their turn become delightful, and 
we ask nothing better than to take them up again. 


That is the way 1 feel; and if every little school- 
ma’am in the land can say tlie same, I am pretty 
sure that all the scholars will welcome the new term 
with bright faces and ready minds. 

First, I must thank you for your letters. I can’t 
begin to count how many there were of them. 
They came from east and west, and north and south, 
pile after pile and day after day, till the postman 
was at his wit’s end, and felt that, if this sort of 
thing was going on, he must be furnished with a 
wheelbarrow instead of a bag. I imagine that 
when he went home at night he told his children 
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about them, and said he should really like to know 
what had set all the world writing to St. Nicholas 
at one and the same time. We, who are in the 
secret, know that there was nothing wonderful about 
the matter, and that, so far as letters were con¬ 
cerned, the more the merrier. Now, thanks to you, 
there is one little schoolma’am who feels as if she 
had gone to school and dined out of a basket in 
every corner of the Union. Very good dinners 
many of them were, too, substantial and whole¬ 
some and well chosen. One thing, however, I was 
sorry for—which is, that almost all of you say that 
you like pies, and only about half of you mention 
liking meat. 

Pies are popular, I know; but they form a bad 
diet for children to study on, especially mince-pies, 
which I notice almost all of you select as your 
favorite. The lard and butter and heavy sweetness 
of them have the inevitable effect to make little 
brains sluggish and dull. Sums wont add up and 
States wont “ bound; ” heads ache and eyes droop, 
and that “horrid” geography gets the blame, or 
the “old arithmetic,” instead of the real culprit, 
pie ! Do notice how you feel after eating pie, and 
I think you will agree with me about this. 

I wish, too, that more of you fancied brown 
bread—Graham or rye. It is very sound and 
wholesome, and has a great deal more nourishment 
in it than white bread, and this is an important 
point for you who have to grow as well as to live. 
On, the other hand, I am glad to see that almost all 
of you enjoy fresh fruit. That is nature’s own food, 
and if ripe and perfect, it is good for every one. 

Now for the letters. I can’t print them all, you 
know, for if I did, St. Nicholas would be letters 
and nothing else for a year to come. But here are 
a few: 


_ _ _ , Providence, R. I. 

Dear Little Schoolma am : You ask me to tell you what we 
carry to school for lunch. 

I generally take a slice of brown or white bread and butter and a 
slice of very plain cake. In fruit season I take apples, pears and 
peaches, and very rarely, a hard-boiled egg. 

I often wish for the nice things the other girls have, such as cream- 
<»kes, fruit-cake, cc«oa-nut balls and candy. I suppose mother 
knows best, but they are nice.—Truly yours, 

Stella F. Pabodie. 


Stella is a wise little girl with her “suppose,” 
and I am quite sure that mother does “know 
best.” I wish though that she could insert a little 
slice of meat between the slices of bread. A day of 
study requires more substantial food than bread 
and butter and cake, and Stella would be stronger 
at the year’s end for having it. 


Dear Schoolma am : lam very much interested in the subject < 
Mhool-luncheon.s. I am ten years old and live in Brooklyn but n 
in iralkmg distance from my school, so I am obliged to carry m 
k!?!* ^ generally take cold meat sandwiches, or a nan 

“ned egg, a piece of cake, and an orange or a nice juicy appl 
l“"ch IS potti^ tongue sandwich, an orange, and 
docs not approve of mince-pie, so I c 
not have it often. A IitUe giri that goes to my school once had for h. 


lunch an orange, a lemon, a creain^u£^ and a great big green pickle, 
—one of the largest I ever saw. The girl has gone to t^ifomu now 
for her health. 

I wish I knew of something else that was nice to take for lunch. I 
get so iired of the sime things. I hope the Little Schoolma’am will gel 
a great many letters and some new ideas about goodies for lunch. A 
baked custara is very nice, especially i/ it is baked in a kretty cup. 

It is the happiest day of the month when papa brings home my St. 
Nicholas, and I am one of its devoted readers. 

Madgie S. Clark. 


1 have emphasized a line in Madgie’s letter, 
because it suggests an idea which mammas don’t 
alwap think of, and that is, the importance of 
making a child’s school-dinner look attractive. 
There is something very dampening to the appe¬ 
tite in the aspect of thick bread and butter rolled in 
a bit of coarse brown paper, with a cookie or two 
sticking to the parcel, and an apple covered with 
crumbs at bottom of the pail! Such a luncheon 
often wdll prevent a delicate child from eating at all. 
A little care spent in preparation—in cutting the 
bread trimly and neatly, packing the cake in white 
paper, and the whole in a fresh napkin, in choos¬ 
ing a pretty basket to take the place of the tin-pail 
—is not pains thrown away. Some children are 
born fastidious, and with a distaste for food. They 
require to be tempted to eat at all—tempted, not 
by unwholesome goodies, but by taking trouble to 
make simple things dainty and attractive to them. 
We have heard a grown woman, whose fastidious¬ 
ness had survived her childhood, describe with a 
shudder the effect which her dinner-basket at 
school had upon her. The very sight of it took 
away all appetite, and she went through the after¬ 
noon faint and fasting rather than meddle with its 
contents. By all means bake the custard in a 
“ pretty cup,” and do what is possible to give the 
luncheon an appetizing, appearance to the little 
people who depend upon it for the working force 
of their long school-day. 

Here are three letters with a recipe in each. But 
we will give Madgie others farther on. 

Dear Little Schoolma’am : I genetally take some bread and 
butter and meat for my lunch, with an apple; but I get tired of ihaL 
and mamma wont let me take any cake at all, and that is what I 
should like best When I take cold mutton, I generally chop it fiw 
and put pepper and salt on it, and then put it on my bread. B 
very nice that way.—Yours lovingly, Susie. 

Elpaso, Sedgwick County. Kansas. 

Dear Little Schoolma’am : As you wish all the children who 
read the St. Nicholas to write what they take to school for their 
luncheon, I will write what I take for mine. It is simple bread and 
butter, a piece of cheese, an apple, and occasionally a slice of bread- 
cake, which mother makes in tlm way: 

A coffee-cup of light sponge as it is prepared for bread, a tea-cup 
of sugar, a cup of sour milk, half a cup butter, half a cup English cur¬ 
rants, three cups flour, a tea-spoonful of soda; flavor with onnamon, 
cloves and nutmeg, if preferred. Bake in a slow oven about an 
hour.—From your litde fHend, Eva W. Preston. 

Dear Schoolm.\’am ; I am a big chicken to write to you atout 
school-luncheons. In fact I am the mother of two little chicks of my 
pwn, too small to write .or to go to school. If my children wrat to 
school, I would have them come home to dinner, if possible. If 
I would give them plain bread and butter, or broiled beef sandwiches, 
with a moderately boiled egg or two apiece, any fruit m s***®?l 
Graham bread or Graham gems. If pie was to be taken, I wouia 
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never let them have a piece of mince, or one where lard or butter is 
used in the crust A good, cheap, digestible pie-crust can be made 
with mealy mashed potatoes, flour and cream, and a pinch of salt 
No child will refuse to eat such a crust A Big Chicken. 

Here is a sensible suggestion from that Friendly 
city in which all of us who went to the Centennial 
Exhibition learned to take an interest Try it, 
boys and girls, and see how it works. 

Philadelphia. 

Dear LrrrtE Schoolma’am : I usually uke for lunch apples, 
bread and butter, biscuits or oranges, and “other fruits in season.” 
Sometimes, but not often, cake. Candy, never. Papa docs not 
allow us to buy candy. I do not expect to sec my letter in print, but 
please tell the nrls and boys that experience has taught me that it is 
not at all dreadful to go without candy, and you reli^ your meals so 
much better. I wish some of the readers of St. Nicholas would try 
going without candy a few weeks, and see if they do not feel better. 
—Yours truly, M. A. Lippincott. 

The next two letters show that sometimes chil¬ 
dren do follow sensible suggestions, which is pleas¬ 
ant hearing for a little schoolma’am. 

Newark, N. J. 

Dear Little Schoolaia’am : As you told me that mince-pie was 
not good for school girls and boys to take to school for lunch, I 
thought I would write and tell you how much I appreciate your 
advice. For the last three weeks I had been talcing mince-pte to 
school almost every day, and 1 could n't think why there were so 
many blotches on my face, but now I know, and I thank you very 
muen for your advicc._ 

I stopped taking it a few days ago. Yesterday I took some 
Graham oread and butter, some cold mutton and a banana. 

I suppxise you would say bananas are almost as bad as mince-pie, 
but I don't take them very often.—Your friend, 

Minnie F. Byington. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dear Little 5>choolma*am : I would like to tell you what I 
take to school for my lunch. 

I almost always take some bread and butter (or biscuit), some cold 
meat or driml bed’, a small piece of mince-piie, a piece of pbin cake,, 
and oner in a great while one small pickle. 

Once when there was n't anything in the house but bread and but¬ 
ter, I piersuaded mamma to let roe get a couple of raaccaroons and a 
cream-pufT, but I shall not do it again, for that day 1 had a dreadful 
headacne.—I remain your faithful reader, Laura Lyon. 

I think you will all laugh over this tragical his¬ 
tory of a pickle: 

- Brookline, Mass. 

Dear Little Schoolma'am : I generally toke for luncheon some 
crackers, or some gingerbread and cheese, with a litde cake some¬ 
times ; but once I took some molasses candy which we had had a 
good time pulling the night before. 

One time a girl took some pickles to school for luncheon in a litde 
tin pail, and the teacher made her put it away in a closet, and it is 
there now, I guess!—Your loving, M. C. Chester. 

What do you think of this luncheon ? 

Dear St. Nicholas: I eat taSy, apples, oranges, caramels, pea¬ 
nuts. — Your litde friend. Perry. 

Or this ? 

Toledo. 

Dear Little Schoolma'am : 1 saw your article entided “School- 
Luncheons ” in darling St. Nicholas, and as you asked the boys 
and girls to answer and tell what they oftenest take to school for tfieir 
luncheons I thought I would tell you what I take. I take Graham 
bread and butter, and sometimes white bread and butter, but 1 like 
Graham the best I take a good many diflferent kinds of sauce, jam, 

a , apple-butter; beefsteak, roast-beef, pickled pij's feet, and oiied 
1 sometimes take apple and pmetimes mince pic. cookies, 
gingerbread and snaps, jelly-cake, fruit-cake, and pound-cake. 

As to fruit, I take oranges, apples, peaches, pears, grapes and 
strawberries, according to the season. 

I am_ twelve years old and attend the Orange District School. Mr. 
Crane is our teacher, and be is a splendid one.—Yours, 

Nettie Gray W-. 

Or this? 

New Hampton. 

Little Schoolma'am : I am a little girl eleven years old. My 
papa takes the St. Nicholas for me, and we all like it very much. 


I saw a piece in it this month about luncheons at school, and so 
I will tell you what I generally take. I take cake,—chocolate is 
nw favorite kind,—canned fruit, apple^ and very often oranges. 
My mamma often scolds me for not takmg bread and butter, but I 
must say I can't eat it at school. If you know of anything better, 
please let roe know.—From your little friend, 

Clara M. Arnout. 

Perhaps some of you will be puzzled to under¬ 
stand why such luncheons as these last three are 
improper or insufficient, and I must not feel sur¬ 
prised if you are so. Many grown people go 
through their lives in complete ignorance of the 
qualities and objects of food, and of its effect on 
the growth and health of the human body. They 
fancy if things have an agreeable taste, that is 
enough; but a pleasant taste, though desirable, is 
not enough ; for so soon as food has made its way 
down the throat, its flavor becomes a matter of 
- little consequence. A host of tiny forces wait at 
the bottom of the passage down which luncheons 
and dinners go, whose office is to receive what wc 
eat, work it over, distribute and make it of use to 
our bodies. There they stand at the foot of the 
long staircase,—these small servants,—and when 
a mouthful of bread or of beef descends, they 
pounce upon it, divide it, and carry it off to where 
it is needed. Some of it goes to the bones, some 
to the brain or to the nerves. This is turned to 
muscle,—that to fat; the little servants under¬ 
stand their work, and so long as we treat them 
well, there is no danger that they will waste or 
misapply anything intrusted to them. 

But how few of us always treat them well! We 
grow careless or hurried, and forget all about the 
good little servants. We pay no attention to their 
calls, let them stand waiting for the food till 
they are faint and discouraged, and then of a sud¬ 
den wc fling a heavy meal down on their hands. 
Or we do just the other thing, and keep them busy 
all the time without any rest at all, till they are 
worn out. Then the little servants grow confused 
and angry, and run blindly about, putting things 
in wrong places; or they sulk, and refuse to work, 
—and theri we don’t feel well, and “can’t imagine” 
what is the reason ; or we fall ill, and have a bad 
time of it till they choose to make up the quarrel 
and forgive us. 

I am afraid that girl did not “feel well,” of 
whom “ P. Marsh ” writes, and whose luncheon 
consisted of six pickles, six pieces of bread and 
butter, and a bottle of strong tea ! And what do 
you suppose these little servants thought of these 
other girls who take to school “cake, pie (usually 
mince), turnovers, tarts, plum-cake, cheese, sticky 
bits of half-done molasses candy, gum-drops, 
French chocolate, and hot, greasy dough-nuts ? ” 
Out of this list, only the cakes, pie, and cheese have 
any proper nourishment in ffiem, you observe, 
and that of a rich, indigestible sort, which the 
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little servants will worry over and not know quite 
what to do with. The rest is sheer refuse; they 
will cast it aside contemptuously, and it will be in 
the way of their work just so long as it lies there. 
Or if, in despair, they try to use it, it is sure to do 
hann. Every part of the girl cries out at having 
such ’ stuff administered to it. Her head aches, 
her eyes ache, her skin feels feverish, her whole 
system is loaded and oppressed. She goes home 
at night with the fatal basket empty in her hands, 
and feels that the day has been a bad one, and 
that life generally is hard. Her spirits are low,— 
spirits always are low after such a meal,—nobody 
seems kind,—nothing pleasant. Very likely she 
ends with a nightmare. And all this discomfort 
to pay for the brief pleasure of twenty minutes’ 
gormandizing! Is it worth while? I don’t be-, 
lieve any of you will say that it is. 

There is another letter which I must quote, 
because it contains a suggestion : 

_ _ „ , ^ New York. 

JJBAR Little Schoolmaami Seeing in your last St. Nicholas 
that you want all the boys and girls to tell you what they take for their 
lunch, I will tell you that I take preserves! Perhaps you will think 
that a very queer lunch, but the girls have what they call a 
"spread.” Every one brings something. One will bring sand¬ 
wiches, another cake, another fruit, and so on. Then we spread 
them all out on a t.nble, and each one helps herself to whatever she 
likes. I always bring preserves, because mamma’s preserves are 
verv highly recommended by all the girls. 

With much love to Jack and St. Nicholas,— and please keep 
lots for yourself,—I am yours truly, 

Roberta C. Whitmore. 

You see this is a sort of co-operative luncheon, 
and for some of you I should think it might prove 
a good idea. Suppose, for instance, that six girls 
agreed to arrange their lunch on this principle,— 
one carr>'ing bread nicely sliced and buttered, one 
some cold chicken, one a few hard-boiled eggs, 
with a paper of salt, one a square of fresh ginger¬ 
bread ; another a jar of stewed fruit, with a spoon 
and some milk-biscuit, and the last a supply of 
apples or oranges. You see what a substantial 
and varied luncheon they would have, and yet 
each mamma would have less trouble than in pro¬ 
viding a little of several things for her special 
child to carry. It might be worth while for some 
painstaking mothers to try this plan. And if any 
one makes the experiment, and finds it a good one, 
be sure to write a line to Jack and let us know. 

Here is one more letter, and I think you will 
agree with me that it shows a sad state of affairs in 
a city which is so sensible in other matters that it 
ought to be wiser in this: 


sliPh ^ ^hoolma’am that I am very gla 

.kP the subject of luncheons, and ask if she wont write s 
m lechers as well as scholars shall know whs 

IfJ; k^^l school at reces! 

tiIJn luirS ‘Children belonging to the " model classes ” were takin 
J 9." ‘’*1® *he lunch-hall was a long counter-tabk 

Aou think “ 

on tne tabic ? Cake! Cake m every form and of ev^ flavor an 
nothing but cako! Cak. for one c^t-two-tlue. 'SleSrdong" 


nuts, ginger-cakes, seed-cakes, molasses-cakc; but not a sandwich, 
or an egg, or a single cup of milk, or soup—only cake, and cake only! 
And this for the normal school of the second aty in the Union ! 

The Father of Two School-Girls. 

And now I am going to give a few recipes. 
They are no better than the things which many 
of you are in the habit of taking to school, but 
they will serve to make a variety upon them, and 
that is desirable, for little people, and big ones, 
too, get tired of even .the nicest food, if they are 
forced to eat the same every day. 

Veal Pigeons. 

Spread a thin veal cutlet with a stuffing of 
bread-crumbs moistened with a little gravy or 
cream, and seasoned lightly with salt, pepper, and 
a pinch of summer-savory. Roll the cutlet up, tie 
it with fine cord, and bake till done, basting thor¬ 
oughly. When it is cold, remove the cord and 
cut into slices. It is a nice savory relish with 
bread and butter. 

Galantine of Veal or Chicken. 

Take an old fowl, or a knuckle of veal, cover 
with cold water, and boil slowly all day till the 
meat is almost dissolved. Strain off the liquor, 
and season with salt and pepper. Shred the bits 
of meat fine, or chop them in a chopping-bowl, 
put them into a shallow mold or pan, pour on the 
liquor, and set in a cold place for the night. In 
the morning the surface will be found covered 
with fat, which must be carefully removed, un¬ 
derneath which will be a firm ^eat jelly, slices of 
which laid on bread are extremely nice for 
luncheon. 

Veal Loaf. 

To a pint of cold veal finely minced add a pint 
of bread-crumbs, two eggs well beaten, a wine- 
glassful of milk, a very little salt pork chopped 
fine, salt, pepper, and a pinch of thyme. Bake 
in a buttered dish, and when cold turn out upon 
a plate, and serve in slices. Cold beef or mutton 
may be used. 

Potted Shad. 

Scale three or four moderately sized shad, re¬ 
move heads and tails, and cut each crosswise into 
four pieces. Chop four small onions, and sprinkle 
a layer on the bottom of a stone jar. Then put 
in a layer of fish, add a few whole peppers, a little 
salt, cloves, allspice, and a small quantity of onion; 
then another layer of fish, and so on till the pot is 
full. Arrange the roe on top, spice highly, and 
fill the jar with strong vinegar. Cover with folds 
of thick paper under the lid, and bake twelve 
hours. The vinegar will completely dis^lve the 
bones of the shad. This is rather a spicy com¬ 
pound for school-children, but a little of it as a 
relish now and then will be found nice. 

Wholesome Salad. 

Take equal quantities of cold beef, mutton, or 
v6al, cold boiled potatoes, and a larger portion of 
fresh green lettuce, all cut fine. Stir a half tea- 
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cupful of vinegar gradually into a table-spoonful of 
olivc-oil or cream, add a little salt and sugar, and 
pour over the salad, mixing well with a fork. A 
bowl or jar of this, with plenty of bread-and-butter, 
ought to be liked by the pickle-fanciers among you. 

A Plain Rice Pudding. 

A coffee-cupful of boiled rice, a quart of milk, 
a half tea-cup of raisins, a half tea-cup of sugar, a 
table-spoonful of butter. Stew the rice gently xvAo 
the milk for two hours; add the sugar, raisins, and 
butter, and bake for an hour, stirring once to mix 
the butter in. This pudding is very nice eaten 
cold for luncheon. 

Graham Puffs. 

A pint of Graham flour, not sifted; a pint of 
milk. Mix lightly with a spoon for a few min¬ 
utes, then pour the batter into iron-clad pans 
made hot, into each of which a bit of butter has 
just been dropped. Bake in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes. 

This is the purest and most wholesome prep¬ 
aration of Graham flour which exists, and I think 
most of you will like it very much. The puffs are 
as good cold as hot. 

Corn Dodgers. 

A pint of sifted meal, stirred smoothly in a quart 
of milk. Add one egg, beaten lightly, a table¬ 
spoonful of sugar, and a very small bit of butter. 
Bake in iron-clad pans, precisely after the rule 
given for Graham puffs, and when cold split and 
spread with butter or powdered sugar. 

Some of you would perhaps enjoy rusk tis a 
change from bread and biscuit, so I give a recipe 
from Marion Harland’s excellent manual of cook¬ 
ery, “Breakfast, Luncheon, and Tea”: 

Rusks. 

One quart of milk; half cup of yeast; flour 
enough to make a thick batter. Set a “sponge” 
with these ingredients. When it is very light, add 
one cup butter rubbed to a cream, with two cups 
of powdered sugar, three eggs well beaten. Flour 
enough to make a stiff dough. Knead briskly, 
and set to rise for four hours. Then make into 
rolls, and let them stand an hour longer, or till 
light and “ puffy,” before baking. Glaze, just 
before drawing them from the oven, with a little 
cream and sugar. 

Moonshines. 

A quart of flour, a table-spoonful of butter, a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, a small tumbler of ice-water. Mix 
the water with the other ingredients with a knife 
on a molding-board, as for paste; beat with the 
rolling-pin till perfectly smooth and flexible, and 
roll out as thin as a wafer. Cut into circles of the 
size of a saucer with a pastry jigger, and criss-cross 
the top of each circle with the same. Bake on flat 
tins. This makes a sort of light, crisp cracker, as 


delicate as possible, and would be a nice con¬ 
tribution for some one to carr)’ to a co-operative 
luncheon. 

Now, to show you that little schoolma’ams can 
be indulgent sometimes, I will here add a recipe 
for a very simple (but good) cake, which I used 
to like (and to make, too) when I was a little girl. 

Molasses Cake. 

One tea-cup of molasses, one tea-cup of brown 
sugar, one tea-cup of milk, four tea-cups of flour, 
two eggs, a spoonful of ginger, and half tea-spoon¬ 
ful of soda. 

Here are some suggestions which hardly amount 
to the dignity of recipes—in fact, are too simple to 
require a regular rule, but which some of you may 
like to try for school luncheons : 

Quinces, baked in the oven till thoroughly soft, 
and sprinkled thickly with fine sugar. 

Apples, prepared in the same way. 

Apple-turnovers, made with the potato paste 
described in the letter from “ A Big Chicken,” and 
spread with nicely seasoned stewed apple. 

Cheese, grated fine, and sprinkled on bread and 
butter. The cheese must be dry and old. 

Grated ham, also with bread and butter. 

Dried peaches, stewed and sweetened. 

And—I put this in at the special request of a 
little girl—cold, baked Carolina sweet-potatoes, cut 
in very thin slices, and eaten with salt. These, she 
says, taste exactly like chestnuts, and she is sure 
all the St. Nicholas children will like them. 

I will wind up with a list, putting into it not only 
these recipes and suggestions of my own, but also 
all the good, wholesome things mentioned in your 
different letters. It will be convenient for you to 
refer to them in the form of a list; and though 
each one of you will find articles of food mentioned 
which are familiar, each one has the chance of 
lighting on something new, which may come into 
play for the hungry noons just ahead. 

Beginning with solids, we have sandwiches of cold sliced meat, 
potted meat, grated ham, and grated cheese; chopped mutton, salted 
and peppered ; sliced sausages. 

B^f-tca, galantine of veal or chicken, veal-loaf, potted shad, veal 
pigeons, salad—of meat, potato and lettuce,— cold chicken, cold 
corned beef, and liard-boiled eggs. * 

Graham bread, Graham puffs, pilot bread and good fresh crackers 
with old cheese, corn bread, com dodgers, cold buttered muffins, milk 
biscuit, rolls and butter, pop-overs, oatmeal cakes, oatmeal crackers, 
moonshines and rusks. 

Roasted quinces with sugar, roasted apples, apple-turnovers with 
potato crust, roasted sweet-potatoes, cold and sliced, molasses cake, 
cold rice pudding, dried peaches stewed, apple sauce, ginger snaps, 
pbin cookies, bread-cake, baked custard, apple butter. 

Fruit of all kinds, if fresh and ripe. 

Now, dears, if any of these recipes turn out to 
your taste, or if anything I have said proves use- 
fril, or helps you to an idea, nobody will be so 
glad as your affectionate 

Little Schoolma’am. 
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One ! two ! three ! 
Mamma, see— 
Kisses sweet for you! 
Here’s a kiss, 
There’s a kiss, 
Here’s another, too ! 


ONE! TWO! THREE! 


When they fly 
They go high, 
’Way up in the trees. 


Three ! four ! five ! 
In the hive 

There are lots of bees. 


Five! six ! eight! 
Through the gate 
Come the cows at night; 
Brindle, Bess, 

Fan and Jess— 

Can’t I count them right 

Six ! eight! ten ! 

Big, strong men 
Rake up all the hay. 
There’s a load 
.Down the road. 
Coming here to-day. 


Four ! five ! six I 
Little chicks,— 

Dear me ! how they rush ! 
See them eat, 

With their feet 
Standing in the mush! 
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One! two! three ! 
Mamma, see— 
Kisses sweet for you ! 



Love you best— 
More ’n the rest— 
Yes, indeed, I do! 


GOOD FRIENDS. 

I KNOW a dog whose name is Jack. He is a bull-dog, and he looks very 
cross, but he is really very kind. 

One day Jack went out for a walk with his Master, and they saw two 
dogs fighting. Jack ran off to them very fast, and his Master was afraid Jack 
would fight too. But the good dog pushed himself between the others and 
stopped their fighting. The two dogs then went away, looking very sorry. 
And Jack came back wagging his tail, as if proud of being a peace-maker. 

Most dogs do not like cats, but Jack has a dear friend, a cat named 
George Washington. George had four little brothers and sisters, but three 
of them never came out of their first bath, and the other one was given 
away. The old mother-cat died when George was three months old, and 
then Jack and George grew very fond of each other. A big dog once flew 
at the little kitten, but Jack chased it away, and George seemed to know that 
Jack had saved his life. Jack and George Washington sleep together, and 
eat off the same dish. When Jack is asleep, George Washington will come 
and begin to lick his head, and Jack seems to like it. When Jack comes in 
from a walk George runs to meet him, and purrs, and rubs over him, and 
really kisses him, they are so glad to see each other. Jack does not like 
other cats, and still chases them, but to George Washington he is always 
kind and gentle. 
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I THANK you kindly, dear Jack,” writes the 
dear Little Schoolnia’am w’hen I notify her that I ’ll 
gladly give the chicks any message she may wish 
to send in regard to those school-luncheon letters; 
“ but I shall need more space this time than you 
can give me. I must ask the editor to allow me 
several pages for my talk. The subject of school- 
luncheons, you must know, is a very important 
one. I only wish I could treat it better for the sake 
of the thousands and thousands of little folk and 
their mothers who read St. Nicholas. But I ’ll 
•do the best I can.” 

Do the best she can ? Ah ! I ’ll warrant she will. 
Bless her heart ! Why, I never knew another such 
remarkable Little Schoolma’am as that since I’ve 
been a Jack-in-the-Pulpit! There is n’t anything 
she would n’t do for you, my pets. I do believe 
she’d try to eat up all the poor luncheons in the 
country herself, if thereby she could help matters 
any. But in that case there would no longer be 
any Little Schoolma’am, and what would become 
of us therty I’d like to know ? 

Jack can’t bear to think of such a thing. So 
we ’ll talk about 

FLOWER DOLLIES. 

Already the children are writing to Jack about 
flower-dollies, taking hints from the letter of Marion 
and Winnie T. in St. Nicholas for June, 1876. 

One little girl writes to Jack: I find that those 
beautiful colored leaves of the coleus, whenever 
you can beg a leaf from the gardener, make splen¬ 
did trailing skirts.” Another writes: “Tell the 
girls that a doll’s skirt of gfrape-leaf can be beauti¬ 
fully trimmed with strings of lilac blossoms, or ver¬ 
bena, or any small blossom of that kind.” A third 
says she “made a big doll out of spruce-wood, with 
a radish head, and put real lady’s-slippers on its 


feet, and dressed it up in a gown made of burdock 
leaves, and it was really quite ’cute.” Still another 
little girl writes that, last summer, she “ made the 
loveliest dolls all out of day-lilies,” only she “had 
to use green sticks for arms.” Even the head she 
made “by gathering and tying up the white petals 
of a lily and putting on a daisy for a hat.” She 
adds that five little girls and herself made a group 
of these flower-dollies, and “stood them on the 
piazza ready to surprise mamma when she came 
home from her drive. And mamma said, ‘the 
effect was really quite lovely.’” 

ELECTRIC CANDLES. 

Well, w'ell—what will the birds tell me next? 
Here’s a little candle, throwing its beams through 
the newspapers, all the way from England, and my 
birds know of it! They say there’s a new kind of 
candle being tried in London. It is n’t sperm, nor 
wax, nor paraffine, and it has n’t any cotton wick, 
nor is it a tube supplied with kerosene or gas— 

What in the world is it, then ? 

That is just what Jack would like to find out. 
The birds only hint these matters, you see; but 
they tell me it is an electric caiidle of some sort, 
and that the inventor’s name is Jablochkoff. He’s 
not an Englishman, I ’ll warrant. Who knows any¬ 
thing about this matter ? 

*• IS THE CALLA A LILY ? ” 

Dear Little Schoolma'am : In looking over one of the back 
numbers of St. Nicholas (March, 1875), I have found in the 
“Letter-Box” an inquiry which I would like to answer. It is 
from Abby G. Shaw. She a.sks: “Is the calla a lily?” and says 
she thinks it is not, giving as authority “ Wood’s Class-Book of 
Botany, published in 1848/’ Now, I have studied botany a good 
deal, and I think it is a lily. Will you please tell me what you think 
about it? Mignonette. 

If “Mignonette” will think how strange and 
misleading are some of the “common” names 
given to flowers within her own knowledge, she 
will know at once that the fact of a plant being 
called a “lily” is no proof that it is one. For in¬ 
stance, we have all kinds of roses,—rock-rose, 
guelder-rose, rose of Sharon, and others,—which 
are not roses at all, and in no manner related to 
the roses, except that they all are plants. Strictly, 
nothing is a true rose unless it belongs to the 
botanical genus Rosa. We ngiust take the same 
ground with the lilies. We have pond or water 
lilies, lily of the valley, St. Bruno’s lily, and others, 
including the lily of the Nile. But, according to 
good authority, none of these are, in a botanical 
sense, lilies; that is, none of them belong to the 
genus l^iliumy for only to such plants does the term 
“ lily,” without prefix or suffix, properly belong. 

Every true lily has a remarkably regular and 
symmetrical flower. It is six-parted,—three outer 
parts and three inner parts,—both kinds so much 
alike that we do not say of them “calyx” and 
“ corolla.” It has six very prominent stamens and 
one pistil, which has a three-celled ovary. Now, 
nothing like this structure is found in the caUa. It 
has in the center a fleshy stalk crowded with 
feet flowers, those with anthers only being above, 
and the others, with pistils only, below, and all very 
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small, crowded, and indistinct. The showy por¬ 
tion which surrounds all these flowers is not a 
flower at all, but only a white leaf, which, in our 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, is green, often with brown mark¬ 
ings. Indeed, the calla and Jack are much more 
closely related than are the lily and the calla, for 
these two are so remote cousins that the rela¬ 
tionship “ does n’t count,”—unless one of them 
should die very rich. 

Little Schoolma’am. 

GRASS SHOES. 

Some of the children in the red school-house 
have been making bathing-shoes for themselves 
out of grass, and it is astonishing what capital 
shoes they turn out. 

In the first place, they cut a wide sole-pattern, 
of the size wanted, out of stout cloth (w'hich 
forms a good lining to the shoe as soon as it is 
covered); then they take a bundle of grass and 
twist it tightly and evenly until it is of about the 
thickness of a lady’s finger. Next, with the aid 


sole by over-and-over stitches, then catching the 
succeeding rows of wisp firmly together, conform¬ 
ing them as nearly as practicable to the shape of 
the foot. When finished, it looks something like 
a slipper. Then, all that remains to be done is 
to add tapes by which it is to be tied about the 
ankle. 

Jack has n’t given very explicit directions, be¬ 
cause it is n’t in his line to teach needlework; 
but the ingenuity of the boys and girls must make 
up for his short-comings. 

Certain it is that the girls and boys of the red 
school-house have made these shoes, and have 
made them strong, and soft to the feet. 

“NOT IN” TO TROUBLE. 

** The cheerful are usually the busy. When 
Trouble knocks at your door, or rings the bell, he 
will be apt to retire if you send him word you are 
* engaged.’ ” 

Who said this? He was a wise man, whoever 
he was. 



ONE OF jack’s pets. 


of a big needle and very coarse thread, they sew 
the twist of grass to the cloth, adapting it to the 
shape of the pattern as best they can, and taking 
care to lengthen the twist, as they go on, by splicing 
it with new spears of grass, so as to keep it of about 
the same thickness. The twist is sewed in such a 
way that the stitches will hold the grass firmly in 
shape. When the sole has been covered, the chil¬ 
dren take a fresh wisp and begin building up the 
sides and toe, sewing the first row strongly to the 


ONE OF JACK’S PETS. 

Sweet Billy Buttercup ! Pretty little fay I 
Riding on the blossoms in the breeze; 

Deep in the clover-bloom hiding him away. 
Startled at the murmur of the trees. 

Children ! have you seen him ? shy is he and gay, 
Sunny as the butterflies and bees, 

Sweet Billy Buttercup! Pretty little fay! 

Riding on the blossoms in the breeze. 
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POMPEII, THE RUINED CITY. mjr dear old saint, would fail should I tell vou all the trials and tribu* 

lations that my spirit was heir to in that ^hooi-roora. 

(Extracts from a Little Ctrl's Journal.) The school haid been under my dominion a little over a month, 

and it was the day before Christmas. At noon that day I was seated 
Wh were in Naples, and it was a beautiful, summer-like day,—the at my desk, tranquilly writing, and rgoidng that my “little flock” 
third of Ianuar>’, 187 -. We arose ve^ early, took a hearty break- saw fit so leave me in quiet, and amuse themselves out-of-doors. I 
last, and started, in a four-seated cs^age drawn by four horses, for looked up as one of the large boys stepped inside the door and took 
Pompeii, the ruined city which for eighteen hundred years lay buried down the key fix>m a nail beside it I knew what was coming then, 
under the ashes of Vesuvius, that treacherous old mountain that is “Heinrich!'' said I. But he was out of the door and it was closed 
continually keeping the Neapolitans in fear and trembling. behind him. Quick as thought I was at Ae door and my pencil 

We enjoyed the ride from Naples very much, which was part of filled the key-hole. Of course it was impossible for them to lock the 
the way along the sea-shore and along the mountain-side. We passed door: and it was equally impossible for me to open it while a dozen 
through Portici and Kecini, and the gate which leads to the amphi- strong han^ held it on the other side. Through the door came the 
theater of Herculaneum, which was lately discovered, comparatively quesUqn, in the voice of Ac boy who had taken the key: 
speaking: and then we saw the palace “ La Favorita,” where we are “ Will you give us a half-holiday, and five dollars for a_treat?” 
going to stop when we go up the mountain. ^ ^ The five dollars I could not afford to give; the half-holiday I would 

When we reached Pompeii, we all found it more interesting than willingly give, but I would not be compelled to do it; therefore 1 
any of us had expected. We first went into Ac museum, where we nuuntain^ a dignified silence, and my position—which began to grow 
saw old jugs for water, and rusty locks and keys and bolts, etc., etc.; a little monotonous. 

dcelctons’ heads and bones, and two or three specimens of the people At Ae end of twenty minutes it was something more. Then the 
who had been found in the houses: and Acir position plainly Aows great shutters swung around, and I could hear the boys planting 

Ae torture and agony they must have suffered when the scona: over- rails firmly against them : the result was, of course, total darkness, 

took them in their flight. There is one man who looks as though he Ten minutes more. By holding my wauA close to a wee crack 1 

had been running when Ae scoria reached him ; no one would know could see how time passira. Then 1 heard the rattling of a chain, 

Aat such an object had ever been a man, were^ it not for Ae form, and Ae repetition of Acir demand for “a treat and a holiday.” They 

which was bent forward, wiA his hands up to his face. It must have had given up locking Ae door and were going to <Aain it. It was 

not a pleasant prospect—that of being locked up in darkness all a 
long afternoon: but, as I dramatical^ quoted to myself, “ I could 
not fly, I would not yield.” 

It was no longer of any use for me to guard the key-hole, for 
Ae door was chained fast, so I devoted my energies to building a 
fire, and soon had a bright blaze. I tried to read—-the book was 
not interesting. I tried to write—ideas were a minus quantity. 
Surely it had oeen an hour since Ae door was chained. Fift^ 
minutes! My watch must have stopped: but no! it was jogging 
on at its accustomed pace. . 

I repeated a good-sized volume of poetry Aat afternoon. I 
demonstrated the “ problem of the lights." I did anyAing and 
everything possible to pass away Ae time, but it was Ae longest 
afternoon I ever knew. Now and then 1 felt a little gleam ol 
vicious satisfaction when a voice outside repeated Ae demand, 
and I could feel how aggravated Ae rebels were by my 
You wonder Aat some passer-by did not interfere m my behali. 
** Barring the teacher in ” was a time-honor^ custom, and 
teachers knowing this to be the case usually yielded, or at lewi 
compromised, in a very short time. In any case, no one thougnt 
of interfering. . j i- 

I began to sympathize wiA prisoners who are doomed to »u- 
A VICTIM OF THE LAVA- taiy Confinement. I could hear the monotonous tick-nck-UcJc 01 

my watch in the stillness. Slowly, slowly, slowly Ae hands movrt, 
been an awful time; and then, it being so completely dark, with the as if Aey were weighted. Half-past three. Onc e mor e ^1*® *1“^ 

air full of ashes, many of them must have ran right into the biva wiA- tion at the door: then the chain rattled, Ae Autters and door were 
out knowing it. ^ flung open — and I was unbarred ! It seems that iny rebellious su 

The town is all in ruins; noAing is left but the walls and streets jects had held a council of war, decided that my obstinacy was unco - 
to tell the talc of a once prosperous and Ariving city. On many of querable, and so given up the siege. „ ,. 

Ae richest houses can still be seen the frescoes that adorned the walls, I rang the bell, and in answer to the summons they slowly Wco i 
and the beautiful designs of the mosaic floors. One would think, some faces looking sheepiA, some defiant, some 
fiiom Ae walls and floors and ceilings, and Ac few fountains that arc When the^' were seated I said, as^^quiedy as usual, * You are 

left, that the majority of the people must have lived in more elegance missed until next Monday morning.” . 

and refinement than Ac rich people do who now live in Naples. As they marched out 1 heard one of Ae boys_ say to mo ^ 
The fountains in Ac floors Mrved for mirrors. “ The ma’am’s a ’cute un ; and she’s got Ac gnt, “ 

We went into one house in which was a little chamber barred off little.” ' 



from the rest, and in Ac comer was a pile of dirt, and in it was em¬ 
bedded Ae skeleton of a man who is said to have been imprisoned 
there when Ac calamity occurred; and, his hands and feet bdng 
chained, Ae poor wretch could not get away. It made me feci lem 
^d when I heard the story, but still more so when I saw Ae skeleton 
in reality. 

We found it was four before we thought it two, and the guards tell¬ 
ing us to go, as they close at four o'clock. We returned to Ac 
carriage, and reached the hotel late at night, fully convinced Aat we 
would again visit Pompeii. K. n. 


THE WOODPECKER. 

Tap ! tap! goes Ae woodpecker’s busy bill, 
Tap! tap ! on the old oak-tree— 

He hunts small game 
WiA his tongue of flame. 

For a woodman bold is he! 


BARRED IN. 

I SHAix open my true story by telling you that, no matter how or 
why, a cold December day not two years ago found me, a meek, 
homesick little schoolma'am of sixteen summers beginning my career 
tn_ the SmiAtown school-house. It was a small, yellow building, 
wiA heavy, solid, unpainted shutters. On Ac inside a single seat 
ran around the room next to the wall, with desks in front A rough, 
movable bench to serve as recitation scat a great box of a stove, a 
leaky pail, and a battered tin-cup finished Ac furnishing. 

In this room between forty and fifty boys and rirls, ranging in age 
from four years to twenty-one, were gathered. Even your patience. 


“ ’T is the early bird gets Ae worm,” he cries. 
As he springs from his nest at mom; 

And hb note so shrill. 

The woodlands fill. 

Like Ae hunter’s bugle horn! 

In Aeir chambers dark, 

’Neath Ae moldering bark. 

The ant and the grub lie still— 

But he hurries them out 
WiA a terrible shout. 

And gobbles Aem up at will. 
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Our crowded columns this month force us to deny our young 
astronomeis a pleasant surprise which Profosor Proctor had pre¬ 
pared for them—an article on the two planets Mars and Saturn. But 
it will probably console them to know that the paper will be given m 
full in our November number; and, meanwhile, they shall ^ 
afforded an exercise which Professor Proctor seems to have had in 
mind already, for he states, in beginning his article: “ I purposely 
said nothing about these planet-visitors last month, that those who 
try to learn the star-groups from my maps may have had a chance of 
discovering the two planets for themselves.” He adds that the two 
will be plainly visible thb fall, Mars shining with a bright, ruddy 
glow, and Saturn with a dull, yellow light Here s a fine chance, 
boys and girls, to ” repeat famous discoveries made many, many 
years ago." Keep a sharp look-out at the evening skies, and so be 
ready for the planet-paper in our November number. 


Oakland, Cal., 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas: Tom Grant, one of your^ntributors, hardly 
believes that a snake could swallow a couple of birds and a toad. 

I can tell of a still more wonderful occurrence. While my broker 
and I were spending our summer vacation about ten nules from 
Healdsburg, in Sonoma County, while hunUng, my brother killed 
a ratdesnake and cut it open. He found three young hares inside 

°^My mother. whUe Uving at Pass Christian, in Mississippi, was 
acquainted with Dr. Savage, a great naturalist He had a couple of 
snakes in a tex, with a wire netting over it so all their motions 
could be watched. One was black, and the other stnpcd green and 
bbek. , 

One day Dr. Sasage and several others—my mother among them 
—were attracted by a commotion in the snakes box ; there they saw 
the two snakes in a furious battle. ITie black snake scracd to ^ 
victor, for he was gradually swaUawing the striped snake. Niother 
said it was nbt very pleasant to see the stn^ one gradually disap¬ 
pearing out of sight. At last nothing could be seen. Dr. 
immet^tely kill^ it, for of course it could not live after such a hearty 

These two incidents, though rather wonderful, F?shkr 

The following letter comes to us, printed with a pencil, from a little 
girl six years old: 

Binghampton. N. Y., 1877. 

Dkar St. Nicholas : I have a cat, and her name is Pussme. 
She is Maltese, with white face, breast and paws. Pussy ndw in 
my doll-carriage, and don’t jump out She climbs on 
side the door, and rattles the door-knob to be let in. Papa has taught 
her to jump through our arms and to stand up m the coitict. My 
brother Eddie and I think she is a very wise cat for she catch« mice 
also. Give my love to Miss Alcott; I wish ihat 
another story, for I like “ Eight Couans” best of all, though I like 
” Paltikin’s House ” very much. I am more than ^ years old, and 
Eddie is past four.—Your little friend, Annie Curtis Smith. 


Portland, Me., July, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas; I am going on a two-years’ tour aroimd 
the worid with Ac Woodruff Expedition. It will st^ in ^tober 
next and I am to be a cadet Any boy sixteen or older can become 
a cadet and I should like very much to have a true-blue ot. 
Nicholas fellow to chum with. 

Just think what a glorious trip it will be! We are to in a 

special steamboat make side trips here and there, and^ vint Braal, 
Japan, Egypt Cmna, Ae Eastern Archipelago, Patagonm, Australia, 
Hindustan, Italy, Turkey, England, Greece, France, ^paNt 
many, Formosa—and, peAaps, “wind up at the Sally Islan^ as 
my oldest sister. Sue, says. I think she is a little put out_ Aougn, 
b^usc she cannot go along; but she might for the expedition takes 
ladies, only she is obliged to stay at home. _ _ 

’Think of Ae jolly times ahead! _ Hunting, fishing, Mplormg, 
making collections of scientific specimens, and, may be, haying a 
tussle or two with savages; learning history, geography, navigation 
and Ae “ologies," right on the spot instead of merely by poring 
over Diiserable books.” Oh, it's splendid ! 

Please tell Deacon Green. He is a traveler and will surely want to 
Ro; and Ae Little Schoolma’am, perhaps she will want to fo too. 
It would be the best fun in Ae world, but what would Ae children of 
Ae red school-house do ? It is for two whole years! FaAer says. 


“ No, not two years, but two years and a day ; " and theii he winks 
at Sue. But he wont explain I believe Acre is .a catch in it some¬ 
where, only I don’t see it. . .11* 

Well, good-bye now. dear old St. Nicholas, and good luck to 
you! Perhaps my next letter to you will be written in full viw of 
the smoking vents of Kina Baloo, or from Ae top of the l>reat 
Pyramid, or the bottom of Dr. Schlicmann’s excavations at Myken®! 

I remain, your constant frirnd, ^ 

p. S._It is the cxpeAtion under James O. Woodruff of Indian¬ 

apolis that I mean. 

A LITTLE girl in Alabama writes; We live in Eufaula; it is a pretty 
place in Ae spring. My little brother had a large dog, but some one 
shot him one night. I have a little twin broAcr and a white kitten. 
I broke my mamma’s wash-bowl Ais evening gctnng some water for 
her. She will jump through your hands when you hold them up.— 
Your little fiicnd, J-*'■ 

We are not very fond of seeing gymnastic feats in hot weather, 
dear J. F., but we should fike to see that wonderful mother who can 
“jump through your hands when you hold them up! 


Broussa, Asiatic Turkey, June 16, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas; I am a lUtle boy 10 y«is old. 'This b 
the first time I have written a letter to be pnnteff I am going to 
tell you about the way Acy raise silk. The firs^ thi^ Ae silk woms 
do when they come out of the egg is to cat the mulberry leaves that 
have been cut into bits for them. At first they do not eat much, but 
after a week or so they are very ravenous. Eight days after they 
are hatched Aey sleep eight days and Aus having slept four times 
at intervals of eight days and twelve days, after the last slwp they 
commence spinning. In about eight day.s the spinning is 
Between that time Acre are twelve days before they hatch again into 
butterflies. To keep them from hatching they bake Aem in ovens 
I am afraid that Ais letter b too long. Henry M. Richardson. 


A COHRESIONDENT scnds US Ac following as an addition to Ae 
“ Litde Mbs Muffett ” Series: 

Von leedle poy Hans, 

In dc far German landts 
Was eating hb good sour-krout, 

De donkey came up 
For von leedle sup. 

Said Hans, " You’d petter got ouL ’ 

New Jersey. 

Dear St. Nicholas : We just write to tell you we love you m^t 
as much as if you were our brother. Will you pl^e pnnt this ‘.n *6 
“ Letter-Box,'^ because Bessie has never seen her P™j- 

Your loving little readers, Minnie and Bessie Chester. 

The following little account comes to us wiA Ab letter; 

Chicago, III. 

Dear St. Nicholas : The inclosed little story is the production 
of a boy eight years old. Dr. Holland, m “ ArAur BonntcasUe, 

called our attenuon to Ae “Gunnery,” Washington, Conn., Mdjin 

consequence, Ae writer of the article submitted made Ae acquamt- 
ance of “ Pug, Ae Gunnery Dog."-Yours truly, ^ ^ j^stman. 

Puc, the Gunnery Doc. 

(A True Story.) 

Pug b the name of a small, white, fat dog. Fourtwn y^ ag^ 
when*a puppy, he was given to a Ijtrie W 
playmates for a few years, when the little boy My™? Sots! 
unSpy dog in thb world. Pug lives in a with 

but nS^nc can take Ae place of hb lost friend. 

to caress him, he endures it with patienM for a few ^ j 

as you Aink he is beginning to like it, he suddenly 
growl, as much as to say, “Good peopl^ you ^fiMVoPws 
no uM " He makes one excepuon to this rule. If Ae laAer 01 ^ 
late master speaks to him, he shows his pleasure by a wag of his 

' Somerimes he is given more than he can eat, and ^ 

favorite seat in a cushioned arm-chair, Icavmg some food on his ptate. 
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The family cat is glad enough to take up with Pug’s leavings, and 
she only looks to see if he is safely asleep before she hem ns. - Pug— 
the sly old do^—sometimes shuts his eyes, and pretends not to see 
what she is doing until she gets fairly at work, when up he jumps 
with a bark and a ^wl which send poor kitty a-flying. For a min¬ 
ute his lace shows he enjoys the fun, and then he l^omes as solemn 
as ever. Barrett Eastman. 


Somebody in St. Louis, agning himself “ No Name,” sends the 
following riddle to St. Nicholas. The answers will give respectively 
the names of fifty authors. As a number of other people have sent 
this same riddle to St. Nicholas, having found the copies in various 
papers and periodicals,—and in many cases sent it as an original 
contribution,—it may be well to explain that it was written originally 
by the ” Little Schoolma’am ” of this magazine, and first published 
in Uncle Tim’s department of Hearth and Home for Dec. i6, 1871. 
The names of the fifty authors are given below, as many of the young 
people may not have seen the riddle. 


I. What a rough man once sxud to his son when he wished him to 
eat his food properly. 2. Is a lion's house dug in the side of a hill 
where there is no water? 3. A good many pilgrims and flatterers 
have knelt low to kiss him. 4. hfakes and men^ for first-class cus- 
tomers. Represents the dwellings of civilized countries. 6. Is a 
kind ofhnen. 7. Cm be worn on the head. 8. A name that 
meMs such fiery things, I can’t describe their pains and stings. 
9. Belongs to a monastery. 10. Not one of the four points of the com¬ 
pass, but inclining toward one of them. tj. Is what an oyster heap is 
apt to be. 12. Is any chain of hills containing a certain dark treasure. 
13. Always youthful, you see; but, between you and me, he never 
was much of a chicken. 14. An American manufacturing town. 
15* Hump-backed, but not deformed. 16. Is an internal pain. 
17. The value a word. 18. A seven-footer whose name begins with 
fiftj^ ig. Brighter and smarter than the other one. 20. A worker 
in the precious metals. 21. A very vital part of the body. 22. A 
lady s garment 23. Small talk and heavy weight 24. A prefix and 
a disease. 25. Comes from an unlearned pig. 26. A disagreeable 
fellow to have on one’s foot. 27. A sick place of worship. 28. A 
m^n dog t IS. 20.^ An official dreaded by the students of English 
diversities. 30. His middle name is suggestive of an Indbn or a 
Hottentot 31. A manufactured metal. 32. A game, and a male of the 
human speaes. 33. An answer to ” Which is the greater poet, Wil- 
ham Shakspeare or Martin F. Tupper ? ” 34. Meat f What are you 
dome? 35. Is very fast indeed 36. A barrier built of an edible. 
37. lo antate a weapon. 38. Red as an apple, black as the night, 
a heavenly sign or a perfect fright 39. A domestic worker. 4a A 
slang exclamation. 11, Pack away closely, never scatter, and doing 
so you 11 soon get at her. 42. A young domestic animal. 43. One 
who IS more than a ^ndy shore. 44. A fraction in American cur- 
rency and the prevailmg fashion. 45. Mamma is in perfect health, 
my child; and thus he mentioned a poet mild. 46. A girl’s name 
and a male relauve 47. Take a heavy field-piece, nothing loath, 
and in a tnee you 11 find them both. 48. Put an edible grain 'twixt 
an ant and a we, and a much-beloved poet you 'll speedily see. 
49. A cominon domestic animal and what it can never do. 50. Each 
human head m umc, 't is said, will turn to him though he is dead. 

Angers Chaucer, a. Dnrden. 3. Pope. 4. Taylor (Bayard) 

5. Holmes (Oliver Wendell). 6. Holland (J. O). Ho^. 8. lJums. 
9; Pryor (or Abbott). 10. Southey (Robert), ii. Shelley. 12 Cole- 
ndg^ 13. Young. 14. I^wcll. 15. Campbell—Cawr/. 16. Akenside. 
17. Wordsworth 18. Ixmgfellow. 19. Whittier. 20. Goldsmith. 
21. Harte (Bret). 22. Spenser. 23. Chatterton. 24. De Quincey. 
25. Bacon. 26. Bimyan. 27. Churchill. 28. Curds. 29. Proctor. 
3 °;.I^.ndor (Walter Savage). 31. Steele. 32. Tennyson. 33. Willis— 
WtUu. 34. Browning. 35. Swift. 36. Cornwall (Barry). 37. Shak- 
sprarc. 38.Cn.bb. 3,. Cool. ,E|L). .o. DlkeS' ,??S<oil 

42. ^mb. 43. Beecher. 44. Milton. 45. Motherwell. 46. Addison. 

47 Howitt (William and Mary)— Ho^vitz. 48. Bryant_ B-rve-ant 

49. Cowper—Ct>w-/»rr. 50. Gray. 


: I send you a little stoiy just as it was told 
three-year old Cora, in exchange (or one ftom myself. 
1 he hip di^scase was suggested by a recent visit to St Luke’s Hos¬ 
pital.—In haste, yours truly, Mrs. E. T. T. 

^ f ““y “o mamma, and he 

the stweet, and a wude man came along 
Snd he yjto a little gale’s (girl’s) basement, 

Se h5l ^ awound the bell, and wang 

cmS’o ‘tXeS^ Sfhhr’” 


London, England, July 1877. 

Hear St. Nicholas : I like your magazme very much, and uke 
great interest in Profe^r Proctor’s papers about the stars. I take a 
little card and make pin-holes in it to represent the stars of a constel- 
lauon as the star maps show thena. When I hold up one of these 
cards to the lamp I see bright points where, in the sky, the star s 
themselves are. I draw rays about the holes with pen-and-ink, and 
write uMn each card the name of the star-group it represents. In 
order that 1 may easily find in the sky any ** c^ constellation,” I 
prick an extra pin-hole to show in what direction from the Pole-star 
the constellation appeared at a given time in the year, which I write 
upon the card. 

It is re^y interesting to prepare a set of cards of this kind, 
especially if one tries hard and succeeds in making every card trust¬ 
worthy. I dare say many American girls and boys would enjoy it 
quite as much, if mey knew about it; so please idl them. It is a 
mat help to getting well acquainted with Ae look of the starry 
heavens throughout the year.—Yours truly, Lawrence T. 


vzgucnsourg. 

Dear St. Nicholas : We take the St. Nicholas, and we like it 
veiy inuch. We have a dog named Brownie, and two little kittens. 
Mine is black—-I named it Rollabout—and the other one is gray, and 
her name is Daisy. I went out fishing, and we caught nine fish. 

Bertha H. James. 

P. S.—I am not quite seven years old. 


Fordham, N. Y., 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I would like to write you a little letter, 
about something that we saw last summer at the sea-shore. We went 
down on the b^ch one cloudy night in September, and the oceM 
looked so beautiful that we all wondered what was the cause of it 
Each little ripple sparkled with a glare of light that was wonderful to 
see, and as each wave broke upon the shore it spread a line of light 
as Cu as the eye could reach. Even the sand, as we rubbed our ^ 
on it, left a line of light I thought that it was the most beautiful 
sight I had ever seen; I could not but wonder at the works of Him 
who was the maker of such beautiful things. 

Will St. Nicholas please tell me something about this wonderful 
light. I am nine years old.—Your friend, 

Helen C. Wbtmore. 

Our young correspondent describes a phase of one of tjie most com¬ 
mon, yet most marvelous and beautiful of the aspects of the sea. Along 
our northern coast such lighting up of the water may be seen almost 
any dark night in warm weather, when the water is disturbed by 
light wind, the passage of a vessd, the splash of oars or otherwise. 
In the tropics the sea is always more or less luminous in the dark. 
The sources of the light are numerous yet tolerably well understood; 
but how the light is produced no one knows. All the readers of St. 
Nicholas have seen fire-flies or other light-giving insects, which are 
common the world over. But the numbers of such living lanterns 
of the air are few compared with those of the sea. The ocean faidy 
swarms with creatures, big and little, that shine with their own light 
•Some, like the giant jelly-fish, are eight or tfcn feet across the body, 
with streamers fifty feet long; and when they glow in the dark water 
they light up the depths as sheet-lightning does the clouds. The 
most of these light-emitting creatures, however, arc very small—mere 
specks of slime, visible by day only under a powerful magnifier: but 
they make up for their smallness by their enormous numbers. Thc« 
whose light our little friend describes were probably Noctiluca miSo' 
ris, which, though separately invisible, are often so numerous as to 
discolor the sea by day and make it appear at night like a sea of 
molten silver, every drop and every wave glowing with pale light 
In the “Ancient Mariner,” Coleridge describes the phosphorcsceocc 
of the tropic seas with great power. 


George Herbert Whitk, of Brooklyn, sends us the following 


fifteen solutions of the *' 

‘ Name Puzzle,” 

Alice 

Nora 

Nanc^' 

Am^a 

Hannah 

Olive 

Pauline 

Esther 

Eleanor 
Dorothy 
Nancy ’ 
Amy 

Delia ^ 
Octavia 
Ruth 
Augusta 

Jemima 

Amanda 

Nora 

Eva 

Eliza 

Maud 

Mary 

Almira 

Edith 

Lucinda 

Lucretia 

Antoinette 

Charlotte 

Ophelia 

Rachel 

Agnes 

Ida 

Nancy 

Ellen 

Zenobia 


Laura 

Olympia 

Isabel 

Sophia 

Mercy 

Adelaide 

Ursula 

Dorothy 

Nancy 

Olivia 

Rebecca 

Annette 


Roxanna 

Ophelia 

Susim 

Annie 

Rho<h 

Urania 

Theresa 

Huldah 

Sophia 

Angelina 

Rosalina 

Alberta 
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EASr NOMBRICAI. ENKiMA. 

The whole, compo^ of ten letters, is a word often seen in alma¬ 
nacs. The I. 2, 3, 4 is a iaiiy. The 5, 6 is a pronoun. The 7, 8, 9, 
10 is an animal. cykil deane. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

irfiEHEAD a flower, and leave an article used by printers.'*'^ Be¬ 
head a garden vegetable, antMeave a beverage. Behead a (^it, 
and leave a part ch the b(x]y.'^4. Behead anooier part of the body, 
and leave a fish. 5>Behcad another fish, and leave a cafd. 6. Be¬ 
head a domestic bii^, and leave a wfid bird. TSBchead a poisonous 
insect, and leave a potsmous serpent £L Behead a military badge, 
and leave a forest tree.^9. Behead an article of food, and leave a 
luxury in summer.^' xa Behead a kind of boat, and leave a shoe¬ 
maker’s tool. ISOLA. 

DOUBIaE acrostic. 

TIie initials and finals each form the name of a celebrated author. 

I.** An affected and pretentious person. 2. A small ^imaL<3. A 
boy’s name. 4. An Italian poet sf-A public house. •' 

Behead and curtail eacB word, and you will have: i.iA ne;ptive. 
a. A number. To exist 4. An animal. 5. Jo affirm positively. 

' ALMA. 



Find in the above picture that which represents—xst The founda¬ 
tion of a good home; 2d, a comfoitable abode; 3d, a bereavement; 
4th, a greater sorrow; 5th, the sorrow cured. B. 

^ CHARADE. 

My first, the cross I bear; 

My last, the sea-girt refuge, where 
My whole, shut out from native skies. 

Like a caged eagle, droops and dies. 

M. o’a D. 

HIDDEN ANllMAliS. 

I. Old Abe, arrived in Milwaukee yesterday. 2. He found Eli on 
boaid the train. 3. He preferred a badge, rather than money, for his 
slices. 4. Where is Ella? Mamma wants her. I found him in 
Lhipgo at an hotel. 6. Oh, I.e »! pardon me this time, if never 
again. 7. Oh! was n’t that romantic ? Amelta thinks it the best 
story .she ever read. 8. I abhor secret societies. 9. Was thf pan 
ihcre, as I Mid? 10. Have you heard the news? Miss Durant 
el iped last night 11. The anti-German society gave a ball yester- 
diy. IV. We knew it to b« a version which was correct 13. The 
battle came to a hot termination. 14. Is the soil in Mocha m oist ? 
*5- The iamb is on the lawn in front of the house. squib. 


CENTRAL STNCOPATIONH AND DOUBLE 
— ACROSTIC. 

Syncopate : r. Stops, and leave coverings fqr the head. a?Com, 
■nd leave to show the tecth> a.'^ruits of a certain kind, and leave 
nuMhoqds. 4. A state of the .Union, and leave a part of a horiM. 
Sr-Long, slender sticky, and leave something used with old-fashioned 
gtms. fi.'^ighwgys, and leave instruments of scourmng. 

The syncopated letters, read downward, form a thin plate; read 
upward, a livmg creature. n. t. m. 


'Ji' l l 


INCOMPLETE DIAMOND. 

Fill the spimes with two letters only, to form a diiunand, and a 
square-word within it 

- A - 

- A - A - 

- A - 

PLUTO. 

7^ GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. A Riv^R in Rus-sia. 2. A city m Holland. 3. One of the 
United Sutes. 4. A desceiidant of Seir. the Horite. 5. One of the 
East Indies. 6. A name given one of the British Isles by its inhab- 
itanu. The initials name the largest river in Europe, and the finals 
the largest in the world. sedgwick. 

» EASY SQUARE REMAINDERS. 

Define the words given: x. The upper surface of the earth. 

2. Conflagration. 3. Departed. 

Behead the definitions, and leave a square-word with these mean¬ 
ings: 1. Something our ancestors used at night 2. Anger. 3. Con¬ 
ducted. 11. H. D. 

RIDDLE. 

Three and thirty “ what d’ ye thinks ” sitting in a row, 

And bigger every day they got as fast as they could grow; 

All of them had heads, but not a single one an eye, 

And so, whatever happened, they rcmly could n’t cry. 

One had on ar purple dress, which looked green in the light; 
Another was a uttle one, and very like a mght; 

Another had a crooked back, but most were fat and round, 

And I saw a mighty army of them silting on the ground. 

Wrapped in and out with foldings, spread loose and thick and deep, 
'They cuddled in among them ^ when they went off to sleep; 
5neep, sleep it was the whole day long, and sleep, too, all the night. 
Oh they were very stupid things—not one of them was bright 

Yes, three and thirty “ what d’ ye thinks ” sitting in a row,— 
What shall we call these wonders ? Come, tell us, if you know. 

H. M. s. 

ENIGMA. 

I AM composed of twelve letters. My 5, xo, 3, is a noise. My x, 
8, 12, gives us light My 4, 6, 9, is a ntle. My 7, a, 4, xi, is what 
we often like. My whole is a beautiful French motto. N. B. s. 

HQUARE-WORD. 

/. An operation requiring a very sharp instrument. >. Custom. 

3. To make ashamed. 4. Alaw term for neighborhood. 5. A Cherni¬ 
es used to produce insensibility. sedgwick. 

BIRD PUZZLE. 

rr'A TOY made of paper, a. A consonant and pale. 3. ’The builder 
of St. Paul’s Cathednil in London. 4. A burning vowel. 5. A con- 
sonant 6. U^-d in hunting in the fifteenth century. 7. Part of a 
fence. 8. A boy’s name^ 9, A pronoun and a preposition. 10. Has 
been made famous by an American popt 11. Part of and 

seen at the Flood. 12. tailor’s implemoi 1. io shrink with 

fear. 14. A consonant and to waken. 15. Used in chess. 16. What 
we do when eating, r 7. What old birds are not to be caught with, 
and part of a foot 18. (On ships, and a quarrel. s9. Used for raising 
heavy weights. 20. An abbreviation of a girl’s name, and a jia'-try. 
21. A ringlet and a sheep. A country paray in Europe. 23. Heard 
on most farms. sedgwick. 

METAGRAM. 

Whole, I am a positipn. Behead me, and I am much prixed by 
ladies; again, I am one spot; restore and syncopate my wnolc. and 
I am a step; restore, curtail, and transpose, and I am a sharp sound. 
Besides, I contain a beverage, a head-covering, an animal, a veg- 
etaUe, and a fence. N. B. s. 

HIDDEN BAYH. 

X. You must sto^ Lent you know has begun. 2. If Ae thaw 
keeps off one week^ ’ll be gbd. 3. Do not push Arkwright 4. If 
yod have turbot tmy more, please tell me. 5. I saw an ant on 
Gilfillan’s neck. 6. Aco^mba took his leave. 7. I saw I^Ia go 
alxrard the ship. 8. It is'not red Amelia. uttle one. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN AUGUST NUMBER. 


Pictorial Puzzle.—(Abstraction.)— Coin, crab, bat, stoat, 
bars, star, oats, boat, rat, cart. 

Double Diamond.— Charles Dickens. 

c 

SHE 

STALK 

CHARLES 

ELLEN 

KEN 


P 1 T 
P I C R A 
DICKENS 
T R E A D 
AND 


Syncopations.—I. Raft, rat a. Cold, cod. 3. Lead. led. 4. 
Tome, 5. Hail, Hal. 6. Alone, aloe. 7. Barge, bare. 8. Board, 
bard. Read downward: Flamingo. 

Easy Charade.—H oax. 


Pictorial Anagram Enigma.— “Evil communicatioiis romipt 
good manners.” Curs, ruin, devotion, map, grain, common, closet 

Square-Word.— arena 

RELIC 

ELDER 

NIECE 

ACRES 

Pyramid Puzzle.- d 

A R A 

idiot 

SCALENE 

YEARLINGS 

Riddle. —Week. 

Hidden French Sentence.—'* Vous devez tout voir, tout en¬ 
tendre, ct tout oublier.” „ . 

Transpositions.—I. Together, three got, got there. _ a- 
all bad. 3. Minute, in mute. 4. I led, idlk 5. Noised, is done. 
Allowance, O ! all we can. 

Metagram.— Bane, cane, Dane, Jane, lane, mane, pane, sane, 
vane, wane. 


Anwp^ ^ puzzles m the July number were received from Marion Abbott. , . 

number were received, previous to July 18th, from Alice B. Moore. 

S L. M., B. P. Emeiy, Sarah D. Oakliy, Susie T. Homans, George G Champ in, Chari« 

BraWH’ Marsden Hill, Emma Elliott. Fannie M. Sawyer, “ Charlie and Ada, “ 

Grand Pie^ W Heard, Came B. Mitchell. Alfi^ A. Mitchell, Edward L. Heyde4er, Nessie E. StevciiA CoM^ 
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(See poem “Mother,” page 769.) 
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MOTHER. 


By M. M. D. 


Early one summer morning, 

I saw two children pass: 

Their footsteps, slow yet lightsome, 

Scarce bent the tender grass. 

One, lately out of babyhood, 

Looked up with eager eyes; 

The other watched her wistfully, 
Oppressed^ with smothered sighs. 

“ See, mother ! ” cried the little one, 

“ I gathered them for you 

The sweetest flowers and lilies. 

And Mabel has some too.” 

“ Hush, Nelly ! ” whispered Mabel, 

** We have not reached it yet. 

Wait till we get there, darling, 

It is n’t far, my pet.” 

^‘Get where?” asked Nelly. ‘‘Tell me.” 
“ To the church-yard,” Mabel said. 

“ No ! no ! ” cried little Nelly, 

And shook her sunny head. 

Still Mabel whispered sadly, 

“We must take them to the grave. 

Come, darling?” and the childish voice 
Tried to be clear and brave. 

VoL. IV.—50. 


But Nelly still kept calling 
Far up into the blue; 

“ See, mother, see, how pretty 
We gathered them for you.” 

And when her sister pleaded. 

She cried—and would not go:— 

“Angels don’t live in church-yards. 
My mother don’t, I know ! ” 

Then Mabel bent and kissed her. 

“ So be it, dear,” she said; 

“ We ’ll take them to the arbor 
And lay them there instead. 

“ For mother loved it dearly. 

It was the sweetest place ! ” 

And the joy that came to Nelly 
Shone up in Mabel’s face. 

1 saw them turn, and follow 
A path with blossoms bright, ^ 

Until the nodding branches 

Concealed them from my sight; 

But still like sweetest music 
The words came ringing through; 

“See, mother, see, how pretty! 

We gathered them for you.” 
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GONE ASTRAY. 

[Concluded.] 

By George Macdonald. 


Ellen was so happy, and warm, and comfort¬ 
able when she found herself going safely on her 
way in the carrier’s cart, that she fell fast asleep. 

When she awoke, he gave her some bread and 
cheese for her breakfast, and some water out of a 
brook that crossed the road, and then Ellen began 
to look about her. The rain had ceased and the 
sun was shining, and the country looked very pleas¬ 
ant ; but Ellen thought it a strange country. She 
could see so much farther ! And corn was grow¬ 
ing everywhere, and there was not a sheep to be 
seen, and there were many cows feeding in the 
fields. 

“ Are we near Edinburgh ?” she asked. 

“ Oh, no ! ” answered the carrier; ‘‘we are a 
long way from Edinburgh yet.” 

And so they journeyed on. The day was flecked 
all over with sunshine and rain; and when the 
rain’s turn came, Ellen would creep under a corner 
of the tarpaulin till it was over. They slept part of 
the night at a small town they passed through. 

Ellen thought it a very long way to Edinburgh, 
though the carrier was kind to her. At length she 
spied, far away, a great hill, that looked like a 
couching lion. 

“ Do you see that hill ?” said the carrier. 

“ I am just looking at it,” answered Ellen. 

“ Edinburgh lies at the foot of that hill.” 

“ Oh !” said Ellen; and scarcely took her eyes 
off it till it went out of sight again. 

Reaching the brow of an eminence, they saw 
Arthur’s Seat (as the carrier said the hill was called) 
once more, and below it a grand, jagged ridge of 
what Ellen took to be broken rocks. But the car¬ 
rier told her that was the Old Town of Edinburgh. 
Those fierce-looking splinters on the edge of the 
mass were the roofs, gables, and chimneys of the 
great houses once inhabited by the nobility of 
Scotland. But when you come near the houses 
you find them shabby-looking; for they are full 
of poor people, who cannot keep them clean and 
nice. 

At length the cart stopped at a public-house in 
the Grassmarket—a wide, open place, with strange 
old houses all round it, and a huge rock, with a 
castle on its top, towering over it. There Ellen 
got down. 

“ I can’t go with you till I’ve unloaded my 
cart,” said the carrier. 

“ I don’t want you to go with me, please,” said 


Ellen. “ I think Willie would rather not. Please 
give me father’s letter.” 

So the carrier gave her the letter, and got a 
little boy of the landlady’s to show her the way up 
the West-bow—a street of tall houses, so narrow 
that you might have shaken hands across it from 
window to window. But those houses are all pulled 
down now, I am sorry to say, and the street Ellen 
went up has vanished. 

From the West-bow they went up a stair into 
the High street, and thence into a narrow court, 
and then up a winding stair, and so came to the 
floor where Willie’s lodging was. Then the little 
boy left Ellen. 

Ellen knocked two or three times before any¬ 
body came; and when at last a woman opened the 
door, what do you think the woman did the moment 
she inquired after Willie ? She shut the door in 
her face with a fierce scolding word. For Willie 
had vexed her that morning, and she thoughtlessly 
took her revenge upon Ellen without even asking 
her a question. Then, indeed, for a moment, 
Ellen’s courage gave way. All at once she felt 
dreadfully tired, and sat down upon the stair and 
cried. And the landlady was so angry with Willie 
that she forgot all about the little girl that wanted 
to see-him. 

So for a whole hour Ellen sat upon the stair, 
moving only to let people pass^ She felt dreadfully 
miserable, but had not the courage to knock again, 
for fear of having the door shut in her face yet 
more hopelessly. At last a woman came up.and 
knocked at the door. Ellen rose trembling and 
stood behind her. The door opened; the woman 
was welcomed; she entered. The door was again 
closing when Ellen cried out in an agony : 

“ Please, ma’am, I want to see my brother 
Willie! ” and burst into sobs. 

The landlady, her wrath having by this time 
cooled, was vexed with herself and ashamed that 
she had not let the child in. 

“ Bless me ! ” she cried ; “ have you been there 
all this time? Why did n’t you tell me you were 
that fellow’s sister ? Come in. You wont find him 
in, though. It’s not much of his company we get, 
I can tell you.” 

“ I don’t want to come in, then,” sobbed Ellen. 
“ Please to tell me where he is, ma’am.” 

“ How should I know where he is ? At no 
good, I warrant. But you had better come in an 
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wait, for it's your only chance of seeing him before 
to-morrow morning.” 

With a sore heart, Ellen went in and sat down 
by the kitchen hre. And the landlady and her 
visitor sat and talked together, every now and then 
casting a look at Ellen, who kept her eyes on the 
ground, waiting with all her soul till Willie should 
come. Every time the landlady looked, Ellen’s 
sad face went deeper into her heart; so that, before 
she knew what was going on in herself, she quite 
loved the child ; for she was a kind-hearted woman, 
though she was sometimes cross. 

In a few minutes she went up to Ellen and took 
her bonnet off. Ellen submitted without a word. 
Then she made her a cup of tea; and while Ellen 
was taking it she asked her a great many questions. 
Ellen answered them all; and the landlady stared 
with amazement at the child’s courage and resolu¬ 
tion, and thought with herself: 

Well, if anything can get Willie out of his bad 
ways, this little darling will do it.” 

Then she made her go to Willie’s bed, prom¬ 
ising to let her know the moment he came home. 

Ellen slept and slept till it was night. When 
she woke it was dark, but a light was shining 
through beneath the door. So she rose and put on 
her frock and shoes and stockings, and went to the 
kitchen. 

“You see he’s not come yet,” said the land¬ 
lady. 

“ Where can he be?” returned Ellen, sadly. 

“ Oh ! he ’ll be drinking with some of his com¬ 
panions in the public-house, I suppose.” 

“ Where is the public-house ?” 

“ There are hundreds of them, child.” 

“ I know the place he generally goes to,” said a 
young tradesman who sat by the fire. 

He had a garret-room in the house, and knew 
Willie by sight. And he told the landlady in a low 
voice where it was. 

“ Oh ! do tell me, please sir,” cried Ellen. “ I 
want to get him home.” 

“You don’t think he ’ll mind you, do you ?” 

“Yes, I do,” returned Ellen, confidently. 

“ Well, I ’ll show you the way, if you like; but 
you ’ll find it a rough place, I can tell you. You ’ll 
wish yourself out of it pretty soon, with or without 
Willie.” 

“ I wont leave it without him,” said Ellen, tying 
on her bonnet. 

Stop a bit,” said the landlady. “ I ’ll go along.” 

The landlady put on her bonnet, and out they 
all went into the street. 

What a wonder it might have been to Ellen ! 
But she only knew that she was in the midst of 
great lights, and carts and carriages rumbling over 
the stones, and windows full of pretty things, and 


crowds of people jostling along the pavements. In 
all the show she wanted nothing but Willie. * 

The young man led them down a long, dark 
close through an arch-way, and then into a court 
off the close, and then up an outside stone stair to 
a low-browed door, at which he knocked. 

“ I don’t much like the look of this place,” said 
the landlady. 

“ Oh! there’s no danger, I dare say, if you 
keep quiet. They ’ll never hurt the child. Besides, 
her brother ’ll see to that.” 

Presently the door was opened, and the young 
man asked after Willie. 

“ Is he in ?” he said. 

“ He may be, or he may not,” answered a fat, 
frouzy woman, in a dirty cotton dress. “ Who 
wants him ? 

“ This little girl.” 

“ Please, ma’am’, I’m his sister.” 

“ We want no sisters here.” 

And she tried to close the door. I dare say the 
landlady remembered with shame that that was 
just what she had done that morning. 

“ Come ! come ! ” interposed the young trades¬ 
man, putting his foot between the door and the 
post; “ don’t be foolish. Surely you wont go to 
keep a child like that from speaking to her own 
brother! Why, the Queen herself would let her 
in.” 

This softened the woman a littie, and she hesi¬ 
tated, with the latch in her hand. 

“ Mother wants him,” said Ellen. “ She’s very 
ill. I heard her cry about .Willie. Let me in.” 

She took hold of the woman’s hand, who drew 
it away hastily, but stepped back, at the same time, 
and let her enter. She then resumed her place 
at the door. 

“ Not a one of you shall come in ! ” she said, 
as if justifying the child’s admission by the exclu¬ 
sion of the others. 

“ We don’t want to,” said the young man. “ But 
we ’ll just see that no harm comes to her.” 

“ D’ ye think I’m not enough for that ? ” said 
the woman, with scorn. “ Let me see who dares 
to touch her ! But you may stay where you are, 
if you like. The air’s free.” 

So saying, she closed the door, with a taunting 
laugh. 

The passage was dark in which Ellen found 
herself; but she saw a light at the further end, 
through a key-hole, and heard the sounds of loud 
talk and louder laughter. Before the woman had 
closed the outer door, she had reached this room; 
nor did the woman follow, either to guide or pre¬ 
vent her. 

A pause came in the noise. She tapped at 
the door. 
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“ Come in ! cried some one ; and she entered. 

Around a table were seated four youths, drink¬ 
ing. Of them, one was Willie, with flushed face 
and flashing eyes. They all stared when the child 
stood before them, in her odd, old-fashioned bon¬ 
net, and her little shawl pinned at the throat. Willie 
stared as much as any of them. 

“ Willie ! Willie ! ” cried Ellen; and would have 
rushed to him, but the table was between. 

“ What do you want here, Ellen ? Who the 
deuce let you come here ? ” said Willie, not quite 
unkindly. 

I want you, Willie. Come home with me. 
Oh ! please come home with me.” 

“ I can’t now, Ellen, you see,” he answered. 
Then, turning to his companions, “ How could the 
child have found her way here?” he said, looking 
ashamed as he spoke. 

You ’re fetched. That’s all,” said one of 
them, with a sneer. “ Mother’s sent for you.” 

“ Go along ! ” said another; and mind you 
don’t catch it when you get home ! ” 

** Nobody will say a word to you, Willie,” in¬ 
terposed Ellen. 

“ Be a good boy, and'don’t do it again ! ” said 
the third, raising his glass to.his lips. 

Willie tried to laugh, but was evidently vexed. 

“ What are you standing there for, Ellen ? ” he 
said, sharply. ** This is no place for you.” 

Nor for you cither, Willie,” returned Ellen, 
without moving. 

** We ’re all very naughty, are n’t we, Ellen ? ” 
said the first. 

“ Come and g^vc me a kiss, and 1 ’ll forgive 
you,” said the second. 

“You sha’ n’t have your brother; so you may 
trudge home again without him,” said the third. 

And then they all burst out laughing, except 
Willie. 

“ Do go away, Ellen ! ” he said, angrily. 

“ Where am I to go to ? ” she asked. 

“ Where you came from.” 

“ That’s htnne,” said Ellen ; “ but I can’t go 
home to-night, and I dare n’t go home without 
you. Mother would die. She’s ver>’ ill, Willie. 
I heard her crying last night.” 

It seemed to Ellen at the moment that it was 
only lasf night she left home. 

“ I ’ll just take the little fool to my lodgings and 
comeback directly,” said Willie, rather stricken at 
this mention of his mother. 

“ Oh yes ! Do as you ’re bid ! ” they cried, 
and burst out laughing again. 

But Willie was angry now. 

“ I tell you what,” he said, “ I’ll go when and 
where I like. I don’t need to ask your leave,— 
do I ? ” 


Two of them were silent now, because they 
were afraid of Willie; for he was big and strong. 
The third, however, said, with a sneer. 

“ Go with its little sister to its little mammy ! ” 

Now, Willie could not get out, so small was 
the room and so large the table, except one or 
other of those next him rose to let him pass. 
Neither did. Willie, therefore, jumped on the 
table, kicked the tumbler of the one who had last 
spoken into the breast of his shirt, jumped down 
again, took Ellen by the hand, and left the house. 

“ The rude boys ! ” said Ellen. “ I would never 
go near them again, if I was you, Willie.” 

But Willie said never a word, for he was not 
pleased with Ellen, or with himself, or with his 
friends. 

When they got into the house he said, abruptly: 

“ What’s the matter with your mother, Ellen?” 

“ I don’t know, Willie; but I don’t think she’ll 
ever get better. I’m sure father does n’t think it 
either.” 

Willie was silent for a long time. Then he said: 

“How did you come here, Ellen ? ” 

And Ellen told him the whole story. 

“ And now you ’ll come home with me, Willie,” 
she added, “ and we shall be so happy,— father 
and mother, and allj-f-so happy ! ” 

“ It was very foolish of you, Ellen. To think 
you could bring me home if I did n’t choose ! ” 

“ But you do choose,—don’t you, Willie?” 

“ You might as well have written,” he said. 

Then Ellen remembered her father’s letter, 
which the carrier had given her. And she took it 
out of her pocket, and gave it to Willie. And 
Willie took it, and sat down, with his back to 
Ellen, and read it through. Then he burst out 
coding, and laid his head on his arms and cried 
harder yet. And Ellen got upon a bar of the 
chair—for he was down on the table—and leaned 
over him, and put her arms ’round his neck, and 
said, crying herself all the time : 

“ Nobody said a word to the black lamb when 
Jumper brought him home, Willie. We were all 
so glad to see him ! ” 

And Willie lifted his head, and put his arms 
around Ellen, and drew her face to his, and kissed 
her as he used to kiss her years ago. 

• • • • • * 

They went home with the carrier next day. 
Their father did n’t say much when he saw Willie. 
But he held out his hand with a half smile on his 
lips, and a look in his eye like the moon before 
a storm. 

And his mother held out her arms, and drew 
him down to her bosom, and stroked his hair, and 
prayed God to bless Willie, her boy. 
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“ And did she grow better? ” I think I hear you 
ask. Yes, she did; but not very soon. 

“ And Ellen,—were n't they glad to see Ellen ? ” 
They made more of Willie than they did of Ellen. 
“ And was n’t Ellen sorry ? ” No ; she never 


noticed it,—she was so busy making much of 
Willie, too. 

But when she went to bed that night, her father 
kissed her and said: “ The blessin’ o’ an auld 
father be upo’ ye, my wee bairn ! ” 



There’s a ship on the sea. It is sailing to-night, 
Sailing to-night! 

And father’s aboard, and the moon is all bright. 
Shining and bright! 

Dear moon ! he ’ll be sailing for many a night— 
Sailing from mother and me. 

Oh ! follow the ship with your silvery light. 

As father sails over the sea ! 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO GREW SMALLER. 

Bv Emily H. Leland. 


Now, I presume there are grown-up people who 
are too stupid to understand how anybody can 
“ grow smaller,” but the little children who are 
going to listen to this story are wise and bright 
enough to know all about it, I am sure. There¬ 
fore, let the grown-up people go away into the 
parlor and talk their grand talk, while the little 
folks and I cuddle down by the pleasant nursery- 
fire and have our story. 

Once there was a little girl. She was three 


years old, and if you asked her what her name was 
she always said “ Kitty man Tan ny man.” Her real 
name was Kitty Taine, but she never liked that 
name—she said it was “ too quick,” and one day, 
after she had been sitting very quietly in the sun¬ 
shine for several minutes, thinking and thinking 
with all her might, she called out to her mamma 
that she had “longed” her name, and made it 
over into “ Kittyman Tannyman.” 

So, after this, she was called Kittyman Tannyman 
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—except when she was naughty, and then she was 
called Kitty Taine, and the name sounded quicker 
than ever. 

However, Kittyman Tannyman was n’t naughty 
very often. Sometimes, to be sure, she did n’t like 
to wear a “dingham” apron in the morning, but 
wanted to put on a white one, with crimped ruffles 
and pink bows on the pockets, and then run out to 
make sand-cakes in the back yard until she was n’t fit 
to be seen. And sometimes she wanted to go every¬ 
where her mamma went, and would stand in the 
hall and cry with her mouth open so wide you would 
think she could never shut it again, and angry 
tears jumping down her cheeks like rain-drops in a 
thunder-storm. But, taking all the days together, 
Kittyman Tannyman was more good than bad, 
and r>o qne in the house could bear the thought of 
living without her. She was good and kind to all 
her dollies, and never left them lying about the 
floor to be stepped on by the big people, and when 
she gave them baths she was sure to have the water 
just right, and never put soap in their eyes. If 
she spilled ink, or went to the sugar-bin, or cut off 
her front hair, or picked the prettiest buds from 
her mamma’s plants, she always looked so sorry, 
and said she “ did n’t fink about it,” and was a 
good girl for a great many hours afterward. This 
was the sort of child Kittyman Tannyman was 
before her big fault came. 

You would never guess what that dreadful fault 
was, so I will tell you. It was the fault of not going 
to sleep! First, she did n’t want her afternoon 
nap any more; and, after a while, she did n’t 
want to go to sleep when bed-time came. As 
weelcs went on she sat up later and later, and 
her eyes grew rounder and rounder, until her big 
brother told her if she did n’t go to bed like other 
children he would feel obliged to call her an owl. 
Kittyman Tannyman, however, did not care. 
Every evening she sat up a little later than the last 
evening, and although her mamma put on her 
loveliest night-gown, told her every story under the 
stars, and sung her every song she ever knew, still 
Kittyman Tannyman lay wide-awake in her little 
bed, looking at the lamp with eyes that never so 
much as winked. 

Her papa would say, “ Don’t bother with her--^ 
she will go to sleep by and by!” and then her 
mamma would go out into the sitting-room, leaving 
the door open,—for she felt very sorry for any poor 
child who would n’t go to sleep,—and Kittyman 
Tannyman would kick about with her little lily legs 
and sing soft, small songs to herself, and talk to the 
three dolls lying beside her until—well, nobody 
ever knew when she went to sleep! Certainly she 
was awake when everybody else was in bed and 
asleep, and the first sound jn the morning was the 


voice of Kittyman Tannyman singing to her three 
dolls. 

Papa, mamma and the big brother began to be 
frightened. No matter how nice a little boy or 
girl may be, they can’t live and grow without 
sleep, and plenty of it, too; and very soon every¬ 
body noticed that poor Kittyman Tannyman was 
beginning to grow smaller. The doctor was called 
‘He looked at the little girl’s tongue, took her 
chubby wrist in his fingers, talked with her, and 
watched her as she ran dancing out of the room. 

“Well, what do you think, Doctor?” said both 
her papa and mamma together. 

“ She does n’t need any medicine,” he said. 
“ She’s perfectly well from head to foot. It’s just 
a clear case 6f wont go to sleep. She ’ll get tired 
of it after a while, you may depend. But you 
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must watch over her with the greatest care. The 
only danger lies in her growing so small that she 
will get stepped on, or eaten up by the cat, or 
something of that sort. When she gets so small 
that the situation will have become disgusting to 
her, there will be a reaction. This is a ver)‘ rare 
disease among children, and a very interesting one. 
I never knew but three children who grew smaller. 
One of them was swept up in the dust-paii by a 
careless servant, and almost smothered to death; 
but they are all living now, and are as big as any¬ 
body. Constant care is all that your Kittyman 
Tannyman needs. Good-morning ! ”—and the 
doctor picked up his shining hat and went away 
without leaving even one tiny sugar-pellet, for he 
was a doctor who had a soul, and he never made 
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people take liis medicines when he knew all the 
time they had no need of them. 

When Kittyman Tannyman ran into the room 
again she looked all about for the “ sugar meds,” 
as she called them, and when her mamma said she 
was not to have any, her eyes were almost ready to 
cry. But her papa took a lovely, curly-headed lx)y 
doll from his pocket, and wondered how it came 
there, and whom it was for, and seemed so puzzled, 
about it, that Kittyman Tannyman forgot the 
sugar meds, and climbed up in his lap to help him 
solve the problem. As her papa placed the doll in 
her hands he was grieved to see how small they 
had already grown, and how loose and large her 
pretty button boots had become. 

“ I shall have to make her clothes 4II over,” said 
her mamma. And sure enough, she not only had 
to make them smaller, but there was no end to 
making them smaller. Every day an apron or a 
dress, or a hat, or a broidered skirt had to be made 
smaller, until mamma’s fingers ached, and the 
sewing-machine got out of patienc^ and broke its 
needles; and every day her papa had to buy a 
smaller pair of shoes and a smaller pair of stock¬ 
ings, until he said it was no use, he could n’t spend 
so much money on Kittyman Tannyman’s small¬ 
ness I So, finally, her mamma made up a lot of 
cheap calico frocks,—worse than any “ dingham ” 
aprons that ever were worn,—and, instead of having 
new shoes every day, she had to wear just flannel 
stockings, for these her mamma could cut and sew, 
several pairs in an hour—being careful to make 
each pair a little smaller than the last. 

Poor Kittyman Tannyman looked very queer 
in her little calico frocks and flannel stockings, and 
she would sometimes roll up in a corner of the sofa 
and cry softly to herself for a while, thinking of the 
crimpy, crispy white aprons and bronze boots she 
used to wear. But it seemed so jolly to her to be 
no bigger than a big doll she would soon forget 
about her clothes in.running all over the house and 
hiding in all sorts of cunning little places and making 
the big people look for her long and anxiously. 

At night, when it was time for everybody to be 
i^ bed, her mamma undressed her and put her in a 
doll’s cradle that had been selected for her; but no 
one ever saw her asleep, and everybody was worried 
except Kittyman Tannyman herself. 

So she went on growing smaller. When she sat 
in her high chair at table, only her curly top-knot, 
her two round eyes, and the tip of her nose could 
be seen. Her mamma put the big dictionary in 
the chair, with a pillow on the top of it, and for a 
day or two Kittyman Tannyman’s whole face was 
visible, but after that she was as low down as ever. 
So her mamma said if she would be very nice and 
quiet she might sit on the table, in a doll’s chair. 


close by the sugar-bowl, and use a doll’s plate and 
spoon, since her own had become too large for her 
tiny hands. Kittyman Tannyman enjoyed this 
change very much, and for a few days sat very 
quietly in her place, but one night she hid behind 
the sugar-bowl and played bo-peep with her big 
brother until she became very wild and gay, and 
before anybody could say “Kitty Taine” she 
skipped across the cheese-plate, ran around the 
castor, and tripping against a salt-cellar, fell head¬ 
long into a dish of clear, bright, shaky lemon-jelly. 

Of course, such conduct was not to be allowed; 
but after Kittyman Tannyman was sufficiently 
punished by being washed and combed and curled 
for a whole hour, she was ready to promise that 
she would never—never—run away on the table 
again. But the promises of very little girls who 
grow smaller every day are not of much value. 
Every few days some shocking accident would occur 
at table, and Kittyman Tannyman was sure to be 
at the bottom of it. The flowers were upset into 
the soup, the milk spilled over the salad, the 
pickles drowned in the water-pitcher, and one day 
a doll’s leg was found in the gravy. Her mamma 
said it was impossible to watch such a little thing 
all the time, and as there were no whippings in the 
house small enough to apply to her, she would be 
obliged to tie her fast in her chair at meal-times. 

After this the table was orderly enough, but I 
could never describe th^ amount of mischief done 
about the house. Every one knows what even one 
little mouse can do if given the whole house to live 
in, so it can be imagined how much mischief this 
mite of a girl did, who had brains to think with 
and two hands to work with. They were all talk¬ 
ing of what could be done with Kittyman Tanny¬ 
man, when something occurred to convince them 
that something must be done. 

Kittyman Tannyman had grown so very small, 
she could now hide herself in the most unheard-of 
places, and when she was called she would often 
decline to answer, and make her poor, tired papa 
and mamma have a grand hunt for her. One 
night, when an elegant supper had been prepared, 
and her mamma had dressed herself in her pret¬ 
tiest dress, and was watching from the window for 
Kittyman’s papa,—it being a birthday, or some¬ 
thing of the sort,—Kittyman Tannyman got down 
from the swing which her brother had made for 
her under the rose-geranium, and, running softly 
over the carpet, crawled into one of her papa’s slip¬ 
pers that were warming by the fire, and squeezed 
and crowded herself into the toe of it completely 
out of sight. Then she put her wee hand over her 
wee mouth, and laughed a little laugh tliat nobody 
could hear—thinking what a task they would have 
to find her this time. 
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KITTYMAN HAS BEGUN TO CROW SMALLER. 


Presently in came her papa, and he and her 
mamma both stood before the door talking a vast 
amount of nonsense, it seemed to Kittyman Tan- 
nyman. Then her mamma said : “ Mercy—the 
dinner 1 Now where is that mouse ? ” 

** Dear me,” said her papa, in a discouraged 
voice, **is she hiding again?” And then he 
went into the dressing-room, and Kittyman 
Tannyman never dreamed that he was taking 
off his damp boots. He came back in a mo¬ 
ment, put his foot into one slipper, and stamped 
it on—for he was very hungry, and knew that 
the baked whitefish was cooling. He put his 

foot in the other slipper, and st- But, 

before he had quite stamped it on, there came 
a funny, frightened little squeak from the slip¬ 
per. If her papa had been her mamma, he 
would have screamed, and perhaps kicked the 
slipper into the fire; but, being a man, he only 
snatched off the slipper and looked into it. 

There was poor Kittyman Tannyman away 
down, in the toe, gasping for breath. 

Was this the last of Kittyman Tannyman? 

Oh, no; she had hurt her papa much more 
than he had hurt her. After she had been 
carried to the open air, and had a drop of 
cologne on her head and chest, she was quite 
herself again. Her papa, however, could barely 
taste the elegant supper—he had experienced 
such a “shock,” he said, and added there was 
very little use in living if we were never to know 
what was going to happen next. The result of 
this little game of hide-and-seek was that Kitty¬ 
man Tannyman found herself next day under a 
large glass goblet, with a little rocking-chair, a 
few playthings, and no way of getting out again. 

“It is the only way to keep her from worrying 
our lives out! ” said her papa, as he sadly shoved 


a cluster of white currants under the goblet and 
turned away. 

Instead of feeling badly about it, Kittyman Tan¬ 
nyman was quite charmed with life under glass, 
and danced gayly about her little crystal house 
until she was glad to sit down in the tiny rocking- 
chair to rest herself and drink the juice of a currant 
or two. Then she looked about her, and said to 
herself how nice it was to have a house all window, 
and felt very sorry for the big people who had to 
live in great, monstrous wooden rooms full of dust 
and draughts. 

The doctor called, and stood by the table, talk¬ 
ing with her papa and mamma,' and looking at 
Kittyman Tannyman now and then. Her mamma 
had just been asking him if the reaction ever 
would come. 

“ It will be queer enough if it does n’t,” said the 
doctor. “ She’s carrying it pretty far, I must con¬ 
fess. Perhaps it would be well enough to—to— 
prepare for the worst. If she continues to grow 
small for another week, I fear-” 

But her mamma cried out, “Oh, don’t, Doc¬ 



Km YMAN AT HOME IN THE COBLET. 


tor! ” and her papa turned away, biting his lips to 
keep them from curling up like her mamma s. 
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“But still there is hope—there is hope!"said 
the good doctor, hurrying out of the room. 

“ Oh, Kittyman Tannyman !" said her mamma, 
kneeling by the table, and putting her face so near 
the goblet that the 
little girl was al¬ 
most afraid of her 
big eyes with such 
bright tears shin¬ 
ing in them. “ 

Kittyman Tanny¬ 
man ! why wont 
you sleep ? Don’t 
you sec how small 
you have grown? 

Do you want to 
grow so small that 
we can never see 
you any more, or 
kiss you, or have 
any little girlie 
again as long as 
we live ? And— 
oh, just think of your beautiful bronze boots, Kitty¬ 
man Tannyman! ’’ 

Kittyman Tannyman thought of her bronze 
boots, and looked quite serious for five seconds. 
Then she shrugged her little shoulders, helped 
herself to another currant, and said : 

“ Don’t bover me. mamma! Me don’t feel 
s’eepy !" 

Then her mamma and papa both went out of 
the room, and both held their handkerchiefs to 
their eyes. 

It was, indeed, quite pleasant under the goblet, 
for a day or two. Everything was so nice and 
clean and quiet. The crimson table-cloth on which 
the goblet sat made a fine, soft carpet for Kitty¬ 
man Tannyman’s feet; a small hole conveniently 
broken out near the top of the glass supplied her 
with fresh air; she had a tiny silver bell to ring 
whenever she wanted anything, and her big brother 
brought her specks of sugar, and now and then a 
slice of strawberry. But no one likes to be shut up 
for long—no matter how pretty one’s prison may 
be, and she was very glad when her brother 
brought her lunch in a hurry one day, carelessly 
left the goblet tilted up on the rockers of her little 
chair, and ran off for a game of base-ball. 

Now was Kittyman Tannyman’s time. She did 
not wait to eat her dinner, but crawled out from 
under the goblet, and ran dancing and leaping 
about the table as happy as a sunbeam. Her 
mamma’s work-box, with the lid thrown back, 
showing all the delightful silks and buttons and 
worsteds, was on one end of the table, and it 
was n’t half a minute before Kittyman Tannyman 


had climbed into it and was having great fun. She 
had never been permitted to touch this work-box, 
but she did n’t stop to think of that. She rolled 
the bright spools out upon the table, tangled the 
worsteds, tossed 
the buttons right 
and left, put her 
mamma’s gold 
thimble on her 
head, laughing to 
think what a fun¬ 
ny cap it made, 
and tumbled and 
tangled every¬ 
thing she could 
find, until she was 
weary of mischief. 

Then she wished 
she could get down 
on the floor and 
find new worlds 
to conquer. It 
seemed a great 
distance, and she had to think matters over 
for three minutes. Then she remembered once 
seeing her brother slide down a long way on a 
rope in the barn. She climbed into the work-box 
again, and finding some tape, she spent many 
minutes in trying to tie one end of it around the 
key of the work-box. It was a funny knot when it 
was done, but it held very well, and Kittyman 
Tannyman immediately proceeded to slide down 
on the tape. 

She found hereelf on the floor a little sooner 
than she expected, and her hands felt tingly, but 
she was soon scampering over the carpet, looking 
out for whatever mischief might offer itself. Away 
down in the kitchen her mamma was making cur¬ 
rant jelly, and Kittyman Tannyman was in no 
danger of interruption. She crawled under the 
book-case, but came out sneezing, for she found 
nothing but dust. She clambered up among the 
plants, and pulled and tugged at two bright roses 
until their petals came down upon her in a shower, 
and they indignantly pricked her with one of their 
sharp thorns. She cried a little, but only the 
plants heard her, and they seemed to think it 
served her right. She pressed her little nose 
against the window, and wished she could run 
outside, like big people. “Well, why not try?’’ 
said a little voice in her heart. “ 1 will try,” said 
Kittyman Tannyman out loud. She ran to the 
door leading into the hall;,it was open half an 
inch. “ I can sideways fru it,” she said, and sure 
enough she did. The outer door was wide open, 
and in a moment Kittyman Tannyman was out in 
the big, big world, all by herself. “The straw- 
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berry-patch?” said the little voice in her heart. 
“ All right I ” said Kittyman Tannyman. 

Now, when she was a nice, large child, wearing 
bronze boots and crimped aprons, she could easily 
reach the strawberry-patch; but to-day it seemed a 
long way off, and twice she came near getting lost 
outright in the winding garden-path, overhung as 
it was by forests of mignonette and candy-tuft. A 
great, scratchy grasshopper nearly knocked her 
down as he jumped across the path, and a burly 
bumble-bee touched her with one of his loud, buzz¬ 
ing wings, as he was hurrying home with his bags 
of honey. All sorts of queer bugs peeped out of 
the candy-tuft forests at her, and she was glad to 
hurry on and reach the shelter of the broad straw¬ 
berry-leaves. As she sat there with a beautiful red 
ripe strawberry in her lap, and had just taken the 
second bite from it, she heard a sound that is not 
pleasant to hear when one is out strawberrying, 
and that sound was—thunder! Kittyman Tan¬ 
nyman remembered that thunder was generally 
mixed up with rain, and she knew that the rain 
was very wet. She wished it was not such a long 
way back to the house. Such a pity—when she 
had only taken two bites! So she took another 
and another, and the next thunder that came 
seemed just around the corner, and down came a 
drop of rain on her head and ran down her back 
in a very unpleasant way. 

**Oh my! me must have a yumbella!” said 
Kittyman Tannyman, looking about her; but 
there was nothing to be seen but the great broad 
strawberry-leaves bending and nodding under 
other drops of rain. 

Kittyman pulled with all her strength, and suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking off a fine large leaf, which she 
held over her head, but the drops fell thicker and 
faster, and very often one would strike the poor 
child so hard that it would almost make her cry. 

The red round strawberries bent toward her try¬ 
ing, I am sure, to tell her not to be afraid, but 
Kittyman Tannyman was afraid, and very uncom¬ 
fortable, too. It was dark and wet out in the big 
world, the thunder was uncommonly loud, and 
Kittyman Tannyman wished — yes, she actually 
wished—that she had never grown smaller, but was 
her mamma’s fine large girl again, helping dust 
chairs and gather bouquets, and wearing her dear, 
dear bronze boots and sky-blue sash. And then 
Kittyman Tannyman put both her little hands to 
her eyes and cried and cried. 

And while she was crying under the strawberry- 
leaves everybody in the house was hunting for Kit¬ 
tyman Tannyman. They knew she had not been 
eaten by the cat, for the cat had been sent away 
when the little girl first began to grow small. They 
knew she had not been swept up in the dust-pan. 


for her mamma was too careful for that They 
looked in the water-pitcher; they poked—very 
softly—under the book-case; they even looked in 
their other pockets, and in all the boots and shoes 
and rubbers in the hall-closet, but not a sign of 
Kittyman Tannyman. Night was coming on. The 
thunder had stopped, but the rain still came down 
—not in big swift drops as at first, but mildly and 
reluctantly, as if afraid of hurting something. 

“If she went out-of-doors where do you think 
she would be likely to go ? ” asked her father. 

“ She is very fond of strawberries,” suggested 
her mamma. 

The big brother had returned from his base-ball 
game, and feehng as if he would like to drown him¬ 
self for having been so careless with his little sister’s 
goblet house, was hunting for her everywhere; and 
while he lighted a candle and proceeded to the 
garret, her papa took the lantern and started for 
the garden. 

“ Be very careful where you step—both of you!” 
said her mamma, “ and if you keep calling to her 
that we are going to have cream-toast for supper, 
may be she will answer—if she is alive,” and her 
mamma wiped the tears from her eyes and conr 
tinned her search in the china-closet 

Kittyman Tannyman’s papa went very slowly 
down the garden path, holding the lantern near the 
ground and looking sharply among the wet flowers 
and grasses on either side while he called, and in a 
soft voice: 

“ Kittyman Tannyman.” 

Presently he reached the strawberry-patch. It 
was a large patch, and he had walked all about it, 
taking care not to step on anything that looked 
like a calico frock with flannel stockings sticking 
out of it, and he was just going to give up looking 
any longer—for he did think that with all her non¬ 
sense his bright little girl had intelligence enough 
to go into the house in case of a rain-storm—when 
he fancied he heard a faint little cry, not much 
louder than the cry of a fivo-cent doll, just before 
him among the strawberries. 

“Kittyman Tannyman!” he called, “are you 
here ? Don’t you want some beautiful cream-toast, 
Kittyman Tannyman ? ” 

And up came the little wee crying voice: 


" Me wants i 

Her papa set the lantern down very quickly and 
began putting the wet leaves aside with hands that 
trembled for joy. There, close beside a big straw¬ 
berry with only four bites taken out of it, was Kit¬ 
tyman Tannyman, sopping wet and cold as a snail, 
her beautiful little curls all dripping, her face and 
hands so stained with tears and strawberry juice 


that no one but her own papa would have known 
her, and oh, so small I Her papa took her up ten- 
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derly in one hand, covering her with the other— 
just as some kind boy would pick up a young bird 
that had fallen from its nest—and carried her to 
the house. 

She *s here,—and alive ! ” he said, hurrying into 
the dining-room, where her mamma was just be¬ 
ginning to search the last shelf. “ Bring some 
warm water and dry flannels, please, and just 
half a drop of blackberry wine,—she's about 
chilled through! ” 

Her mamma first peeped into her papa’s hand, 
and sure enough there was Kittyman Tannyman 
all huddled up in a ball. She kissed the little wet 
head, and hurried , away for the things. In a few 
minutes Kittyman was bathed and rubbed dry, 
and, dressed in a soft flannel wrapper, she drank 
the half drop of wine, and, lying back in her 
papa’s hand, stretched her tiny feet toward the fire 
that had been kindled on purpose for her, and 
breathed a long, deep breath. Papa saw her lips 
moving, and he bent his head to listen. 

“ Me’s perfectly tompfortble,” she said. 

Then her papa covered her with his other hand, 
and rocked gently back and forth, while he sung a 
low, gentle song about the ** Wind of the Western 
Sea.” 

About this time, her mamma happened to think 
of the poor big brother still hunting about in the 
garret, and she went up to tell him that it 
would n’t be necessary to search any longer. She 
was gone some minutes,—for she wanted to help 
the big brother put in order the barrels and boxes 
he had overturned,—and when they came down 

again into the sitting-room- You can never 

guess the surprise that awaited them there; 
Kittyman Tannyman 
was sound asleep / 

Yes, there she lay in 
her papa’s hand, her 
hair all back into curls 
again, her small fists 
cuddled up under her 
chin just as they used 
to be when she slept, 
and breathing soft, 
comfortable, regular 
little breaths. With 
one impulse, papa, 
mamma, and the big 
brother drew out their 
handkerchiefs, and, 
waving them in the 
air, gave three silent 
cheers. Then, going 


about on tiptoe, and hardly daring to breathe, her 
mamma prepared a little cradle of white card-board, 
made a soft mattress of cotton batting, with a 
white silk handkerchief for sheets, and then her 
papa gently laid Kittyman down in it, and they 
covered her with the prettiest doll-quilt, and set 
the cradle away in a quiet, shadowy corner. 

They took off their shoes, they tied up the 
door-bell, and the evening paper remained un¬ 
touched upon the table, for fear its rustling might 
awaken Kittyman Tannyman. 

Such care was quite needless, however. Kitty¬ 
man Tannyman not only slept all the evening and 
all night, but slept all the next forenoon; and as 
her papa and mamma stood watching her, every 
moment convincing them it was time to send for 
the doctor,—this prolonged sleep was so alarm¬ 
ing,—Kittyman Tannyman sighed, yawned, and 
stretched herself out, until pop went the foot of her 
paper cradle I 

Kittyman Tannyman had begun to g^w bigger I 
The reaction had come ! 

The news was all over the neighborhood in 
twenty minutes. Everybody was talking of it 
Everybody called with congratulations. The doc¬ 
tor came and went away again, smiling and rub¬ 
bing his hands. Her papa walked up town as 
if he owned a bank. Her mamma warbled over 
her work as if it were all play. Her big brother 
whistled louder than ever. 

And Kittyman Tannyman—you can imagine how 
quickly she kicked out one cradle-foot after another, 
and how she outgrew her calico frocks so fast that 
they had to be changed twice a day, until her mamma 
declared, with tears of gratitude in her eyes, that by 
the time grapes were 
ripe her dear little girl 
would be big enough 
to wear her pretty 
white aprons and but¬ 
ton-boots again. For 
every day after lunch, 
Kittyman took a fine 
growing nap on the 
sitting-room lounge, 
and at night her 
mamma could barely 
finish one story be¬ 
fore Kittyman Tanny¬ 
man was sound asleep, 
growing on, like a 
sweet, healthy child, 
toward the glad, beau¬ 
tiful morning. 
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TWO FRENCH STORY-TELLERS. 

By Donald G. Mitchell. 


In the midst of those bloody times in Paris which 
were described in a past volume of St. Nicholas,* 
there was living in that city a gentleman just passed 
the age of fifty, who only a very short time before 
published a story-book for young people which, 
within a period of twelve months, passed through 
fifty editions, and was, within a few years there¬ 
after, translated into almost all the languages of 
Europe. 

The name of the story was “ Paul and Virginia,” 
and the name of the author was Bernardin de St. 


care she should not commit what was counted so 
great an indiscretion. 

Then he went to his old home at Havre again, 
but his family was scattered and the home broken. 
He next gained an appointment as engineer to 
the Isle of France, which was another tropical 
island near to Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean. 
After five or six years here among the bananas 
and the palm-trees, he went back to Paris—with¬ 
out business, without money, almost without 
friends. This was his own fault, however, for he 



was reckless, and petulant, 
and proud. 

He began now to think 
of printing books, though 
he was past thirty-four. 
His first venture was a 
story of his voyage to the 
Isle of France; then he 
passed many years work¬ 
ing at what he called 
“ Studies of Nature.” He 
could hardly find a pub¬ 
lisher for this; at last, how¬ 
ever, he bargained with 
Monsieur Didot to print 
it,—and Didot was the 
most celebrated printer in 
France. Not only did he 
print the book of the ad¬ 
venturous Bernardin, but 
he gave him his daughter 
for a wife. 

I suppose that this author 
gave a great deal more of 
study and of care to his 

of “ Paul and Virginia.” bernardin de st. pierrb. book on nature than he 

But the boy Bernardin did not stay in Marti- did to the little story of Paul and Virginia. Ycf 
nique; he grew homesick, and went back to France, it was this last—which was published some two 
and studied engineering in Paris, and before he years or more before the capture of the Basti e— 


was twenty had gone away again to Malta, which 
is a strongly fortified little island in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, lying southward of Italy. He did not stay, 
however, in Malta, for he' fought a duel there, 
which made it an unsafe place for him. 

Not long after this he obtained a position under 
the famous Empress Catharine of Russia, and had 
strange adventures in Poland, where it is said a 
beautiful Polish princess would have married the 
young French engineer, but her friends took good 


which gave him his great fame. 

Where there was one reader for his other books, 
there were twenty readers for “ Paul and Virginia. 
In those fierce days, when the Revolution was 
ripening and a gigantic system of lordly privi eges 
was breaking up and consuming away, like straw 
in fire,—this little tender, simple stor)', wit i 1 ^ 
gushes of sentiment and its warm, tropical atmos 
phere, was being thumbed in porter’s lodges, an 
was read in wine-shops, and hidden under c i 


*SeeVoL III., p. 33. 
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dren’s pillows, and was sought after by noble 
women,—and women who were not noble,—and 
by priests, who slipped it into their pockets 
with their books of prayer. Even the hard, flinty- 
faced young officer of artillery, Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, had read it with delight, and in after years 
greeted the author with the imperial demand— 
‘‘When, M. St. Pierre, will you give us another 
‘ Paul and Virginia ? ’ ” 

It is only a simple tale tenderly told. A boy 
and girl love each other purely and deeply; they 
have grown up together; they are poor and un¬ 
taught; but the flowers and fruits are rich around 
them, and the sweetest odors of 
the tropics are spent upon the 
story. Virginia, loving the boy, 
sails away from the island home 
to win education in the old world 
of France. The boy grieves, and 
studies that he may match in him¬ 
self the accomplishments which 
Virginia is gaining in Europe. 

At last the ship is heralded 
which speeds her back. In a 
frenzy of delight, Paul sees the 
great ship sweep down toward 
the shore. 

But clouds threaten; a wild, 
swift storm bursts over the beauti¬ 
ful island ; there is gloom and 
wreck ; and a fair, lifeless form is 
stranded on the sands. 

Poor Virginia! Poor Paul! 

Then—two graves, with the 
name of the story over them. 

And the birds sing, and the trop¬ 
ical flowers bloom as before. 

This is all there is of it. Do 
you not wonder that so slender a 
tale could take any hold upon a 
people who were engulfed in the terrors of that 
mad revolution ? Why was it ? 

Partly, I think, because the dainty and tender 
tone of the story-teller offered such strange con¬ 
trast to the fierce wrangle of daily talk; partly also 
because, in the breaking down of all the old society 
laws and habits of living in France, it was a relief 
to catch the sweet glimpse of the progress of an 
innocent life and innocent love—albeit of children 
—under purely natural influences. 

It is worth your reading, were it only that you 
may see what tender and exaggerated sentiment 
was relished by this strange people at a time when 
they were cutting off heads in the public square by 
hundreds. 

It is specially worth reading in its French dress 
for its choice, and simple, and limpid language. 


We come now to talk of the other book of which 
I spoke. It is by Madame Cottin, and is called, 
“ Elizabeth; or. The Exiles of Siberia.” 

Siberia, you know, is a country of great wastes, 
where snows lie fearfully deep in winter, and winds 
howl across the bleak, vast levels, and wolves 
abound. It is under the dominion of Russia, and 
to this pitiless country, the emperor of Russia was 
wont to send prisoners of state in close exile—where 
their names were unknown, and all communica¬ 
tion would be cut off, and where they would live 
as if dead. 

Well, Elizabeth was the daughter of such a 


prisoner, who, with his wife, lived in a lonely habi¬ 
tation in the midst of this dreary region. She 
grows up in this desolate solitude, knowing only 
those tender parents and their gnawing grief. She 
knows nothing of their crime or exile, or judge, or 
real name. But as she ripens into girlhood, the 
parents cannot withhold their confidence, and she 
comes to know of their old and cherished and luxu¬ 
rious home on the Polish plains, which is every day 
in their thoughts. 

From this time forth the loving daughter has but 
one controlling thought, and that is, how she may 
restore these sorrowful parents to their home and 
to the world. 

It is a child’s purpose, and opposed to it is the 
purpose of the Autocrat of all the Russias! But 
then, courage and persistence are noble things, and 
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they win more triumphs than you could believe. 
They will win them over school-lessons, and bad 
habits, and bad temper, just as surely as they win 
them in the battles of the world. 

So upon the desolate plains of 
Siberia the fair young girl plots 
and plots. How should this fair, 
frail creature set about the un¬ 
doing of an imperial edict, and the 
restoration of father and mother 
to life and happiness once more ? 

Over and over she pondered in 
the solemn quietude of those 
wintry Siberian nights, upon all 
the ways which might avail her to 
find relief for her suffering pa¬ 
rents. At last came the resolve— 
and a very bold one it was—to 
make the journey on foot from 
their place of exile to the Russian 
capital, never doubting, in the 
fullness of her faith, that if she 
could once gain a hearing from 
the emperor, she could win his 
favor, and put an end to her 
father’s exile. 

Ah, what could she know of the 
depth of state crimes, or of the 
bitterness of royal hate, or of that weary march of 
over 2,000 miles across all the breadth of Russia? 


She had not the courage to tell of this resolution 
to her parents, but kept it ever uppermost in her 
thoughts as months and years rolled on and she 
gained strength; while the dear lives she most 
cherished wasted with grief and toil in the wintr)* 
solitudes. 

One friend she made her confidant: it was the 
son of the governor of Tobolsk, who, in his hunt¬ 
ing expeditions had come unawares upon the retired 
cabin of her father, and thereafter repeated twice 
or thrice his visit. He was charmed by her beauty 
and tenderness, and would have spoken of love, 
but she had no place in her heart for that. Always 
uppermost in her thought was the weary walk to 
be accomplished, and the pardon to be sought. 

The young hunter could not aid her, for inter¬ 
course with the exiled family was forbidden, and he 
had already been summoned away and ordered to 
regions unknown. 

At last, after years of waiting, Elizabeth being 
now eighteen, an old priest came that way who was 
journeying to the west. It seemed her golden 
opportunity. She declared now, for the first time, 
her purpose to her parents. They expostulated 
and reasoned with her. The long way was a drear 
one; monarchs were remorseless; they had grown 
old in exile and could bear it to the end. 

But the tender girl was more unshaken and 
steadfast than they. She bade them a tearful 
adieu, and with the old priest at her side, turned 


her steps toward the Russian capital. Very toil¬ 
some it was, and day followed day and w'cek wee , 
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with wearisome walking; and before the journey 
was half done the old priest sickened and died, she 
nursing him and closing his eyes for his last sleep 
in a cabin by the way. 

But still she had no thought of turning back, but 
wearily and painfully pressed on. Week followed 
week, and still long roads lay before her. It will 
make your hearts ache to read the story of her toil, 
of her bleeding feet, of her encounters with rude 
plunderers, her struggles with storm, and snow, 
and cliff. There were great stretches of silent 
forest; there were broad rivers to cross; there were 
gloomy ravines to pass through, and her strength 
was failing; and she had been robbed of her money 
and the winter was coming on; and there was no 
messenger or mail to tell her of the dear ones she 
had left in the little cabin of the exile. But through 
all, her courage never once failed, and at last it 
rejoiced her heart to see in the blazing sunlight, on 
the edge of the Muscovite plains, the great shining 
domes of the palace of Moscow. 

Here she was a stranger in a great city, and the 
wilderness of the streets was full of more terrors and 
more dangers for her than the wilderness of the 
vast forests she had crossed in safety. Her very 
frailty, however, with her earnestness and her 
appealing look, won' upon passers-by, and well* 
wishers befriended her and heard her story with 
amazement And the story spread, and made 
other well-wishers aid, until at last she came to the 
feet of the emperor. 

They knew, all of them, the tale she had to tell, 
and the eyes of all pleaded with her so strongly, 
that her request was granted and the father set free. 


Of course the story glides on very pleasantly 
after this: she has a government coach to carry 
her back over that long stretch of foot-travel; she 
hnds her parents yet alive; she somehow has en¬ 
countered again that stray son of the governor of 
Tobolsk, and I believe they were married, and all 
lived happily ever after. 

It is not much of a love story, however, except of 
parental love, which, after all, is one of the purest 
kinds of love. 

Madame Cottin, who wrote the story, lived, as I 
said, in the days of the French revolution, and was 
married in the year 1790, when she was only seven- 
.teen years old. Her husband was very much older, 
and a rich banker. I doubt if she loved him greatly: 
there are some things in other books of hers (for 
she published a great many) which make me think 
so very' strongly. Still, I believe she was an honest 
woman, and struggled to do her duty. I do not 
think Madame Cottin’s other works are to be com¬ 
mended, or that any one reads them very' much 
nowadays. “Elizabeth”—the book of which I 
have given you the story—was printed in the time 
of the First Napoleon (1806), and had an im¬ 
mense success. There is hardly a language of 
Europe in which it is not to be found printed now. 

It is a. good story. What devotion !—so rare— 
so true—so tender! 

Read it for this, if nothing else, and cherish the 
memory ever in your young hearts. 

It is as good a sermon on the fifth command¬ 
ment as you will ever hear, and remember that it 
was preached by a Frenchwoman who lived in 
Paris through the reign of blood. 


WHICH HAD IT? 


By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 


Chad and Seth were great cronies, though Chad’s 
father was a lawyer, and Seth’s was a blacksmith. 
But, then, the one was a very good blacksmith, 
and the other a very poor lawyer, and this lessened 
the social gap. 

There was an opinion floating about the village, 
that Chad and Seth were bad boys. But the evi¬ 
dence for this was very intangible. People were 
ready enough to pronounce them “ a pair of pre¬ 
cious young rascals,” but when a man was asked for 
an instance of their rascality, he could assert noth¬ 


ing more definite than that they were always up to 
some mischief. 

The truth of the matter was that Chad and Seth 
were two young democrats, full to the brim of life 
and spirit, who liked fun better than anything else. 
Indeed, they considered fun the chief end of boys. 
They sometimes pursued it thoughtlessly, perhaps 
recklessly, and often violated the proprieties in its 
pursuit. But there was nothing mean about these 
two boys. To use Chad’s favorite word, they were 
not sneaks. They were fair on the play-ground, 
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often generous, and, Seth especially, had a soft 
spot under his sooty jacket. He was tender with 
all the weak. Little boys and ‘^them girls” knew 
very well their knight. 

Chad and Seth were near the same age—just 
turned thirteen. 

The worst thing I knew about Seth was that he 
did n’t keep his hands and face clean. As for 
Chad, the greatest fault I found with him was that 
he persisted in his companionship with Seth, when 
he knew that his mother would have preferred him 
to look higher for a friend. 

His mother had raised no serious objection to the 
association, but Chad knew her preferences, and 
should have respected them. But Seth had a great * 
£ascination for Chad. He was a more important 
factor in Chad’s enjoyment than all the other boys 
in the village combined. 

“ But his father’s a blacksmith,” Chad’s mother 
said one day. 

“ How can Seth help what his father is?” Chad 
asked warmly. “If we boys had the bossing of 
our fathers, Seth might have had his a lawyer, and 
I’d had mine a blacksmith. I’d rather be a black¬ 
smith any day than a lawyer. A lawyer don’t do 
anything that I know of except to read old papers, 
and then go to the court-room and speak his piece. 

I hate to read writing, and I don’t like to speak 
pieces, any way, if there are girls. But a black¬ 
smith’s work’s jolly—blowing his big bellows till 
the forge is red and splendid. I love to see the 
red-hot irons, and to hear the hammer ring on the 
anvil, and to see the sparks fly, and the strong iron 
bend just the way it’s wanted to. It’s better ’n 
fire-crackers and rockets; makes a fellow feel like 
giving three cheers and a tiger. And a blacksmith 
works with horses. My sakes ! I just wish I could 
be a blacksmith. Say, may I go, mother? ” 

Chad was teasing to go and play with Seth. 

“ Why, Chad, I should think you’d feel morti¬ 
fied to be seen with Seth. His clothes are dirty 
and sometimes ragged,” the mother said. 

“ I aint goin’ back on Seth for that,” said Chad, 
stoutly. “ He can’t help it. His mother’s the 
one to haul over the coals for that. Any way, I’d 
like to wear dirty clothes myself sometimes, ’stead 
of being kept all the time starched and ironed. I 
could play lots better in old clothes. You ought 
to see Seth play; he just pitches in,—rumblety- 
tumblety. He can turn the jolliest somersaults 
that ever I saw. I’ve seen him turn ’em, one after 
another, all the way from the top to the bottom of 
that big red sand-hill—don’t you know ?—by Squire 
Bowers’s. Tell me, mother, if I may go.” 

“ I’m afraid Seth’s a bad boy; people say he is.” 

“ He aint bad,” said Chad, warmly. “ He aint 
any sneak. Folks think if a fellow don’t stay in the 


house and read all the time, he’s bad. Seth aint 
any of your sickly kind. He’s the jolliest boy in 
this town, and I can’t have any fun without Seth. 
That’s all there is about it. There is n’t another 
boy to play with. Now ! ” 

There’s Frank Finley,” the mother suggested. 

“ Frank Finley ! ” exclaimed Chad, with a tone 
of contempt “ Why, mother, he’s the spooniest, 
the dumbest, the finnikiest, the chickenest milk¬ 
sop that ever I saw. He parts his hair in the mid¬ 
dle, and wears curb stringing down his back. All 
the fellows call him Fanny,— all except”—and 
Chad’s cheeks flushed and his eyes brightened with 
the triumphant vindication of his fnend,—“all 
except Seth, mother ; Seth never calb him names; 
he always stands up for Frank. He takes Frank 
in his lap on the sled, just like a baby, to keep him 
from tumbling off. And Seth’s the best skater on 
the pond; but he often loses the race, when we 
boys race, because he’s got Frank Finley, tugging 
him along. And Seth always chooses Frank on 
his side in toss-up, ’cause the other fellow wont 
have him. 1 tell you, Seth’s a high old trump. 
May n’t 1 go, mother ? ” 

“Yes, I suppose so; but I don’t see why boys 
have to catch all the slang that’s floating around,” 
said the mother. 

But Chad did not hear the remark. With the 
first word of his mother’s reply, he had rushed for 
the street, slamming and banging the doors after 
him. 

I’m going to tell you of a little incident which 
occurred In the village where Chad and Seth lived, 
and then you may answer the question with which 
thb story started : Which Had It ? 

It was the last night of the year, and there was a 
watch-meeting in the little Methodist church of the 
little village. Many country people had come in their 
sleighs to help the village folks watch the old year 
out and the new year in. Chad and Seth were at 
the meeting, and it was a foregone conclusion with 
some folks that they were bent on mischief. 

The congregation had been, for some moments, 
sitting in profound silence, reviewing, doubtl^j 
the failures of the year so soon to end, and making 
resolutions for the year so soon to begin. The 
silence was very solemnizing, as we sat there in the 
dimly lighted church, with not a sound to be beam 
except the loud ticking of the clock under the 
gallery, marking off the few last moments of the 
fleeting year. But five minutes of the old year 
remained, when the minister, a venerable, white- 
haired man, rose, and spoke a few solemn wor , 
which made the people feel yet more solemn. 

“ A few more vibrations of that pendulum, e 
said, pointing to the clock, which put in a so emn 
tick-tack, as he paused for breath, “and we s a 
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all be swung into a new year. Then it will be my 
privilege and pleasure to wish you all a happy new- 
year; so, I shall have the best of the congregation. 
It seems filling, dear friends, that we should spend 
the last few moments of the old year in prayer.” 

The people all knelt. Then came an earnest 
peti.ion, that the dear Lord would meet his people 
on the threshold of the new year, and abide with 
them to the end. When the prayer was ended. 


sat down in his chair without a word, and gazed in 
a bewildered way at the congregation. Everybody 
turned and stared at everybody else. Seth gig¬ 
gled aloud. Chad, sitting next pew from him, 
looked scared. Seth tucked his head between his 
knees and snickered painfully. He wanted to stop, 
but to save his life, he could n’t. He pressed his 
hand over his mouth, but the laugh would burst 
out. He tried to smother it in his woolen com¬ 



forter, but it would n’t be smoth¬ 
ered. He knew the people all 
around were looking at him and 
thinking he was very rude and very bad ; but no 
matter ; he had to laugh ; he could not help it. 
Suddenly, in the midst of his snickering, he heard 
somebody speaking excitedly and indignantly. He 
raised his head, and saw that the speaker was 
Squire Woodruff. 

“ I’ve got ten dollars here,” he said, opening 
his purse and displaying the bill. “It belongs to 
the man, woman or child that will give the name 
of the person who interrupted our meeting.” He 
reached forward and handed the money to the 
minister, who laid it on the big Bible on the desk. 

“And here’s another ten a-top of that,” said 
Mr. Alexander, making his deposit. 

Then everybody looked all around to see sonie- 
body start up, tell who the offender was, and claim 


while the clock was buzzing with preparation for its 
last announcement for the year, while the amen 
was hovering about the pastor’s lips, ready to 
alight, before the people had fairly risen from their 
knees, somebody, determined to get the better of 
the minister, shouted out, so that every ear heard : 

“ I wish you a happy new-year ! ” 

Who in the world was it ? The minister was so 
surprised at this stealing of his thunder, that he 
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the twenty dollars. Doubtless nobody knew who 
it was, for nobody spoke. 

Then Mr. Lemuel Dyer said: 

“ I ’ll make that twenty dollars thirty.” 

“ I go you five better,” added Mr. Arthur 
Matthews. Mr. Matthews was a class-leader, and 
would have been properly shocked if he had 
known that he was using an expression of the 
card-player, and that in church. 

Still, nobody claimed the money. By this time 
the people were excited and curious. Somebody 
added another five dollars, making forty now 
offered for information as to the offender. Seth 
had stopped laughing for the moment, and looked 
a little frightened when he saw how in earnest the 
people were to bring the offender to light. 

Mrs. Mason, who had been sitting near Seth and 
Chad, now went over, and spoke to Seth’s father. 

“That was Seth who called out,” she said; “I 
know it was. I saw his lips move.” 

Seth was scared when he saw his father coming 
over to him. The father looked angry as he 
charged the offense upon Seth. 

“ Mrs. Mason says she saw your lips move.” 

“ It's a lie,” cried the boy, kindling indignantly. 
Then he burst out laughing, as the funny part of 
the affair came over him again. 

“ Seth, you know it was you,” said Mrs. Mason. 

“ Of course it was,” added Miss Palatkin. “ I 
know it by the way he keeps laughing.” 

“ It was n’t; I did n’t do it,” Seth declared. 

“It’s just like him; he’s always up to some 
mischief,” said somebody else. “ I know he did it.” 

“ I know I didn’t,” said Seth. 

“ Do you know who it was?” asked his father. 

By this time a third of the congregation had 
gathered around Seth. 

“Yes, I know,” Seth answered. 

“ Who was it ?” asked a half dozen voices. 

“ I aint going to tell.” 

Then it looked so funny to Seth to see all that 
crowd of people around him, that he laugfied in 
their faces. When Seth wanted to laugh he 
could n’t help laughing, any more than Vesuvius 
could help belching. He was n’t one of the kind 
who can laugh in their sleeves. 

“ There arc forty dollars you can have, if you ’ll 
tell,” one said. 

“ He ought to be punished, whoever it was,” 
another argued. “Everybody’ll think it’s you 
unless you tell.” 

“ It was n’t me, and it ’ll be mean to blame it on 
to me.” Then Seth giggled again. 

“ Then tell who it was,” said his father. “ You 
’re foolish not to, when you can make forty dollars 
by telling. Think what lots of things you can buy 
with it. Come, Seth, tell,” he continued, coax¬ 


ingly, “and I’ll give you another ten. Then 
you ’ll have fifty dollars—a half-hundred—about as 
much as I can make in a nionth. And you can 
make it by just speaking a name.” 

“Come, let us have it,” urged Mr. Arthur 
Matthews. “Who was it?” 

Seth just looked at Mr. Matthews, and seemed 
ready to burst into another laugh. 

“ Why, how contrary ye be I ” said Mother 
Ketchum, eying Seth over the tops of her spec¬ 
tacles. “ Why don’t ye tell and be done with it, 
so the folks can go home ? ” 

But Seth repeated: “ I aint goin’ to tell.” 

“If ye was my boy. I’ll be bound he’d tell 
purty quick.” Mother Ketchum addressed part of 
this remark to Seth and part to Mrs. Leonard, 
standing on the right. Finally the minister spoke: 

“We are determined, if possible, to discover the 
reckless individual who has had the temerity to in¬ 
terrupt our solemn service, and to bring him to 
punishment. This is the second time our service 
has been interrupted. We brought the other 
offender to light, and we shall discover this one. 
Be sure of that, my guilty friend. That which is 
hidden shall be revealed. We offer for information 
of the offender a standing reward of fifty dollars.” 

Here Seth’s father pulled at the minister’s 
sleeve, to say that his offer of ten dollars was only 
to Seth, and the pastor’s proclamation was amend¬ 
ed accordingly. Then the people went to their 
homes, discussing the matter as they went. 

“ Of course it was Seth,” said Chad’s father, who 
prided himself on his lawyer-like ability of seeing 
through people. 

“ You ’ll be willing to give up Seth now, I sup¬ 
pose?” said the mother to Chad. 

“ I don’t believe it was Seth.” This was all the 
answer Chad made. 

When Seth had got home, his father scolded 
him for not speaking and claiming the money. 

“You ’vc got to tell,” insisted the father. “ I ’U 
flog you if you do not.” 

“ I ’ll take the w'hipping,” Seth answered, with 
his voice trembhng; “ but I wont tell” 

When Seth had gone to bed, his mother came 
and sat down beside him. She wanted him to 
have the money; and no wonder, with seven little 
mouths in her nest to be fed. 

“Just think,” she said, “what you could do 
with all that money. You could get you a new 
suit of clothes, and new' cap, and some boots.’ 

Poor Seth thought of Chad’s handsome new 
winter suit, and of his own shabby jacket, and a 


great lump came up in his throat. 

“ I would n’t get any good of the money,” the 
boy said. “You and father would take it all, 
know you w-ould.” 
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The mother thought he was yielding, and has¬ 
tened to assure him that he should have every 
penny to spend for himself. But Seth had no 
thought of telling when he made the remark; he 
just wanted to re-enforce himself—to have a better 
excuse for refusing to tell. 

“ Then you can look as well as Chad,” the mother 
added. “ He wont be ashamed of you then.” 

“Chad aint ’shamed of me now,” said Seth, 
with a quiver in his voice. “ He likes me better 
than any the other fellers. He would n’t like me 
if 1 was to tell; he hates a tell-tale.” 

So the mother soon found there was no hope of 
getting the secret from Seth. 

The next day, as he was going for the milk for 
breakfast, he was joined by Chad. 

“My goodness, Seth, you ’re a bully boy ! you ’re 
a perfect stunner!” Chad said, in an enthusiastic 
whisper. “ Did you know all the time who it was 

“Of course I knew,” said Seth. “I heard you 
and saw you.” 

“ And are n’t you ever going to tell?” 

“ Not any,” said Seth. 

“ Forty dollars ! ” continued Chad. “ Did n’t it 
make you feel shaky ? ” 

“It did make my mouth water; but it didn’t 
make me feel like telling on you, Chad.” 

“ You ’re a brick, Seth; you ’re a chief corner¬ 
stone. But, Seth, you’ve got to tell—you’ve got 
to have that forty dollars. I don’t mind if they do 
know; they wont do anything much about it. 
Anyway, I didn’t do anything wicked; it was n’t 
anything mean. I just did it for fun, and I don’t 
see the use of their making a great hullaballoo 
about it. I don’t care if they do know it was me. 
They dare n’t hang me, and they dare n’t put me 
in jail. I’d a notion to get up and tell on myself; 

I felt like a sneak not to. But I wanted you to get 
the fifty dollars, you see. Good gracious ! you’ve 
got to have it, Seth. You must tell.” 

“ I wont ever tell anything on you, Chad,” said 
Seth. “ You would n’t like me any more if I did.” 

“Yes, I would,” Chad declared, eagerly. 

“ 1 would n’t like myself,” said Seth. 

“ But, you see, the boy who did that ought to be 
punished.” 

Chad forgot, for the moment, who “the boy” 
was, in his eagerness that Seth should have the 
money. But in vain he argued. Seth declared he 
never would tattle on Chad. So Chad made up his 
mind that he’d tell on himself. “ I wont be a 
sneak.” That’s what he said to himself. It was 
a favorite expression with Chad. 

The episode at the watch-meeting was the gen¬ 
eral theme of talk for the next few days. It was a 
trifling matter to engage a whole village; but 
curiosity was excited. They wondered who the 


offender could be. Was it or was it not Seth? 
These people had been interrupted once before in 
their religious services. They felt that somebody was 
interfering with their rights—that they were being 
abused. And the more they talked about it the 
more outraged they felt. And the more outraged 
they felt the harder it grew for Chad to confess 
himself the offender at the meeting. 

But one morning he found himself fairly started 
for the minister’s house. He did n’t go “ cross lots,” 
which he might have done, and saved half the dis¬ 
tance. He went roundabout. When he reached 
the gate, he faced about, and walked away from it 
as fast as he could for a half block. Then he 
walked back to it, and went slowly up the terraced 
steps. Perhaps he would then have gone straight 
forward up the walk to the house, but for those 
two sheltering fir-trees on the edge of the terrace. 
He hid behind one of these till he could gather 
courage. When he got on the porch, I think he 
would again have hid behind something if there 
had been anything to hide behind; or he would 
have run away if he had n’t seen Mrs. Hemingway, 
the minister’s wife, looking atrhim from the window. 
He tried to think of something to say, so as to put 
away the real errand as far as possible. Buv sud¬ 
denly the door opened, and there stood the minis¬ 
ter. “Good-morning, my boy,” he said, kindly. 
“ Come in to the fire.” 

Chad walked in, looking like a little sheep. He 
sat down with his cap hanging on his fist. The 
other hand grasped his leg for a moment, then it 
was stuck into the pocket of his trousers. The 
minister waited for Chad to state his errand. But 
Chad sat there as if he never meant to let any¬ 
body know what he’d come for. 

“ Is it very cold out ?” asked the minister. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Chad, taking his hand 
from his pocket, and hiding it with the other 
under his cap. Then he crossed his legs, and 
looked as though he was getting ready to say 
something. So the minister waited to hear him 
announce the occasion of the call. But Chad just 
uncrossed his legs. 

“ Is your father well?” asked the minister. 

“Yes, sir,” Chad answered, hooking back his 
right foot to the chair leg. 

Another period of silence ensued. 

“ Is your mother’s health good this winter?” said 
the minister at length, wondering what ailed this 
boy, usually so much at his ease. 

Chad answered “Yes, sir,” as before, and hooked” 
back his other foot. Then, as he realized his awk¬ 
ward position, he brought both feet forward and 
placed them quite precisely in order, with the toes 
turned out at dancing-school angle. But he soon 
fidgeted them ouc of place, while trying as hard as 
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he could to think of some easy, pleasant way of 
telling all about it. 

“Do you go to Sunday-school?” was the next 
question Chad heard. He wound one leg around 
the other and said he did. Then he unwound his 
legs, and stood his feet close up to the stove to 
warm, like flat-irons on end. 

“ What did Santa Claus bring you ?” 

Chad jammed his hat between his knees and 
answered, “A microscope.” 

“Were you at the watch-meeting?” 

Here was Chad’s chance. He screwed himself 
sideways in his seat, and hugged the back of his 
chair with both arms, as if to hold himself to his 
object. His cheek was burning, his eyes down¬ 
cast, his voice dry and crackling, as he answered: 

“Yes, sir; and I know who it was—who it was 
that got the best of you—that wished the folks a 
happy new-year, you know.” 

“You do ? Who was it ?” 

“ Will I get the money if I tell?” 

“Certainly you will,” the minister answered. 

“No hoaxing?” asked Chad, growing bolder; 
“ I ’ll be sure to get it ? ” 

“ To be sure you ’ll get it.” 

“It was me,” said Chad, “but I didn’t mean 
any harm by it.” 

The minister looked at Chad in a vague way for 


a moment, and then he broke into a hearty laugh. 
“ You ’ve got the best of me again,” he said. 
“ Well, I ’ll see that you get the money, but doubt¬ 
less you ’ll be fined to that amount, and will have 
to pay it back. So you wont make anything.” 

Chad looked a little blank. “Anyway, 1 feel 
better for owning up,” he said at length, “ and I’ve 
found out, too, that Seth wont tell on a feller.” 

When the matter came up before the church it was 
argued by some that Chad deserved more credit for 
bringing the offender to light than any other in¬ 
formant would have merited. These advised that 
he be freely forgiven, and that the money be paid 
over to him. 

I was not in favor of such action, and I happened 
to be a prominent member of the church society. 
My heart was yearning toward Chad, but I wanted 
to make him feel to the bottom of his boots that 
because a thing is done in fun it is not necessarily 
blameless. It seemed to me that I would thus 
straighten the chief crook in his ideas. So I asked 
that he be fined. He was fined the forty dollars. 

Which had the best of it? Chad had to hear 
this question very often for the next few months. 
In view of the fact that he learned from this experi¬ 
ence to pursue his fun with due regard to the rights 
of others, the question. Which had it—which had 
the best of it ?—may be promptly answered. 



“now it’s your turn.” 
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HARE AND HOUNDS. 


By Kate Brownlee Horton. 


Would you like to hear something, young 
friends, about a famous out-door game that boys 
in England play ^ There, as in your own country, 


foxes ” day after day in the hunting season, return¬ 
ing at night jubilant and enthusiastic, and some¬ 
times waving high in triumph the “brush” (the 



ON THE SCENT OF THE HARE. 


each season has its own especial sports, and as 
soon as the warm, sunny May-days come, when 
the fields and roads are dry and firm, “ Hare and 
hounds! ” is the cry from boyish lips, and young 
hearts beat high for joy in the sunshine, and boyish 
feet almost spurn the earth as they prance along 
the highways, and over the hedges, getting in 
** training” for their much-loved sport. 

It is confined principally to school-boys between 
the ages of ten and sixteen, though often boys who 
do not belong to the school are members of the 
“ hunt,” and very often, too, the little fellows are 
the best runners in the party. 

You must know that England is a great hunting 
place, and each papa who can afford it keeps his 
horse and “follows the hounds who follow the 


fox’s tail, that is) which the huntsman who catches 
and kills the fox always has as a trophy. 

So boys grow up to love and exult in this sport, 
and to long for the days when they, ttoo, can have 
a horse for their very own, and go galloping “over 
hill and dale, through bush and through brake,” as 
the proverbial sly old fox may lead. 

Till that happy time comes, however, “hare 
and hounds ” is the joy of their hearts,—as it was 
of their papas when they, too, were boys,—and this 
is how it is played. 

The boys divide themselves into two parties, 
each having its “ champion runner,” and lots are 
drawn as to which of these runners shall be the 
“hare” in the first hunt of the season, afterward 
they go by turn. 
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The rest of the boys are the “ hounds,” and the 
other champion is the huntsman who marshals 
them to the “meet” (which is usually the school 
play-grounds), gives the signal for the starts, calls 
them off by a shrill whistle when they get on the 
wrong scent, and, in fact, is “master of the 
\iO\xvidi%y' par excellence. 

The “hare” is provided with a small, open 
satchel or pouch, slung across his shoulder, and 
filled with bits of white paper about an inch square— 
heavy paper that the wind will not carry away. It 
is the privilege of the small boys who are too little 
to take part in the hunt to prepare these bits of 
paper, and for a day or two before a “ run ” they 
have great fun in preparing “ scent,” as they call it. 

The hare is also allowed five minutes “ head 
start,” and is allowed to choose his own course, but 
is obliged to scatter the bits of white paper at short 
intervals all along the way he goes, as they are his 
tracks for the hounds to follow. The five minutes 
given him he usually spends in seeking for some 
obscure place at which he leaves a little package of 
yellow or blue paper to denote the starting-point. 

This may be some blocks away, or up a side 
street, or just around the corner; he has his 
choice, and a free opportunity to seek it, as the 
“ hounds” go within doors till the five minutes are 
up. Then the huntsman cries “ whoop ! halloo!” 
and away they all bound hither and thither, seeking 
till they find the package of colored paper (which 
they are obliged to do before they can start); the 
finder must cry “hark! forward !” then off they 
go, on the scent. 

Sometimes so long a time is taken up in finding 
the starting-point that the hare makes famous 
headway, and can “double” on his followers—that 
is, retrace his way for a block or two on the other 
side of the street (leaving the bits of paper all along, 
of course), go round a block, or, if they are in the 
country', he probably makes for the woods, goes in 
some distance, then turns back, perhaps, till he 
finds some leafy tree, up which he climbs and hides 
himself till the “ hounds ” have gone by : anything 
to put them off the track. 

When the hare has gone far enough, and wishes 
to return, especial care must be taken, as, if he is 
seen, the hounds can rush after him, “cross lots,” 
and woe betide him if he is caught! He is no 
longer champion, but has to give up his badge to 
the fortunate “catcher,” and cannot even be one 
of the hounds till he has paid a certain forfeit 
demanded by rule—usually something good to eat. 

If the hare gets successfully home to the play¬ 
ground, the opposite party has to “stand treat;” 
so you may imagine how hard each side strives to 
win. It is a capital game when really played 
according to rules, and English boys think the 


rules half the sport. It has been played for 
several generations,—an old game,—not only in 
England, but wherever English boys have gone, or 
English games are known. At Vevay, in Switzer¬ 
land, where there is a large pension (school) for 
boys, it is the regular summer amusement; but it 
is hard running there, for the roads are so “up and 
down hilly” (as the boys say), and the hare can 
never find a good hiding-place. 

One bright little English lad said “ no wonder 
Swissies ’ are ‘ buffers; ’ no boy can learn to run 
in a country that is all set up on edge! ” 

I should not wonder if some of the boy readers 
of St. Nicholas already know about this game, 
since so many of their English cousins come to this 
country. If so, this account must be for those who 
have not heard of it. 

But it is not only boys who play “hare and 
hounds.” A gentleman who has just returned 
from China told me that at Shanghai and Ningpo 
the English residents—merchants, officers and 
others—have quite-recently introduced the game, 
with this difference, they play it on horseback^ and 
make a whole day’s sport of it. 

Early in the morning they send out some one 
who knows the country well (sometimes a China¬ 
man, and that makes the fun all the better), give 
him a good fair start, perhaps half an hour, then 
gallop after him as hard as the horses can go, as if 
they were indeed back in “ merrie England,” 
hunting a fox or hare. They need sharp eyes to 
discover the paper “scent” when they fly over 
the ground so quickly, but that only makes them 
the keener hunters. 

In Scotland I think boys enjoy the game fully as 
much as in England, keep closer to the rules, and 
welcome each hunting-day as eagerly as the first 
one of the season. Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons are usually chosen for hunts; though 
sometimes an indulgent teacher, if diligently im¬ 
portuned, will give the whole school an extra half¬ 
holiday, and go himsplf to see the start. 

Does it seem strange to think of having only a 
half of Saturday for play ? It is almost a universal 
custom, at least in Scotch country places, to have 
school on Wednesday and Saturday mornings till 
noon, giving the rest of those days for a holiday, 
and boys there seem to like it so. I suppose that is 
because they have never known any other way. 

But they get a great deal of enjoyment out o 
their “halfies” (as they call those holidays), an 
after school-hours as well, though school does not 
usually close till four o’clock. That is late, is n 
it ? But Scotch summer-days hardly seem to have 
any end. All through June, July and August (on 
the west coast principally), it is as light at ten 
o’clock in the evening as it is in our country a 
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seven, so games go on all through the “gloamin’,” 
till tired feet turn gladly homeward, where wearied 
heads seek downy pillows, and bright eyes close in 
the sound, healthful sleep that comes so quickly to 
happy childhood after a long, joyous day spent in 
the pure, fresh summer air. 

I once saw a splendid game played in the Scotch 
town of Ayr, which so interested me that I actually 
“followed the hounds” myself, though at a very 
modest pace, and not ove/ the hedges. 


across the fields to the next station (which, fortu¬ 
nately, was not far distant, but to reach which the 
train had to go around a long curve), and breath¬ 
less, but triumphant, caught the unsuspecting hare 
just as he stepped from the railway carriage, chuck¬ 
ling to himself at the thought of having outwitted 
all his pursuers. 

Wasn’t he fairly caught, think you? and did 
not he have to pay up for his trick ? The “ hounds,” 
who soon appeared on the scene, carried him off 



CAUGHT! 


The hare was getting rather the worst of it, and, 
having nowhere else to hide, rushed into a near-by 
railway station where a train was waiting, gave the 
guard a knowing wink, and sprang into one of the 
carriages, and the train moved slowly off just as the 
panting “hounds” came in sight. He threw a 
handful of papers from the window, but kept him¬ 
self well out of view. 

A little cousin of mine, who was huntsman that 
day, saw the papers fluttering in the breeze, and 
being as “ quick as a wink” to catch an idea, knew 
in a minute what the wily “hare” had done—so, 
fleet of foot as he was quick of thought, he flew 


to the nearest “sweetie shop” (as Scotch laddies 
call candy stores), and made him spend every 
“bawbie” (a copper half-penny, worth one cent 
of our money) he had, for “toffy” and other 
“ sweeties.” 

Now, boys, you who know all about “ hare and 
hounds,” as well as you who do not, try it —with 
the rules —and see if you do not find it a jolly 
good game, that will give you that lightness and 
fleetness of foot so much to be desired by every 
boy, and will help you to spend many a happy 
holiday with fun-loving comrades, when old games 
are “ played out” and you long for something new. 
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HAROUN AL RASCHID. 

By Henry W. Longfellow. 

One day, Haroun A 1 Raschid read 
A book wherein the poet said : 

“ Where are the kings, and where the rest 
Of men who once the world possessed ? 

“ They ’re gone with all their pomp and show, 
They *rc gone the way that thou shalt go. 

“ O thou who cboosest for thy share 
The world, and what the world calls fair, 

“ Take all that it can give or lend. 

But know that death is at the end ! ” 

Haroun A 1 Raschid bowed his head; 

Tears fell upon the page he read. 


CAUGHT BY THE SNOW. 

By William H. Rideing. 


One day last October, while a party of govern¬ 
ment surveyors in charge of Lieutenant George M. 
Wheeler, of the United States Engineers, were 
encamped on the banks of Lake Tahoe, in the 
Sierra Nevada, a brown old ranchman came out 
of his cabin and told us, in a cold-blooded way, 
that we should have snow before morning. The 
wind had changed suddenly from south-west to 
north, and masses of great white clouds drove 
over the darkening blue of the sky. We had 
barometers, thermometers, and all the instruments 
used by Old Probabilities in foretelling the weather, 
but we knew from experience that it was unneces¬ 
sary to consult them, and that we might as well 
take the ranchman’s* word for law. Squirrels, spi¬ 
ders, and old ranchmen are the wisest of the 
weather-wise, and no signs of a storm are so sure 
as theirs,—the spider ceasing to weave his gossa¬ 
mer across the roads and trails, the squirrels laying 
in an extra store of provisions, and the ranchman 
sniffing the air with the keen scent of a pointer. 

The sun-burnt old man who spoke to us was as 


innocent of scientific knowledge as a chipmunk is, 
but long life in the open air, and the observation 
of nature, had developed an instinct in him which, 
as in the animals, was more sensitive to the approach 
of a change than the most delicate instruments ever 
made by human hand. 

We had been in snow already,—the snow which 
never melts, but shines all summer, and drops into 
icicles along the tops of the rough mountains, 
whose clasp holds the lake within its bounds. We 
had played at snow-ball early in September; but 
we had so far escaped severe storms, such as the 
one now prophesied for us was likely to be. 

There are more comfortable and complete shel¬ 
ters from bad weather than small canvas tents, and 
less rheumatic beds than a blanket spread upon 
the frozen earth; there is more substantial food 
than a soldier’s rations; but the tents, the blankets, 
and the rations represented our frugal outfit, and 
all that we had to depend upon. 

A few flakes of white fell, and vanished in the 
pine-fire that we built at night, and then a heavy 
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rain set in, and continued to patter on our tents 
until morning, when we removed our camp from 
Lake Tahoe to Squaw Valley, which is a deep bay 
in the mountains, with an outlet leading into one 
of the high-walled ravines called canons. We were 
anxious to occupy a certain peak, and Squaw Val¬ 
ley seemed to offer the best way of reaching it. 


of a fir-tree, might have pitied us as we crowded 
nearer the fire, endeavoring to get warmth^ and 
only getting smoke. For supper we had a slice 
of bacon and bread, which the rain had reduced to 
an unsavory pulp, and vve crept into our damp 
beds with longing thoughts of home. 

Next morning, as 1 stretched out my arms against 



AT THE IX>OR OF THE HUT. 


The rain fell without abatement for thirty-six 
hours, and our tents swayed to and fro in the 
wind, threatening to collapse each moment, despite 
the strong ropes that guyed them to the pines under 
which they were pitched. We were so wet and 
cold that the saucy-looking chipmunk, which occa¬ 
sionally peeped and winked at us from the hollow 


the tent, I felt that it was heavy, and heard 
it crackle, and when I looked outside, the whole 
country was transformed; the surrounding mount¬ 
ains and the valley—that had been blue, purple, 
and green—were covered with white; the great 
pines and firs resembled solid cones of snow; our 
pack-mules, with tails turned to the wind and 
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drooping heads, were the picture of misery, and 
there we were—snowed-in. The storm might 
continue for days—even for weeks. When once 
the snow begins in the sierras of California and 
Nevada, there is no telling when it will stop; it 
piles itself up in the valleys to a height of forty 
feet, and it seals the country,—not with wax, of 
course, but with something that we cannot help ad¬ 
miring for its velvety beauty, and dreading for its 
treacherous softness. The farmers who have stock 
on the slopes of these mountains keep two barns, 
—one in the Sacramento valley, where the cli¬ 
mate is deliciously mild, and their cattle can graze 
all winter, and the other in one of the mountain 
valleys, which, when the snow melts in the spring, 
are clothed with a growth of very nutritious grass. 
We had seen household after household turning 
westward during the previous weeks, in anticipa¬ 
tion of the winter, and now, when it had come, 
there was not a human habitation, to our knowl¬ 
edge, within many miles of camp, though earlier 
in the season the country had been overrun with 
cattle, and overcast with the smoke of many 
ranches. 

How the white flakes fell, and how they chilled 
our finger-tips and toes! It was as though the 
clouds were coming down, as a little southern girl 
said to me when she first saw the fleecy strays of 
winter drifting out of a sad northern sky. Great 
phantoms seemed to roll and wreathe themselves in 
the air, and to fling out mysterious rings and fes¬ 
toons. The highest peaks disappeared, and the 
lower hills, seen through the gauzy veil of the 
snow, were like the figures in a lace, and as im¬ 
palpable to look at as puffs of steam. Ah, how we 
longed and longed for home ! 

The surveyors, who, under Lieutenant Wheeler, 
are making the most out-of-the-way parts of the far 
West as familiar as a New England county, have 
some pleasant experiences, to be sure, and they 
deserve them; for it takes a great many pleasant 
ones to counterbalance the wretchedness of two or 
three days of storm. The men stood about the 
camp-fire disconsolately and silently, finding no 
relief in smoking or in conversation. In the morn¬ 
ing our black cook called “ Breakfast! ” and in the 
evening he called “Supper!” We would have 
been happier had we been able to sit down to a 
respectable meal. Bacon and bread were the 
daintiest things, however, that our mess afforded. 

Smarting and coughing from the pine-fire smoke, 
we tried to forget our sorrows in bed; tossing and 
shivering in our wet blankets, we slept a little, and 
awoke again to the miseries of the situation. 
When, on the next morning, we turned out, and 
found no promise of a clearing, our hopes fell to 
the zero of despair; and we decided that it was 


high time for us to make a change of base. 
Not more than fifteen miles from our camp was 
the famous Donner Lake, where an emigrant party 
had been snowed-in many years ago, twenty-eight 
persons dying from cold and hunger; and while 
we did not anticipate any real danger of this kind 
to ourselves, escape from Squaw Valley being pos¬ 
sible at almost any time, we knew that to remain 
at our present camp would cause us much vexation 
and delay in our work. 

So our bedding, food, instruments and tents 
were packed on the mules, and we went forth 
toward the Truckee Canon. A strange and for¬ 
lorn procession we made ! From the lieutenant 
in charge, who was an officer iri an artillery regi¬ 
ment, down to the black cook, not a man in the 
party had any fancy article in his dress. Buck¬ 
skins, flannels, felt hats and heavy riding-boots— 
things for warmth and wear, and not for show- 
made up our costumes, which would have sadly 
misled any one not aware of our true character 
and occupation. Soldiers and scientific men work¬ 
ing on the western plains and mountains are not 
the elegantly uniformed creatures that the illus¬ 
trated weeklies sometimes picture them as being. 
A dandy in camp is laughable and intolerable, and 
there was not a laughable or intolerable member 
in our party. Perhaps one figure in the rear of the 
pack-train might have raised a smile among stran¬ 
gers. It was Sfergeant Ford, an intelligent young 
officer detailed from Camp Independence to serve 
with our party. The mule which he rode dragged a 
mysterious-looking one-wheeled carriage after it, 
and as the mule stumbled in the drifts, the wheel 
was lifted forward and swung from side to side in 
the most extraordinary fashion, and Ford was occa¬ 
sionally shot from his seat into a soft bed of snow. 
But clumsy as this carriage appeared, it was one 
of the most important things of the survey; attached 
to the wheel was a small dial called an odometer, 
which recorded each revolution; and as a certain 
number of revolutions were equal to a mile, we 
were thus enabled to tell the distances traveled 
from day to day, and to obtain measurements of 
the roads and trails in the country that we were 
surveying. 

As we crept along through the smiling storm 
with a shadowy chain of whited mountains encircling 
us, and a roof of gray over us, the wind that swept 
from the summits pierced us with its cold, and shook 
the pines and firs of their snow, which ascended in 
the air like a cloud of vapor. Our progress was 
slow; the mules floundered and slipped at e^jry 
step, and before we had gone far, the dark day 
began to edge on to the darker night, though we 
were still houseless'and hungry. We could see 
only a little way ahead through the dense An 
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which dashed upon us in a fury and seemed deter¬ 
mined to encompass us in tlieir icy grip. Now 
and then a darker spot was visible in the gray, and 
our hopes rose as our imaginations traced the out¬ 
lines of a house in it; but it turned out to be a 
clump of trees, or a massive detached rock, and 
we were again faced with the gloomy possibility of 
no shelter for the night. 

This happened so often, that we gave no more 
attention to what was before us, and plodded on 
with downcast eyes; and it was thus that I had 
almost reached its front and only door before I 
discovered an isolated little cabin, before which the 
leaders of the pack-train had stopped. The doors 
and windows and every opening had .been securely 
nailed up, and the heavy cattle-tracks leading to the 
outlet of the valley'showed that the ranchman had 
hastily retreated at the beginning of the storm. He 
had gone away, not dreaming that any one would 
appear in the neighborhood until the spring should 
bring greenness to the country again. 

A nice point of law now presented itself to us. 
It is not probable that felonious intent, or any¬ 
thing that a lawyer could interpret as felonious 
intent, ever entered the minds of our party before; 
but there we were,—chilled to the bone, hungry, 
and completely unhappy; and there was the house, 
offering both shelter and a dry place on which wc 
might make our beds. We hesitated a few mo¬ 
ments,—for burglary is a serious offense,—and then 
we shook the snow from our shoulders and forced 
an entrance, knowing that the generosity which 
grows as largely in the Californian heart as Bartlett 
pears grow in the wonderful Californian soil, would 
have made us warmly welcome, had it been present 
in the person of the owner. 

Some of the more curious members of the party 
immediately made an investigation of the contents 
of the house, which confirmed the evidence of the 
cattle-tracks outside, that the occupants had left 
suddenly; and as each man made a discovery, he 
shouted it to the others. From the different cor¬ 
ners and shelves, I heard the announcements of 
“half a bottle of pickles,” “basket of potatoes,” 
“bottle of pain-killer,” “piece of soap,” “a dish¬ 
cloth,” “corn-flour,” and other things which the 
ranchman had not thought worth taking away. 


The most enterprising explorer in this direction 
was Mr. Frank Carpenter, our topographer, who, 
when 1 found him, was eating some moldy blanc¬ 
mange out of a rusty can with a chip of wood. 

We were not long in putting up the stove and 
lighting a glorious fire, and spreading our blank¬ 
ets on the floor. We were not long, either, in 
putting the cook in the kitchen, or slow in urging 
him in his preparations for supper; and though 
we had already eaten a whole basketful of pota¬ 
toes, sliced with a pen-knife and roasted on the 
stove, it was astonishing how quickly a fine joint 
of beef, which' was among our other discoveries, 
vanished when supper was ready. 

A little way from the house was a large barn, 
in which wc stabled our mules and fed them with 
hay. A mule is a weather-hardy creature, that is 
supposed to be capable of enduring the severest 
exposures, and is not often treated to lodgings in a 
stable; and it was a treat, therefore, to see our 
animals comfortably quartered for once, and to 
hear them munching their abundant feed. 

The storm continued throughout the next day, 
and in the evening, as we sat around the camp¬ 
fire, Sergeant Ford, who had been out-of-doors, 
rushed into our midst, looking for a shot-gun. In 
answer to our questions, he said, breathlessly, 
“Turkey!” and disappeared again. We were 
within three weeks of Thanksgiving, and the pros¬ 
pect of turkey was almost too much for us. We 
started for the door, but before we could reach it Ford 
had fired, and as we put our heads into the snow, 
we saw him standing with the smoking gqn in his 
hand, and watching a large white owl as'it flew 
away into the night. “Turkey?” we inquired, 
sympathetically. Ford simply shook his head, and 
soon went to bed. 

The next day was clear, and we moved camp to 
Truckee, leaving the little house exactly as we 
found it, and carefully boarding up the doors and 
windows, to keep out the future storms. More 
than this, as soon as we learned the name and 
address of the ranchman, a check on the United 
States Treasury for a sum equivalent to the value 
of the food and hay that we had used was sent to 
him. So it is likely that our party will escape 
punishment. 
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AUTUMN POETRY. 


By Lucy Larcom. 


Is there more 
poetry in spring 
than in autumn ? 

Yes, more that 
finds expression, 
for in spring every¬ 
thing has a voice 
or a look that 
reveals its glad¬ 
ness ; nature then 
is one grand choral 
of praise. 

The pleasure of 
simply being alive 
is the song that re- 
sou nds every where. 
It is the careless 
delight of a little 
child who knows 
nothing of life,— 

I who feels nothing, 
except that the sun¬ 
shine is bright, the 
air sweet, and that 
all faces and forms 
around him are full 
of love. 

In autumn the 
world is still beauti¬ 
ful, but its beauty 
is that of change, 
and of the mem¬ 
ory of change. A 
warm, dreamy mid¬ 
summer haze lies 
between us and the 
fresh fields and deli¬ 
cate wild flowers 
of spring, and we 
look at the gor¬ 
geous leaves and 
blossoms of the sea¬ 
son against a dim 
background tinted 
with the faded 
treasures of the 
past. And, because 
it has a past as well 
L present, the poetry of autumn is deeper than 
of the earlier seasons. It is richer, too, if we 
p within us the bloom and the fragrance which 


we have enjoyed, and so blend the blossoms of 
spring and summer with those of the declining 
year. 

You know—or will learn, by and by—that we 
never need lose anything which has really made 
our life blessed, except by our own fault. If we 
have taken the loveliness around us into heart and 
soul, and not merely glanced at it idly, it has 
become an immortal possession : for all true beauty 
is poured into our lives out of the heart of Him 
who is the Infinitely Beautiful, and every gift He 
bestows is perfect and indestructible. 

Have you ever thought about the shading-off of 
one season into another,—how gradual and delicate 
it is, and what a charm it adds to the year ? You 
cannot tell exactly when midsummer has passed 
into autumn, any more than you can draw a sharp 
line between the red and the orange in the rain¬ 
bow. Nature shades her colors more exquisitely 
than any artist, and it is in this magical blending 
that half her poetry is found. The four seasons 
make a visible harmony, like four voices so per¬ 
fectly accordant that you hear them as one in a 
song; for there is an eye-music as well as that 
which enters the ear. 

Late in August, you come in your rambles upon 
some hidden pool of the woodlands, and find, to 
your surprise, the water-lilies still awake here and 
there; and on the margin of the pond, the most 
magnificent blossom of midsummer, the cardinal- 
flower. What a contrast they make—that pure 
whiteness, crystal-born, and that inimitable red, 
which seems a burst of the intensest warmth hid 
in the bosom of earth ! The white clematis, or 
virgin’s-bower, hangs its graceful streamers along 
the wood-paths, veiling the departing footsteps ol 
Summer, whom Autumn has already come to meet, 
scattering golden-rod about, as an admittance-fee 
into the grounds of the dethroned queen. 

Beautiful poems have been written about the 
passing of summer into autumn. Mrs. Hemans 
sings her regret in one beginning— 

“ Thou art bearing hence thy roses, 

Glad Summer, fare thee well! 

Thou art singing thy last melodies 
In every wood and dell." • 

And this little song, “ Summer’s Done,” plainly 
betrays its New England origin : 

“ Along the way-side and up the hills 
The golden-rod flames in the sun; 
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The blue eyed gentian nods good-bye 
To the sad little brooks that run,— 

And so ‘ Summer’s done,' said I, 

' Summer‘s done ! ’ 

" In yellowing woods the chestnut drops: 

The squirrel gets galore. 

Though bright-eyed lads and little mmds 
Rob him of half his store,— 

And so * Summer's o'er,’ said I, 

* Summer's o'er! ’ 

“ The maple in the swamp begins 
To flaunt in gold and red. 

And in the elm the fire-bird’s nest 
Swings empty, overhead,— 

And so ‘ Summer's dead,’ said I, 

‘ Summer's dead ! ’ 

** The barberry hangs her jewels out. 

And guards them with a thorn; 

ITie merry farmer-boys cut down 
The poor old dried-up com,— 

And so ‘ Summer's gone,’ said I, 

‘ Summer’s gone ! * 

“ The swallows and the bobolinks 
Arc gone this many a day. 

But in the mornings still you hear 
The scolding, swaggering jay,— 

And so ‘Summer’s away,’ said I, 

‘ Summer’s away ! * 

“ A wonderful glory fills the air, 

And big and bright is the sun: 

A loving hand for the whole brown earth 
A garment of beauty has spun,— 

But, for all that, ‘Summer’s done,’ said I, 

‘ Summer's done! ’ " 

“A Still Day in Autumn,” by Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman, takes you into the dreamy atmosphere 
of the beautiful September days. Here are two or 
three stanzas of it: 

“ I love to wander through the woodlands hoary. 

In the soft light of an autumnal day. 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory. 

And like a dream of beauty glides away. 

“ How through each loved, familiar path she lingers. 

Serenely smiling through the golden mist. 

Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst! 

“ Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath soft clouds along the horizon rolled. 

Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes raining 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold.” 

In one of Alice Carey’s songs of the autumn 
days, she writes that 

“ Summer from her golden collar slips. 

And strays through stubble-fields, and moans aloud,— 
Save when by fits the warmer air deceives, 

And, stealing hopeful to some sheltered bowrer, * 

She lies on pillows of the yellow leaves, 

And tries the old tunes over for an hour.” 

And Whittier pain-ts in glowing words the flowers 
that blossom between summer and fall: 

*' Along the road-side, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought. 

Heavy with sunshine, droops the golden-rod: 


And the red pennons of the cardinal-flower 
Hang motionless upon their upright stives.” 


Into his ‘ 








Last Walk in Autumn ” he has brought 
several of his friends 
well known to Amer¬ 
ican readers; and all 
through his poems 
you catch glimpses 
and flashes of aut¬ 
umnal color. 

It is to the poetry 
of our own country 
that you must look 
for the best songs of 
autumn, and that for 
a very good reason. 
Our autumn is a far 
more cheerful season 
than that of most 
other countries. The 
brilliant colors of the 
forest-trees, and the 
days of bright sun¬ 
shine and soft air, 
that sometimes lin- 
ger far into Novem- 
ber, are a w’onder 
to foreigners. Many 
persons find it hard 
to decide whether 
June or October is 
our most delightful 
month. 

Longfellow sings, 

•• With what a glory comes 
and goes the year! ” 


and he writes of 

“ The solemn woods of ash 
deep-crimsoned, 

And «vilver beech, and maple 
ycIlow-lcavcd, 

Where Autumn, like a laint 
old man, sits down 
By the way-side a-weary.” 

And again, in that 
sweetest of idyls— 
“ Evangeline ”: 

‘ Such was the advent of autumn. Then follow*ed that beautiful 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All-Samts, 
Filled vras the air with a dreamy and magical light, and the landscape 
Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 

And, again, he addresses autumn as coming 

** Whh banners, bv ereat gales incessant fanned. 
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AN OCTOBER DAY. 


" Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 

Upon thy bridge of gold; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land! ” 

Lowell’s ** Indian Summer Reverie ” is full 
splendid description : 

The birch, most shy and lady-like of trees. 

Her poverty, as best she may. retrieves, 

And hints at her foregone gentilities 
With some saved relics of her wealth of leaves; 


The swamp-oak, with his royal purple on. 

Glares red as blood across the setting sun. 

As one who proudlier to a fallen fortune cleaves: 
He looks a sachem, in red blanket wrapt." 

** The maple-swamps glow like a sunset sea. 

Each leaf a ripple with its separate flush.” 

The woodbine up the elm’s straight stem aspires» 
Coiling it, harmless, with autumnal fires. 
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In modern English poets we get, now and then, 
a glimpse of glowing color. Tennyson writes of 

“ Autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves; *' 

and tells us how one who watches may see 

“ The maple bum itself away." 

And Allingham must have seen something like 
our autumn colors before writing this stanza: 

" Bright yellow, red, and orange. 

The leaves come down in hosts: 

The trees are Indian princes,— 

But soon they ’ll turn to ghosts." 

George Cooper has a pretty little song about 
“ The Leaves and the Wind ”: 

" ‘ Come, little leaves,’ said the wind one day— 

‘ Come o’er the meadows with me, and play; 

Put on your drc-^scs of red and gold,— 

Summer is gone, and the days grow cold. 


Here is “A Little Girl’s Song of Autumn,” by 
an unknown writer: 


** 'The autumn has filled me with wonder to-day, ^ 

The wind seems so sad, while the trees look so gay«,^. 

The sky is so blue, while the fields are so brown, ^ 

While bright leaves and brown leaves drift all through the town. 
I wish I could tell why the world changes so ; 

But I am a little girl—I cannot know! 


“ The sun rises late, and then goes down so soon, 

I think it is evening before it is noon ! 

Of the birds and the flowers hardly one can be found. 
Though the little brown sparrows stay all the year round. 
1 wish I could tell you where all the birds go: 

But I am a little girl—I cannot know! 

“ O Autumn ! why banish such bright things as they ? 

Pray turn the world gently I don’t scare them away ! 

And now they are gone, will you bring them again? 

If they come in the spring, I may not be here then. 
Why go they so swiftly—then come back so slow? 
Oh, I’m but a little girl!—I cannot know ! ’’ 



“ Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 

Down they came fluttering, one and all : 

Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 

Singing the soft litUe songs that they knew: 

« ‘ Cricket, good-by, we've been friends so long! 

Little brook, sing us your farewell song,— 

Say you are sorry to sec us go: 

Ah! you will miss us, right well w'c know. 

“ ‘ Dear little lambs, in your fleecy fold. 

Mother will keep you from harm and cold; 

Fondly we’ve watched you in vale and glade; 

Say, will you dream of our loving shade ? ’ 

“ Dancing and whirling the little leaves went: 

Wbter had called them, and they were content 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds. 

The snow laid a coverlet over their heads." 

Gazing upon the splendors of the autumn woods, 
we do not wonder that a poet exclaims, 

*' Sorrow and the scarlet leaf 
Agree not well together ! ’’ 

And of the very latest autumn Bryant writes: 

" The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year,— 

Of wailing winds, and naked wo<xis, and meadow's brown and sere.” 

Even after this period of dimness, the atmosphere 
grows warm and spicy and hazy, and there is a soft 
flush over the fields and woods, like the after-glow 
of a gorgeous sunset. If ever there is poetry in 
the air we breathe, it is during the Indian summer. 
We all know those days 

“ When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees 
are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rilL” 

Do we not love Bryant’s “ Death of the Flowers ’ 
and “ Fringed Gentian,” as we do these last flowers 
of the year, and the beautiful season in which they 
bloom,—and as we do the poet himself, who was 
almost the first to open American eyes to the loveli¬ 
ness of our wild flowers, and the peculiar beauty of 
our autumnal scenery ? 


Of one thing we may be certain,—that He who 
turns the world upon its axis so as to cause the 
changes of the seasons, meant us to receive some 
new happiness from every one of them. “ He hath 
made everything beautiful in its time,” and if we were 
but as grateful as He is good, how would the seasons, 
one and all, ring ^v^th hymns of thanksgiving! 

It would do us all good to get by heart Thoin- 
son’s “ Hymn of the Seasons.” You know how it 
begins; 

“These, as they change. Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing spnng 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 

Wide flush the fields: the'softening air is balm: 

Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles; 

And every sense, and every heart, is joy. 

Then comes Thy glory in the summer months, 

With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year: 

And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks: 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 

By brooks and groves, in hollow-whisp^ng gales. 

Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfined. 

And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 

In winter awful ’Thou! ’ 

“ The poetry of earth is never dead," and never 
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need it die out of 
human hearts. We 
surely ought to bear 
our part—by far the 
most important—in 
the chorus of creation. 
Buchanan writes : 

“ And unto me .nit seasons 
uttered pleasure.— 

Spring, standing startled, lis¬ 
tening to the sky-lark, 
The wild llowcrs from her lap 
unheeded falling; 

.4nd Summer, in her gorgeous 
loose apparel: 

And Autumn, with her dreamy, 
drooping lashes; 

And Winter, with his white 
hair blown about him.” 

There is much more of the 
written poetry of autumn than 
has been mentioned here. You 
will get more pleasure from 
looking it up for yourselves, 
perhaps, than from being told 
just where it is. Keats may 
be named, and Shelley; and 
doubtless you will recall Mary 
Howitt’s charming verses about 
“ Corn-fields,” well worth com¬ 
mitting to memory. 

There are those who think of autumn only as a 
gloomy season,— 


The Autumn is old; 

The sere leaves are flying: 
He hath gathered up gold, 

A nd now he is dying; 

Old age, begin sighing! " 


But to children, and to the child-hearted, the 
whole year is Happy with hope. The fall of the 
leaf is but a promise of the bright days of winter 
which are coming, all sparkle and merriment 
and health ; and of the glad spring, over whose 


needed sleep the winds of autumn and winter 
sing lullabies—the fresh, faithful Spring, which 
has never failed of re-awakening, since the first 
birthday of man. Yes, 


“ Sure as earth lives under snows, 

And joy lives under pain, 

’T is good to sing with everything, 

‘When green leaves come again.’” 

Still, among faded garden-flowers, and under 
fallen forest-leaves, we cannot but be more thought¬ 
ful than when all things arc bursting into gladsome 
life. This, too, has been sung of by one of our 
poets: 

“ The berries of the brier-rose 

Have lost their rounded pride; 

The bitter-sweet chrysanthemums 
Are drooping, licavy-cycd. 

’T is time to light the evening fre: 

To read good books, to sing 
The low and lovely songs that breathe 
Of the eternal spring.” 


In some hearts there is an ever-blooming spring¬ 
time of cheerfulness, which makes all around them 
forget the flight of seasons and of years. Such 
hearts never grow old, and they spread far and 
wide the sunshine of immortal youth. Every man, 
woman and child of us might be such a fountain 
of gladness, if we would. Love is the only eternal 
spring-time—in whatever world we live. 

Yet there is mirth for children in what some¬ 
times makes older people sad. 

“ We stand among the fallen leaves, 

Young children at our play. 

And laugh lo see the yellow things 
Go rustling on their way," 

What child’s heart does not bound to the music 
of Marian Douglas’s call to the woods in the brilliant 
autumn days ? 


" Fire ! fire ! upon the maple-bough 
The red flames of the frost! 

Fire ! fire! by burning woodbine, see, 

The cottage-roof is crossed ! 

The hills are hid by smoky haze! 

Look! how the road-side sumachs blaze! 
And on the withered grass below 
The fallen leaves like bonfires glow! 

" Come, let us hasten to the woods. 

Before the sight is lost! 

For few and brief the days when bum 
The red fires of the frost 
When loud and rude the north wind blows. 
The ruddy splendor quickly goes. 

Bqt now - hurrah! those days are here, 
The best and loveliest of the year.” 


Nobody has a better opportunity ta know what 
the poetry of autumn is—the real poetry, unrhymed 
and unprinted—than a country child whose home 
is in the Northern United States. Just think of it 
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The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new, 

And the loveliest way-side blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 

The leaves to-day are whirling, 

The brooks are ail dry and dumb; 
But let me tell you, my darling, 

The spring will be sure to come. 


“ There must be rough, cold weather, 
And winds and rains so wild; 
Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child! 

“ So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow. 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow ! ” 



A CENTURY AGO. 

By Noah Brooks. 


chapter I. 

1777. 

“ The British have landed at the Back Cove ! ” 
shouted Peletiah Wardwell, one fine May morning 
in 1777, as he burst into the keeping-room of Cap- 
lain Joe Perkins’ house. Dame Perkins dropped 
her knitting-work, and, looking steadily over her 
spectacles at the lad, said : 

“ Peletiah, you have forgotten something.” 

Peletiah, with a blush mantling his honest and 
already flushed face, pulled off his sealskin cap and 
made an awkward boW. Boys were brought up in 
that way, one hundred years ago. 

Then he added, excitedly, but with less boister¬ 
ousness: “Yes, the British have landed at the 
Back Cove. Captain Blodgett has called for volun¬ 
teers.” 

“ And Mr. Perkins has gone off to the Neck,” 
said the dame, rising and going to the window, 
from which she could look up toward Windmill 
Hill. No horseman was in sight. There was no 
sign of her husband’s return. Then, with a flash 
of indignation in her eyes, she turned to the boy 
and asked: 

“Why stand you there? Go! alarm the town !” 

The boy was off like a shot. 

“What’s that? What’s that, mother?” cried 
Oliver, a boy of sixteen, who rushed in from the 


back garden, where he had been spading up the 
beet-beds. His mother had taken down Captain 
Perkins’ gun from the wooden mantel where it 
hung, and was looking at the old flint-lock. 

“ The red-coats have landed at the Back Cove, 
my son, and we must defend the town.” 

“ You ! mother ? ” cried the boy, with something 
like a laugh in his eye, but with his face glowing. 
“You! mother?” 

“ The time has come at last, my boy. Father 
said that there was danger that the British would 
come over from the Penobscot shore and take the 
town in the rear. They have landed at the Back 
Cove. There is no force in the little battery be¬ 
tween them and the fort. And Captain Blodgett 
has only thirty militia-men with him in the fort. 
Everybody must do his share to save the town. 
I can run bullets for somebody to use wth your 
father’s gun.” 

“ Give me the gun, mother ! I ’ll go I 
the lad’s eyes sparkled as he spoke. ^ 

“Said like a man, my boy! said like a 
There are the horns ! ” and just then the ° 
fish-homs braying on the village-green showed t at 
the alarm had spread. ' 

The preparations were few and hurried. 0 tver 
hung his father’s powder-horn about his PJj 
into his pouch what few bullets he oould n , 
picked the flint of the gun-lock, so that it s ou 
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not miss fire; and was then ready to run to the 
green to report himself for duty. 

“ I shall run some more bullets and send to you 
anon,” said the mother. “ The skillet is on the 
coals and Dorcas will help me.” 

The lad lingered an instant in the open door¬ 
way, and the sun streaming brightly on him gilded 
his yellow hair and shed a sort of glory over his 
fair young face. So full of life, so alert and ardent, 
he seemed for the moment transfigured in the eyes 
oChis mother. She went swiftly toward him ; kissed 
him, and without a quiver in her voice said; 

“/cannot give you to your country, Nolly. God 
gave you when he gave you a country. You will 
do your duty. 

“ That I will, mother,” and the boy, throwing 
his father’s gun over his shoulder, ran down the 
village street to the green. 

As he fled, two stalwart fellows hurried by, not 
forgetting to salute Dame Perkins as they passed. 
Shading her eyes from the sun, she called after 
them : 

“ Seth and Jotham Buker ! My little Nolly has 
gone to the defense. Will you have an eye on his 
welfare in the fight ? ” 

“ Aye ! aye ! ” answered the men cheerily as 
they ran. 

Then Dame Perkins softly closed the door, threw 
her apron over her head and sat down on the stairs, 
crying to herself, “ My son ! my son ! ” 

Dorcas, the little handmaid of the house, brought 
a bag of bullets, all hot from the molds, to Oliver 
as he stood with the other yolunteers on the green. 

“And I thought, Nolly, that mebbe you’d like 
your fishin’ tackle,” and she produced the boy’s 
tom-cod lines as she spoke. 

The young men standing around laughed at the 
sight, and Oliver blushed with mortification. It 
seemed to him that he had grown to manhood 
since he had used that line off the wharf the day 
before. Curbing his impatience a little, he said : 

“ Much obliged, Dorcas,” and put the reel into 
his pocket. 

“ Forward I march ! ” shouted Corporal Hib¬ 
bard, and the little company stepped out manfully 
to the tap of the drum, every beat of which seemed 
to say to the lad: “You will do your duty 1 you 
will do your duty ! ” over apd over again. 

Through the fields they went straight to the 
crown of the peninsula on which Castine is built. 
There, on the rounded ridge, overlooking the 
town on the one side, and the pastures on the other, 
was a rude earth-work, about six feet high, sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch, and commanding a view of the 
harbor in front of the town, as well as of the Back 
Cove which bordered the rocky and sloping pastures 
behind it. This was “ The Fort.” Thence they 


could descry a fleet of boats on the shore of the 
cove, about a mile and a half away. Half a mile 
off was a small battery of earth, shaped like a 
half-moon, behind which a few men might lie con¬ 
cealed and worry an advancing enemy. 

“ Tell off twenty men for the battery ! ” shouted 
Captain Blodgett. 

And Corporal Hibbard went down the line and 
counted out every other man until he had his twenty 
men. These stepped out to the front. They were 
old, middle-aged, and young. Each was afire 
with zeal; each was more than ready to fight for 
his country. The oldest was the gray-haired 
grandsire of Seth and Jotham Buker. The young¬ 
est was Oliver Perkins. And as they marched 
cheerily, yet sedately, down the hill, Oliver’s heart 
beat high with pride, and he seemed to hear a soft 
voice repeating: “You will do your duty! You 
will do your duty ! ” 

“ Seems to me they might have kep’ that little 
chap at home,” muttered old man Buker to his 
grandson, Seth, discontentedly, though even his 
aged limbs almost tottered as he spoke. “ This is 
no fit work for children.” 

“ He’s grit,” said Seth, sen tenuously, “ and I’ve 
promised the dame to keep an eye on him.” 

“ No talking in the ranks ! ” thundered Corpo¬ 
ral Hibbard. 

The red coats of the British were already gleam¬ 
ing through the firs and cedars as the little squad 
filed behind the battery and lay down with their 
guns in position. 

“ Wait till I give the word,” said the corporal, 
in a hoarse whisper,—“ then fire ! ” 

Oliver’s breath came fast, and his eyes sparkled 
with strange light, as the red-coats came steadily 
on. On they came, first slowly, then, lowering 
their guns, with gleaming bayonets fixed, they 
broke into a run, and charged directly upon the 
battery. 

“ Fire ! ” shouted Corporal Hibbard, as he saw 
the whites of the eyes of the British regulars. 

At the word, a rattling crash tore out from the 
line behind the battery. The enemy’s line wavered 
and broke here and there. Then came a word of 
command, and the red-coats dashed up the slope, 
swarmed over the battery, and, in the midst of 
firing, smoke, and cheers, struggled to gain the 
position. 

It was a brief fight. A few of the patriots man¬ 
aged to escape into the fir thickets to the right and 
left of the battery, and so fled back to the fort with 
the ill news. 

The British troops re-formed their line and 
marched on up the-hill. How gallantly the patriots 
defended this last line behind the town, how well 
they fought, I cannot stay to tell. It was all in vain. 
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When night fell, the red cross of St. George was 
flying on the flag-staff on the green, and the 
British colonel was quartered in Dame Perkins’ 
house. 

That night Captain Perkins came back and 
heard the doleful story. “It was a foolish thing 
to do,” was all he said. But whether he referred 
to Oliver’s going to the defense, or to Captain 
Blodgett’s attempt to hold the battery, nobody 
dared to ask. For it was plain that his grief was 
great. 

Chapter II. 

1877. 

“ Say, ma ! may n’t I go a-fishing down to the 
Back Cove, with Joey Gardner ? ” 


grassy ruins of the old fort on the hill, and, with a 
wild cheer of savage joy in freedom, scampered 
down the hill which slopes to the Back Cove. 

The robins fled away from the newly plowed 
ground as the boys approached; and a squirrel 
that had been scolding at them from the top of 
Dave Sawyer’s fence dropped his tail and scudded 
away in alarm. Squirrels and robins usually have 
a wholesome dread of young people, though 
neither Abe nor Joey was their enemy. These 
boys had their thoughts on tom-cods, and they 
scarcely noticed the green and velvety tufts of moss 
that adorned the pasture-knolls, or saw the pale 
petals of the May-flowers that sent forth their 
delicate odors from the very edge of the lingering 
snow-drifts under the spruce-trees. 



“and here is where the BRITISH BULLET LEFT ITS MARK.” 


Lincoln Parker’s mother hung two more of her 
boy’s shirts on the clothes-line before she glanced 
up at the summery sky, and said : 

“ Why, my son, it is going to rain, 1 ’m afraid. 
Besides, there’s no good fishing in the Back Cove. 
Better go down on the wharf.” 

* Oh, you can catch tom-cods off the rocks, if 
you only have a long pole. Say, ma, may n’t 1 ? ” 
A few minutes later, Abraham Lincoln Parker, 
with a luncheon-basket in his hand, was tugging 
after Jotham Swansdowme Gardner, who was two 
years older than he, and was accounted the most 
knowing fisherman of all the village lads. The 
two youngsters cut across the fields, scaled the 


“ Young Dave,” as he was called, was plowing 
in the little patch which his father had fenced in 
from the pasture. Summer comes late in Maine, 
and though this was warm May, the time for plant¬ 
ing had only just begun. The air was full of life- 
The peewit and the chickadee were complaining m 
the bushes. The water-spiders and pollywogs were 
lively in the clear puddles that filled the grassy 
hollows, and eye-brights and yellow violets were 
blooming on the swale which is still called “ The 
Battery.” 

“Hullo, Dave! what’s that?” asked Joey, as 
Dave’s plowshare turned up a brown bowl from the 
earth. Dave stopped his horses, picked up the bowl, 
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and turning it over in his hands, said : “ I swan to 
man, boys, but that’s a human critter’s skull! ” 

“A skull!” cried both the boys at once, with 
eyes agog with awe and wonder. 

Abe drew back a little. 

“Oh, it wont hurt ye,” said Dave. “I reckon 
this belonged to one of them Revolutionary fellers 
that fit here, a hundred year ago.” 

“ Fought here, did they?” cried Joey, eagerly. 

“ Yes, fit here, they did,” said Dave, and he 
seated himself on the cross-beam of his plow and 
looked thoughtfully at the brown relic. “ I Ve 
heerd my gran’ther Dunham tell the story many 
and many a time. He was into the last war, but 
his father he was a Revolutionary |>ensioner.” 

“ What a little skull for a man 1” remarked Joey. 
“ Should think it must have been a boy.” 

“ Should n’t wonder I should n’t wonder! And 
here, you see, is where the British bullet left its 
mark. Drefful good shot that,” and Dave regarded 
the little round hole with real admiration. “ The 
feller that put that there could knock over that red 
squirrel yonder just as easy.” 

“What did they fight for?” demanded Abe. 
To him it seemed wicked that people should 
fight and kill each other, and that this remnant of 
a cruel war should now be turned up in the midst 
of the life and beauty of spring. 


“ Wal! you ’ll hev to ask your ma about that. 
She wuz a Perkins, and some of her folks fit into 
the Revolutionary war. There wuz old Captain Joe 
Perkins; he wuz your gran’ther Perkins’ gran’ther, 
or great-gran’ther, 1 don’t justly know which. But 
it wuz a great fight, anyway.” 

“ A fight for independence,” said Jotham, stoutly. 

“ That’s it, Joey. They fit for their country. 
Many a poor feller bit the dust in that war. But 
they did their dooty, and it’s all the same in a 
hundred years.” 

So, tenderly placing the skull on a rock, Dave 
took up his reins and went on with his plowing. 

“ Here’s something else I ” cried Abe, as the 
plow moved on. He picked up what seemed to 
be a ball of dried grass. It fell into powdery dust 
as he fingered it, and left in the palm of his hand a 
little bar of lead. 

“A tom-cod sinker!” exclaimed Joey. “And 
that stuff must have been a fish-line. Tom-cod 
line, d’ ye suppose ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” said Dave, who had turned back 
to look. “ But I know I sha’n’t get my stent done 
afore night if I stop to talk with you boys. Get 
up, Whitey! ” and Dave drove on. 

Abe fastened the strangely found sinker to his 
line, and the lads went to their fishing in the Back 
Cove. 
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ITALIAN BABIES. 

By E. U. Southwick. 



THB BAPTISTERY OF FLORENCE. 


There is a curious building in the city of 
Florence in Italy, which is called the Baptistery; it 
stands in the middle of the city, and has stood 
there for many hundred years, being for a long 
time the cathedral of Florence. It is an eight¬ 
sided building, having beautiful bronze doors, about 
which you will be glad to know more some day. 
They cost their makers twenty years of labor, and 
wonderfuUy decorated with scenes from the 
Bible. Inside are five marble statues, ancient pil¬ 
lars, tombs, and painted windows. But just oppo¬ 


site to this building a grand cathedral was built a 
long time ago, and this one has been used for 
many years entirely for baptisms—all the babies 
who are born in the city being brought there. It 
is a curious sight, and worth going to see. Every 
day, about four o’clock, they begin to come, and 
there generally are from eight to twelve at a tim<^ 
The child is usually brought in a carriage, an 
taken in with a large mantle of silk, satin, or fine 
cloth thrown over it—the mantle being ^ 
trimmed and ornamented with a monogram in t e 
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center, or perhaps the baby’s name. Then, when 
the priest is ready, he comes forward, and the 
godmother holds the infant while he makes a 
prayer and puts a bit of salt on its tongue; then, 
laying the end of his mantle over the baby, they 
walk up some steps to a very large white marble 
font, having a broad band around the top, and a 
cover over it; the cover is raised, and child placed 
standing upon the edge of the basin. Now, as the 
children are very young, they could not stand at 
all in ordinary dress for babies, but the Italian 
baby has a fashion of its own, or one that is ar¬ 
ranged for it, which seems curious enough to us. 
Its little body is bound tightly in a strong strip of 
cloth, until it is made quite stiff, and only the arms 
are free to move. Thus all the babies who are 
brought to the baptistery can be placed standing on 
the edge of the font while the holy water is poured 
upon their heads; then a warm napkin is used, to 
make them perfectly dry; and sometimes a mother 
sends powder in a box, that some may be put on 
after the napkin, to insure her darling against 
taking cold. After the ceremony, the friends of 
the babies usually spend some time in conversa¬ 
tion, then return to their homes. Twelve hun¬ 


dred babies are baptized here every year. Many 
a time I have watched the bandaging process 
with pity for poor baby, for I know how they love 
to kick. The mother puts the bandage around 
the body just under the arms, and winds it round 
and round, binding the little legs fast together, 
and draws it firmly over the feet; then the whole 
of this little package is bound about like a bundle 
of goods, with a very narrow strip of cloth, to keep 
it from unrolling; sometimes a dress is put over 
all this for show, and for baptism a very magnifi¬ 
cent robe. 

The little creatures are kept thus bound till they 
are about a year old ; and, as they know no better 
way of being clothed, seem to enjoy life as much 
as do any other babies. When they are taken 
out to ride in their small wagons, they are well 
protected from the air, even in summer, having 
thick woolen covers or small down beds over them. 
Sometimes it is difficult to see that there is any 
child there, there are so many wrappings. The 
babies of the poor have a very hard life, as their 
parents have no comforts for themselves, and have 
to work continually to get enough to keep them 
from starvation. 


HIS OWN MASTER. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Chapter XXXVIII. 

JACOB WRITES A LETTER AND RECEIVES ADVICE. 

Jacob was glad enough to get away from his 
uncle and return to the Fairlakes. After coming 
out of that dreary house, the little home of his new 
friends seemed all the more charming to him. He 
had never known but one other at all like it, and 
that was Quaker Matthew’s. Different as they 
were in other respects, the two abodes resembled 
each other in the pleasant, peaceful atmosphere 
which pervaded both—the spirit of love which 
alone, whether in poverty or wealth, in a cottage 
or a mansion, makes for the human heart a home. 

Friend Matthew’s hospitality ^nd parting words, 
and recollections of dear little Ruth and her beau¬ 
tiful mother, were much in Jacob’s mind that day; 
and, Mrs. Fairlake having shown him a desk and 
writing materials in the library, which she invited 


him to make use of, he resolved to write the prom¬ 
ised letter. 

While he was about it, Florie came into the 
room, and he turned to speak to her. 

“ Don’t let me interrupt you,” she said, with a 
laugh. “ I’ve no doubt you ’re writing to some 
nice girl.” 

“I am,” replied Jacob, proudly; writing to a 
very nice girl.” 

“ Then I am sure it is to your little Quakeress, 
Ruth!” 

For Jacob had told the Fairlakes about Friend 
Matthew’s family. 

“ Of course it is to Ruth,” said he. 

Florence seemed about to make one of her pert 
and, perhaps, stinging retorts; but seeing how 
grave and gfrateful and sincere he looked when 
speaking of those who had been so good to him, 
she had not the heart to wound him. 
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“Is she dreadfully, awfully good?” she asked; 
“ a great deal better than I ?” 

“ She is different from you. I don’t know that 
she is any better. But she is gentler. She does n’t 
say such sharp things as you do sometimes.” 

“ What makes me?” cried Florie, with a flush. 

“ I don’t know. It is your way, your spirit. 
You don’t mean to hurt anybody’s feelings, I am 
sure.” 

“ Do I hurt yours ? ” 

“Not now,” said Jacob, with a smile; “and I 
don’t think you ever can again. ” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Oh, I see how good you are, behind it all! 
And you have been so kind to me ! ” 

He spoke with so much feeling, that Florie 
turned away for a moment. 

“ Well, Jacob, my boy," she said, trying to carry 
it off with a laugh, though her eye still glistened 
softly as she turned once more upon him, “ give 
my love to Ruth. I know I should like her! Tell 
her she must visit me when she comes to town.” 
She bit her tongue, and added: “ But when you 
praised her so, you made me think I was n’t good 
at all—or good-looking,—like her! There! I’ve 
said it! ” 

And, with a laugh and a blush, she ran out of 
the room. 

^At the dinner-table that day, Jacob described 
with a good deal of spirit and humor his interview 
with Uncle Higglestone, and asked Mr. Fairlake 
what he ought to do. 

It is hard to give advice in such a case as this,” 
said his host; “and before doing it, perhaps I 
ought to see your uncle. I will go round and call 
upon him this afternoon. Meanwhile, Jacob,” he 
added in a fatherly tone, “it will be well for you 
to reflect that we have to do many things in this 
life, not because they are pleasant or promise to be 
profitable, but because they are duties. Who 
knows but you may have a duty to your uncle to 
fulfill. If you can do anything to comfort his 
lonely and suffering old age, may be you will choose 
to do It, and conclude to go to him, for his sake 
solely, and not at all for your own. ” 

Left to himself that afternoon, Jacob remem¬ 
bered these words. The more he pondered them, 
the more they troubled him. Was he sorry that 
he had remained faithful and done his duty to his 
aunt? Would he ever in the future regret that he 
had performed a similar service toward his uncle? 
Might not he do something to bring into that 
dreary house the home-feeling that was wanting? 

He was prepared for the result when Mr. Fair- 
lake returned from his mission. 

“I have had a long and rather satisfactory talk 
with your uncle,” said that gentleman, sitting down 


with Jacob alone in the library. “ You have made 
an extremely favorable impression upon him. He 
likes your frank manners, even when you disagree 
with him, and that is a great point gained. If you 
go to live with him, you will not have to sacrifice 
your independence.” 

“ Do you think I had better go?” asked Jacob, 
trembling with excitement. 

“ Oh, I am not going to say that. I shall leave 
you to decide the matter for yourself. But I will 
tell you what I have learned. The old colored 
woman showed me the room which will be youre if 
you go. It is a very good room, but I objected to 
the barrenness of the walls, and the poor and 
scanty furniture; for I thought, considering his 
wealth, that we might as well begin right. He 
said to me that you could have it furnished in any 
way you liked—he, of course, to pay the bills. 
Then it occurred to me that, with my wife to^assist 
you in your selections,—she has excellent taste in 
such things,—you might make really a pleasant 
room of it. And, who knows ? that might prove a 
starting-point toward a reform in the old gentle¬ 
man’s whole manner of living. When he sees one 
really comfortable and inviting chamber in his 
house, I think he will like to have all the rooms 
furnished with corresponding good sense and good 
taste.” 

Jacob listened in a pleased way, but said nothing. 

“ Another thing. He imagines that he is going 
to take some pride in you, and he agrees with me 
that it will be a good plan for you to go to school a 
year or two, or at least carry on some studies in 
connection with your business. I am inclined to 
think he will be liberal with you in that and every 
other respect, if you suit each other. If you choose, 
you can go and try ; but, even then, you wont 
be obliged to stay if you don’t wish to. Now make 
up your mind.” 

“ My mind is already made up,” Jacob answered. 

“ It was made up before you got back. I said to 
myself then, ‘ It may be my duty to go, and I will 
go,’ though it seemed hard. It doesn’t seem so 
hard to me now, after what you have said.” 

Chapter XXXIX. 

IN AND ABOUT THE GREAT CITY. 

The next morning Jacob went to visit Uncle 
Higglestone, and met with a very different recep¬ 
tion both from him and the old colored woman. 

She was evidently expecting him, and had put 
on a fresh gown and a smile for the occasion. She 
had also set the sick man’s room in order, and the 
old uncle himself appeared in clean linen, his head 
resting against a white pillow in his chair, and the 
harshness of his features mollified by a fre.sh shave 
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and an almost eager look of welcome. His hair 
was thin and white, his forehead bold and broad, 
and Jacob was surprised to find him looking so 
kind and venerable. 

He was also pleased to see his coming into the 
house regarded as an event of some interest. 

“Ah!” said the old man, “I thought you 
would! Mr. Fairlake gives a good account of you, 


all so new and strange to me, I don’t know where 
or how to begin.” 

“That 's right; 1 should be sorry to see you 
show a headstrong confidence,” said Uncle Higgle- 
stone. “ Mr. Fairlake thinks you had better not 
come here to stay until your room is ready, and I 
think so too. His wife will help you about that. 
I am willing to leave everything to her. Mean- 



UNCLE HICGLESTONE GIVES JACOB A HEARTY RECEPTION. 


and I think we shall get along together. You are 
to have your room, and do about as you please 
with it,—only, no extravagance, you understand ! ” 
“ There’s not much danger of that,” said Jacob. 
“No, I suppose not. You are a boy of good 
sense and good habits; only keep so, and you are 
safe. But a word of warning' to begin with will do 
no harm. Many a boy like you has come to the 
city not knowing what extravagance was, and 
rushed into it all the more recklessly for its novelty 
and his previous ignorance. Now, to practical 
matters, the first thing.” 

“ I want your advice,” replied Jacob. “ This is 


while, you should see a little of the city. Visit 
me when you can; but feel yourself free to go and 
come. You ’ll want a little money.” 

“ Oh ! I had n’t thought of that 1 ” said Jacob. 
“ But I suppose it will come handy.” 

“ About how much?”—and the old man looked 
sharply into the boy’s blushing and confused face. 

“Oh, very little indeed,” replied Jacob. “To 
tell the truth, I hate to begin by taking money of 
you. But if my friends are to go around with me, 
I should like to be able to pay any little expenses.” 

“ That’s right! ” cried the old man. “ Any¬ 
thing else?” 
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Jacob looked very thoughtful for a moment. 

“I came away from home,” he said, “leaving 
some small debts unpaid. They have troubled me 
ever since. I did a very foolish and a very wrong 
thing, and I would like to make it right. But I 
hoped to be able to earn money for that.” 

“ That’s right, that’s right! ” again cried the old 
man, his eyes sparkling with satisfaction. “ Pay 
your honest debts before all things. Earn the 
money for it before you earn clothes for your own 
back. But in this case you ’d better not wait. 
I ’ll advance you the money and you can make it 
right with me by and by. Anything else?” 

“I borrowed a little of Friend Matthew Lane. 
I have a letter written ready to send to the family, 
and if I could inclose what I owe them I should be 
very grateful.” 

The old man gave him all the mpney he required 
to pay these small but by no means trifling debts, 
and something for his pocket besides. 

“Now,” said he, “when you go out with Mrs. 
Fairlake, get you a new suit of clothes the first 
thing. I ’ll give you a bit of paper which will pro¬ 
cure you credit almost everywhere. Pull that table 
up here. Give me the pen.” 

The old man scratched two or three lines on a 
scrap of paper, evidently torn from an old letter, 
and gave it to Jacob. 

“There!” he said, “you might go and buy a 
steamboat^on the strength of that.” 

These were the lines: “ The bearer of this is my 
nephew, Jacob Fortune. Please let him have what¬ 
ever he wants on my account.” 

A coarse, strong signature, hard to counterfeit, 
gave the paper its value. Jacob smiled. He was 
beginning to find something to admire and like 
about the old man, and he felt a sense of the power 
there was in that scraggily written name. 

Uncle Higglestone also wrote a list of the princi¬ 
pal places in the city which he wanted his nephew 
to visit. 

“ I have put the Iron-works last,” said he, “but 
they ought to interest a lad like you as much as 
anything. When you visit them, ask for Mr. 
Miner, and tell him I sent you. Now, what do 
you propose to do first ? ” 

“ I think I had better attend to having my room 
got ready,” replied Jacob. 

“ That sounds like business. Well, bring Mrs. 
Fairlake to see it, and order the things as soon as 
you please.” 

Jacob went off with a light heart, and returned 
in the afternoon with Florie and her mother. He 
introduced them to his uncle, and then took them 
to look at his room. 

“Why, this is really very nice!” said Mrs. Fair- 
lake, ‘ ‘ or will be, after we have had the arrange¬ 


ment of it. The down-look from the window into 
those back-yards is not very enchanting; but the 
off-look over the city and into the sunset sky will 
always be interesting—when the smoke is n’t too 
thick. I’m glad you’ve got a fire-place; it will 
make everything else cheerful when your little 
grateful of coal is blazing on a winter night.” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” said Florie; “ and see! his mantel¬ 
piece is n’t so high but that he can put his feet on 
it when he sits and smokes his cigar! ” 

“ Florie, be still 1” said the mother, while Jacob 
joined in the young girl’s mischievous laugh. 
“ He is not that kind of boy. Here we ’ll have 
your writing-table, with the light over your left 
shoulder. It will do for the few books you have at 
first. Will you have the room newly painted?” 

“ I think not,” replied Jacob, in a low voice. 
“ I *ve an idea that everything ought to be plain— 
not at all showy, I mean, so as not to contrast too 
much with the rest of the house.” 

“Quite right, Jacob. So we ’ll make the paint 
do, with a little soap and water, which old Dinah 
will attend to. But the walls must be papered, 
the floor needs a carpet; the windows want new 
shades,”—and Mrs. Fairlake went on to name a 
few other indispensable things. “ Let’s see what 
Dinah can do for us first.” 

The old colored woman having been consulted, 
the little party set off to make purchases. Jacob 
had never been shopping before, and when he saw 
designs of carpets unrolled, or a multitude of 
patterns of wall-paper displayed, he was so be¬ 
wildered he did n’t know what to do. Had the 
plainest things of any he saw been chosen for him, 
and he had first seen them in his room, he would 
have been perfectly satisfied. But, among so many 
beautiful styles, he wondered how any one could 
make a choice. 

He felt that he could not have done anything 
without Mrs. Fairlake. She let Jacob and Florie 
argue and discuss, then took what she thought 
most fit. The carpet having been decided upon, 
then everything else was made to correspond wth 
that. Jacob was surprised to find how a little 
experience and good sense simplified this great 
puzzling mystery of shopping. 

At Mrs. Fairlake’s suggestion, the new suit of 
clothes had been put off until the last thing. Per¬ 
haps it was her way of showing that she and Flone 
were not ashamed to go about with a well-behave 
young fellow in pepper-and-salt trousers and a coat 
which he had slightly outgrown. At a first-class 
clothing store he was fitted, without much troub e, 
to a neat ready-made suit, which, as the shopman 
said, would “do to wear anywhere;” and he pu 
it to the test by wearing it home to supper, wit 
Florie and her mother. 
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“ Well, that’s a sensible suit,” said the old man, 
when he saw Jacob in it the next morning. “ 1 
hope I shall be able to say as much of your other 
purchases. The paper-hangers are already in the 
house; but I have n’t looked at the paper, and 
don’t mean to till it’s dry on the walls. Now you 
must think of something to do for your friends who 
are doing so much for you.” 

“ I should like to, if 1 could,” said Jacob. 

“For one thing, do you think they would care 
to go and ride with us this afternoon ? If the 
weather continues fine, I think I should enjoy it; 
and, if they will go, we ’ll have a barouche.” 

“ 1 am sure they will,” replied Jacob; “for they 
said they would go with me to-day anywhere 1 
pleased.” 

So the ride came off. It was a beautiful after¬ 
noon, Florie and Jacob were in high spirits, and it 
was surprising to see how courteous the crabbed 
old uncle could be on an occasion of this kind. He 
showed great respect for Mrs. Fairlake, who occu¬ 
pied the rear seat with him in the carriage, and 
seemed pleased to see the children enjoy them¬ 
selves. Jacob was already bringing sunshine to 
this lonely old man’s life. 

They drove up through the city, and up, up, by 
zigzag roads, to the summits of the mighty hills 
that rise still beyond. They were then in the midst 
of the finest suburbs in the world—villas, gardens, 
groves, charming vales and slopes, and heights 
that commanded magnificent views. Uncle Hig- 
glestone, who was full of information with regard 
to everything they saw, pointed out many things 
of interest, and did not fail to tell Jacob that these 
suburbs comprised five separate small cities, each 
on its hill, where lived the wealthiest people doing 
business in the great city below. 

He took them past the buildings of the famous 
Lane Theological Senrinary (which did not look 
very inviting to Jacob), and afterward sat in the 
carriage while Mrs. Fairlake and the young people 
climbed the cupola of the Mount Auburn Young 
Ladies* School, on one of the highest and finest 
hills, and beheld from the top all the beautiful, 
green, sunlit, blue-ringed world outspread around. 
Then home, after one of the most delightful days 
in Jacob’s life. 

The next morning, he went alone to visit one of 
the great pork-packing houses for which Cincinnati 
is celebrated, and saw an endless drove of hogs 
move up an inclined plane into the building, and 
come down, through a number of spouts, in the 
shape of hams, shoulders, sides of pork, pigs’ feet, 
and so forth, at the rate of twelve or fifteen hun¬ 
dred hogs a day. Much of the process by which 
the drove was converted into pork and lard was 
not agreeable to look at, but in its order and skill. 


its swiftness, and even its neatness, considering the 
nature of the work, it was all wonderful. 

In the afternoon he visited the Iron-works, of 
which more anon. 

Jacob’s room was ready for him by Thursday, 
and Mrs. Fairlake and Florio went with him to 
look at it. Everything was plain and neat about 
it; yet he could not help blushing as he entered it 
from the other part of the house, and found it, 
after all, so much better and more comfortably 
furnished than any other room. 

Something made him very thoughtful as he 
walked home with Florie and her mother, and 
took leave of them at the door. 

“No,” said he, “I wont go in; it will only 
make it still harder for me to leave you if I do. 
My uncle expects me back to dinner, and I must 
remember that is my home now.” 

“ But you are going to be a near neighbor. 
Come and see us very often ! ” said Florie. 

Jacob swallowed the lump in his throat, smiled 
resolutely, and said: 

“ Yes, if you will let me.” 

The sadness of parting was not all on his side, 
for these good friends had become no less attached 
to him than he to them. He could not thank 
them then for all their kindness to him, but with a 
last grateful, affectionate look, he turned from 
them and hurried' away. He had many things to 
think of on his way back to his new home. 

Just before reaching his uncle’s house, he saw a 
person come down the steps and advance toward 
him, with a jaunty air and a graceful flourish, 
which belonged to only one person in the world. 
Jacob did n’t know whether he was glad or sorry to 
see him, but he went forw'ard and shook the dain¬ 
tily proffered hand. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Pinkey ?” 

“ I am cheerful—I am all serene, thanks to you, 
Jacob my boy ! I’ve just been to hunt you up at 
your uncle’s, and I’m delighted to know that he 
has taken you into his heart and home, just as I 
told you he would,—don’t you see ? I was n’t far 
wrong, after all, Jacob my boy ! ” 

“ Tell me about yourself,” said Jacob. “ What’s 
the news?” 

“ Why, here I am, and that’s good news for one 
person in the world, at least,” replied Alphonse, 
gayly. “ Your call on Brother Loring did the busi¬ 
ness ; you must have pleaded my cause like a young 
Cicero, Jacob my boy, for he came trotting round 
to the jail—I mean, to my lodgings,” said Al¬ 
phonse, glancing quickly about him,—“ that very 
afternoon, and allowed me to bring my eloquence 
to bear upon him. And what do you think ? He 
not only got Bottleby to withdraw his complaint, 
and procured my release, but lent me money to 
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get to town with, which I am to repay at my 
earliest convenience.” 

“ Then I trust his need of the money is not very 
pressing,” said Jacob. 

“ Oh, I’m going to surprise him and you, and 
everybody else, by paying up my debts now with 
the most rigid conscientiousness. Fact! By the 
way, Jacob my boy, what I want of you more par¬ 
ticularly at this moment: I’m trying to make a 
new start in life, but it’s awkward in the extreme 
to begin without means, and now that you Ve got 
your hand in Uncle Higglestone’s pocket, please 
remember ’t was 1 who told you that he was the 
vein for you to work.” 

“Please come to the point, and tell me what 
you want,” said Jacob. 

“To be brief, then—to come at once to the 
sordid business question—if you can accommodate 
me to—say twenty-five or thirty dollars—though 
more will not be decidedly objectionable—posi¬ 
tively to be repaid, with the larger sum I owe you, 
at my very earliest-” 

“ Mr. Pinkey,” Jacob interrupted him, “ 1 have 
not a hand in my uncle’s pocket, and I have no 
money to lend you.” 

“Gracious heavens! hasn’t he yet opened his 
heart in that gratifying, practical way,—I mean, 
soothed your soul with the sight of odd dollars ? ” 

“ Yes, he dtd ask me if I was in need of any¬ 
thing, and I told him I would like to settle up those 
accounts at home, which 1 left standing when we 
came away so suddenly, you remember. As the 
money which ought to have been used to settle 
them had gone in another direction,” added 
Jacob, dryly, “ I took some that he gave me for the 
purpose; for, to tell the truth, those small debts 
have troubled me more than I suppose much larger 
ones ever will you.” 

“ Jacob, my boy, give me your hand ! I admire 
your honesty. So, you can’t do anything for me ?” 

“ Nothing, Mr. Pinkey. But tell me what you 
are going to do for yourself.” 

“ Well, Jacob, my boy, I ’ll take you into my 
confidence. I’m going to brush up my Latin, 
walk through a medical school, purchase a diploma, 
cultivate a little different style of curls, and set up 
for a fashionable physician. How’s that for Pro¬ 
fessor Alphonse P. ? Ha, ha ! Well, good-daf, 
Jacob, my boy ; I’m off.” 

Jacob watched him with a smile as he disap¬ 
peared around the corner; and then walked home 
to his new quarters in Uncle Higgleston^’s house. 

“ Well, how do you like your room ? ” said the 
old man, as they sat together that day at dinner, 
in the old man’s chamber. 

“ One thing about it I don’t like at all,” replied 
Jacob. 


“ What! a room like that ? ” cried the old man, 
sharply. “ It’s positively sumptuous, compared 
with anything I ever had when I was a boy. Mrs. 
Fairlake has done the thing in remarkably good 
taste, I think. I’ve just been thinking, I would n’t 
object to such a room myself. What is it you 
don’t like about it ? If anything in reason, I ’ll 
have it remedied, if I can.” 

“ You can remedy it,” said Jacob. “ And I 
hope you wont take offense when I name it.” 

“ Certainly not. We ’re going to be plain with 
each other, you know.” 

Jacob paused, gathering courage to speak. 

“ Well, uncle,” he said at length, “ it’s just 
this: the room is beautiful, comfortable, home¬ 
like,—everything 1 can wish: more than 1 ever 
hoped to have. But I’m ashamed, when I go into 
it, to think that I, a boy, well and hearty, have 
such a room in your house, while you, an old man, 
and sick-” 

He hesitated, glancing his eye about the dreary, 
uninviting chamber, and then added, earnestly: 

“ It is n’t right! ” 

“No, it is n’t I ” said the old man, huskily. 
“ But I *m used to it. Living alone, a man some¬ 
times gets so he does n’t care how he lives. Now 
you are with me, I ’ll see to having things in a 
little better shape. I had thought of it myself. 
But now let’s talk of something eke. What have 
you seen around town that interested you most ?" 

“The Iron-works,” replied Jacob, promptly. 

“ Ah ! I’m surprised at that. What of them?” 

“ 1 found Mr. Miner, and when I gave him 
your name, he took great pains to show and ex¬ 
plain everything. I think I was never so much 
interested in anything before. Such power!— 
such machinery!—all through the ingenuity of 
men !—it is wonderful ! I have heard people talk 
about inspiration ; I never in my life,” Jacob went 
on, with earnest eloquence, “ had such a feeling, 
as when I walked through the different shops with 
Mr. Miner, and saw what was done; a sort of 
inspiration came over mc^ and I got an idea.” 

“Well! what’s that?” 

“ You told me, uncle, I must be thinking what 
I would like to do. I’ve been two or three times 
to your store, and seen the trade going on. But 
it seems to me there is something better than trad¬ 
ing,—and that is, making. I think I’d rather be 
one of those who do something, than one of those 
who deal in what others have done.” 

“You had, eh ? ” said the old man, penetrating 
Jacob with his keen gaze. “ What do you thin 
of me ? I’ve been in trade all my life.” 

“ I know it. And I don’t say but that 
good thing. Only I think what’s back of it is 
ter. But you have n’t confined yourself to tra e, 
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said Jacob. “ Mr. Miner told me you were more 
of a manufacturer than a merchant,—that you are 
one of the principal owners of the Works.” 

To be sure; I have an interest there; I am 
one of the oldest iron-men in the city,” said Uncle 
Higglestone, with satisfaction. 

** Well,” continued Jacob, when he told me 
that, I thought perhaps you could get me a chance 
to do something there.” 

“ At the Iron-works ! ” The old man looked at 
the lad in astonishment. You want to go to 
work with your hands, in the midst of clangor, and 
grime, and disagreeable things, rather than be a 
genteel clerk in a store ? ” 

“ The things are not so disagreeable to me; 1 
sha’ n’t mind the grime; I rather like the clanging,” 
replied Jacob, with a smile. “ My idea is, to 
begin at the beginning, and learn everything, in 
a business like that; become a perfect master of 
it; know how to make everything, from a rivet, 
or a nut and screw, to the finest kind of ma¬ 
chinery.” 

For a minute the old man did not speak. He 
was trembling with emotion. At last he said, 
winking the unusual moisture from his eyes: 

“ I did n’t think any boy nowadays would make 
a choice like that. Boys want to be genteel; they 
don’t like to soil their fingers ! Instead of pro¬ 
ducing anything with their hands and brains, they 
want to live, some way, and grow rich, on what 
other people produce. Jacob ! you could n’t have 
made a choice that would please your old uncle 
better.” 

Oh ! you will let me, then ? ” cried Jacob, 
joyfully. 

“ Let you ? I ’ll give you every advantage. I 
thought I would like to have you work into my 
business. But this will be better for you, if it is 
your choice. It is a noble ambition ! And you 
will be working into my business, in a way, after 
all. But how about going to school ? ” 

“ I’ve talked with Mr. Fairlake about that,” 
said Jacob. “ 1 want a good education. But that, 
he says, means something very different now from 
what it did a few years ago. Then it meant Latin 
and Greek, among other things. They are good 
to learn, if any one has the taste and the time for 
them. But for practical life, he says, other things 
are taking their place. He advises me to learn one 
modern language instead, and recommends Ger¬ 
man. His family talk German just as they do 
English ; and hearing them makes me want to 
study it.” 

“Yes; that will be useful. There are a great 
many Germans in this part of the country,” said 
the old man, listening with interest to all the boy 
had to say. 


“ Then there are the modern sciences,—some¬ 
thing people knew nothing about when they made 
so much of Latin and Greek,” Jacob went on. 
“ I had some talks with a man I met up the river, 
—a queer fellow,—a peddler of the name of Long¬ 
shore.” V 

“What! Sam ?” cried the old man. “ I know 
him. An odd chick! shrewd and honest, but a 
little crack-brained about s6me things.” 

“ Yes, I thought so. But he has read a good 
deal, and, though he is n’t very deep, he gave me 
some ideas about modem science that have been 
turning and turning in my mind, ever since. I’ve 
a great curiosity to know more about them. And 
when Mr. Fairlake told me that—these are his 
words—‘ modem science goes hand in hand with 
the practical arts, which depend upon it in many 
ways,’ I thought I would like to know something 
about science in general, and a good deal about 
those particular sciences that have to do with my 
own business.” 

“ But how are you going to learn all that without 
going to school.^” the old man inquired. 

“ I mean to go to school. But I don’t think it 
is nedessary to give all my time to it. Mr. Fair- 
lake says that when a young man is really inter¬ 
ested and determined to get knowledge, it will 
come to him in all sorts of ways,—through his eyes 
and ears, and ‘even through the pores of his skin.’ 
Now, I want to work, and at the same time I want 
to read and study. He says there are always 
chances for that. There is the Mechanics’ Insti¬ 
tute, where, he says, young men go in the evening, 
and learn drawing, mathematics and other things, 
and have a good library where they can find books 
on all sorts of subjects. I shall go there,” added 
Jacob, positively. “Then, as for German, the 
Fairlakes say they will teach me the pronunciation, 
and I can learn the grammar and translation by 
myself, from books. I’ve a pretty fair foundation 
to begin on. At school I was as good as any boy 
of my age in geography, arithmetic, grammar and 
other common branches; though I had to stay at 
home and work more than some boys did. Be¬ 
sides, I’ve concluded to take Mr. Fairlake’s advice 
about going to school this coming season, if you 
approve of it. Then, in the spring, when I am 
sixteen years old, I should like to go into the Iron¬ 
works.” 

“I approve of everything!” said the old man, 
heartily. “ And 1 confess—I confess, Jacob, I am a 
good deal surprised at the turn you have taken.” 

“ I am a little surprised at it myself,” replied 
Jacob. “The smelting-furnace at Jackson gave 
me a disagreeable notion of everything connected 
with working in iron. But it was n’t alone on 
account of the heat and steam in the casting-room. 
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I might have been interested if the grouty foreman 
had been such a man as Mr. Miner is, at your iron¬ 
works.” 

‘‘Well,” said the old man, “ I am glad you are 
going to school for six or eight months. That will 
give you time to think of what you will go at next. 
Perhaps you will change your mind.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Jacob, with a smile. 


Chapter XLI. 


MASTERY AT LAST. 


Jacob found that living with his uncle was not 
by any means so unpleasant as might have been 
expected. They liked each other more 
and more. The old man was often sharp- 
tempered enough ; but the boy had made 
up his mind beforehand not to be dis¬ 
turbed by any outbreaks of that kind. 

Uncle Higglestone, like Aunt Myra, had 
a great deal more kindness in his nature 
than the world had given him credit for, 
and, like her, he had sometimes an odd 
way of showing it to Jacob. But the boy 
looked steadily at the good and noble 
side of his character, and respected him 
for that. 

It was to Jacob’s credit that they were 
able to get along together at all. Uncle 
Higglestone’s previous idea of a nephew 
had been a lazy young fellow, invented 
for the purpose of spending an old man’s 
money. He found that Jacob was not 
one of that kind. He was delighted to 
see him choose an independent career, 
involving hard study and hard work. 

The less he relied upon his uncle the 
more anxious his uncle was to help him. 

The less he cared for the old man’s 
money, the more willing the old man 
was to spend it for him. 

The uncle’s health improved fast after 
Jacob came into the house. The quickening of his 
affections seemed to renew his life. He was soon able 
to go about his business, and appeared as well as he 
had been for years. There is nothing like some¬ 
body to love to keep the heart young and strong. 

Something else improved too, and that was the 
old man’s housekeeping. The furnishing of Jacob’s 
room the beginning of a revolution which did 
not end until every room in the house had put on 
an attractive and home-like appearance. In the 
foltowing wnter, when Jacob became associated 
wth a club of young fellows for purposes of mutual 
improvement. Uncle Higglestone’s parlor was one 
* pleasantest places where they met. 

Of course, Jacob saw a great deal of his friends 


“Oh, Mr. Longshore !” said Jacob, who could 
not help laughing at this abrupt return to the old 
hobby, “ tell me about yourself now. And about 
Friend Matthew’s family. Have you seen any of 
them lately ?” 

“ About myself I haint much to tell,” replied 
Sam ; “’cept that I ’ve had a successful season,— 
sold more goods, I ’m bound to say, than any 
other six men on the river; and t’ other day I got 
hold of a treat-ise on spectrum analysis. 
know, this spectrum analysis is the great discovery 
of the age;—you can tell by the lines on the spec¬ 
trum just what any luminous body is made of; and 
it shows us that the sun is made up of about the 
same ingredients as our earth, for instance, iron 


the Fairlakes; and while he was making many new 
acquaintances, he now and then met an old one. 

He was walking on the levee one afternoon when 
he saw coming toward him a puckered mouth, a 
long, lean, twisted neck, and a pair of outstretched 
hands. The hands grasped his, and the mouth 
unpuckered enough to say : 

“Well! I declare! Glad to see you! Didn’t 
know as ever I should after that morning 1 saw you 
starting for Jackson, and I was drifting down the 
creek so fast I was n’t able to say just what I wanted 
to about the power of the sun; but I’ve thought 
on it fifty times since, and I’ll tell ye now. Ye see, 
the bigger the mass of an attracting body-" 


“ MAV LOVE AND PEACE BE WITH THEE, MY SON ! *' 
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and other metals, hydrogen and other gases, only 
in an intensely heated state of liquid or vapor. 
Now-” 

“ I shall be very glad to know all about it some 
time,” Jacob again interrupted his friend. “ But I 
asked you-” 

“ Oh, yes ! about the Quakers; have I seen any 
on ’em lately ? ” said Sam. “ I should think so,— 
if an hour ago is lately.” 

“An hour agol” exclaimed Jacob. “Which 
of them ? where ? ” 

“ Friend Matthew himself. He’s in town. A^nd 
I guess I can take you right where he is now.” 

.“ Oh, I ’ll be ever so much obliged to you, if you 
will! ” 

“ Come right along,” said Sam. “ He told me 
he had heard from you, and that your drownded 
friend had turned up again. Just as I expected. 
Did n’t I prove it to ye ? Oh, you ’ll find a long 
head has got hold of a subject, when Sam Long¬ 
shore puts his mind to it! ” 

Talking by the way, Jacob slipped half a dollar 
into his old friend’s hand. Sam looked at it, 
winked, smiled, and slipped it into his pocket. 

“Glad ’t was of use to ye,” he said, as Jacob 
thanked him for the loan. “ And, by mighty I 1 
only wish everybody was as ready to pay their hon¬ 
est debts! Some of us, then, would be rich enough 
to retire from business.” 

They found Matthew Lane in a warehouse in 
Front street; and there Jacob also had the pleas¬ 
ure of making acquaintance with the man he had 
once been so anxious to find,—the same who had 
led him on that wild-goose chase from Jackson to 
Chillicothe,—Mr. Benjamin Radkin. He was now 
in a position to laugh over that adventure; and to 
decline, with thanks, an offer from Mr. Radkin of 
a place in his smelting-works at Jackson. 

He look leave of Mr. Radkin; made Sam Long¬ 
shore promise to come and see him; then had a 
long private talk with Friend Matthew. He had 
many questions to ask, about Ruth and her mother; 
and many to answer about himself. 

“When thee has a vacation,” said Matthew, 
“ thee must surely come and see us. We were 
right glad to get thy letter; and a visit from thee 
will be still more welcome. Meanwhile, I wish thee 
the best success, which is n’t always what shows 
most to the world. The real rewards and punish¬ 
ments of life are not what we usually see men enjoy 
or suffer; they lie deeper than that. They are in 
the mind and heart. May love and peace be with 
thee, my son ! ” And love and peace did seem to 
go with Jacob, in that good man’s blessing. 


After a winter of thought and study, Jacob had 
not, when spring came, changed his mind about 
going into the iron-works. Nor has he yet had 
reason to regret that he kept to his resolution. His 
uncle still lives, and manages his own business; and 
Jacob is all the more respected by him because he 
has worked out for himself an independent career. 

It was long before he saw Mr. Pinkey again. 

Being in Philadelphia on business some years 
afterward, he was one day approached by a man 
of slight figure, a jaunty air, and very stringy ring¬ 
lets, in a rather seedy coat; who thrust a guide¬ 
book into his hand, glibly recommending him to 
purchase it. Jacob glanced at the book, then 
looked earnestly at the man. 

“ Mr. Pinkey ! ” said he, “don’t you know me ?” 

“ What! ” cried Alphonse ; “ Jacob, my boy !— 
my man, I ought to say ! How could I know you, 
in that fine beard ? ” 

“How are you? and what are you doing?” 
Jacob inquired. 

“You see what I am doing,” Pinkey replied, 
somewhat ashamed, withdrawing the guide-book. 
“A mere make-shift, these hard times. Anything 
to turn an honest penny, you know.” 

“ That’s right,” said Jacob, approvingly. And 
to encourage his friend’s humble but praiseworthy 
effort, he bought a guide-book of him, though he 
had already several on hand. 

When I saw him a few days later, he made me a 
present of the book. 

“ I thought I should have a good chance to give 
it away,” he said, laughing. 

It lies before me now as I write. It is a Guide 
to Philadelphia and the Centennial Exhibition. 

And Jacob’s business there ? He had in charge 
one of the finest iron “ exhibits” to be seen at that 
great show. Many of the articles were made by 
his own hands ; a few of the most curious and inter¬ 
esting were his own invention. I found that he 
was not only a favorite with all who knew him, but 
that he had already received tempting offers for his 
future services from two or three large American 
firms, and one of which he had good reason to be 
proud—from the Chinese government! He smiled 
as he spoke of this, but said he was very well con¬ 
tented where he was, and thought he should 
remain. 

All which has to be very briefly told; for it would 
take many chapters still to relate how Jacob, by 
the exercise of patience, perseverance and self-con¬ 
trol had become not only a master of his business, 
but finally, in tlie truest and best sense, HiS Own 
Master. 


The End. 
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THE REVENGE OF THE LITTLE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

By Park Benjamin. 



All at once an idea struck him, 

And he broke into a smile. 

“ I have it! ” cried he, joyfully; 

“ I *11 fix that crocodile !” 

Then he trotted through the rushes 
Until he reached dry land. 

When he crept along quite silently 
To a mound in the hot sand. 


Where the crocodile had buried 
Her eggs, because she knew 
The torrid sun would hatch them 
Within a month or two. 

Now, the savage mother-reptile 
Was nowhere to be seen, 

For she was calmly slumbering 
Among the rushes green. 


A FAT young hippopotamus 
Sat grimly by the Nile, 
Contriving dire vengeance 
On a lady crocodile, 


The little hippopotamus 
Moved cautiously and slow, 
Until he saw the heap of eggs,— 
Than laughed he long and low. 



Who, that morning, for her breakfast 
Ate up his brothers twain; 

So he pondered long and deeply 
How to pay her back again. 


Then boldly he marched forward. 

And stamped upon that nest. 

And jumped and kicked and pranced a u , 
As if he were possessed. 
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Tlie ancient mother-crocodile, But of this you may be certain, 

Hearing her young ones* wail. That if he is not found 

Came rushing from her muddy couch. In the air or in the water. 

Waving her frightful tail. He *s somewhere on the ground. 



The little hippopotamus 
Was having then huge fun, 
Stepping upon the babies. 

To smash them one by one; 

So he failed to see the mother, 
Nor dreamed of his mishap. 
Till—whack I against his side so fat 
There came an awful slap. 


VoL. IV.—S 3 . 


It lifted him from off his feet, 
And hurled him up on high. 
And away he went careering 
Like a rocket in the sky. 

How far he flew I know not, 

But’t is said that he was throwTi 
On the pyramid of Cheops, 
Straddling the topmost stone. 


Being too fat to clamber down. 
He may be there this day. 
Unless some one in a balloon 
Has carried him away. 
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THE STARS IN OCTOBER.* 

By Richard A. Proctor. 

The northern map given below explains itself, of New Orleans, a portion of the Dipper is con- 
because we have already considered separately the cealed from view. Nearly the whole constellation 


constellations which appear in it. The Dipper is Ursa Major is seen in London, when due sout 
well placed for observation at this season for all below the pole; but, as you see, the paws of the 
places in America north of the latitude of Louisville, Great Bear are not seen in America at this time, 
or not more than about two degrees south of it; but Turning to the southern skies for the month we 
for places between this last-named latitude and that find that the constellation Pisces (or the Fishes) is 

* In order to complete this series within the present volume, the stars for November and December are included in this paper. 
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the ecliptical constellation now ruling in the south. 
It is usually represented by two fishes tied together 
with a ribbon, one of the fish has its tail at 17 , and 
its head close to Andromeda; the other has its 
head at y and /?. You must be careful to distin¬ 
guish the two fishes, Pisces, from the southern fish, 
Piscis Australis. 


The Fishes belonged to the watery signs of the 
zodiac,—Capricorn (the Sea-Goat), Aquarius (the 
Water-Pourer), and the Fishes, whose natural home 
is in the water. Below Aquarius you see another 
fish. Below Pisces there is the sea-monster Cetus, 
and close by Cetus, as you will see in the second 
southern chart for this month, is the watery sign 



The constellation Pisces now includes the point 
marked r which is where the sign of the Ram 
begins, and was formerly occupied by this constel¬ 
lation ; though, more anciently still, the Bull was 
the constellation occupying thb part of the heavens. 


Eridanus, named later as a river, but undoubtedly 
in the older system of the constellations represented 
as a gpreat stream of water simply, something like 
the streams which were represented as flowing from 
the water-can of Aquarius. 
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I have already mentioned the old superstition of 
the astrologers that when the sun and moon and 
the other five planets (for the sun and moon were 
planets in the old system of astronomy) were con¬ 
joined in the watery signs, or specially in Capri- 
cornus, the world would be destroyed by a flood. 
It is rather curious that the history of the flood was, 


in the older temples of the stars, on the walls below 
the dome-roof, which sprang from the circle repre¬ 
senting the equator. 

The coincidences are curious enough to be worth 
noticing, though to many the natural thought will 
be that the zodiac temples represented on their walls 
a more ancient history of a flood, not that the his- 
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in a sense, portrayed among the constellations 
which (when the figures were first formed) lay 
south of the equator, insomuch that some have 
gone so far as to suggest that the narrative of the 
flood is an account in words of what was pictured, 


tory was a later explanation of zodiac temples made 
long before. 

We have the Water-Pourer casting streams of 
water downward from the equator, as explained 
last month, the waters rising until the uppermost 
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of the fishes rose nearly to the equator (so it would 
have been pictured in the remote ages referred to), 
while the great sea-monster and the still heavier 
streams of Eridanus on one side, with the Sea- 
Goat on the other, indicate the prevalence of the 
waters which had been poured by Aquarius over 
all things. Passing onward (see successively the 


hinder quarters of the horse forming the fore part, 
at present missing, of the great ship). This man 
was represented bearing a sacrifice toward the altar, 
Ara, from which the smoke of burning incense rose 
into the heavens. We know that Noah when he 
went forth from the ark, builded an altar, and took 
of every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and 



southern maps for January, February, March, etc.), 
we come first to the great ship Argo, which was 
associated in the earliest ages with the Ark; next 
is the Centaur, which again we find from early 
authorities was formerly depicted as a man (the 


offered burnt offerings on the altar; and that the 
smoke of burning incense rose from the altar of 
Noah* maybe inferred from the words which imme¬ 
diately follow, in the authorized version of the Bible 
narrative : “The Lord smelled a sweet savor.” 
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Next after the altar, or rather above it, and in fact 
in the smoke from the altar, is the bow of Sagitta¬ 
rius,—and corresponding with this we read that 
God, after the savor of the altar had reached him, 
said : “ I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall 
come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth 
that the bow shall be seen itv the cloud.” Close by 
the ship Argo, again, is the raven, perched on Hy¬ 
dra, the great sea-serpent, represented in the old 
sculptures immersed in the waves of ocean on which 
the ark was floating. Orion was from time imme¬ 
morial associated with Nimrod, the mighty hunter 
before the Lord, and accordingly has his dogs 
beside him; while the first vineyard and vintage 
may be supposed to be indicated by the cup. Crater. 
(It seems also that Virgo—close by Crater—was 
represented of old as bearing grapes, and to this day 
the star f of the Virgin is called Vindemiatrix, or 
the Lady Gathering Grapes.) 

The constellation Pegasus (or the Winged Horse) 
is a singular one for several reasons. There is not 
the slightest resemblance to a winged horse among 
the stars of the group; and as usually represented 
the winged half horse has his head downward, the 
neck joining the body at a and extending to C, etc. 
The constellation is easily recognized by the three 
bright stars /i, a and ), which with a of Andromeda 
form what is commonly called the square of Pega¬ 
sus ; for a Andromeda was also, of old, a star of 
Pegasus, to wit, 6 of this constellation. You will 
observe that the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet 
has no representative star, at present, in the con¬ 
stellation. 

The sun in his annual course along the ecliptic 
passes the point r, or crosses the equator moving 
northward, on or about March 21 st. 

And now we pass to the last of our set of twelve 
pairs of northern and southern maps, viz., the pair 
which, indeed, properly belongs to December. 

The northern map contains no new star-groups. 
It is only necessary to remark that this map makes 
the circuit of the northern heavens complete, the 
northern skies for the month following being those 
already shown in the first northern map of our 
series. 

Turning lo the second southern map, thd last of 
the southern series, we see that due south and high 
up toward the point overhead, lies the group of 
three stars, a, /i, and }, forming the head of Aries’ 
(the Ram). The brightest of the three is called 
Hamal (or the Sheep). It is not easy to under¬ 
stand why this group was likened to a ram. One 
can just imagine the outline of a sheep’s face look¬ 
ing toward the right (or west) as formed by the 
three stars a, /?, and y ; but in the maps the face 
of the ram is turned the other way, looking toward 


the Bull, which lies on the left. This has been the 
idea for many centuries, for old Manilius wrote: 

First Aries, glorious in his golden wool, 

Looks back, and wonders at the mighty DuIL 

Yet there is a tradition that in remoter times the 
Ram looked toward the west. Aries is one of the 
constellations of the zodiac, a set of twelve arranged 
as a zone or band round the heavens, along the 
middle of which runs the ecliptic, which is in fact 
the path of the sun. Formerly Aries was the first 
of the zodiacal constellations, but the same change 
which has shifted the pole from the Dragon to the 
Little Bear has shifted the Ram from his former 
position. 

The sun in his course along the ecliptic crosses 
the point marked «, or enters the sign Taurus, on 
or about April 20 th. 

The stars //, 39 , and 41 , at one time formed a 
separate constellation called Musca (the Fly)— 
rather a large fly if Aries represents an ordinary 
ram. 

Below the Ram there is the great straggling con¬ 
stellation called Cetus (or the Whale). In reality 
it was intended, I suppose, to represent some imag¬ 
inary sea-monster, for the whale could hardly have 
been known to the astronomers who formed the 
older constellations. The group suggests rather 
an animal like the sea-serpent, rearing its head 
above water, than the great lumbering mass of a 
whale; and I am almost disposed to venture the 
idea that either some recollection of the Enalio- 
saurian or long-necked (and long-named) reptiles 
was thought of, or that the monster was no other 
than the crocodile. Slightly to modify the words 
of Shakspeare, we may say of this star-group, 

It’s almost in shape of a crocodile. 

By the mass and 't is a crocodile, indeed. 

Methinks it’s like a weasel. 

It is backed like a weaseL 

Or like a whale ? 

Very like a whale. ^ 

However, it is more important at present to note 
that the star marked Mira (or the Wonderful Star) 
cannot be seen at present. This is one of those 
strange stars which vary in brightness. It shines 
for about a fortnight as a star of the second magni¬ 
tude, then by degrees fades away until at the end of 
three months it cannot be seen. After remaining 
nearly five months invisible, it gradually incre^s 
in brightness for about three months, when it is 
again a second-magnitude star. It occupies about 
331 days eight hours in going through these 
changes. During the first half of April next this 
star will be in full luster. 

Above the Ram you will see the Triangles, one 
triangle formed of faint stars, the other of fairly 
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conspicuous ones. The constellation Eridanus (or 
the River Po) is seen to the left of the south, 
passing on a winding course such as a river should 
follow, to the southern horizon. At places in the 
latitude of New Orleans the bright star Achernar 
(of the first magnitude) shows where the river 

* These Latin names are abbreviadons ft 


comes to an end. (Achernar signifies the latter 
part or end.) The Bedouin Arabs call Eridanus 
the Ostrich. The wide region almost bare of stars 
between Cetus and Eridanus is occupied by the 
modern constellations Fornax* (the Chemist’s Fur¬ 
nace) and Sculptor* (the Sculptor’s Workshop). 

Fornax Chemica and Officina Sculptoria. 


BO-PEEP. 

By E. Norman GuNNistm 


What becomes of the baby-stars 

That play all night at their game—Bo-peep, 
When the moon comes out with her silver bars, 
And we little children are fast asleep? 

Now, this is why, when the moon is bright. 
We scarcely see the little stars: 

She puts them to sleep by her silver light, 
And fondles them close, behind her bars. 


But when the moon has gone away. 

And happy children sing their song. 

The baby-stars come out to play, 

And laugh and twinkle all night long. 

They laugh and twinkle the livelong night, 
When we little children are fast asleep; 
When the moon no longer gives her light. 
The stars are playing their game—Bo-peep! 
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FOR VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 


[OCTOBBR, 


WHAT THE PARROT TAUGHT THE LITTLE GIRL. 

Pecky was just a poor poll parrot, with nothing of his own but his 
pretty gray feathers and sharp beak, that could bite little fingers when 
they came too near his cage; and yet this same Pecky taught Katie 
Scott a very useful lesson. When he was first brought home, Katie 
was just the happiest little girl! “Mamma!” she cried. “Mamma, please, 
he must be placed where he can see Libbie and Mary play croquet!” 

Libbie and Mary lived next door, and, when the weather was fine, the 
three friends—Katie, Libbie and Mary—used to have fine games on the 
lawn between the two houses. 

There were four friends when Pecky came, for he was put close by 
the window, where he could see the fun. Before long, he learned many 
new words. He would cry, “Croquet her away! Take care, Katie! I 
have won! Ha! ha! ha!” And he could laugh louder than any of 
them. They thought there never was such a wonderful pet. 

Katie told her mamma it was “just the cunningest^ nicest little polly 
in the world.” So it was; and Katie was one of the nicest little girls 
in the world when she could have what she wanted, but sometimes little 
people want what is not good for them. One day, at dinner, mamma said: 

“You can’t have any more melon, Katie dear; it will make you ill!” 

I hope none of the little girls and boys who read^ this would do as 
Katie Scott did;—I am really sorry to have to tell it;—she threw herself 
on the floor, and kicked and screamed so loudly, that Libbie and. Mary, 
who were playing outside, heard her. 

“What is that noise?” asked Mary. 

“Oh!” said Libbie, “it is just Katie Scott— Cry-baby 

Libbie did not know that she was heard, but such was the case. 
Mr. Pecky had two little sharp ears open, and turning one up and then 
the other, he walked up and down chuckling to himself, as much as to say: 
“I guess I know what that means!” And then he cried softly, imitating 
Katie’s voice: “Boo—hoo! Boo, hoo, hoo !” 

He did not forget it for a whole week, and I am glad to say that, 
for a while, his little mistress was a perfectly good girl. 

But there came a day—a damp, cold day—and mamma said there 
could be no croquet Katie forgot that she was trying to be good, and, 
lying down near Pecky’s perch, screamed like a very naughty child. 

Pecky thought so, I know. He watched her some time, then jumped 
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When mamma was putting Katie to bed that evening, a little voice 
whispered: “ Mamma, wont you make Pecky stop doing that 

What do you think mamma said ? She whispered to Katie: “ When 
Polly does not see any little girl doing so, I am sure he will forget it 
“ Then I ’ll never do so any more !” said Katie. And she kept her word. 


down to the floor of his cage, crying: ** Bo-o-o-o ! Boo, hoo ! Bo-0-0-0 ! 

Katie very quickly stopped crying, peeped up at him, and ran out of the 
room very much ashamed. Mamma and Aunt Jane laughed, and Pecky 
thought: “I must have done something very funny. I ’ll just do it again ! 
Oh, yes, I’ll do it again!” 

And he did it all that day, whenever any one came into the room. 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


[OCTOBBR, 



This month, I *m told, somebody gives in the 
pages of St. Nicholas full directions for making 
pretty landscape-pictures out of moss, lichen, tiny 
fern and other lovely things to be found in a coun¬ 
try walk. 

So your Jack advises you, dear young folks, to 
look about you as you wander in the fields and 
forests and to collect carefully and preserve fine 
specimens of delicate ferns, leaves, grasses, moss, 
and lichen, for possible future work. It will do no 
harm, at any rate, to examine these exquisite won¬ 
ders of nature closely and with an eye to business, 
—for, even if nobody comes to help you, you can 
help yourselves, and arrange your treasures in some 
way, so as to delight yourselves and others. 

HOW NOT TO DO IT. 

The birds tell me, by the bye, that some folk 
just load the walls of their living-rooms wnth stiff 
wreaths or chains of varnished leaves and pressed 
Hartford fern, strung about in the stiffest and most 
absurd fashion,—up one side of the picture cords 
and down the other, straight as pairs of tongs,—in 
clumps and bunches in every conceivable corner,— 
sprinkled on the white curtains,—pinned on, a leaf 
at a time, without any idea of arrangement,—and, 
in short, made the most conspicuous things about 
the room. This, the Little Schoolma’am says, is 
always wrong, for ornamentation should never put 
itself forward in that way. 

Now, don’t do these things, my dears. Be mod¬ 
erate and tasteful in all your doings, and don’t 
abuse those beautiful, beautiful things, autumn 
leaves and ferns. 

Don’t pluck any Jack-in-the-Pulpits, either. 
They don’t press well,—at least, I would n’t. 

But this you can do. If you come across a fine, 
stately, pleasant-looking Jack in your rambles. 


bend low and whisper something nice in his ear. 
It will please him. All sorte of flowers and grow¬ 
ing things like to be noticed. Don’t flowers and 
growing things whisper pleasant things to you, my 
chicks, all summer long? yes, and through the 
autumn too ? Of course, they do ! 

Now we ’ll talk about: 


TURKEY AND ROSES. 

I DON’T mean the turkey-gobbler; he doesn’t 
pay much attention to roses. But I mean the other 
Turkey, about which Deacon Green was reading 
aloud the other day. He had come quietly along 
by the brook with a new-looking volume under his 
arm and a city friend by his side; and they sat 
down in the shade close by me and read some re¬ 
markable things, of* which I will give you the sub¬ 
stance. 

In the warm plains of Turkey, south of the Bal¬ 
kan Mountains, whole districts are covered with 
rose-plants set in lines about five feet apart, and 
tended for some years with the greatest care. 
At length, on some fresh, sweet morning of the 
early summer, and while the roses are yet wet with 
dew, the tender flowers are torn off by laborers, 
and cast at once by heaps into huge coppers, there 
to boil and boil for hours in water. The fragrant 
steam is carried along a tube, and, on cooling, 
becomes a kind of thick rose-w’ater. This is boiled 
up again, and its vapor cooled into a liquid on the 
top of which floats a yellowish oily scum that is 
known as “ attar of roses.” It takes about four 
thousand pounds of roses to make a pound of attar. 
Once a merchant opened a cupboard in his store 
and showed a visitor thirty large glass bottles in 
which, he said, was sixty thousand dollars’ worth 
of the precious essence. 

This quantity must have taken nearly four mil¬ 
lions of roses in the making! Poor roses! But 
may be, after all, their fragrance in that form would 
give more and longer-lasting pleasure than could 
have been given by the flowers had they been left 
upon their bushes, where they could have cheered 
only the passers-by. 


DOSING AN ELEPHANT. 


Dear Jack : Here is something that I cut out of an old 
paper. I asked papa if it could be true, and he said: 
undoubtedly; ” for he himself had seen tremendous dosM of pH]^ 
given to animals; and my brother said: “ Pooh! he had often seen 
men in the country give a horse a pill as big as a big potato, 
guess Mr. Bergh would object to that But here is the story i cut 
out—Yours trSly, Jamie Smith. 


“ Some of you children may now and then be given a dose of 
medicine (though, 1 hope, not often): and probaWy whenever y 
do take a dose, you consider it a very large one. Now, just tor tnc 
sake of comforting you with the contrast, I ’ll teU you what doses a 
poor sick elephant was made to take, some years ago. «c wm 
superh animal, and, for a time, delighted crowds at s Mwageme 
in London by his wonderful intelligence and dignity. But ne le 
Mck at last, and what do you think his keepers gave him,? An oumx 
and a half of tartar-emetic, six drachms of powder of gamMge, 
twenty-four pounds of salts, twenty-four pounds of treacle, 
croton-oil as could be given to sixteen men, and six , 

mel, or enough to sup^y doses for twelve hund^ Sf thev 

** All these were taicen within two days, and the next mornmg 
gave the poor fellow six pounds of melted beef-marrow, as 
stitute for castor-oil! 

“ What do you think of that ? 

“ Eh ? 

« Yes,—the elephant got better! 
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HOME MADE TARGETS. any way you happen to prefer. A target can be 

hung against the side of a bam or out-building, 
Targets are expensive things to buy, I have but it is better to set it upon a three-legged ar- 
heard, but clever youngsters after once seeing one rangement known as a trip^. Any country boy— 
can easily make them for themselves out of hay or with a word of help from his elders if need be— 
straw. An archery target is generally nothing can make a tripod. In fact, the boys of the red 
more than a round straw mat, covered with a piece school-house made theirs by setting three saplings 
of muslin or canvas on which are painted the bull’s- into the ground, in the form of a triangle, cutting 
eye and rings that show the value of the “ hits.” off the twigs and tying the tops together. 


A SERMON ON AMIABIUTY—WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF DEACON GREEN. 


It is made very much after the manner of the 
grass bathing-shoes I described to you last month, 
excepting that it is much more simple. All you 
have to do is to keep lengthening your rope of 
grass, hay or straw, by constantly working in new 
wisps as you sew it together, round and round like 
a great flat pin-wheel, until your target is large 
enough. This is good work for boys as well as 
girls. The “ sewing” is done with twine and a big 
needle, such as upholsterers or sail-makers use. It 
is best, for the sake of firmness, to cover both sides 
of the target with canvas or coarse unbleached 
cotton cloth. Its face can then be painted in 


A NEEDLE-THROWING WEAPON. 

Cruel fellows some of those sixteenth-century 
men were I Now, I have heard about a little ma¬ 
chine, small enough to be held in the closed hand, 
which, on pressing a spring, would shoot out a 
sort of needle with ^eat force. It could be used 
from a window, or in a crowd, and was so small 
it could be easily concealed. The needles were 
poisonous, and made bad wounds. Such imple¬ 
ments would not be p>opular now. Torture is out 
of fashion. People have improved. Jack is glad to 
say, and their hearts are gentler. 
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THE LETTER-BOX, 


[OCTOBBR, 


MOSS PICTURES. 

(A Neva Style of Fancy-lVork for Boys and Girls.) 

By J. M. B. 


If you will come with me into the woods, the tall, dark pine woods, 
I will prove to you that pleasure and profit may be found in the ma¬ 
terial, as well as the sentiment of them. Heretofore you have enjoyed 
the retirement, the shade, the grandeur, and the songs of birds, all of 
which mve peace to the soul: but when you leave the wood, you 
leave all that belongs to it. You emerge fifom the quiet shades and 
their influences, again to strive with the dry stubble of the heated 
field, and the dust of an unwatcred country road, and you say: “ Is 

it worth my while to twice pass through such as this for one transient 
pleasure ? 

Now I invite you to come with me, and I promise you shall bring 
back fruit that will reward you for your dusty walk long after the 
whispering leaves of the forest shall have faded from your inemory. 

Come with me into this wood road. The wide ruts on either side, 
where the thin spiral grass is crushed in, show that they have lately 
been pressed on by the whecb of the hay-wagon. The hay-makers 
ptasscd through here to reach the meadows beyond. 

How many curious and beautiful things one treads upon in passing 
along! Let us be careful. Ah 1 do not step upon tlut little bit of 
bark! See what a fine ruined castle it would make in a picture. 
There are the crumbling, moss-covered turrets, and the vacant win¬ 
dows formed by nature's own hand. Put it in your basket. What 
an agreeable sensation it is to scuff one’s feet through this green 
grass and these cool, dry leaves 1 I will have a few. They are of 
use. On the edges of the road are some delicate specimens of moss. 
Here are cups just large enough to hold one drop of dew, and here is 
gray moss tipped with coral: take some of each kind—dried or firesh 
—green, white, brown and black. Take, also, that little dried stick 
you just knocked away with your fingers. ‘‘ What in Ae world am 1 
going to do with that?" Why, don’t you see it is the miniature stump 
of a tree with branches? Trees without foliage are not pardcularty 
picturesque, I admit; yet nature can reme^ that Come off the 
HMd now, among these giant, odorous pines. There seem to be two 
kinds—one is smooth-barked, the other is rough. The smooth suits 
my purpose. Look closely, and you will see round, flat blotches all 
about the trunk, of a rich green color. “ What of it ? " Well, upon 
examination, you will perceive they are like delicate sea-moss when 
it is spread upon a moist surface. Now take your penknife, and 
loosen the edges of one of them, then peel it gently off; it is real 
foliage, you see, and exquisitely defined. We want quantities of diis. 
Take plenty of it. Now we will stroll along again. How slippery 
the path, and how pleasant to walk upon 1 This brown, glossy car- 
t fyis from the pine-trees, and country people call it fine trash. 
e will take some of the little spiny things; they make excellent rail 
fences. 

Here we come to^ birch and maple trees, where the leaves arc just 
beginning to dress in bright colors—dark yellow and golden brown. 
A uttle of crimson will be of use also. The brown m^kes go<xl roads, 
and the yellow and crimson serve for distant shading. 

I think now you have suflficient in your basket to make a fine 
landscape. “Msuce a fine landscape out of these things ? " Certainly; 
as effective as many an oil painting; and then, you can make it your¬ 
selves. A piece of water is an improvement in pictures; so when we 
reach the bam we will find a nicely mildewed com-husk—it makes a 
better imitation of a lake than oil paint 
This is the firuit Kpromised; but remember, you have only gath¬ 
ered it yet—by and by you shall taste it. We will return and pre- 
pare the feast Sit you down by me at this table, and observe. 

I take a square of drawing or card board, and a few crayons—blue. 


yellow and white. I sketch a sky on the upper half. It is well to 
represent a morning or sunset sky, concentrating the deepest yellow 
in small space upon the horixon, shading it from straw coIot to blue, 
with a few scattered white clouds. Now dip the com-husk in water, 
to make it flexible, and place it lengthwise upon the card-board, let¬ 
ting the edge meet the edge of the sky. Use mucilage to cause it to 
adhere smoothly and firmly. 

Here is a foundation for a lake, harbor or river: We will call this 
the sea, allowing sky and water to meet within sight of opposite 
land. I make a foreground thus: Select some of those dark, 
dry leaves, and fasten them to the card below the water, all along 
the bottom and up the sides as far as the com-husk reach^ 
allowing the jagged edges to protmde into the sea, as irregularities 
of the shore. Stick some of these darkest mosses to the leaves, 
leaving such spaces between as you wish for road or bare 
ground. You must use your jud^ent (and a nice, airisdcjudgment, 
too) as regards shade, turning the darkest sides where, if you were 
painting, you would shade your picture. Quite by acciclent, you 
now find a promontory near by, formed by the poihtra end of a 1 ^ 
which was surely meant to support a tree, ‘llierefore erect your 
little branched suck upon it, carefully gluing the inside to the picture. 
Pull some of the moss apart, and you see that, separated, it becomes 
little bushes, and even weeds, to plant about on the promontory, and 
around the roots of the tree, to hide any awkwardness that may 
appear. Now is the time to use those exquisite bits of foliage that 
we peeled from the smooth pine-tree. Separate each little branch, and 
join them to the twigs of the tree: let them droop and hang over the 
water. As the foliage advances you begin to see the sky l»tw«n 
the rich branches. It will finish into a fine elm. “ ITie opposite side 
needs our attention." All right; it shall have it See, that gray leaf 
h^ t^en the appearance of a bluff. Now is the time for our castle. 
Slip it down behind, only allowing the turrets and a part of the 
edifice to appear, 'lliere is the blue sky again through the vacant 
castle windows. The effect is extremely good. If we separate some 
of this greenest moss, we shall find that each dny stem repr^ents 
holly or pine. Set these about the rocky bluff and along one side of 
the castle. 

Now use your good taste, and say where spaces may be improved 
with a stem for a dead tree, or a raded bit of leaf for a distant hill, 
fatter about in crevices scraps of cup or coral moss. Here is a 
little space that looks like a road leading from the foreground to the 
water; put a rail fence on each side. island will look well in the 
distance. Now we have not spent much time over this, so it is but a 
rough little landscape, though rich in color and effect. But I haw 
seen the inventor, or originator, of these produce splendid pictures of 
country scenery, with hill and dale, forest and field, cottage and 
barn, men and animals, loads of hay, and vessels and brats,—and, in 
fact, everything that lends to the variety and beauty of pictures, only 
on a much larger scale than we have attempted. I have seldom seen 
any artistic fancy-work so beautiful. A few touches now of black 
crayon, to deepen the shadows in the hollows and curves, and our 
picture will do. 

Take from that wall the horrible portrait of General Whal's-his- 
nanie, or that pretentious chromo of an imposrible .scene on the 
Rhine,—the fiame is too pretty for the imly thing,—throw it ouLwd 

ut this picture—made-up, but v^ efirctive—m its place. Then 

ang it up. Is n’t that a decided improvement ? A little more prac¬ 
tice, and really marvelous effects can be produced by these sunple 
materials. 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


_ r. Montreal, July ad, 1877 . 

De^ St. Nicholas : We have had an Exhibition here on the 
occasion of the four-hundredth anniversary of die introduction *of 
pnntog into Iceland by William Caxton in the year 1477 . The 
chief feature of the exhibition was the Mazarin Bible, the fust book 
ever pimted. It was produced from Gutenberg’s press in the year 
»455 A gentleman very kindly allowed me to hold the book, which 


was very heavy and in a wonderful state of preservation. A b^ of 

a ueen Elizabeth’s, one of Mary Queen of Scots’, and one of Heniy 
e Eighth’^ along with the first book printed in Montreal and tne 
first one in Quebec, were exhibited. Of course I could 
quarter of the books; but I may as well mention Eliot s Ind^ nioie 
(the first Bible printed on this continent), Shakspeare’s work^ and a 
large volume containing illustrations of his plays; a book with pict- 
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ures of the different parts of the “Alhambra;" another old Bible, 
and a large book with scraps cut from newspapers. Type-makine, 
printing and lithographing were going on in one end of the 
building. The Numismatic and Andquarian Soaety, under \^osc 
auspices the exhibition was held, jgot the afiair up in haste. How¬ 
ever, there was a very good collection of coins and books. 

Uke many other readers of the St. Nicholas, I should be very 
lonesome without it. It would seem like losing a friend to lose iL 
Your constant reader, Nellie Fairbaisn. 


family would want a fresh home, and if left out all through the winter 
the storms might destroy it; so it would be kinder to keep the nest 
carefully until the next spring, and then put it where birds arc likely 
to see it It would be a pleasure to watch a new couple who had 
just found a snug home ready for them on their return from the 
south. They would twitter and chirp and flutter with delight But 
there is no rt^ harm in your keeping it if you wish. 


Dear St. Nicholas : If you think Mr. Joel Stacy wont mmd it, 
I’d like to have you pul this picture and the verses into your pages. 
A funny gentleman who comes to see my sister did them, on accoimt 
of seeing that nice jingle in the August^ St. Nicholas about the 
pretty little boy and the pretty little girl" 

' Your friend, James C. E. 

A dirty little boy and a dingy little girl 
Once found a bitten apple on the street: 

Said the dirty little boy to the dingy little girl : 

“ Now gim me that! It is n’t good to eaL 


Philadelphia, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I thought I would write you a letten I 
am one of the bird-defenders, and would like to tell the others about 
something 1 saw once. Some friends of mine and inywlf went out 
to take a walk. We went through a woods, and all along w^w 
black feathers. After a short time, we came out in a held- ^ere 
we saw a great nuuiy crows that had been shot We walked »ong, 
and came to a large field back of a hotel. The field was just black 
with dead crows. One of my friends said there had been a shooung- 
match the day before. I think it is just dreadful that shooting- 
matches should be allowed. I hope your magazine will contmue for 
a gieat many years yet, and that I may live to have the pleasure of 
reading iL Your loving reader, Anita Hendrie. 





Said the dingy little girl to the dirty little boy: 

“I would, but I am hungry, «r, you 
So I thank you werry kindly, but I d w^ much prefer 
You’d gel out o’ this an’ keep away firom me. 


Dear St. Nicholas: I know of a very mt^ung rame for 
children, and I am going to tell you something about iL I sus^t 
numy of my young readers are in the habit of playmg it, but there 
may be some who will he glad to learn it You must think of a bird 
or oeast, fish, insect or reptile, and give your coinpanions its imtial 
letter, calling on them to guess it The one who is suewssful in 
guessing must give some account of the animal, as to where it is 
found, what arc its habits, its disposition, and whatever else seems 
most interesting; and then proceed to name another. If no one 

S iess it, and you are called upon to tell it you are required to mve 
e account yourself, and then have the primlege of naming anoth^ 
You may call upon the mineral and vegetable kingdoms to furmsn 
subjects for your game of jessing, and 1 think ^ 

instructive, as well as entertaining. N. M. K. 


West Newton, Mass., 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : Can a bird-defender take a bird's-n«i 
the bird has left it? Because I have taken birds'-nests after the bird 
has left diem.—Yours truly, Mabel Wilbur. 

In early spring it might be better, dear bird-defender, to let the 
empty nest be where it u, for homeless birds to use, or put it in 
another and, perhaps, quieter place, where they would be pretty sure 
to find iL Later in the year the chances would be fewer Aat a bird- 


Cincinnati, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I would be very much obliged if you would 
tell me why it is diat a glass vessel will not break, if, having first put 
in a silver spoon, any hot liquid be poured into it. I have seen it 
tried again and again, and mamma cans her fruit in this way. She 
places in her glass jar a silver spoon, and then pours m her fruit 
filing hot Tile glass does not break, nor even crack, and as soon as 
it is half full she takes out the spoon and fills up the jar. I can l see 
the philosophy of that, but I should very much like to. . . • 1 

We have taken the St. Nicholas ever smee it started, a^ think 
there is nothing like it—Yours truly, M. O. 

Heal expands things, cold contracts them. The empty glass jar, 
when cold, has a certain size. When hot water is poured into it the 
glass expands; it really grows a little larger than it was before. But 
the curious part of this is, that when the glass begins to expand it 
often breaks, because the outside of the glass cannot expand quickly 
enough, and the inside spreads out before the heat can extend 
through the glass; so away it flies, with a sudden snap. Now, if 
the glass were heated equally on both sides, if the hot water touched 
outside as weU as in, it is plain both sides would expand together, 
and the glass would be saved whole. . r 1 • • 

If the silver spoon assists in saving the gl^ which is doubtful, it is 
because the spoon is cold metal, and greedily takes up the heat fr^ 
the hot water, makes it cooler, and in this way saves the glass. ^ 
spoon also serves to spatter the water about, and thus spitter the h^t 
so that the glass expands at more nearly the same rate in all its inside 
parts. I’his is all "the philosophy of that." The spoon hw no 
magical influence on the glass, and it might often happen, if the 
water were hot enough, that the glass would break m spite of the 
spoon. The best way, however, is not to use a 
simply stand the glasses in hot water while the hot fluid is poured 
into them. 


Dear St. Nicholas : I love you very much. In the 
was in the garden which Mr. St^«on told ateuL 
nimals except the flymg foxes, whiA he told about I »w 

I the New York Aqiiarium, where they were hangmg up Md sleep- 
« I ^ v«?plSwith you. WTU you please.put th« Im^ m 
Sdr Letter.£x? "His Own Master" b very nice, and I hope 
acob wiU get his u^fe I am only ten 


Hartford, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : May I tell you a^ut 
.le—my Spiu dog Pip? Pip came to us^ c 

og—when \ was Sine or four y^ old. This is the ^t ^k of 
is that I remember: Mamina had just given me a nice piw 01 
3onae-cake Thinking 1 would enjoy it more out in the sunsfene, I 
in over to the croquet-ground, and was about to 3*Lfetlv 
ench in perfect bliss, when Pip, who was 

ralked upto me, and, takmg my cake, ran off amidst my aaiB 1 
WTow. ^ip is now wiser and more sedate; but I will give ^ m^ 
idc .nd then «n of hUtaowfcd^«db.«: ^ 


sx SsJ-iSwrs 
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former mistress), and trotted close behind her. She did not hnow he 
was following her. and walked into church, never noticing, till she 
reached the pew, the pitter-patter of his paws ^hind her. The 01^ 
was finishing the voluntary, there was no time to be lost. What 
should she do ? Driven to desperation, she called him into the pew, 
and patted him to tpiiet him. All went on very well through the first 
part of the service, excemt that, now and then, a cold nose was thnut 
into her hand, or she felt a moist tongue kissing her. Bv and by the 
minister began to pray. Of course aunty covered her face with her 
handkerchief and put her head down. Pip be^ to think something 
was wrong, and to whine from sympathy. Every available m^s 
was us^ to keep him still, but with no eflect At last, aunty had to 
rise and go out, with Pip, beginning to feel the mortification, skulking 
after. 

Pip is the best dog in the world, though he seems from this 
account bad and troublesome. But the story above^ was when he 
was a young and inexperienced puppy, and besides, it was his sym¬ 
pathy that got him into trouble.—Yours truly, Alice Hanselu 


Stroudsburg, 1877. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I live part the time in England and part 
the time in Minnesota. Last summer, I went on a visit to my uncle 
and aunts at Burlington, N. J., where they gave me some land, to 
have for my own; so I tum^ it into a giudeiL with a rustic seat 
under a pear-tree (they used to call me the “ Queen of the Shady 
Nook"), where I used to read your books with delight When 1 
came away from Burlington, my subjects—who were the birds, fixigs, 
and flowers—were so sorry that they sent me a “ lament” in poetry, 
which I would like to see in print With much love, firom your steady 
reader, Hepsa H. L. Shearman. 

Lament from Shady Nook. 

The blithesome frog no longer 
Gazes upon the scene; 

Nor the festive young mosquito 
Plays now his tunes serene. 

The motes have quit their dancing. 

The bees have ceased to hum. 

The ants have found their homes again. 

And the summer days are done. 

The birdies chirp no longer. 

Hopping ftom spray to spray. 

For how can there be joyousness 
With their own dear queen away ? 

O queen who ruled us gently 

In the days that now are flown I— 

O queen we loved so fondly! 

Return unto thine own! 


A UTTLE Philaddphia boy, named Crissy H—>, lately sent to 
Aiken, S. C., some magazines to the school that asked for good 
reading matter for the children. He received in return a letter fiom 
the teacher, mclosing a number fium the pupils. All these letters, 
we think, would interest our young readers very much; but we have 
only space for the teacher’s letter and for three of the others. We 
print Aem just as they were written by the little ones. Many of our 
children may know of other children, and perhaps of schools, to 
which they could send good books and magazines which they have 
read and no longer need. 

Oakwald, Aiken, S. C., 1877. 

Dear Little Crissy : Yesterday, after I had read your papa’s 
letter, I opened the many nice rolls of paper he sent, and found your 
** Sunshine.” Then I toM my litde girls and bojrs about you,.and 
asked if they could not write you a letter. .Seven or eight of thefn 
raised thdr hands, and then 1 gave them paper and pend, and they 
went to work; and now you read their letters, and know some of 
their names. 

You would be very much surprised if you could see so many 
children together, and some of them not more than five or dt years 
old; but they have a slate and pencil, and when they learn the 
a b c’s they learn to make them on a slate, and then when they know 
how to read they can write. 

Most all of my chilthen have black eyes, though a few have blue 
eyes and very light hair. They are full of fun, and like to play and 
smg, and then, when the bell rings, all get in line and march in to 
their seats. 

We have some that are as large as your papa, and some neariy as 
old—^but they had no chance to go to school when they were little, 
so they come now, and work very hard- We have seved Uiat walk 
five miles, and then five miles home again. One little boy, only 
seven years old, does this every day. 

Good-by.— Your friend, M. Schofield. 

Aiken S. C. Carolinia as of March 1^7 

Crissy I am very glad you have took Much pleasure to Srod 
these papers to ^ and Nm Smoot and Kitty Branson and Julia 


West and Fanny Parker and Mary Smoot Nathan Phillips S. C. 
I am nine years old and Miss Sdiofield Says you are eight years 
old I comes to Miss ^hofield School I did not know my abc and I 
am m the first Class Shelton Reader do you go to School please send 
your love to me again Nathan Philups 

South Carolina to little Crissy H- 


(This little boy will be nine years old in May. He works hard at 
his lessons, and writes very well on a slate without lines.—M. S.) 

Aiken South Carolina Mach aith 1877 
Mv Dear Friend, I want to tvrite to you to thank you for your 
kindness toward the school Children and to tell you that I did not 
know that you thought so much of the school I hope that Cktd will 
bless you. 1 was v^ glad for the paper that you sent me 1 will 
have great pleasure in reading it the one that miss Schofield gave me 
it had on it father coming home, I thought that I would learn iL 
I am but a litde girl I was ten the eleven of december and the 
eleven of next december I have been coming to,the Schofield 
s^ool two years I am learning very fast I am going to tell you 
something about the school Miss Schofield is a good teacher she 
have got a 170 scholars we have three teachers and three school 
houses we have put up a new fence and the girb is planting 
flowers all around it we have a croquet set and a ds^ the 
boys has a foot-ball and they highly prize it we had a jumping 
roape but it is worn out we nas a libiary it has about 450 
volumes in h. we has an or^n and we rep^t psalms every 
morning. Miss Schofield has given us the papers that you sent 
on and also a verse every morning to say we have a book it is 
call ragged Dick, I am going to send you a boquel of flowers so I 
must close, yours truly Julia E West 


Little Crissy I got a paper What You Sent us thw came 
on a Wenday I am gud of them I comes to Miss Schofield school 
every day I am in addition 1 Will soon be in subtraction I am 
Well and doing well and I thought I Woold Write to You been 
(^ng) as You sent us them papers I am only ten Years old. 
when I first came to Schofield School I did not know nw a b c and 
1 am in addition I can read and spell and Write I aun glad of Your 
present 1 have a heap of friends one of them is Susie Cohen 
Who sits by me my sister is name Etta Smallwood and my mothtf 
is name Biddy Smallwood my father is name William Smallww 
I has a bunch of flowers I Will send You in my letter to You I Wish 
You Will get these letters me and Julie and Fannie, Kdly Mary 
Edward we all Write to you and I wish You Would get them all 
Aiken S C 1877. Lizzie Smallwood 


** Sisters.”- We refer you with pleasure to the ** Society to 
Encourage Studies at Home,” which has been in successful 
operation for more than three years. (See ** Letter-Box," St. Nich¬ 
olas for March, 1876, and AtUmtie Monthly for August, 1877.) If 
you are seventeen years of age or older, you undoubtedly can join 
this society to your great advantage. 


M. D.—Yes. We copy with pleasure the newspaper paragraph 
you send us,—the more so because we have personal knowledge of 
Miss Silone, and can vouch for its truth: 


” A letter firom Newport, under cbte of July 19th, Mys; T^y 
has been a remarkable one in the history of Newport, for me sctoi» 
tic honors of the year were taken by a colored girl, J^phme 
Silone, who graduated at the head of her class in the Rogers 
Schod. She received the gold medal awarded wi* the first 
ship, and pronounced the valedictory. Her examinations and reap 
dons have been pre-eminendy satmfactory, her averages 
study being within a fracdon of one hundred, which is the maxiiM^^ 
Miss Silone, who is quite dark-complexioned, took her last twe^op 
studies in one year, which makes her case all the more reraanc^ 
She excels in Larin, Gredc, French, and CJerman. She is » 
of Matrituck, Suffolk County, Long Island, and now goes to ccrfi^^ 
Her mother is a cook, the young girl earrung her own living oy worn, 
ing when not at school.’ ” 


Miss Silone is a daughter of Alexander Silone, of Matrituck, I/>ng 
Island, well and favorably known in that neighborhood. 

Lately we heard a Long Island farmer say: " When I was a ^ 
there was one thing I couM do, and that was to repeat Bible v 
There was n’t but one youngster in die school who could get a ^ 
of me, and that was a colored girl, who beat eveiything 
ing. She was so exact, too, never missing a word,—^ t 
ever could match her in the number of verses. If I »«'« 
give a dozen; if I’d give twenty, she’d come on with ’ 

she knew chapter after chapter, word for word 1 And that gm 
Josephine Amelia Silone's aunt” 
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DOUBIJB DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


SQUARE-WORD. 


The whole is a sweet harbinger of spring in New England. 

Upi>er diamond: 1. A consonant 2. Better than taJlow candles. 

3. A kind of tree. 4. Cunning. 5. A vowel. 

Lower diamond: i. A consonant a. The fruit of a tree. p. A 
West India product 4. A sailor. 5. A consonant o B. 


I. A KING who had more gold than he wanted, a. Part of a foreign 
animal, much used in manunictures. 3. A benefrtctor. 4. Ascend^ 
S. A d^gerous singer. j. p. b. 

CHARADE. 


DIAGONAL PUZZLE. . 

ttaf 

Fill the vacant spaces with letters to form words having the follow¬ 
ing meanings: x. A fierce look. 2. A hamper. 3. An article of com¬ 
mon domestic use. s. A bird. 5. An over-gannent worn by the 
Scotch. Diagonally downward, from left to right, a word meaning 
great; upward, to talk foolishly. h. h. d. 


RIDDLE. 

^ix words of six letters, all to be made of the same six letters.) 

Find a word of six letters which ftraiuposed) will rtiM up into the 
land and (transposed again) take meaturtsfor goin^ into warfare. 
Though (transposed) it is a superficial^ thing, and (trans¬ 

posed) still as the tomb, it will always (transpos^^ endeavor to catch 
the slightest word, anc^ finally, in despair, admit itself to be only oru 
0/ the farms of a certain active verb. J. s. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

I. — CONCKAI-MENTS. 

r. Do you suppose John will arrive in time to split the wood ? 
a. Near the river Po, Dennis found a seed-case. 3. .''hall I dust the 
cover of the box ? a. Maria persevered in taming an animal. 5. The 
hill opens at ten o'clock, so you would better cut the wood before 
you ga 

In each sentence a word is concealed, and the definition of the 
word is given in the same sentence. 


First, a part of a column; 

A stamp: or to cease; 

To stain; while in gaming 
I'm never left at peace. 

Baby sits on my second, 

Most gladly I think; 

'T is a part of a garment; 

And one way to drink. 

Third, a part of a needle, 

A plant, and to view. 

My fourth is an era; 

A fruit it is, too. 

My fifth is a letter: 

A river of fame. 

And a part of a harness. 

Are luown by that name. 

My whole you will know, 

When the five you are told; 

It is often appljed 

To things ruined and old. h. h. o. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Please to 1, 2, 3, 4 5, 6, 7, 8 of those x, a, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 pictures 
to me. CYRIL DEANE. 

EASY DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

r. A vow’BL. 2. A boy’s name. 3. A “ Riddle-Box ” contributor. 
4. A beverage. 5. A vowel. n. b. s. 


II.—Double Cross-word Enigma. 

1. In Peter, not in Saul; 

2. In Eunice, not in Paul; 

3. In Anna, not in Tim; 

4. In Cassy, not in Jim; 

5. In Hester, not in Noah: 

Five letters to each word—no more: 

Primals give us much content; 

Finals, a name for you not meant. 

Now join these letters to the concealed words, and you will have 
five words of the following definitions: x. A shrub. 2. The third, or 
last, part of an ode. 3. A girl's name. 4. Divisions of land. 5. To 
escape from. 

These, written down, form complete words; beheaded and cur¬ 
tailed, complete words remain; while the letters uken away form a 
double acrostic. cyril deane. 


DOUBIJS ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals name an event of universal interest through¬ 
out this country. 

I. A pungent spice, a. A man famous in Queen Elizabeth s rngn. 
3. Goon for sleepy folks. A huntsman’s call. 5. A part of 
uroaL 6. Something distilled from orange-nowe^ 7. A New 
^l^and watering-place. 8. A faithful officer under Kmg David. 9. 
A nver of Italy, la A tropical fruit o 


PUZZLE. 

From what word of seven letters is the following sentence made ? 
(The same letter may be duplicated, but none used that are not m 
Uic word]: . ■ . j j *. 

*' A glad Ud and a good old dog go along on a load, and 


Ilk. 






ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Easy Numerical Enigma.—P erihelion. 

Decapitations.— t. Pink, ink. i. lUle, ;de. 3- Pear, ear 4- 
Heel, ed. 5. Dace, ace. 6. Fowl, owl. 7. Wasp, asp. 8. Sash, 
ash. 9, Rice, ice. xo. Yawl, awl. 

Double Acrostic.— S —no— B 

C — one— Y 

O—live—R "V 

. T—ass—O 

T—aver—N 

Picture Puzzle. —1. A wdl-mated pair. a. Good quarters. 3. A 
broken cirdc. 4. A little neglected soul (sole) in the broken circle. 
5. The neglected soul healed (heded?. 

Charade.— Exile. 

Hidden Animals —i. Bear. 2. Lion. 3. Badger. 4. Llama. 
5. Goat 6. Leopard. 7. Camel. 8. Horse. 9. PanAer. xo. An- 
tdope. IX. Tiger, xa. Beaver. Otter. 14. Chamois. 15. Bison. 

Central Syncopations and Double Acrostic.— Lamina, Ani¬ 
mal. — X. HaLts, hats. 2. GrAin, grin. 3. LiMes, lies. 4. Maine, 
mane. 5. WaNds, wads. 6. RoAds, rods. 

Incomplete Diamond.— 


Bird Puzzle.—1. Kite. 2. Swan. 3. Wren. 

6. Falcon. 7. Rail. 8. Martin. 9. Heron. ' runf. 

12. Goose 13. Quail. 14. Grouse. 15. Rook. x6. ^ 

finch. x8. Sparrow. 19. Crane, ao. Magpie, ax. Curlew, aa. lur 
key. 23. Crow. 

Geographical Double Acrostic— 

D —win— A 
A—msterda—M 
N —evad— A 
U - Z 
B —ome— O 

Hidden Bavs.-x. Plraty. ^awke. .3- Sh«k^^ Botany. 
5. Aniongil. 6. Bembatook. 7. Delagoa 8. Notre Dame. 

Easy Square Remainders.- 

s—o I L 


Riddle.—C abbages. 
EInigma.—S ans Dieu rien. 
Square-Word.— 


SHAVE 
HABIT 
abash 
V I S N E 


lSA Pictorial Syncopations.— i. Crov^, “'s^GiS 7- 

M Round, rod. 4. Beacon, bean. 5 - Beard, bar. 6 . Glass, ass 

Metagram. —Place, lace, ace, pace, clap, ale, cap, ape, pea, pale. Scrap, cap. 8 . Bread, bed. 

Answers to Puzzles in the August Number were received previous to August 8 th from .A U. ‘‘Enuna 

B. O’Hara, Florence Wilcoi^, S. Decatur Smith, Jr., Hden M. Shaw, Martie and Aggie Irmn, P. S. Robinson, 

EDioUjLucy C. Morse, Benjamin R. Huske, Kitde L. TutUe, Lfllie May Furman, B. P. Emery, Eddie H. Eckel, eaia 
Fred. Dariington, A. H. Keen, Lottie E. Skinner, “ Yankton,” Howard Steel Rodgers. 
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